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REPORT 


OF  THE 
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COMMUNICATION. 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 

Harrisburg,  May  2,  IS 90. 

To  His  Excellency  James  A.  Beaver, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  for  transmission  to  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics, 
the  same  being  Part  III  of  Report  of  this  Department,  for  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1889. 

I  am  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  J.  STEWART, 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Harrisburg,  May  1,  1890. 

Honorable  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

The  leading-  inquiry  relating  to  the  changes  in  farm  values  has  been 
undertaken  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Grange,  and  also  of  farmers 
outside  that  association  in  every  section  of  the  state.  The  investigation 
on  the  present  plan  is  very  extensive  and  was  not  begun  in  time  to  be 
completed  in  this  Report.  The  investigation  will  be  continued  during 
the  year,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  render  it  helpful  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  especially  undertaken.  The  next  inquiry,  relating  to  miners’ 
earnings,  is  the  conclusion  of  a  very  full  investigation  into  that  subject 
in  the  last  Report.  A  different  method,  however,  has  been  adopted  of 
presenting  the  yearly  and  daily  earnings,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  deductions  then  given.  The  earnings  of  every  contract 
miner  in  a  colliery  are  presented,  and  afterward  they  are  grouped  into 
ten  classes  of.  as  nearly  the  same  number  as  possible,  and  the  average 
daily  earnings  of  each  class  are  given.  The  returns  from  enough  col¬ 
lieries  have  been  collected,  it  is  believed,  to  form  correct  results ;  in  other 
words,  these  would  not  be  different  if  the  returns  included  a  larger  num¬ 
ber.  The  subject  of  building  and  loan  associations  has  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Bureau,  and  a  much  larger  number  reported  than  during 
the  previous  year.  In  continuing  the  plan  of  giving  some  account  of 
individual  or  corporate  manufacturing  enterprises,  the  history  of  the 
carpet  industry  in  Philadelphia  is  presented  in  this  Report.  The  con¬ 
cluding  portion,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  replies  by  workingmen  to 
questions  asked  by  the  Bureau,  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  features  of  the  Report.  Many  of  these  replies  reveal  a  highly 
intelligent  and  honest  study  of  the  questions  addressed  to  them.  The 
workingmen  have  often  been  accused  of  thoughtlessness  and  of  submis¬ 
sion  to  unworthy  leaders,  but,  whether  this  accusation  ever  contained 
any  truth  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  the  workingmen  to-day  are  thinking 
much  about  the  questions  that  most  closely  concern  themselves,  and  are 
making  real  advances  in  understanding  their  relations  to  one  another 
and  to  their  employers. 

Albert  S.  Bolles, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 
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FARMING  AND  FARM  VALUES. 


The  depression  in  the  farming-  industry  in  Pennsylvania  is  very  gen¬ 
erally  admitted.  From  every  county  is  the  same  report.  All  do  not 
suffer  in  the  same  degree,  but  none  escape. 

This  investigation,  began  before  the  last  annual  meeting-  of  the  State 
Orange,  has  been  sanctioned  by  that  association.  A  blank  had  been 
prepared  for  circulation  among  farmers  and  which,  changed  in  some  re¬ 
spects  by  request  of  a  committee  of  the  State  Grange,  has  been  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  six  hundred  local  granges  in  the  State.  The  blank 
contained  the  following  questions : 

I.  Has  the  building  of  railroads  increased  the  value  of  lands  in  your 

county,  and  if  so,  how  much  and  in  what  sections  ? 

'2.  Have  they  injured  the  value  of  land  anywhere,  and  if  so  how  much "? 

3.  If  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  value  of  lands  in  -  county, 

what  are  the  causes '? 

4.  Is  wheat  raised  now,  or  was  it  formerly  ? 

5.  If  less  wheat  is  now  raised  than  formerly,  to  what  causes  is  the  de¬ 

cline  due '? 

G.  What  crop  or  industry  has  taken  the  place  of  wheat  ? 

7.  Has  the  inability  to  raise  wheat  affected  injuriously  the  value  of  the 

land,  and  if  so,  about  how  much — can  you  form  an  estimate "? 

8.  If  wheat  raising  is  not  profitable,  what  has  taken  the  place  of  it,  or 

should  take  the  place  of  it ;  in  other  words,  what  is  likely  to  pay 
best  in  place  of  it  ? 

f).  Do  you  get  more  for  other  products  than  foimerly,  if  so,  what  products  ? 

10.  Has  the  value  of  land  been  increased  by  the  growth  of  any  villages 
or  cities  in  your  county ;  if  so,  what  proportion  has  been  effected 
in  this  manner  ? 

II.  To  what  extent  has  the  growth  of  manufacturing  villages  increased 

the  value  of  farm  products  by  making  new  markets  for  them  ? 

12.  Is  the  tendancy  to  divide  farms  or  have  larger  ones  ? 

13.  Have  improvements  been  made  on  the  land  of  late  years,  and  if  so, 

what  is  the  nature  of  them  ? 

14.  Has  anything  been  done  to  reclaim  land  by  ditching  or  other 

methods,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

15.  To  what  extent  is  labor-saving  machinery  used  ;  what  instruments  ? 

16.  How  much  labor  has  been  saved  by  you  using  labor-saving  ma¬ 

chinery  ? 
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17.  Is  the  fertility  of  the  land  maintained  ? 

18.  Wages  paid  for  laboring  men  at  the  present  time  ? 

19.  Has  the  rate  of  wages  diminished  during  the  last  ten  years  t 

20.  Has  it  increased  ? 

21.  If  there  has  been  an  increase  or  decline,  how  much  per  day  or  month  ? 

22.  Is  any  higher  rate  paid  for  using  labor-saving  machinery  than  would 

be  otherwise  paid ? 

23.  In  what  M  ay  is  work  rendered  easier  to  men  by  using  labor-saving 

machinery "?  Give  reply  as  specifically  or  fully  as  possible. 

24.  Do  farmers  live  in  a  different  way  than  formerly ;  if  so,  in  what  re¬ 

spects?  Clothing,  kind  and  cost  of  house,  furnishing  of  it,  musical 
instruments,  servants  in  household,  traveling,  horses  for  pleasure, 
education  of  children. 

25.  To  what  extent  is  the  feeding  of  cattle  for  beef  conducted  ? 

26.  Has  it  declined  or  increased  ? 

27.  If  declined  what  has  taken  its  place  ? 

28.  Are  as  many  sheep  raised  as  formerly  ? 

29.  Is  the  industry  profitable  either  for  wool  or  mutton  ? 

30.  Is  the  tendency  among  farmers  to  raise  the  grade  of  stock  either  for 

milk  or  butter  or  fattening  purposes  ? 

31.  Are  younger  persons  more  and  more  inclined  to  adopt  another  oc 

cupation ;  if  so,  what  are  the  causes  for  changing  ?  Are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  the  reasons:  Its  unprofitableness,  nature  of  the  work 
isolation  or  separation  from  each  other,  decline  in  its  importance  ? 
Please  add  anything  that  may  occur  to  you  on  the  subject,  or  any 
particular  paid  of  it. 

Before  presenting  the  answers,  which  include  all  received  at  the  time 
of  preparing  this  report  (20tli  April),  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  de¬ 
pression  in  the  farming  industry  is  not  local,  but  extends  to  nearly  every 
section  of  the  country.*  It  is  more  severe  in  some  places  than  in  others, 
owing  to  difference  in  climate,  soil,  transportation,  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts,  proximity  to  markets  and  other  causes.  For  example,  in  Kansas 
two  years  ago,  from  a  lack  of  rain,  a  very  short  crop  was  raised  in  many 
parts  of  the  state.  Last  year  the  rains  were  copious,  the  crops  were 
abundant,  but  the  prices  were  so  low  that  a  large  quantity  of  corn  was 
burned  for  fuel.  In  nearly  all  sections  the  same  condition  exists ;  the 
wheat  raiser  in  Dakota,  who,  it  is  supposed,  is  most  favored  by  nature 
and  the  transportation  companies,  is  complaining  quite  as  loudly  as  the 
wheat  raiser  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  true  that  his  complaints  are  of  a 
different  nature  ;  he  suffers  from  the  companies  which  furnish  him  farm 
implements,  and  which  store  his  wheat.  A  recent  correspondent  of  a 
a  Philadelphia  newspaper  maintains  that  wheat  raising  in  that  section 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Jeremiah  Rusk,  in  a  recent  address  to  the 
farmers  said  :  “  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  at  this  time  to  undertake  to 
prove  the  existence  of  severe  agricultural  depression.  This  is  universally  admitted.” 
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does  pay,  and  bis  account  of  the  methods  of  raising-  it  and  of  the  profits 
are  given  in  a  note.* 


-*The  new  settler  invariably  begins  on  a  quarter  section,  and  if  satisfied  enters  a 
tree  claim  or  otherwise  adds  to  his  landed  possessions  as  time  wears  on.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  farming  here  are,  for  the  most  part,  men 
who  have  come  from  the  east  or  from  the  older  western  states,  with  little  money,  but 
lots  of  pluck.  Their  worldly  possessions  when  they  step  off  the  train  are  on  an 
average  less  than  ??500.  If  they  are  frugal  and  industrous,  have  a  knowledge  of 
farming  and  are  blessed  with  regular  seasons,  which  were  known  here  up  to  within 
three  years  past,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  thejr  become  independent  and 
acquire  a  position  which  would  have  required  half  a  lifetime  in  other  states  to  attain. 

Follow  the  career  of  one  of  these  men.  His  first  step  is  to  file  a  “homestead” 
right,  which  will  cost  him  anywhere  from  $  14  to  |20.  His  next  movement  will  be 
to  procure  a  yoke  of  oxen  at  a  cost  of  8125;  a  twelve-inch  breaking  plow,  812;  a 
wagon,  850;  chain  harness,  88;  one  cow,  830;  feed,  825;  minor  farming  implements 
and  provisions,  850  ;  total,  8300.  With  his  little  family  he  proceeds  to  his  claim.  The 
tough  thick  sod  of  the  prairie  furnishes  him  material  for  a  comfortable  house  and 
barn,  the  frames  for  two  windows  and  one  door  and  other  lumber  requisite,  amount¬ 
ing  to  820.  If  there  is  no  lake  near  by  a  well  must  be  dug.  The  process  of  break¬ 
ing  thirty-live  or  fifty  acres  of  land  follows,  after  which  he  hires  a  mowing  machine 
from  a  neighbor,  to  be  paid  for  in  work  later  on,  and  puts  up  twelve  or  fifteen  tons 
of  hay,  which  will  be  most  likely  found  upon  the  unimproved  portion  of  his  sec¬ 
tion.  It  is  now  approaching  harvest  time,  and  by  hiring  himself  and  team  out  to 
his  neighbors  or  to  some  farmer  in  an  adjoining  township,  at  from  83.50  to  84.50  per 
day  during  harvest  and  threshing  time,  he  can  make  anywhere  from 8175  to  8250,  be¬ 
sides  allowing  himself  sufficient  time  to  “  backset  ”  or  plow  back  three  inches  deeper 
the  fifty  acres  which  he  broke  in  the  spring.  With  the  money  he  has  earned  during 
the  summer  and  fall,  and  the  unexpended  amount  remaining  from  the  sum  he 
brought  into  the  state  with  him,  the  settler  is  in  fair  condition  to  purchase  fuel  to 
heat  his  one-roomed  house,  food  for  his  family,  and  seed  wheat  for  his  land  in  the 
spring.  The  second  summer  he  breaks  the  remainder  of  his  quarter  section,  “  back¬ 
sets”  it  and  the  full  acreage  is  sown  the  following  spring. 

Upon  this  farm  the  following  items  of  expense  will  be  entailed,  supposing  that  a 
lair  yield  lias  attended  his  first  sowing  on  fifty  acres  : 


Taxes  on  quarter  section  (160  acres)  one  year, . 816  00 

Cost  of  feed  for  work  stock, .  .  125  00 

Seed  wheat,  160  acres, .  160  00 

Twine  for  harvest  and  binder, . ' .  48  00 

Shocking  grain, .  40  00 

Threshing  machine  charges,  ten  cents  per  bushel, .  320  00 

Repairs,  interest  and  incidentals, .  100  00 


Total, .  8809  00 


A  fair  average  will  give  the  farmer  a  return  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  In  the 
great  crop  of  1887  as  high  as  forty  bushels  to  the  acre  were  harvested.  A  yield  of 
twenty  bushels  would  give  a  total  of  3,200  bushels,  or  3,000,  allowing  200  bushels  for 
dockage  at  the  elevator.  Allowing  sixty  cents  per  bushel  for  this  amount  the  farmer 
would  receive  in  cash  81,800.  Deducting  the  expenses  of  the  year  his  profit  would 
net  him  8991. 

The  above  estimate  was  furnished  by  a  North  Dakota  farmer,  who  has  passep 
through  all  the  stages  of  prosperity  and  adversity  in  Ramsey  county.  He  lias  re¬ 
sided  on  the  borders  of  Devil’s  Lake  for  nearly  nine  years.  Despite  the  crop  fail¬ 
ures  ot  the  past  two  ’  ears  he  is  in  good  shape  financially,  which  is  owing  to  his 
frugality,  hard  work  and  determination  to  steer  clear  of  the  money  sharks  at  any 
cost.  And  yet  this  man  was  not  a  practical  farmer  ;  had  never  followed  a  plow  ten 
minutes  belore  he  preempted  a  claim  and  settled  down  to  a  pastoral  life. 

Georoe  N.  McCain,  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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The  depression  is  not  confined  to  our  country,  but  exists  among  all 
the  principal  agricultural  countries  in  the  world.  In  England  the  dis¬ 
tress  among  the  farming  class  has  existed  for  a  long  period,  and  is  very 
severe.  For  several  years  the  English  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
been  describing  the  sufferings  of  the  English  farmers  and  landlords. 
In  Russia  and  India,  both  important  grain-raising  countries,  the  same 
complaint  is  heard.  The  condition  of  the  American  farmer,  therefore, 
is  not  exceptional. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  depression  1  The  most  potent  cause  is 
over-production.  It  is  true  that  millions  are  living  on  insufficient  food ; 
and  therefore  one  may  ask,  does  a  surplus  really  exist  ?  The  reply  is 
quite  conclusive.  The  producers  of  food  can  hardly  afford  to  give  any 
considerable  portion  away  had  they  the  disposition,  and  those  in  need 
of  food  have  no  means  to  buy  more.  Leaving  them  out  of  view  the 
facts  clearly  prove  that  a  surplus  of  food  products  exists  for  those  who 
have  the  means  to  pay  for  them.  It  may  be  that  if  society  was  read¬ 
justed  so  that  all  who  are  without  employment  could  find  it  and  be  paid 
for  their  labor,  the  surplus  of  food  products  would  be  consumed  and  the 
depression,  from  which  the  farmers  are  now  suffering,  would  pass  away. 
Most  of  the  depressions  in  industry  have  been  in  consequence  of  a 
misapplication  of  human  effort,  and  this  which  has  now  overtaken  the 
farmers  is  not  different  from  any  other.  With  the  general  introduction 
and  use  of  labor-saving  implements,  and  the  tilling  of  vast  quantities 
of  fertile  land,  which  has  been  rendered  accessible  by  the  railroads, 
tnore  wheat  and  corn  and  cattle  have  been  raised  than  were  needed  for  our 
own  use,  while  farmers  in  other  countries  of  late  years  have  been  put¬ 
ting  forth  new  efforts  to  supply  their  own  markets,  and  so  it  happens  that 
the  market  for  the  country's  surplus  product  is  diminishing,  and  is  likely 
to  diminish  even  more  as  other  countries  improve  their  methods  of  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  thus  are  better  able  to  supply  their  own  inhabitants. 

The  increase  in  some  of  the  leading  products  may  be  thus  illustrated : 


Products. 

1849. 

1859. 

1869. 

1879. 

Corn  (bushels), . 

Wheat  (bushels), . 

Oats  (bushels), . 

Potatoes  (bushels), . 

Cotton  (bales), . 

Hay  (tons), . 

592,071,004 

100,485,944 

146,584,179 

65,797,899 

2,469,093 

13,838,642 

838,792,742 

173,104,924 

172,643,185 

111,148,867 

5,387,052 

19,083,896 

760,944,549 

287,745,626 

282,107,157 

143,337,473 

3,011,996 

27,316,048 

1,754,591,676 

459,483,137 

407,858,999 

169,458,539 

5,755,359 

35,150,711 

The  com  crop  for  1889,  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  2,000,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  the  wheat  crop  was  about  500,000,000  bushels,  the  oat  crop  probably 
exceeded  700,000,000  bushels,  while  hay  and  potatoes  have  increased  in 
similar  proportions.  The  increase  in  population,  though  wonderful, 
has  fallen  far  short  of  the  same  proportion ;  clearly,  therefore,  unless 
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an  enlarged  market  could  be  found  for  the  surplus,  depression  resulting 
from  excessive  competition  and  falling  prices,  was  sure  to  follow. 

What  has  stimulated  this  enormous  increase"?  Cheap  land,  improved 
transportation  facilities,  and  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
Nothing  need  be  said  concerning  the  enormous  quantities  of  land  in  the 
United  States  that  have  been  used  for  farming  purposes  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  subject.  We  know  that 
the  government  has  encouraged  the  settlement  of  it,  and  to  that  end  has 
made  the  terms  easy  for  all  who  -wish  to  become  settlers.  Transporta¬ 
tion  companies  have  not  been  slow  to  improve  their  opportunities,  and 
they  have  built  roads,  fixed  low  rates  for  transportation,  in  short  have 
adopted  and  maintained  the  policy  of  stimulating  the  settlement  of  the 
country  and  of  the  largest  production.  But  the  use  of  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  has  wrought  wonders.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  has  shown  that  per¬ 
sons  on  a  large  farm  in  Dakota  with  machinery  can  each  produce  yearly 
an  average  quantity  of  fifty-five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  Another 
man  in  a  year  in  the  flour  mills  at  Minneapolis  can  convert  five  thous¬ 
and  bushels  into  one  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  leaving  the  remainder  for 
seed.  By  the  labor  of  one  man  and  a  half,  or  at  least  two  men,  this 
quantity  of  flour  can  be  transported  in  a  year  to  New  York.  Three 
more  men  in  a  year  can  convert  this  quantity  into  bread  and  sell  it  over 
the  counter.  “  Let  us  add  to  the  six  and  a  half  men  already  named  the 
work  of  another  man  six  months,  or  half  a  man  one  year,  to  keep  the 
machinery  in  repair,  and  our  modern  miracle  is,  that  seven  men  suffice 
to  give  one  thousand  persons  all  the  bread  they  customarily  consume  in 
one  year.  If  to  these  we  add  three  for  the  work  of  providing  fuel  and 
materials  to  the  railroad  and  the  baker,  our  final  result  is  that  ten  men 
working  one  year  serve  bread  to  one  thousand.”* 

With  such  wonderful  instrumentalities  in  producing  and  transporting 
wheat  and  preparing  it  for  consumption,  the  labor  of  supplying  the 
world  with  wheat  has  greatly  diminished;  nevertheless  the  quantity  of 
labor  engaged  in  producing  it  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  The  inevi¬ 
table  consequence  is,  a  large  surplus.  If  this  be  true  the  remedy  is 
evident,  produce  less.  In  truth  less  will  be  produced,  many  will  volun¬ 
tarily  abandon  wheat  raising,  or  will  be  forced  to  do  so.  Those  who  can 
produce  at  the  least  cost  will  continue  in  the  field,  and  who  they  are  is 
the  great  question  of  the  immediate  future. 

What  we  have  said  with  respect  to  wheat  raising  applies  to  that  of 
raising  corn  and  other  products  and  cattle.  A  surplus  has  been  raised 
and  the  producers  are  competing  with  each  other  for  a  market. 

But  this  is  not  a  complete  explanation.  The  power  of  the  middle¬ 
man  and  of  capital  is  also  an  important  fact.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  price  of  live  stock  in  the  west  has  declined  in  a  few  years  so  greatly 
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indeed  that  the  business  has  become  a  ruinous  one.  Once  cattle  raising 
was  I  uglily  profitable,  and  great  fortunes  were  made  in  the  business  in 
a  short  time.  But  that  day  has  passed,  and  low  prices  and  bankruptcy 
have  followed.  Notwithstanding  these  well  known  facts,  the  price  of 
meat  to  the  consumer  has  remained  not  far  from  the  old  figures.  Of 
course,  some  class  was  the  gainer  by  the  change.  It  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  great  slaughtering  and  packing  houses  were  intercepting 
the  profits,  but  they  denied  this.  By  the  investigation  of  a  committee 
of  congress  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  they  are  making  enor¬ 
mous  profits  by  the  fierce  competition  of  the  cattle  raisers.  They  get 
the  benefit  and  lose  nothing,  because  they  do  not  seriously  compete 
with  each  other.* 

In  another  way  the  farmers  are  suffering  from  the  middle  men.  An 
illustration  will  best  convey  the  point  we  wish  to  make.  A  meat  dealer 
at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  depended  chiefly  on  the  farmers  in  that  section  for  the 
supply  of  beef.  An  agent  of  Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  solicited  him 
to  buy  of  them.  He  declared  that  if  this  was  not  done  he  would  start 
an  opposition  store  and  ruin  the  other.  The  store  was  started  and 
beef  was  sold  for  four  cents  a  pound ;  and  the  other  quickly  succumbed. 
The  consumer,  of  course,  was  the  temporary  gainer  by  the  decline  in 
prices,  but  when  the  old  store  was  well  buried,  prices  were  advanced. 
It  will  be  asked,  why  not  start  again  ?  It  would  be  a  hopeless  under¬ 
taking,  for  prices  would  at  once  be  put  on  a  bankruptcy  basis.  Thus 
the  power  of  capital  crushes  competition,  and  injures  the  local  market. 

Another  reason  for  the  depression  is  worth  giving,  When  Congress 
donated  enormous  tracts  of  land  to  railroad  companies  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  find  settlers  who  have  been  drawn  from  Europe.  The  steam¬ 
ship  and  railroad  companies  have  cooperated  in  this  immigration  move¬ 
ment.  But  the  evils  of  the  too  rapid  inflow  are  apparent  in  many  ways. 
The  farmers,  both  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country  and  the  new,  are 
now  reaping  some  of  the  evil  consequences.  Doubtless  farmers  in  the 
older  sections  are  suffering  the  most. 

Another  reason  for  depression,  and  believed  by  many,  is  the  cost  of 
transportation.  It  is  maintained  that  the  tariff  fixed  by  the  railroad 


*The  curious  spectacle  of  declining  prices  for  cattle  and  unchangable  prices  for 
dressed  beef  has  engaged  public  attention  for  years.  Latterly  Mr.  Vest’s  senate 
committee  has  unearthed  some*tangible  explanations  touching  the  matter,  but  it  has 
remained  for  English  accountants  to  get  the  very  root  of  the  anomaly.  This  they 
have  done  in  the  work  of  examination  into  the  books  and  contracts  of  Hammond  & 
Co.,  just  previous  to  the  sale  of  the  latter’s  business  to  an  English  syndicate.  The 
disclosures  were  interesting.  It  was  shown  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  firm  for  a 
period  of  three  years  were  51,861,942  on  a  plant  valued  at  $715,667,  but  capitalized  at 
$2,475,000.  On  this  showing,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  were  “  various  con¬ 
tracts  connected  with  the  business  as  going  concerns,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
business,  it  might  be  injudicious  to  publish — securities  of  the  purchasing  company 
to  the  amount  of  $6,400,000  were  readily  taken  in  London. — Age  of  Steel. 
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companies  has  given  the  producer  of  wheat  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 
for  example,  such  advantage  over  the  eastern  producer  that  he  can 
no  longer  raise  wheat  without  loss.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  transpor¬ 
tation  companies  can  fix  a  price  for  transporting  wheat,  high  enough  to 
prevent  the  western  wheat  grower  from  sending  a  single  bushel  to 
market ,  but  whether  they  are  required  to  adopt  such  a  principle  or 
policy  is  another  question.  If  the  transportation  companies  ought  to 
make  such  rates  as  will  protect  the  eastern  farmers  from  western  eom- 
pe  tion,  then  they  certainly  have  a  serious  grievance  against  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies  which  should  be  settled  without  delay.  But  if  we 
understand  the  eastern  farmers  they  do  not  maintain  this  doctrine :  their 
position  is,  that  the  same  rates  per  mile  ought  to  be  charged  to  all.  If 
this  principle  was  adopted  then  the  eastern  farmer  would  surely  have 
a  great  advantage  over  those  who  are  raising  wheat  and  other  products 
far  from  eastern  markets.  To  this,  however,  the  railroad  company  would 
reply  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expense  is  incurred  in  loading 
and  unloading  the  cars ;  and  that  the  expense  is  just  as  great  for  trans¬ 
porting  Avheat  a  mile  as  for  transporting  it  fifteen  hundred  miles.  They 
maintain,  therefore,  and  not  without  reason,  that  a  tariff  based  simply 
on  mileage,  not  taking  into  account  the  coast  of  loading  and  unloading 
the  cars,  would  be  very  unfair  and  they  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
adopt  it.  Before  concluding  our  inquiry  we  shall  try  to  present  the 
fullest  information  on  the  subject.  Until  we  know  what  the  facts  are, 
conclusions  cannot  be  safely  drawn.  The  importance  of  the  fullest  in¬ 
quiry  is  clearly  seen,  and  the  Bureau  will  give  all  information  that  can 
be  obtained. 

We  have  merely  outlined  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  depression,  and 
which  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  next  Deport.  In  the  meantime  we 
present  the  replies  to  the  blank  above  mentioned,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  size  of  farms  and  prices  of  things  sold  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  fanners.  The  inquiries  will  be  continued  in  the  next  Report. 
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CAUSES  OF  CHANGE  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  FARMING  LAND. 

A.  Has  the  building  of  railroads  increased  the  value  of  lands  in  your 
county,  and  if  so,  liow  much  and  in  what  sections 1 

.ADAMS. 

1.  Probably  somewhat  in  the  northern  part. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  From  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county. 

8.  There  has  been  no  railroads  built  in  this  section  for  ten  years. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4.  The  increased  facilities  for  handling-  freight  has  developed  manu¬ 
factories,  and  the  two  combined  have  locally  increased  the  value  of 
land. 

5.  Yes,  along  and  near  the  railroads,  about  one-third. 

6.  I  would  say  not,  as  railroads  only  took  the  place  of  the  canal  on 
the  Kiskiminetas  river  and  steamboats  on  the  Allegheny  river. 

7.  Not  any,  as  the  only  railroad  is  along  the  Allegheny  river  which 
is  a  navigable  stream  for  steamboats.  Land  is  not  as  valuable  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  Yes,  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  has.  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county . 

BUTLER. 

9.  Near  the  county  seat,  yes,  in  the  rural  parts,  no. 


BUCKS. 

10.  No,  except  along  their  lines  for  residences  and  speculative 
purposes. 

11.  It  has  increased  the  value  of  property  to  the  greatest  degree 
nearest  the  city,  and  to  some  extent,  that  adjacent  to  the  line  of  road. 
The  amount  varies  according  to  circumstances. 

BLAIR. 

12.  They  have  in  Altoona,  in  the  bounds  of  the  city,  and  for  two  or 
three  miles  away  ;  but  in  the  rural  districts  it  has  not  increased  the  value 
of  farms. 

13.  Not  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  railroads  and 
towns 
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14.  It  lias  increased  the  value  of  land  to  some  extent  throughout  the 
county,  perhaps  on  an  average  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  Perhaps  it  has  in  some  localities. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  Yes,  of  those  farthest  from  the  markets,  slightly. 

17. 1  think  not. 

18.  No. 

19.  A  new  road  has  been  built  from  Bloomsburg  to  a  growing  town  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  called  Jamison  City.  That  part  has 
been  increased  a  very  little  in  value. 

20.  It  has  not,  except  in  the  coal  mining  districts. 

21.  Lands  adjacent  to  towns  and  stations  increase  ;  other  lands  have 
not. 

22.  It  has  slightly  increased  the  value  of  town  property  adjacent  to 
the  stations. 

23.  Yes,  in  the  northern  part,  one  twenty-fifth. 

24.  But  very  little,  except  in  sections  adjacent  to  towns  and  railroad 
centres. 

26.  Thirteen  miles  north  of  Bloomsburg  it  has  not  materially  in¬ 
creased. 

27.  As  a  general  thing  we  do  not  think  so. 

28.  It  has  in  the  timber  and  mining  sections. 

29.  It  has  not  except  in  the  coal  mining  districts. 

30.  Yes,  the  land  in  Columbia  county  is  worth  one-fourth  more  than 
it  would  be  without  railroads.  But  they  are  not  now  valued  at  the 
inflated  war  prices,  but  one-third  less. 

31.  It  has  neither  increased  nor  diminished  the  price  of  farm  lands. 

32.  It  has  not. 

33.  Yes,  twenty-five  per  cent  in  all  sections. 

34.  It  has  some,  along  the  line  of  the  Bloomsburg  and  Sullivan  rail 
load,  but  to  say  how  much  would  be  mere  guessing ;  say  about  twenty 
per  cent. 

35.  It  has  m  the  lumber  and  mining  districts,  but  I  cannot  estimate 
how  much. 

CHESTER. 

36.  Very  little. 

37.  Yes,  near  railroads  in  some  localities. 

38.  Along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  in  the  eastern  section 
if  the  county,  land  has  doubled  or  trebled  in  value  for  building  pur- 
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poses,  but  I  should  not  suppose  that  more  than  one -twentieth  of  the 
county  has  been  thus  benefited. 

39.  In  about  one-fourth  of  the  county  the  value  has  incrased  on  an 
average  of  about  fifty  per  cent. 

40.  Yes,  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  about  fifty  per  cent. 

41.  Yery  much,  along  the  line  of  the  Penna,  11.  E. 

42.  While  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  increased,  the  nearer  to  a 
railroad  station  farms  are  located,  if  they  are  not  too  badly  cut  up,  they 
may  probably  bring  a  better  price  than  if  they  are  six  to  eight  miles 
distant. 

43.  No. 

44.  Yes',  along  the  Penna.  railroad  near  Philadelphia,  from  $150 
cents  to  $o00  per  acre. 

45.  Yes,  in  land  near  railroads,  ten  per  cent. 

46.  It  has  increased  the  value  of  land,  in  one -third  of  the  county,  forty 
per  cent,  in  the  extreme  northern  section  ;  in  the  eastern  section  it  lias 
probably  increased  one  hundred  per  cent. 

47.  It  has.  In  the  eastern  part  of  our  county,  it  has  increased  the 
valuation  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 

48.  Yes,  an  average  of  one-third  within  two  miles  of  railroads. 

49.  It  has  at  least  one- third,  and  along  the  line  of  the  railroads  it  has 
doubled  the  value,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  line  of  the  Penna. 
railroad,  where  it  has  increasd  four  or  five  fold. 

50.  Yes,  about  fifteen  dollars  per  acre.  But  more  especially  along 
the  roads  than  that  which  is  remote.  This  refers  to  the  roads  in  the 
county. 

51.  The  extension  of  railroads  to  the  far  west  has  lessened  the  prices 
of  farm  products  by  introducing  a  surplus  into  our  markets.  Farm 
lands  in  this  county  are  not  as  high  as  they  were. 

52.  No. 

53.  The  P.  &  B.  Central  railroad,  when  I  bought  my  land  in  1862.  I 
have  no  figures,  but  would  think  it  was  doing  ten  times  the  business 
now  that  it  did  then. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  Yes,  it  has  increased  the  value  in  the  northern  end  of  the  county. 

55.  Along  the  line  of  the  Bells’  Gap,  Beech  creek  and  Penna.  rail- 
oads  the  estimated  increase  is  one-fifth. 

56.  I  have  no  statistics  to  show  the  amount  of  increase.  In  the 
northeastern  and  southwestern  parts  the  railroads  were  built  as  an  out¬ 
let  for  coal  and  lumber. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Along  the  railroads  it  has  enhanced  in  value  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent.  Away  from  the  railroads  the  value  is  about  the  same. 
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59.  No  it  has  had  the  exactly  opposite  effect. 

(10.  It  has  increased  the  value  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Cumberland 
county  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre. 

61.  It  may  have  increased  the  value  in  tin*  south  side  of  the  county. 

62.  It  may  have  on  the  south  side. 

63.  It  has  not. 

64.  It  may  have  in  some  part  of  the  county. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  I  think  they  have  throughout  the  county. 

66.  I  think  not. 

67  and  68  no. 

69.  It  has  not  increased  but  injured  the  value. 

70.  The  building  of  railroads  lias  not  increased  the  value  of  land  in 
this  section. 

71.  It  has  not  increased. 

72.  No  railroads  have  been  built  in  this  part  of  the  county  for  twenty  - 
five  years,  therefore,  there  has  been  no  increase. 

CENTRE. 

73.  I  think  that  the  building  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  railroad  did,  at 
the  time  it  was  first  built,  enhance  the  value  of  property  along  its  route 
some  twenty-five  per  cent.,  but  since  1880  it  has  decreased  fully  ten  per 
cent. 

74.  There  has  been  no  apparent  increase  in  value,  but  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  not  been  so  much  as  it  would  have  been  without  the  railroads. 

75.  Not  unless  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns  or  villages. 

76.  No. 

77  and  78.  It  has  not. 

80  and  81.  No. 

82.  The  building  of  railroads  has  not  increased  the  value  of  property 
in  the  vicinity  of  Centre  Hall. 


CLINTON. 

83.  Along  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  the  Beech  creek,  and 
Bald  Eagle  Valley  K.  B.  the  value  of  land  may  have  increased,  but  it 
has  been  very  little. 

CLARION. 

84.  Not  recently. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  Land  has  decreased  in  value  twenty-five  per  cent  in  Dauphin 
county. 
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ERIE. 

86  and  87.  Yes,  along-  the  line  of  the  roads  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent. 
88  No. 

89.  Yes,  along-  the  line  of  railroads,  built  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent. 

90.  On  the  Lake  Shore  it  has  increased  the  value  of  land.  In  the 
centre  of  the  county  there  is  no  road  to  help  us  any. 

91.  It  has  increased  twenty -five  per  cent  in  Lake  Shore  and  near  the 
E.  &  P.  and  P.  P.  E.  railroads. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  The  building  of  railroads  has  not  caused  a  decline  in  the  value 
of  lands  anywhere  in  this  part  of  the  county.  In  mining  districts  and 
along  the  line  of  the  railroads  it  has  increased. 

93.  It  has  increased  along  the  railroad  lines. 

94.  It  has  increased  in  mineral  districts. 

INDIANA. 

96.  Land  has  risen  in  value  for  several  reasons,  viz  :  Development  of 
coal,  increase  of  population,  and  the  prospects  of  oil  and  gas.  The  rail¬ 
roads  come  in  as  a  means  of  transportation  and  of  course  assist. 

97.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  there  is  sixteen  miles  of  rail¬ 
road.  There  has  been  some  advance  along  the  line  of  this  road,  but  not 
in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

98.  I  think  not ;  as  we  have  no  great  railroads  in  this  county,  we  can 
not  say  that  we  are  benefited,  or  that  the  value  of  land  lias  been  in¬ 
creased  from  that  cause. 

99.  They  have  around  the  stations  and  where  there  is  coal,  but  agri 
culture  has  not  profited  by  railroads. 

100.  It  has  to  some  extent  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  county  for 
a  few  miles  on  either  side  of  the  branch  road  to  Indiana  where  it  ter¬ 
minates.  It  has  improved  the  business  of  the  merchants,  dealers  and 
bankers  in  the  town. 

101.  It  has  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  we  only  have  sixteen 
miles  of  railroad  from  Blairsville  to  Indiana  with  some  skirting  the 
south  side  of  the  county. 

102.  Yes,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  twenty-five  per  cent. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  It  has  not,  but  has  taken  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  the  county 
by  carrying-  lumber  that  was  formelv  paid  to  men  to  raft  it. 

104.  It  has  in  the  mining  districts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Punxsu- 
tawney  increased  the  value  of  land  about  twenty -five  cent. 
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105.  It  lias  increased  tlie  value  of  land  in  the  southern  part  of  Jefferson 
county  near  Punxsutawney  and  the  mining  districts,  and  gives  us  an 
outlet  for  our  coal 

106.  No. 

107.  In  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county  they  have  in¬ 
creased  the  value  of  coal  lands,  but  farm  lands  are  about  the  same. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  It  has  not. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  I  should  think  it  had  decreased  the  value  of  land  throughout  the 
county  except  in  land  located  near  the  railroads  where  it  has  increased 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre  according  to  location. 

110.  It  has  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  it  has  been  injurious  to  the 
community  in  general. 

111.  Not  in  our  section,  as  no  railroad  has  been  built  within  fifteen 
miles  of  us  in  the  last  twenty  years,  but  there  is  one  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  now. 

112.  The  building  of  railroads  has  increased  the  value  of  land  about 
twenty  per  cent  about  Lancaster  city. 

113.  They  have  in  and  about  Ephrata,  in  Ephrata  township. 

114.  It  has  increased  at  the  stations  and  villages  close  to  the  railroads 
from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent. 

115.  From  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre  nearest  to  railroads  and 
railroad  stations,  but  they  have  not  increased  the  value  of  land  five  or 
six  miles  away. 

116.  Ten  dollars  per  acre  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroads  and  stations. 
Five  or  six  miles  away  the  value  of  land  is  not  increased. 

117.  Around  the  immediate  vicinity  of  railroads  and  stations  from 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  but  four  or  five  miles  away  it  has  not. 

118.  In  towns  and  villages  through  which  the  railroads  run,  or  in 
their  vicinity,  it  has  increased,  but  outside  of  those  it  has  greatly  de¬ 
creased. 

119.  It  did  not  increase  five  or  six  miles  away  from  the  railroads  only 
close  to  them. 

121.  Yes,  it  has  to  some  extent,  that  which  is  nearest  the  stations. 

122.  The  building  of  railroads  certainly  tends  to  increase  the  value 
of  land,  but  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  price  of  farm  produce,  land 
is  worth  no  more  now  than  when  the  great  Peach  Bottom  railroad  was 
constructed. 

123.  At  the  time  they  were  built  they  increased  the  value  of  land 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  but  all  that 
increase  has  since  been  lost. 
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LEHIGH. 

124.  This  question  was  submitted  to  our  “  Grange”  meeting,  when 
nine  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  five  in  the  negative. 

125.  To  some  extent  along  the  railroads. 

126.  Not  much  I  think.  It  may  in  some  places,  but  not  over  the 
county  gerally. 

127  and  128.  Yes. 

129.  Yes,  along  the  Lehigh  river  and  the  various  railroads. 


LAWRENCE. 

130.  It  did  when  they  were  first  built,  but  since  they  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  far  west  and  bring  tliegrain  and  meat  here,  it  has  re¬ 
acted  and  lands  are  now  decreasing  in  value 

131.  The  building  of  railroads  has  not  increased  the  value  of  lands 
in  this  county  except  where  they  run  in  close  proximity  to  mineral 
lands. 

132.  In  the  southern  portions  of  the  county  where  the  railroad  runs 
through  farms,  it  decreases  their  value  twenty-five  per  cent,  but  from 
one  to  three  miles  from  it,  the  land  increases  five  per  cent, 

133.  Yes,  in  the  part  of  the  county  through  which  the  railroads  ran 
which  is  principally  in  the  western  and  northern  part,  land  is  fifty  per 
cent,  higher. 

LYCOMING.  ’ 

134.  Yes,  at  least  ten  per  cent  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
county. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  They  have  increased  the  value  of  the  lands  in  our  anthracite 
coal  region. 

136.  Yes,  all  along  the  D.  L.  &  W.  from  Berwick  to  the  Lackawanna, 
and  in  the  portion  next  the  B.  &  S. 

137.  They  may  have  increased  the  value  in  town  sections,  but  not  I 
think,  in  ours. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  On  the  line  of  the  North  Penn  road  fifty  per  cent. ,  on  the  Penna. 
R.  R.  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  per  cent. ,  and  on  the  Philada. 
&  Reading  from  ten  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 

139.  It  has  only  increased  their  value  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
roads  where  there  is  a  probability  of  the  land  being  needed  for  building 
purposes. 
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140.  It  lias  not  increased  the  value  of  land  Avitli  ns. 

141.  The  value  of  land  was  not  increased  except  in  a  very  few  cases 
where  they  have  opened  up  new  enterprises. 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  Yes,  say  five  per  cent. 

143.  Yes,  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  taken  as  a  whole. 

144.  There  have  been  no  railroads  built  for  a  long-  time. 

145.  Not  immediately  along-  the  roads,  but  within  a  limit  of  from  one 
to  four  miles  of  them,  timber  lands  have  also  been  benefited  by  reason 
of  the  timber. 

146.  Along  the  line  of  railroads, lands  are  more  valuable  than  they  are 
farther  away,  for  since  the  abandonment  of  the  canal,  without  railroads, 
there  would  be  no  means  of  transportation,  and  land  would  be  compar¬ 
atively  wortliess. 

146|.  No. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  I  think  it  has,  especially  the  one  along  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  the 
slate  companies  are  located,  and  at  Bangor,  Bath,  etc. ,  as  it  gives  a 
good  outlet  for  them  and  increases  the  value  of  the  land  more  or  less. 


NOBTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  Near  the  towns  the  value  has  increased. 

149.  Yes,  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  lands  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  of  the  railroad.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  value  of  farms  in 
Chillisquaque  township  and  not  in  the  whole  county. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  In  the  southeastern  section,  the  value  of  land  has  increased  to 
some  extent  by  the  development  of  coal  mines. 

151.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  railroads,  the  value  has  increased  from 
twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 

152.  Land  is  valued  at  about  one  dollar  per  acre  less  for  each  addi 
tional  mile  distant  it  is  from  the  railroads. 

153.  None  have  been  built  in  this  section  in  the  last  ten  years. 

154.  It  may  have  increased  their  value  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county, but  not  near  Eunice,  although  only  four  miles  from  a  railroad. 

155.  The  railroads  that  were  built  a  long  time  ago  increased  the  value 
of  land  in  their  immediate  vicinity  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent. , 
but  those  built  lately  have  had  no  effect  in  increasing  the  land  value. 
The  chief  increase  is  in  the  northern  and  central  sections. 

156.  I  think  not 
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157.  The  railroads  since  1870  have  decreased  the  value  of  farm  land 
fully  one-fourth. 

158.  Yes,  a  little  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 

SNYDER. 

159.  Building  of  railroads  has  not  increased  the  value  of  land  in  any 
section  of  the  county 

TIOGA. 

160.  1  do  not  think  they  have. 

161.  It  has  increased  the  value  in  Tioga  about  one-third. 

162.  It  has,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  from  other  causes. 

163.  No. 

164.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  by  reason  of  foreign  and  western  com¬ 
petition  made  possible  by  the  railroads. 

165.  The  farms  in  this  section  are  as  much  of  a  benefit  to  the  rail¬ 
roads,  as  the  railroads  are  to  the  farms,  and  they,  the  railroads,  do  not 
pay  their  share  of  the  taxes. 

166.  The  value  of  farm  lands  have  increased  about  twenty-five  per 
cent. ,  and  the  farms  have  increased  the  value  of  the  railroads  fully  fifty 
per  cent. 

167.  Yes,  in  the  southern  part. 

168.  I  don’t  know. 

169.  I  think  it  did,  for  a  time,  but  now,  as  they  are  almost  free  of  tax, 
and  the  farms  are  taxed  so  heavily  that  the  land  has  fallen  off  in  value. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  They  have  about  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  northern  part,  and  I 
think  in  the  southern  part  also. 

171.  They  have  not. 

172.  The  building  of  railroads  has  increased  the  value  of  land  I  would 
say  from  five  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  per  acre,  according  to  location. 

WYOMING. 

173.  It  has  not. 

174.  In  and  near  towns  it  has. 

175.  No. 

176.  It  lias  not. 

177.  Near  stations,  and  of  timber  lands  it  has. 

WARREN 

179.  They  have  equalized  values  along  their  lines  and  extended  their 
traffic  to  the  lumber  and  oil  regions  heretofore  remote  from  market. 
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180.  No,  lands  have  decreased  in  value  because  the  railroads  have 
brought  cheap  western  produce  into  competition  with  the  products  of 
our  farmers,  and  because  of  their  discrimination  against  us  in  freights. 

WAYNE. 

181.  Yes,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

YORK. 

182.  Yes,  near  the  boroughs  and  cities. 

183.  The  construction  of  the  Narrow- Guage  road  through  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  York  county  has  advanced  the  value  of  land  in  that  section. 

184  and  185.  No. 

186.  It  has,  for  building  and  business  purposes. 

187.  Not  in  Washington  township  York  county. 

188.  Only  in  sections  remote  from  towns  and  difficult  of  access,  and 
now  even  here  the  increase  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill. 

189.  Only  local  or  branch  roads  have  increased  the  value  of  farm 
lands,  and  then  only  in  the  sections  adjacent  to  such  roads,  by  bringing 
the  lands  and  their  products  into  the  market. 

190.  No. 

191.  Not  perceptibly. 

192.  They  have  perhaps  increased  the  value  of  timber  lands  along  the 
railroads,  but  not  the  farm  lands. 

193.  No. 

B.  Have  they  injured  the  value  of  land  anywhere ,  and  if  so,  about  how 

much  ? 


ADAMS. 

1.  No.  They  have  made  it  easier  of  access  to  market. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  None  as  far  as  I  know. 

3.  Not  any. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4  and  5.  No. 

6.  I  would  not  say  that  they  have,  directly,  but  it  costs  now  almost 
double  as  much  to  market  our  farm  products  as  it  did  when  we  depended 
on  water  transportation.  We  are  benefited  to  some  extent  by  the  faster 
travel.  The  railroads  in  this  county  follow  the  course  of  the  two  rivers. 

7.  They  have  injured  some  of  our  townships  in  an  indirect  way  in 
making  their  roads,  and  after  the  work  was  completed,  leaving  a  lot  of 
paupers  for  us  to  support. 
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BRADFORD. 

8.  I  do  not  think  they  have  depreciated  the  value  of  land  in  this 
county. 

BUTLER. 

9.  I  cannot  say. 

BUCKS. 

10.  Our  local  railroads  have  not  altered  the  value  of  farm  land  in 
°ur  county.  The  railroad  question  can  be  easily  solved  by  rates  which 
will  be  fair  to  all,  and  favors  to  none,  and  with  penalties  attached  f 01- 
non-compliance  with  the  same. 

11.  In  a  few  instances  they  have,  where  they  have  cut  a  farm  badly, 
and  there  is  no  station  near  enough  to  be  of  any  material  benefit. 

BLAIR. 

12.  I  do  not  think  they  have  injured  the  value  of  land  in  any  respect 
whatever. 

13.  No. 

14.  Farms  have  depreciated  in  value  here  in  Blair  county  from  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent. ,  in  the  last  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  Aot  to  my  knowledge.  The  only  way  in  which  they  could  injure 
us  would  be  by  bringing  grain  in  from  other  places  and  keeping  down 
prices  at  home 

COLUMBIA. 

1(1.  No,  except  by  cutting  farms  diagonally  in  passing-  through  them. 

1 1  ■  I  cannot  say  that  they  have,  except  where  they  run  through,  and 
cut  up  the  land. 

19.  I  do  not  think  the  building  of  railroads  is  injurious  to  farm  lands. 
It  is  a  little  inconvenient  for  some  people  to  get  to  and  from  them,  but 
they  do  not  make  the  land  less  valuable. 

21.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  they  have  been  an  injury.  In  our  sec¬ 
tions  we  bring  in  more  by  the  railroads  than  we  ship  away.  Such  as 
feitilizeis,  feed  stuff,  etc.,  as  we  are  near  to  the  coal  regions.  Farms 
that  railroads  run  through,  are  injured. 

22.  They  have  slightly  injured  the  value  of  properties  through  which 
they  run.  Farms  that  are  near  them  and  have  not  been  cut,  are 
slightly  increased  in  value 

23.  They  have,  especially  where  they  pa»ss  near  the  buildings  and  cut 
the  fields  in  all  shapes. 

24.  They  have  not. 
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27.  Only  those  lands  which  they  cross. 

28.  In  some  instances,  at  least  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent. 

30.  None.  Except  in  cases  where  their  construction  cuts  the  tract 
of  land. 

32.  They  have  injured  the  value  of.  land  in  Columbia  county  ten  per 
cent. 

33.  To  a  very  trifling  extent  if  at  all. 

34.  They  may  have  injured  some  village  property,  but  not  farming- 
lands. 

35.  They  have  in  farming  districts  to  a  limited  extent. 

CHESTER. 

30,  37,  38,  39,  40  and  41.  No. 

43.  Excepting  in  localities  sufficiently  near  the  city  to  accommodate 
suburban  travel.  All  other  land  is  hard  to  sell  at  what  were  gold 
values  before  the  war. 

44.  No.  Excepting  as  they  have  increased  the  facilities  for  western 
land  cultivation  and  opened  our  markets  to  products  that  can  more 
cheaply  be  raised  elsewhere. 

45.  No-,  unless  in  stimulating  the  development  of  towns  along  the 
lines  of  the  roads  at  the  expense  of  the  more  distant  ones. 

46.  I  would  say  not.  47.  They  have  not, 

48.  Not  generally.  49.  They  have  not. 

50.  No.  51.  About  twenty  per  cent,  generally.  52.  No. 

53.  I  would  say  not.  I  would  not  buy  land  that  was  not  convenient 
to  some  railroad. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  No,  sir;  nowhere  in  this  county. 

55.  Yes.  In  places  where  the  coal  has  been  taken  out,  the  surface  of 
the  land  has  settled,  but  these  places  are  not  many  and  the  injury  is 
light. 

56.  They  have  not  injured  but  increased  the  value. 

CUMBERLAND. 

5 1 .  Where  they  have  cut  farms  up  into  bad  shapes  and  have  decreased 
the  value  of  them. 

59.  Yes, everywhere  in  the  county.  As  lands  and  improvements,  can¬ 
not  be  sold  now-  for  the  cost  of  the  improvements. 

60,  61,  62  and  63.  They  have  not. 

64.  I  don’t  think  they  have  injured  the  value  of  the  land. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  They  have  not  injured  it  any,  unless  it  is  in  the  farms  the  rail¬ 
roads  run  through 
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66.  I  think  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent. 

67  and  68.  About  thirty  per  cent. 

69.  They  have  injured  it  forty  per  cent. 

70.  They  have  not  directly  affected  the  price  of  land  in  this  vicinity. 

71.  They  have  injured  the  value  of  land  about  forty  per  cent. 

72.  No. 

CENTRE. 

73.  Only  so  far  as  cutting-  individual  properties  by  running-  throug-li 
farms  is  concerned.  In  some  of  which  cases,  where  there  were  judicial 
proceedings,  the  decrease  in  value  has  been  fixed  at  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent. 

71.  They  have  injured  the  value  of  land  very  much  in  farms  through 
which  they  pass  except  in  places  where  there  are  mineral  deposits. 

75.  They  have  not  injured  it  any. 

76.  No. 

77.  None,  except  farms  that  the  railroads  run  through. 

78.  I  do  not  think  they  have  injured  the  value. 

79.  They  have  decreased  the  value  of  land  one-half. 

80.  Very  little,  except  where  they  run  through  farms. 

81.  Yes,  some  lands  adjoining  the  roads. 

82.  I  don't  think  railroads  have  injured  the  value  of  our  lands. 

CLARION. 

81.  Yes,  by  causing  us  to  compete  with  the  low  priced  no  taxed  west¬ 
ern  land,  together  with  freight  discrimination,  has  caused  the  price  of 
real  estate  to  depreciate  fully  fifty  per  cent. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  They  have  injured  the  value  of  land  by  discrimination  in  freight. 

ERIE. 

86  and  87.  No. 

88.  Only  where  they  run  directly  through  the  farm. 

89  and  91.  No. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  The  value  of  land  has  not  been  injured  in  this  section  by  the 
building  of  railroads. 

93.  They  have  improved  the  value  of  land. 

91.  They  have  not  injured  the  value  of  land  in  this  place. 

INDIANA. 

96.  They  have  not  injured  the  value  of- land. 

j^ote _ The  number  has  been  omitted  when  no  answer  lias  been  given. 
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97.  They  have,  by  shipping-  grain  and  stock  from  the  west  for  less 
than  we  can  afford  to  raise  them  at. 

98.  As  the  value  of  our  land  has  decreased  very  much,  the  railroads, 
as  well  as  the  other  great  monoplies,  have  had  their  share  in  working 
our  injury. 

99.  They  have  not  in  this  county,  they  have  been  a  benefit  in  the 
way  of  shipping  our  stock,  etc.,  to  market. 

100.  They  have  to  a  certain  extent,  indirectly,  by  being  carriers  of 
farm  produce  of  all  kinds,  cheaper  than  the  farmer  here  can  raise  it. 
Also  by  charging  as  much,  or  nearly  so,  for  what  the  farmer  ships  as 
they  do  for  through  freight,  thus  making  him  compete  in  both  ways. 

101.  I  do  not  think  they  have  to  any  considerable  extent. 

102.  They  have  not. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  Yes,  as  we  formerly  raised  early  potatoes,  cabbage  and  garden 
truck  and  got  big  prices  for  it,  but  now  that  sort  of  stuff  is  all  shipped 
in  by  railroad,  and  when  ours  is  ready  for  market  the  price  is  away 
down. 

104.  They  have  everywhere,  except  near  the  mining  districts,  land 
has  decreased  about  fifteen  per  cent. 

105.  They  have,  by  bringing  beef  and  grain  into  our  county  from 
other  places. 

106.  No.  107.  They  have  not. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  No  railroads  have  been  built  lately. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  They  have  injured  the  value  of  the  land  by  cutting  it  in  cor¬ 
ners,  and  by  flooding  our  markets  with  western  products.  I  should 
therefore  say  that  our  land  had  decreased  in  value  from  five  to  fifty 
dollars  per  acre,  according  to  location. 

110.  They  have,  about  twenty -five  dollars  per  acre. 

111.  Not  in  our  section. 

112.  I  do  not  think  the  railroads  injure  the  values. 

113.  No. 

114.  They  have  injured  the  value  of  land  a  certain  distance  away  from 
the  villages. 

115.  Yes  they  have,  by  cutting  farms  in  two  they  make  a  difference 
in  their  price,  decreasing  the  value  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre. 

116.  Yes,  by  cutting  farms  in  corners  they  are  reduced  in  value  at 
least  ten  dollars  an  acre. 

117.  Yes  they  have,  where  they  have  cut  the  farm  into  triangular 
lots,  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  an  acre. 
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118.  Tlie  western  competition  lias  caused  the  value  of  land  to  decline 
about  three-eights. 

119.  They  have  depreciated  the  value  of  the  farms  they  have  cut 
through  twenty  dollars  an  acre. 

121.  Farms  that  have  been  cut  through  by  railroads  are  worth  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  less  per  acre  than  they  were  before. 

122.  They  have  certainly  not  injured  the  value  of  land.  123.  No. 

LEHIGH. 

124.  It  was  agreed  by  our  Grange,  that  they  had  injured  the  value 
of  land,  slightly. 

125.  Very  little. 

126.  Some  farms  have  been  injured.  I  think  our  grain  and  horses 
would  be  worth  more  if  we  had  no  railroads,  and  land  would  be  worth 
more  because,  now  they  bring  the  western  farmer  into  competition 
with  the  eastern  one. 

127.  Very  little.  128.  No. 


LAWRENCE. 

130.  They  injure  farms  which  lie  some  distance  from  the  stations. 

131.  They  have  injured  those  that  they  pass  through,  except  mineral 
lands,  to  the  extent  of  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre. 

132.  They  have,  twenty-five  per  cent. 

133.  They  injure  the  value  of,  when  they  run  close  to  and  parallel 
with  a  public  road  as,  it  destroys  the  travel  on  the  road. 


LYCOMING. 

134.  They  have  not  to  my  knowledge. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  My  opinion  is  that  they  have  injured  the  value  of  the  land  which 
is  remote  from  the  coal  regions.  136.  No. 

137.  I  think  they  have  injured  the  value  in  Exeter  township,  but  I 
cannot  say  how  much. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  No,  except  where  in  some  cases  they  have  injured  farms  by 
means  of  curves  and  triangular  cuts. 

139.  They  have  not  injured  land  values  except  by  bringing  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  west  into  our  markets,  where  they  are  sold  cheaper  than 
we  can  raise  them. 

140.  In  some  instances  they  have  where  the  farms  have  been  badly 
cut  in  the  construction  of  the  railroads. 
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141.  Land  through  which  the  roads  run  has  been  injured  in  some 
eases  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent. 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  Yes,  in  cases  where  the  roads  cut  through  farms  and  divide 
them  to  a  disadvantage. 

143.  They  have,  in  a  number  of  cases  where  farms  were  incon¬ 
veniently  cut  probably  declined  in  value  more-  than  enough  to  offset 
the  benefits  derived. 

144.  They  have  not. 

145.  They  have  injured  the  land  that  has  been  cut  by  them,  and  dis- 
advantageously  divided. 

146.  No,  except  where  they  cut  small  farms.  136|.  No. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  They  have  injured  farm  lands  seriously. 

149.  They  have  not  in  this  township,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  give 
any  statement  for  other  portions  of  the  county. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  Had  there  never  been  a  railroad  built  in  the  United  States  our 
land  in  this  county  would  be  much  more  valuable. 

151.  I  think  not. 

152.  Farmers  living  near  the  railroads  are  selling  too  much  hay,  straw 
and  potatoes.  They  have  injured  land  values  in  this  manner. 

154.  Only  in  the  matter  of  causing  more  fencing  to  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  stock. 

155.  They  have  injured  certain  sections  by  fire  to  a  small  extent.  In 
some  places  the  timber  on  large  tracts  has  been  ruined. 

156.  Yes,  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  more.  158.  No. 

159.  The  building  of  railroads  has  not  injured  the  price  of  land  in  this 
county,  but  the  building  of  them  to  the  far  west  has  caused  the  price  of 
land  here  to  decrease. 

TIOGA. 

160.  They  have  injured  the  farms  tlirough  which  they  pass.  There 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  value  of  lands  here  for  the  past  ten  years. 

161.  We  have  valleys  in  this  county,  and  two  railroads  run  up  each 
valley,  and  in  each  of  them  the  land  is  badly  cut  up  and  has  depreciated 
along  their  course  in  the  valleys. 

162.  They  have  not.  163.  No. 

165.  In  the  township  of  Farmington  in  which  I  live  tliei-e  are  no  rail¬ 
roads,  and  consequently  no  damage  to  the  land. 

166.  Lands  traversed  by  railroads  have  been  injured  twenty -five  per 
cent. 
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168.  Indirectly  they  have  by  not  paying  there  proportion  of  the  taxes, 
but  I  don’t  know  how  much,  and  by  their  high  freight  and  passenger 
rates. 

169.  They  must  injure  the  value  of  small  farms  by  cutting  them. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  None,  only  what  they  use  for  tracks  and  that  they  pay  for. 

172.  They  do  not  injure  the  value  of  land,  but  are  a  benefit  all  the 
time. 

WYOMING. 

173,  174,  175  and  176.  They  have,  thirty  per  cent.  177.  No. 

WARREN. 

179.  The  railroads  should  pay  taxes  on  their  road  beds  the  same  as 
other  lands  are  taxed,  but  not  on  their  rolling  stock. 

180.  Yes,  timber  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  have  been 
rendered  nearly  worthless  because  the  railroads  afford  transportation 
for  the  timber,  and  the  land  itself  is  now  almost  valueless. 

181.  Yes  in  Salem  and  Lake  Townships,  at  least  eight  or  ten  per 
cent. 

YORK. 

182.  No  place,  except  land  at  a  distance  from  the  railroads. 

183.  I  do  not  think  so,  although  in  the  sections  through  which  the 
old  railroads  ran  the  land  now  is  much  less  valuable  than  it  was  soon 
after  they  were  constructed.  But  I  think  the  depreciation  should  be 
attributed  to  other  causes. 

184.  Yes  they  have,  indirectly.  185.  No. 

186.  I  know  of  no  place  where  the  value  has  depreciated. 

187.  I  think  that  land  ten  miles  away  from  the  railroad  has  depreci¬ 
ated  one-third  since  the  railroad  was  built. 

188.  Local  railroads  have  benefitted  the  sections  they  have  opened 
up ;  but  the  discrimination  against  us  by  the  transportation  corpora¬ 
tions  has  injured  the  value  of  all  farm  land. 

189.  Lands  have  decreased  by  reason  of  competition.  The  western 
products  are  brought  to  the  eastern  markets  cheaply  by  the  low  freight 
rates  of  the  trunk  lines. 

190.  Yes,  indirectly.  191.  No. 

192.  Not  directly,  except  the  properties  they  pass  through  ;  but  they 
have  been  injured  indirectly  by  carrying  grain  and  stock  from  the  west 
at  lower  rates  than  thy  will  ship  for  the  eastern  farmers. 

193.  Thirty  per  cent,  at  least.  By  reason  of  the  railroads  carrying 
grain  and  stock  from  the  west  cheaper  than  it  can  be  raised  here  at  a 
profit. 
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0.  If  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  value  of  lands  in  flour  county ,  irhat 

are  the  causes  ? 


ADAMS. 

1.  The  low  prices  for  grain.  The  land  is  somewhat  impoverished  by 
continued  cropping-  and  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  required 
to  bring-  g-ood  crops,  which  makes  them  cost  more  than  they  are  worth 
in  the  market. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  There  has  been  no  decline  but  rather  an  increase  by  reason  of  oil 
developments. 

3.  There  has  been  a  great  decline  in  value ;  cause,  the  mq  >rofitable- 
ness  of  farming. 


armstong. 

4.  To  answer  this  question  beats  the  Dutch.  The  sole  cause  is  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  farm  products  of  all  kinds,  without  a  correspon¬ 
ding'  decline  in  the  cost  of  living,  tools,  etc.  Now  what  has  caused  the 
decline  in  the  market  value  of  produce  ? 

High  taxes.  Discrimination  m  favor  of  corporations  and  unequal 
assessments. 

6.  Land  values  have  depreciated  fifty  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.  The 
causes  are  increased  taxation  with  decreasing  prices  for  farm  products, 
making  other  branches  of  industry  more  profitable  to  capitalists, 
leaving  the  land  a  drug  on  the  market. 

7.  The  principal  cause  is  the  depreciation  in  value  of  farm  products 
and  high  and  unjust  taxation  on  real  estate.  There  are  very  few  farmers 
that  make  enough  profit  to  pay  more  than  the  taxes. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  Increase  of  taxes  and  lower  price  of  farm  produce. 

BUTLER. 

9.  Tes:  monopolies,  and  high  and  unequal  taxation 

BUCKS. 

10.  Contraction  in  the  currency,  discrimination  and  low  freight  rates, 
increased  taxation,  an  unjust  tariff,  with  a  very  high  protection  for  some 
industries  and  literally  free  trade  for  ours.  Adulteration  in  food,  etc. 

11.  Principally  the  cheap  government  lands  and  railroad  grants  in 
the  west,  and  cheap  railroad  transportation  rates  to  the  seaboard. 
It  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  same  causes  that  affect  other  indus¬ 
tries  throughout  the  country. 
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BLAIR. 

12.  The  slow  returns  that  comes  from  the  products  of  the  farm,  and 
western  competition . 

13.  Yes  :  the  depreciation  in  value  of  agricultural  products. 

14.  The  principal  cause  is  the  discrimination  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  in  favor  of  Western  shippers  in  carrying  grain  and  cattle  for  as 
small  amount  of  money  as  they  do  from  the  cheap  western  lands, 
thereby  putting  those  who  are  thousands  of  miles  away,  on  an  equality 
with  us  for  market  facilities. 


BEDFORD. 

15.  The  decline  has  been  caused  by  the  low  price  of  grain. 


COLUMBIA. 

16.  Probably  western  competition  more  than  anything  else. 

17.  The  depreciation  in  farm  lands  is  to  lie  attributed  to  the  low 
price  of  all  kinds  of  products. 

18.  The  unjust,  unequal  and  discriminating  system  of  taxation,  also 
the  decline  in  the  prices  of  cereal  products  and  that  system  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  paternal  protection  to  a  class,  and  against  the  farmer. 

19.  This  question  will  admit  of  an  unlimited  answer ;  the  cause  will 
vary  with  different  persons  ideas,  one  prominent  cause  is  that  farms 
had  been  bought  when  money  was  easy. 

20.  The  cheapness  of  farm  products,  such  as  grain,  cattle,  etc.  Dis¬ 
crimination  in  freight  rates  unequal  taxation.  Adulterated,  food  such 
as  lard,  vinegar,  etc.  Too  high  a  rate  of  interest  and  not  enough  money 
in  circulation. 

21.  The  unprofitableness  of  the  productions  of  farms  as  they  have 
been  hitherto  managed.  Unequal  taxation,  other  industries  which  are 
more  profitable  causing  men  to  abandon  farming  for  other  business. 

22.  There  is  a  decline,  and  the  cause  is  the  low  price  of  farm  products. 

23.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  farm  products. 

24.  There  has  been  a  decline  and  the  cause  is  the  cheap  and  fertile 
lands  of  the  west,  high  and  unjust  taxes  on  land,  and  farmers  going  into 
other  business  that  pays  better. 

25.  Low  prices  of  farm  products. 

26.  The  raising  of  grain  in  the  west  and  shipping  it  here  cheaper 
than  we  can  raise  it. 

27.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  land  in  this  county  is  owing  to  the 
the  cheap  grain  and  meat  of  the  west.  Excessive  charges  on  short 
shipments  by  freight,  especially  express  charges,  which  largely  cut 
down  the  profits  on  short  shipments  of  meats,  fruits,  vegatables, 
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etc.  Tlie  liig-li  price  of  farm  labor  when  compared  with  profits.  In¬ 
creased  taxation  compared  with  taxes  on  other  investments. 

28.  The  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  caused  by  western 
competition.  Discrimination  in  freight  rates,  adulteration  of  food,  the 
need  of  more  money  in  circulation,  the  necessity  of  a  lower  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  unequal  taxation,  etc. 

29.  Cheapness  of  farm  products  such  as  grain,  cattle,  etc.  Discrim¬ 
ination  in  freight  rates  by  the  railroads,  adulterated  food  products,  such 
as  lard,  vinegar,  butter,  etc.  Too  high  a  rate  of  taxation  and  not 
enough  money  in  circulation. 

30.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  one  third  in  the  value  of  lands  here 
caused  by  the  abatement  of  the  war  fever.  The  increase  of  western 
land  brought  under  cultivation  and  the  competition  with  that  section. 
The  burden  of  local  taxation  and  the  ungarded  policy  of  the  state  in 
granting  charters  and  creating  corporations  with  perpetual  succession, 
thus  crushing  out  individual  enterprise  ,etc.,  etc. 

31.  Low  prices  of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  cheap  railroad  freights 
from  the  west. 

31.  The  real  cause  in  my  judgement  is  to  be  found  in  our  pernicious 
legislation,  trusts  and  combines,  unjust  revenue  laws  and  railroad 
transportation  corporations. 

33.  The  low  price  of  grain,  etc.,  makes  farming  unprofitable  and  the 
migration  of  farmers  to  the  west  makes  more  sellers  than  buyers,  hence 
the  declining  market  for  farm  property. 

34.  The  great  decline  is  caused,  First,  by  excessive  taxation  directly, 
and  indirectly,  by  the  pillage  tariff  making  high  prices  for  necessaries 
of  life  for  labourers  on  farms.  Second,  the  unhealthy  foreign  market 
for  grain.  Third,  too  many  railroads  to  the  Western  lands. 

35.  Low  price  of  grain,  scarify  of  money  and  western  competition. 

CHESTED. 

36  and  37.  The  cause  is  the  low  prices  of  xarm  products. 

38.  Western  competition  and  the  desire  of  farmers  generally  to  in 
vest  their  money  in  other  enterprises  that  are  more  profitable,  and 
entail  less  work. 

39.  The  decline  is  caused  by  our  inability  to  compete  with  the  west. 

40.  Low  prices. 

42.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  land,  of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the  general  decline  in  the  prices 
of  farm  products. 

43.  Foreign  wheat,  general  over-production  in  the  west,  of  all  crops 
that  are  adapted  to  this  section  of  country,  which  are  shipped  here  at 
nominal  rates. 
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44.  Low  freights  and  competition  with  the  rich  western  lands. 

45.  Yes,  there  has  been  a  decline,  which  has  been  caused,  by  over¬ 
production. 

46.  Lack  of  railroad  facilities,  and  the  low  price  of  products,  caused 
by  western  competition. 

47.  Low  prices  for  farm  produce. 

48.  The  decline  in  land  values  has  been  caused  by  the  unprofitable¬ 
ness  of  the  occupation  of  farming  resulting  from  railroad  discrimination 
and  other  causes. 

49.  Taking  off  the  inflated  prices  that  existed  during  the  war  the 
value  of  land  has  not  depreciated. 

50.  Taking  the  whole  country  of  the  United  States,  over  production, 
and  the  ability  to  transport  produce  cheaply  from  the  remote  parts 
where  land  is  cheaper,  and  the  soil  more  productive,  is  the  cause  of  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  land. 

51.  Mainly  over-production. 

52.  Western  production. 

58.  Because  ninty-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  farmers  say  that 
farming  does  not  pay. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  There  has  been  no  decline. 

55.  There  has  been  no  decline — but  rather  an  increase,  owing  to  the 
many  branch  railroads  and  new  mining  towns  springing  up. 

56.  The  cutting  off  of  timber  and  taking  out  of  coal  lias  caused  the 
decline.  In  the  north-western  part  of  the  county  near  Du  Bois,  land 
covered  by  pine  and  other  timber-  and  under  laid  with  coal  is  valued  as 
high  as  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre  ;  without  timber  or  coal  twenty 
dollars. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  The  low  price  of  produce. 

58.  Yes,  there  has  been  a  decline  and  I  think  the  cause  is  high  tax¬ 
ation,  low  prices  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  produce  raiseed  on  farms. 

59.  Low  prices  of  farm  products,  outrageous  railroad  discrimination, 
and  unjust  taxation. 

60.  The  low  price  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  all  farm  products. 

61.  62  and  63.  Low  prices  of  grain. 

64.  The  cause  of  the  decline,  is  the  low  price  of  grain  and  produce. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  There  has  been  no  decline  in  Bloomfield  township  but  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  rest  of  the  county. 
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66.  The  cause  of  the  decline  is  contracting  and  manipulating  the 
medium  of  exchange.  High  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect,  railway 
discrimination  in  fevor  of  western  freight  and  against  us,  in  short  op¬ 
pression  by  corporate  power. 

67  and  68.  The  decline  is  caused  by  the  high  rate  of  interest,  dis 
crimination  by  railroads,  high  taxes,  and  contraction  of  currency. 

69  and  70.  The  main  cause  of  the  depression,  is  the  low  prices  of  agri 
cultural  products. 

71.  There  has  been  a  decline  and  the  cause  is  the  low  price  of  all  farm 
products  from  over  production  in  the  Western  states  and  territories, 
which  product  is  shipped  in  here  at  low  rates  by  the  railroads,  overstall¬ 
ing  our  markets. 

72.  The  decline  of  the  oil  business  in  this  part  of  the  state  and  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  our  home  farm  products 

CENTRE. 

73.  The  low  price  of  our  products  without  a  corresponding  decline  in 
the  cost  of  labor.  Second,  no  decrease  in  taxes,  nor  in  the  rates  of 
interest  for  money. 

74.  The  cause  of  the  decline  in  land  values  is,  First,  the  depreciation 
in  the  price  of  farm  products.  Second,  the  impoverishment  of  tin1 
soil.  Third,  the  tendency  of  the  land  on  hillsides  to  wash  off  and 
become  more  rocky. 

75.  The  low  price  of  everything  that  is  raised  on  the  farm. 

76.  The  unprofitableness  of  the  crops  raised. 

77.  Over  taxation,  resumption  of  specie  payments,  demonitization  of 
silver  which  depreciates  the  prices  of  farm  products  in  foreign  markets, 
are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  land  values. 

78  and  79.  The  low  price  of  farm  products. 

80.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat. 

81.  The  low  price  of  the  products  raised. 

82.  All  the  products  of  the  farm  are  low  and  the  taxes  are  high  as  are 
all  that  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  are  the  causes  of  the  decline. 

CLINTON. 

83.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  farm  products. 


CLARION. 

84.  Competing  with  low  priced  western  land  in  meat  and  grain,  ex¬ 
cessive  home  taxation,  and  buying  goods  that  are  made  at  a  rate  of 
three  dollars  per  day  wages  while  the  stuff  that  we  give  in  exchange 
pays  us  about  fifty  cents  per  day  ;  in  short,  the  Government  aiding 
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manufacturers  at  our  expense  are,  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  land 
values. 

dauphin. 

85.  The  cause  is  dull  markets  and  low  prices. 

ERIE. 

80  and  87.  Discrimination  against  the  farmer. 

88.  Contraction  of  the  currency  is  the  cause. 

89.  Yes ;  and  the  cause  is,  discrimination  against  the  farmer. 

90.  Grain  and  beef  are  shipped  here  from  the  west  so  cheaply  that 
we  cannot  compete  with  western  farmers.  Land  is  not  as  valuable  here 
as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  there  is  not  much  sale  for  it  at  any  price. 

91.  There  has  been  a  decline,  and  the  cause  is,  the  general  decline  in 
the  prices  of  stock  and  farm  produce,  and  the  close  money  market. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  Unjust  and  discriminating  tax  laws  ;  too  much  of  the  government 
revenues  is  collected  from  land  or  real  estate.  Again,  money  that  is 
invested  in  other  business  pays  a  better  per  centage.  A  decline  in  the 
price  of  the  products  of  the  farm.  A  lower  rate  of  interest  to  farmers 
would  help  to  maintain  the  value  of  land. 

93.  A  decline  in  everything  except  taxes. 

94.  Unjust  and  discriminating  tax  laws ;  too  much  of  the  government 
expenses  are  collected  from  land  or  real  estate.  Again,  money  invested 
in  other  business  pays  a  better  per  centage.  The  decline  in  the  price  of 
farm  products.  A  lower  rate  of  interest  to  farmers  would  be  a  great 
elief  to  them. 


INDIANA. 

95.  First,  scarcity  of  money  in  circulation.  Second,  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  agricultural  products  and  stock  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps 
from  their  decreased  fertility,  from  constant  cropping. 

96.  The  land  on  an  average  has  not  declined  any  in  price  in  ten 
years. 

97.  Our  land  here  will  not  sell  for  half  that  it  would  have  done  some 
years  ago.  There  are  many  causes  ;  chief  of  which  are  low  prices  for 
farm  products  and  heavy  taxation.  There  is  land  for  sale  all  over  the 
County. 

98.  Excessive  taxation,  monoplies,  reductions  in  the  price  of  farm  or 
agricultural  production  and  live  stock. 

99.  There  has  been  a  decline  and  the  causes  have  been  competition 
in  stock  and  grain.  Heavy  taxes  and  no  manufactories. 
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100.  Increase  of  taxation  and  legislation  making-  it  obligatory  to  pay 
them  in  a  certain  fixed  time.  Giving  stock  men  and  dealers  chances  to 
keep  prices  down  to  low  rates ;  and  not  all  farmers  being  forehanded 
enough  to  pay  their  taxes  and  hold  their  stock  and  produce  for  better- 
prices  are  some  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  land. 

101.  Some  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  are  the  low  prices  of  farm 
produce  and  the  high  prices  for  coffee,  sugar,  lumber  and  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  carried,  or  dealt  in  by  options.  Even  binder-twine 
cannot  escape  the  Buzzards. 

102.  Excessive  taxation  on  real  estate.  Discriminations  of  railroads 
in  favor  of  the  western,  and  against  the  eastern  products.  Also  the 
unjust  influences  of  trusts,  middlemen  and  corporations. 


JEFFERSON. 

103.  Wheat,  oats  and  corn  can  be  shipped  in  here  cheaper  than  we  can 
raise  them.  Farm  hands  at  one  dollar  per  day  wages,  and  wheat  at 
eighty  cents  a  bushel,  and  without  phosphates,  we  can  only  get  eight 
mid  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 

104.  Railroads  and  class  legislation  have  been  the  causes  of  the 
decline  in  land  values. 

105.  Railroads  shipping  in  cheap  western  products,  class  legislation 
which  causes  us  to  pay  a  duty  on  all  we  buy  and  compete  with  the 
world  in  all  we  sell. 

106.  There  has  been  no  decline. 

107.  There  has  been  a  decline,  which  is  caused  by  cutting  off  the 
pine  and  other  timber,  the  timber  being  our  main  export  is  about  all 
cut. 


JUNIATA. 

108.  There  has  been  a  decline  and  the  causes  are,  First,  competition 
with  the  cheap  lands  of  the  west  and  discrimination  in  their  favor  by 
the  railroads.  Second,  the  enormous  tariff,  which  enters  into  all  the 
articles  used  on  the  farm  while  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  sell. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  One  cause  is  that  the  land  has  been  over  valued,  taxes  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  The  Tariff  still  being  increased  and  no  foreign  markets. 
Being  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  the  products  of  the  west,  these 
things  must  and  will  reduce  the  value  of  our  lands,  but  such  are  the 
fruits  of  our  legislation. 

110.  Financial  embarrassment  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  farm 
values,  our  farmers  live  too  extravagantly,  and  they  are  not  able  to  take 
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their  high  living  out  of  the  poor  mans'  hide,  and  the  consequence  is, 
bankruptcy. 

111.  I  think  the  low  price  of  farm  products  and  no  reduction  of  taxes. 
Second,  our  inability  to  compete  with  western  lands  and  products  at 
existing  railroad  rates.  Third,  the  high  rates  of  wages  which  we  must 
pay  for  help  especially  female  help,  which  is  generally  worthless. 
Fourth,  inability  of  the  farmers  to  realize  anything  on  their  investments 
especially  those  bearing  interest. 

112.  Unprofitableness  of  all  farm  products  from  the  very  low  prices. 

113.  Low  prices  for  farm  products. 

114.  First,  The  over-production  of  the  west  which  is  stimulated  by  the 
railroads.  Second,  the  tariff,  which  gives  us  no  opening  for  our  sur¬ 
plus. 

115.  Because  land  has  been  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  too  high,  and  it  never  had  the  intrinsic  value  that  it  was 
held  at.  It  is  worth  about  ninty  dollars  per  acre  on  an  average. 

116.  Land  has  been  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per¬ 
cent.  too  high.  From  eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars  is  the  most  it  is 
worth. 

117.  The  decline  has  been  caused  by  the  unprofitableness  of  farming, 
the  low  prices  received  for  products  and  railroad  discrimination. 

118.  The  competition  of  the  west,  and  the  unprofitableness  of  tobacco 
and  wheat  raising  as  foreign  tobacco  has  superceded  domestic. 

119.  The  causes  are  over-production  and  too  much  tariff. 

120.  The  low  price  of  grain. 

121.  Because  the  price  of  land  was  too  high  and  high  taxes,  and  low 
price  of  products. 

122.  The  low  prices  for  farm  produce  while  taxes  and  the  cost  of  labor 
remain  about  the  same. 

123.  There  has  been  an  average  reduction  in  the  gross  value  of  farm 
products  of  forty  per  cent,  and  except  in  the  item  of  farm  machinery, 
there  has  been  but  a  slight  reduction  in  the. cost  of  operating  a  farm. 
Consequently  the  reduction  of  the  net  receipts  from  farm  lands  of 
thirty-five  per  cent. ,  has  been  followed  by  about  the  same  decline  in 
the  value  of  the  land. 

LEHIGH. 

124.  Western  competition,  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  farm  products, 
and  the  general  unprofitableness  of  farming,  are  some  of  the  causes  of 
the  decline  in  land  values. 

125.  Because  farming  does  not  pay. 

126.  The  causes  are,  First,  unequal  taxation.  Second,  no  protection 
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on  the  greater  parts  of  farm  products.  Third,  the  sharp  competition 
with  western  farmers. 

127.  There  has  been  a  decline,  and  the  cause  is,  the  poor  market  for 
our  product. 

129.  Western  competition,  and  the  unprofitableness  of  farming-  here. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  One  cause  is,  that  farm  produce  of  nearly  all  kinds  has  deprecia¬ 
ted  in  value,  and  labor  and  the  necessaries  that  the  farmer  is  oblig-ed  to 
buy  have  not  cheapened  in  proportion.  The  high  tariff  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  giving  away  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  lands  which  are  brought 
into  competition  with  the  highly  taxed  lands  of  the  east.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in  the  value  of  land. 

131.  An  inadequate  amount  of  money  in  circulation  which  means 
“  Dear  Money”  and  consequently  cheap  products,  together  with  western 
competition,  are  the  causes  of  the  decline. 

132.  The  low  prices  of  farm  produce  and  the  high  price  of  labor. 
The  labor  combines  are  fast  running  into  socialism  and  anarchism. 
These  are  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  farm  values. 

133.  The  shipping  of  dressed  beef  into  the  state  together  with  other 
farm  commodities,  and  the  high  rate  of  taxation  have  discouraged  many 
of  our  young  men  in  the  business  of  farming  and  so  they  are  leaving 
the  old  farms  and  going  away  and  the  value  of  the  farms  is  declining. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  The  cause  of  the  decline  is  chiefly  the  low  prices  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  One  of  the  causes  is  the  exhaustion  of  the  fertility  of  the  land 
that  has  been  worked  for  the  last  one  hundred  years.  Another  cause 
is  the  competition  of  the  west  in  the  production  of  grain,  beef  and 
pork. 

136.  I  think  that  land  in  this  section  has  about  held  its  own,  but  to¬ 
ward  Wilkes-Barre,  Nanticoke  and  Plymouth  and  other  coal  towns  the 
value  has  gi’eatly  increased. 

137.  The  decline  has  been  caused  by  the  lack  of  the  necessary  amount 
of  fertilizers  which  causes  the  land  to  run  down,  and  entails  poor  crops, 
so  we  are  not  able  to  compete  with  the  west  that  is  flooding  our  markets 
with  their  produce. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  The  decline  in  land  value  has  been  caused  by,  First,  Over  pro- 
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deletion  of  farm  produce  and  the  consequent  low  prices  which  has  been 
caused  by  rapid  development  of  western  states  and  territories  under  the 
Homestead  law.  Second,  unequal  taxation. 

139.  The  decline  has  been  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  price  of  milk, 
hay,  wheat,  butter,  eggs  and  other  farm  products,  also  the  high  rate  of 
interest  for  money,  that  we  have  to  pay.  The  present  rate  is  six  per 
cent.,  when  we  cannot  pay  more  than  four  per  cent.,  and  make  a  living- 

140.  The  value  of  land  has  declined,  and  the  causes  are,  discrimination 
in  freights,  adulteration  of  food,  the  shipping  of  dressed  beef,  trusts, 
etc.,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the  low  price  of  farm  produce. 

141.  Land  has  depreciated  at  least  thirty  per  cent.,  and  the  causes 
are,  the  very  low  price  of  produce,  from  the  great  competition  by  the 
cheap  lands  of  the  west,  and  the  low  rates  of  transportation. 


MIFFLIN. 

142.  The  prices  of  lands  have  been  inflated  ones,  and  they  are  now 
settling  down  to  their  real  value. 

143.  Where  there  has  been  a  decline  it  has  been  caused,  first,  by  the 
low  price  of  produce ;  second,  land  values  were  inflated  and  they  are 
now  settling  back  to  their  real  value. 

144.  Where  there  has  been  a  decline  it  has  been  caused  by  the  low 
price  of  wheat. 

145.  The  low  price  of  produce  free  trade  agitation,  etc.,  have  been  the 
causes  of  the  decline. 

146.  Unequal  taxation,  the  great  burden  of  taxes  being  on  real  estate, 
the  low  price  of  produce,  discrimination  in  freights,  trusts,  combina¬ 
tions,  high  protective  tariff,  etc.,  all  militate  against  the  farmer  and 
the  value  of  land,  but  the  greatest  evil  is  the  unequal,  and  consequently, 
unjust  taxation. 

146 J.  High  taxes  and  low  rates  for  farm  produce  have  caused  the  de¬ 
cline. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  The  decline  has  been  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  price  of  grain, 
especially  wheat  and  com. 

148.  Young  people  flock  to  town  because  of  the  higher  wages  paid 
them  being  more  than  the  farmer  scan  pay,  as  farm  produce  will  hardly 
sell  for  the  cost  of  production.  This  causes  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
land. 

149.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  land  is  caused  by  the  low  price  of 
grain  of  all  kinds,  high  rate  of  interest,  competition  with  western  pro¬ 
duce,  combination  in  the  milling  business,  whereby  they  take  about 
one-fourth  of  the  grain  for  toll,  etc. 
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SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  First,  War  on  the  greenbacks.  Second,  The  efforts  being  made 
to  demonetize  silver.  Third,  Building  railroads  across  the  continent 
and  giving  them  many  millions  of  acres  of  land.  These  are  the  causes 
of  decline. 

151.  The  cause  of  the  decline  is  that  people  who  have  money  to  in¬ 
vest  can  get  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  it  than  if  it  was  invested  in 
farm  land,  and  then  they  do  not  have  to  pay  so  much  for  taxes,  as  real 
estate  pays  the  bulk  of  the  taxes,  and  it  does  not  pay  more  than  three 
per  cent,  on  investments,  and  it  takes  about  the  half  of  that  for  taxes. 

152.  I  clout  know  that  there  has  been  any  decline  in  the  value  of  land, 
since  gold,  silver  and  paper  money  are  alike  in  value.  In  other  words, 
one  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  would  have  purchased  no  more  land  in 
1870  than  it  will  to-day. 

153.  High  taxes,  over-production  and  low  prices  are  the  causes  of  the 
decline  in  land  value. 

154.  As  I  read  the  history  of  the  past  and  present  the  cause  of  the  de¬ 
cline  is,  first,  the  contraction  of  the  currency ;  second,  doing  away 
with  the  free  coinage  of  silver  because  it  took  the  currency  from  the 
people  and  put  it  in  bonds  that  the  rich  men  are  able  to  hold. 

_  155-  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  value  of  land,  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  past  twenty  years,  which  has  been  caused  mainly 
by  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm  produce,  and  the  excessive  burden 
of  taxation. 

156.  The  railroads  being  nearly  exempt  from  taxation,  low  prices  for 
our  produce,  etc.,  monopolies  and  competition  with  the  west  are  some 
of  the  causes. 

157.  Unjust  discrimination  by  the  railroads  in  freight  rates.  The 
shrinkage  of  our  national  currency  and  high  taxes  are  the  causes  of  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  land. 

158.  The  low  price  of  beef,  butter  and  other  farm  produce,  is  the  cause 
of  the  decline. 

SNYDER. 

159.  The  causes  are  the  discrimination  in  freight  rates  in  favor  of  the 
west,  and  the  development  of  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  Europe  by 
their  railroads  and  cheap  labor  that  the  farmer  of  this  country  cannot 
compete  with. 

TIOGA. 

160.  High  taxes  and  the  desire  of  moneyed  men  to  merge  small  farms 
into  large  ones,  are  two  of  the  causes. 

161.  I  think  that  high  taxes  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  our 
land  and  is  the  principal  cause  of  its  depreciation  in  value. 
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162.  There  has  been  a  decline.  The  cause  is  the  great  quantity  of  fer¬ 
tile  land  brought  under  cultivation  in  the  west,  over-supplying  our 
home  markets,  and  forcing  our  farm  products  on  the  European  markets 
in  competition  with  the  cheap  products  of  Asia. 

163.  There  has  been  no  decline. 

164.  The  low  price  of  farm  products  which  has  been  caused  by  ;  first, 
unjust  discrimination  in  freights  in  favor  of  the  long  haul ;  second, 
inadequate  protection  of  the  farming  interests  by  the  tariff ;  third, 
too  high  taxes  upon  real  estate  and  too  high  a  tariff  on  articles  of  ne¬ 
cessity  used  by  farmers ;  too  low  taxes  on  corporations  and  too  many 
trusts  and  combinations  conspiring  fraudulently  to  control  prices. 

165.  The  decline  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  western  states  control 
the  product  of  our  state,  such  as  pork,  flour,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  all 
kinds  of  produce. 

166.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  which  has  been 
caused  by  unequal  taxation,  class  legislation  and  tariff-protected  mo- 
nopolie  s. 

167.  The  causes  of  the  decline  is,  no  market  for  our  surplus  products. 

168.  High  taxes,  low  price  for  produce,  floods,  western  competition, 
have  been  the  causes.  I  saw  in  our  county  newspaper  lately  nearly 
three  twenty-six  inch  columns  of  advertisements  of  sheriff  sales. 

169.  The  land  has  depreciated  in  price.  There  is  nothing  made  in 
horse  or  cattle  raising  because  they  have  fallen  so  in  price. 


WESTMORELAND. 

170.  A  great  many  causes  have  contributed  to  it  and  the  chief  one 
is  protection  that  does  not  protect. 

170.  The  low  prices  of  all  farm  products  and  high  taxes,  are  the 

causes. 

172.  One  cause  is  the  low  prices  that  we  get  for  our  produce,  which 
has  made  it  unprofitable  to  farm. 

WYOMING. 

173.  Discrimination  in  freight  by  the  railroads  carrying  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  from  the  west,  cheaper  than  they  can  be  raised  here. 

174.  The  railroads  have  caused  the  price  of  farm  land  to  decline. 

175.  Discrimination  in  freight  rates  by  the  railroad  companies  carry¬ 
ing  farm  produce  from  other  points  cheaper  than  it  can  be  raised  here. 

176.  Discrimination  in  freight  rates  by  the  railroads  carrying  freight 
and  farm  produce  from  remote  points  which  make  it  sell  for  less  than 
we  can  raise  it. 

177.  Encouragement  of  railroad  building  by  the  government  in  ad- 
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vance  of  the  settlements  in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  west,  thereby  di¬ 
verting  labor  from  other  pursuits  to  that  of  agriculture, etc.,  is  the  cause 
of  the  decline  in  value  of  our  land. 

WARREN. 

178.  The  causes  are  various,  but  I  think  the  principal  one  is  legislation 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturing  class  and  the  manipulation  of  the  money 
by  the  national  bankers  reducing  the  supply,  making  money  dear  and 
labor  and  its  products  cheap. 

179.  The  cause,  cheap  western  land  which  bears  abundant  crops  with 
easy  tillage,  cheap  transit  to  eastern  markets  by  discrimination  in 
freight  rates,  lack  of  money  for  mortgages  on  present  holdings,  high 
taxes,  valuations  are  made  at  war  rates,  taxes  remain  the  same  while 
values  are  reduced. 

180.  Chief  among  the  causes  is  cheap  transportation  from  the  west 
and  high  transportation  to  the  eastern  farmers.  Good  beef  cattle  are 
selling  here  for  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  because  Armour’s 
Chicago  dressed  beef  is  brought  into  competition  with  our  cattle. 

WAYNE. 

181.  In  Salem,  Lake  and  Paupack  townships  the  decline  has  been 
caused  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company’s  rail¬ 
road. 

YORK. 

182.  Taxes.  Yes,  we  are  overburdened  by  taxation  together  with  the 
low  price  of  farm  products,  have  caused  the  decline. 

183.  Yes.  The  principal  cause  is  a  protective  tariff.  The  second, 
cheap  freights  from  the  west ;  the  third,  heavy  local  taxation,  and  lastly, 
the  discrimination  by  railroads  preventing  competition  or  freedom  of 
trade. 

184.  The  low  price  of  farm  products,  unequal  taxation,  lack  of  .a 
tariff  on  our  farm  products,  tobacco  for  example,  trusts  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  manufacturers,  public  carriers,  etc. 

185.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  value  of  land.  The  cause  is 
competition  with  the  fertile  lands  of  the  west. 

186.  Cheap  products  is  the  principal  cause  I  think. 

187.  The  unequalness  of  taxation,  and  usurious  rates  of  interest  and 
the  indulgence  in  luxuries  of  all  kinds  by  farmers,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  farm  produce  have  caused  the  decline. 

188.  The  causes  are  the  unprofitableness  of  farming.  First,  taxation 
is  increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  Second,  discrimination  in  freight 
rates  which  reduces  the  price  of  staples  below  the  cost  of  production. 
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Third,  the  high  tariff  on  manufactures  which  increases  their  cost  and 
curtails  the  foreign  markets  for  farm  products. 

189.  Railroad  discrimination  in  freight  rates,  combinations  of  dealers 
in  farm  products,  the  surplus  of  such  products,  in  our  markets  and 
lack  of  a  foreign  market  for  it. 

190.  Low  prices  of  farm  products,  unequal  taxation,  the  lack  of  a 
tariff  on  farm  produce,  notably  tobacco,  trusts  and  combinations  of 
manufacturers,  public  carriers,  etc. 

191.  The  decline  has  been  caused  by  the  unprofitableness  of  farming  ; 
from  western  competition  :  we  pay  about  the  same  rate  for  an  eighty  - 
mile  haul  on  the  railroads  as  the  western  farmer  does  for  an  eight  hun¬ 
dred  mile  one. 

192.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  value  of  land  in  the  lower  end 
of  York  county,  and  we  attribute  it  to  the  low  price  of  grain  and  live 
stock. 

193.  Low  prices  for  grain  and  live-stock  have  decreased  the  value  of 
land  twenty-five  per  cent. 


D.  What  crop  or  industry  has  taken  the  pi  are  of  trhea-t? 

ADAMS. 

1.  None  to  any  great  extent  except  trucking,  peas,  sweet  corn,  etc. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  In  oiu  vicinity,  strawberries  and  small  fruits. 

3.  Nothing:  there  is  just  about  the  same  quantity  raised. 


ARMSTRONG. 

4.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ordinary  list  of  crops  has  not  changed 
much. 

5.  None.  Farmers  continue  to  raise  wheat  at  a  loss. 

6.  Nothing.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  find  something  to  take  its  place 
although  it  is  raised  by  some  at  a  loss. 

7.  Mining  coal,  iron-ore,  limestone,  fire-clay,  glass-rock  and  petro¬ 
leum. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  Production  of  butter,  raising  of  sheep  and  hay. 


BUTLER. 


9.  Potatoes  and  hay. 

BUCKS. 

10.  None  :  as  from  the  nature  of  things  wheat  must  follow  in  rotation 
in  farming. 
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11.  Farmers  and  others  are  substituting-  hay,  potatoes,  truck  and 
fruit. 


BLAIR. 

12.  I  do  not  think  any  crops  have  taken  the  place  of  wheat  except 
quarrying  limestone  as  an  industry. 

13.  Potatoes  and  other  vg-etables. 

14.  Nothing;  we  are  still  trying  to  swim,  although  tied  hand  and 
foot. 


BEDFORD. 

15.  None ;  but  there  has  not  been  so  many  acres  sown  with  wheat. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  Corn  in  part  but  a  portion  is  still  devoted  to  wheat. 

17.  None  as  yet ;  although  we  seem  to  be  raising  wheat  at  a  loss,  and 
we  soon  must  adopt  something  else. 

18.  None  in  particular,  though  some  of  our  people  are  tending  to¬ 
wards  dairying. 

19.  Wheat  is  still  raised,  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

20.  No  crop  has  taken  its  place. 

21.  No  crop  as  yet ;  our  rotation  is  corn,  oats,  wheat,  grass,  the  latter 
seeded  with  -tflieat,  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  leave  out. 

22  and  23.  None. 

24.  No  crop  or  industry. 

25.  No  crop  has  taken  the  place  of  wheat. 

26.  No  crop  we  raise  pays  any  better  than  wheat. 

27.  None.  28.  Not  anything. 

29.  Nothing  lias  taken  its  place.  30.  None. 

31.  No  crop  whatever.  32.  Nothing. 

34.  Experiments  have  been  tried  in  other  things,  but  without  notice¬ 
able  success. 

35  and  36.  None. 

CHESTER 

37.  Dairy  products.  38  and  39.  None. 

42.  No  substitute  for  wheat  seems  to  have  been  introduced  as  yet. 

43.  None. 

45.  Yes ;  some  farmers  have  discontinued  raising  grain  for  the  reason 
that  other  crops  can  be  raised  more  profitably. 

47.  Rye.  49.  None. 

50.  Rye,  to  a  limited  extent.  51.  Corn,  partially. 

52.  Raising  hay. 

53.  Not  any  to  any  considerable  extent. 
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CLEARFIELD. 

54.  None.  55.  Potatoes,  oats  and  com.  56.  Hay. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Hay  and  potatoes. 

58.  Not  anything  in  particular. 

59.  No  other  crop  :  to  maintain  the  fertilty  of  our  soil,  we  follow  a  five 
years’  rotation  in  crops  and  wheat  occupies  one  of  the  years. 

60.  None,  and  nothing  will. 

61.  62  and  63.  There  is  no  crop  that  can  take  the  place  of  wheat. 

64.  I  don’t  think  that  any  other  crop  lias  taken  its  place. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  Oats  and  corn. 

66.  67,  68,  69,  70,  71  and  72.  Nothing. 

CENTRE. 

73  and  75.  None. 

77.  None,  except  dairying  in  a  small  way. 

78.  Dairying,  hay  and  potatoes.  79.  Potatoes. 

80  and  81.  Hay  and  potatoes. 

82.  Not  anything  in  particular. 

CLINTON. 

83.  The  acreage  of  wheat  is  about  the  same  as  formerly 

CLARION. 

84.  None  ;  there  is  no  profit  in  anything  ;  we  are  tax  ridden,  politi¬ 
cally  deviled  and  tariff  dunned  year  after  year 

ERIE. 

86,  87,  88  and  89.  No  crop 

90.  We  raise  a  little  of  everything  and  nothing  to  sell. 

91.  Rye 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  Hay,  corn,  potatoes  and,  in  a  small  way,  cabbage  and  onions. 

93.  None. 

94.  Hay,  corn  and  potatoes  and,  in  a  small  way,  potatoes  and  onions. 

INDIANA. 

95.  Nothing. 

96.  Hay,  potatoes,  butter,  eggs,  and  all  garden  vegetables,  small 
fruits,  etc. 
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97.  There  is  nothing-  raised  in  its  place;  we  have  nothing-. 

98.  Nothing ;  for  from  the  nature  of  oiu-  soil  and  climate,  nothing 
can  compensate  us  for  the  falling  off  of  our  wheat  production. 

99.  None  other. 

100.  No  crop  has  taken  its  place.  Corn  has  been  raised  plentifully, 
also  some  buckwheat. 

101.  To  some  extent,  hay  and  corn,  clover  and  pasture. 

102.  Eye  and  spring  grain  for  feed. 

103.  Yes ;  bare  fields,  and  grass  and  briers. 

104.  Grass  and  potatoes,  and  we  have  a  poor  market  for  these. 

105.  Nothing.  106.  Hay. 

107.  No  crop  or  industry. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  Berries ;  tobacco  culture  to  a  limited  extent,  also  peaches. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  None  unless  it  is  the  “  Tariff”  crop  which  is  accumulating  in 
Washington  and  injuring  all  other  crops. 

110.  Tobacco." 

ITT  Tobacco  had  until  the  last  ten  years  but  that  has  also  got  down 
o  hard  pan. 

112.  Tobacco  is  the  chief  crop.  113.  Tobacco. 

114.  Tobacco  has  taken  its  place  ;  but  that  has  declined  also,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tariff. 

115  and  116.  Tobacco  had,  but  does  so  no  more  and  we  are  looking 
or  something  else. 

117.  Tobacco  has  been,  but  not  of  late  years. 

118.  Nothing  at  present. 

119.  We  have  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  wheat  for  that  is  the  breath 
ml  the  life  of  our  farms. 

120.  None  so  far.  We  are  conducting  the  farm  in  the  same  manner 
,s  formerly. 

122.  Nothing  yet.  A  great  many  farmers  think  that  because  wheat 
s  cheap,  they  must  sow  that  much  more. 

123.  None. 


LEHIGH. 

124.  Potatoes,  truck  and  fruits 

125.  Fruits  to  some  extent. 

126.  Potatoes,  truck  and  fruit  to  some  extent. 

127.  Peach  and  other  fruit  growing. 

128  and  129.  Potatoes. 
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LAWRENCE. 

130.  Hay,  dairying-,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

131.  The  average  wheat  acreage  has  not  materially  decreased. 

132.  Hay,  grass,  corn  and  oats. 

133.  Grass,  and  days’  works. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  Potatoes  to  a  limited  extent. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  Nothing,  as  there  is  as  much  if  not  more  wheat  raised  now  as 
in  the  past. 

136.  Potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  celery  and  all  kinds  of  truck. 

137.  Potatoes. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  No  crop  in  particular. 

139.  No  crop  has  taken  its  place,  as  we  must  have  the  straw  for  bed 
ding  our  stock. 

140  and  141.  None. 

MIFFLIN. 

142,  143,  144.  None. 

145.  None  to  amount  to  anything. 

146.  None,  as  the  price  of  all  other  grain  has  declined  in  about  th< 
same  proportion. 

147.  Not  anything. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

148.  None  as  yet  except  dairying.  Creameries  are  helping  the  farme 
when  they  are  properly  managed. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

149.  Trucking. 

150.  Wheat  is  the  leading  crop  and  it  is  about  the  only  one  that  bring 
him  any  ready  money. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

152.  Corn,  oats  and  buckwheat. 

153.  This  is  not  a  wheat-growing  county. 

154.  Grazing.  155.  Mainly  corn.  156.  Oats. 

157.  None,  as  hay  is  the  principal  crop. 

158.  Not  any  other  crop. 

SNYDER. 

159.  Hay,  potatoes  and  small  fruits  to  a  certain  extent. 
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TIOGA. 

160.  This  is  not  a  wheat -growing-  county  unless  you  put  the  “buck” 
before  it. 

161.  This  was  never  a  wheat  growing-  county  163.  None. 

165.  Oats  and  buckwheat,  if  any.  160.  None.  167.  Grass. 

168.  A  variety  of  crops,  tobacco,  trucl  gardening  and  other  things. 
160.  Sheep  and  wool  are  the  most  profitable  of  anything  on  large 
farms. 

WESTMORLAND. 

170.  None  as  yet,  as  wheat  pays  as  well  as  anything  else. 

172.  Nothing  as  yet ;  some  propose  to  try  sheep,  and  others  horse 
raising. 

WYOMING. 

173.  Rye  and  small  crops  in  general. 

174.  Sheep,  hay  and  potatoes. 

175  and  176.  Rye  and  summer  crops  in  general. 

177.  Nothing  in  particular. 


WARREN. 

178.  This  county  does  not  grow  wheat  to  any  extent. 

179.  Dairying. 

180.  This  is  not  nor  ever  was  a  wheat-growing  county. 

181.  Grazing  and  dairying 

YORK. 

182.  None  in  the  upper  section  of  the  county. 

183.  I  do  not  think  that  any  paying  crop  has  taken  its  place,  except 
perhaps  tobacco. 

184.  None  ;  farmers  must  have  straw  and  bread. 

185.  No  other  crop  has  taken  the  place  of  wheat. 

186.  None  in  particular. 

187.  All  kinds  of  produce  must  take  the  place  of  wheat,  as  well  as 
stock  raising,  etc. 

188.  None. 

189.  Nothing  has  taken  the  place  of  wheat. 

190.  None,  for  farmers  must  have  straw  and  bread. 

191.  Tobacco  has  to  some  extent. 

192.  There  is  nothing  under  the  sun  that  we  know  of  that  will  fully 
take  the  place  of  wheat. 

193.  Tobacco  has  to  a  limited  extent  . 
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E.  Has  the  unprofitableness  of  wheat  raising  affected  injuriously  the  value 
of  land,  and  if  so,  about  how  much — can  you  form  an  estimate  ? 

ADAMS. 

1.  Judging'  from  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  of  wheat  at 
present  and  that  of  ten  years  ago,  I  should  say  that  land  has  declined  at 
least  one-third  in  value,  unless  near  towns  and  villages  where  dairying- 
can  be  carried  on. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  None. 

3.  I  don’t  think  it  has,  this  never  was  much  of  a  wheat-raising  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  land  does  not  average  ten  bushels  per  acre. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4.  I  should  not  attribute  the  decline  in  the  value  of  land  to  the  un¬ 
profitableness  of  wheat  raising,  as  this  never  was  an  exclusive  wheat 
county.  I  would  put  the  decline  in  land  values  at  twenty  per  cent. 

5.  Yes ;  it  has  to  the  amount  of  fully  one-third  of  its  value,  as  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  time  when  wheat  was  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 

3.  It  has  had  its  effect  as  it  is  one  of  our  five  staple  productions,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  as  to  how  much. 

7.  The  unprofitableness  of  wheat  raising  has  affected  injuriously  the 
value  of  farm  land  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

BUTLER. 

9.  Yes  ;  it  has  about  one-tenth. 

BUCKS. 

10.  It  has  as  land  that  sold  fifteen  years  ago  at  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  the  value  for  this  year  in  this 
neighborhood  has  been  from  thirty -six  to  sixty  dollars  per  acre. 

11.  Yes,  because  in  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops  which  is  found  to 
be  best,  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  must  be  raised,  and  as  this  takes  up 
generally  about  one-sixth  of  the  farm,  an  estimate  might  be  made,  based 
on  the  present  price  of  wheat.  At  the  present  time,  we  cannot  get 
more  than  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel,  the  cost  to  raise  it  is  one 
dollar,  or  a  loss  on  an  acre,  averaging  twenty  bushels,  five  dollars. 

BLAIR. 

12.  Yes  ;  the  farms  in  our  county  have  declined  in  value  at  least  from 
twenty -five  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  past  eight  or  ten  years. 

13.  We  think  that  the  depression  in  the  value  of  wheat  has  had 
no  more  effect  on  the  value  of  land  than  the  decline  in  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products  has  had. 

14.  See  answers  to  questions  B  and  C. 
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BEDFORD. 

15.  The  low  price  of  all  grain,  and  especially  of  wheat,  has  affected 
the  price  of  land  in  some  localities  causing  decline  of  perhaps  one-third. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  No. 

If.  I  could  not  say  that  the  low  price  of  wheat  alone  has  caused  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  land,  as  we  in  this  county  attribute  it  to  the 
low  price  of  farm  products  generally.  As  a  whole  I  might  say  that  the 
value  of  land  in  this  county  had  depreciated  one-fifth. 

18.  The  value  of  land  in  our  county  has  decreased  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  value  in  the  past  ten  years. 

19.  In  my  opinion  it  has  not.  Statistics  show  that  more  wheat  is 
raised  in  the  United  States  than  there  was  twenty  years  ago :  and  if  it 
is  so  unprofitable  why  do  fanners  sow  wheat  ? 

20.  It  has  decreased  the  value  of  land  very  much. 

21.  Farming  land  has  depreciated  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  I 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  the  actual  sales  of  land,  which  is  unaf¬ 
fected  by  anything  but  its  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  Wheat  is 
one  of  our  least  profitable  crops,  and  would  not  be  raised  save  for  its 
place  in  the  rotation. 

22.  It  has,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent. 

23.  I  think  it  has,  but  cannot  form  an  estimate. 

24.  It  has  to  some  extent ;  I  think  at  least  ten  per  cent. 

25.  Not  any  more  than  other  crops. 

26.  Land  has  decreased  about  ten  per  cent. 

27.  Most  assuredly  it  has,  but  I  am  unable  to  form  an  estimate  of  its 
decline  in  value  from  the  unprofitableness  of  wheat  raising  alone. 

28.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  an  estimate,  but  wheat  being  raised  at 
a,  loss  to  the  farmer  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
farm  lands. 

29.  It  has  reduced  the  value  of  land  very  much.  30.  No. 

31.  I  think  not.  32.  Yes :  about  seventeen  per  cent. 

33.  Certainly  it  has  ;  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. 

34.  It  has,  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent.,  and  the  cause  is  stated  in 
answer  to  question  “  C.  ” 

35.  It  has :  about  one-third. 


CHESTER 

36,  38,  39,  40  and  41  It  has  not. 

42.  It  has ;  probably  from  three  to  twenty  dollaTs  per  acre. 

43.  It  costs  a  dollar  per  bushel  to  grow  wheat :  we  sold  it  at  sixty 
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cents.  Perhaps  a  decline  in  the  value  of  land  of  one-fifth  would  ap¬ 
proximate  it. 

45.  With  fair  seasons  we  raise  more  wheat  per  acre  than  ever. 

46.  It  has  not.  47.  I  don’t  think  it  has. 

40.  I  do  not  think  the  state  of  the  wheat  market  has  affected  the 
value  of  land. 

50.  The  low  price  of  wheat  has  a  depressing-  influence  on  the  value  of 
land. 

51.  It  has  affected  the  value  of  land  only  in  conjunction  with  other 
grains,  etc.  No  definite  amount  of  the  depreciation  can  be  estimated 
from  wheat  alone. 

53.  While  wheat  at  sixty  to  seventy  cents  per  bushel  seems  very 
low,  vet  we  raise  double  the  amount  of  it  that  we  did  twenty  years  ago. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  Land  is  higher  ill  value  here  now  than  it  ever  was. 

55.  Wheat  raising  never  was  profitable  in  Clearfield  county,  and  the 
wheat  that  is  used  is  almost  all  purchsaed. 

56.  The  raising  of  wheat  is  not  profitable  in  this  county  as  we  cannot 
compete  with  the  west. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  It  has  lessened  the  value  of  land  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent. 

58.  Yes,  I  think  it  has  :  at  least  one-fifth  below  the  value  of  ten  years 
ago. 

59.  Yes  ;  the  unprofitableness  of  wheat  as  ivell  as  other  crops.  The 
best  land  in  our  county  will  not  sell  for  as  much  as  the  price  fixed  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  land  recently  thrown  open  to 
settlement  in  the  Sioux  reservation  in  Dakota.  How  can  land  be  worth 
anything  in  Pennsylvania  when  we  must  pay  the  freight  on  western 
grain  as  well  as  on  our  own  ?  In  other  words,  we  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  the  destruction  of  our  own  markets. 

60.  It  has  declined  about  one-third  in  value  from  that  of  ten  years  ago. 

61.  62  and  63.  It  has  :  about  one  third. 

64.  I  claim  that  it  has  decreased  at  least  one- third  in  value. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  I  don’t  think  it  has,  judging  from  this  part  of  the  county. 

66.  It  has  injured  the  value  of  land,  but  there  are  so  many  causes, 
some  of  which  I  have  spoken  of,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  reduction  belongs  to  each,  but  from  all  causes  combined,  our  land 
has  fallen  in  value  about  fifty  per  cent. 

67.  Yes,  it  has,  but  I  cannot  form  an  estimate  as  to  how  much. 
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68.  Yes ;  but  I  cannot  form  an  estimate. 

69.  Yes  ;  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent. 

70.  Wheat  is  only  a  secondary  consideration,  and  with  us  is  only 
raised  for  home  consumption.  It  has  not  materially  affected  the  price 
of  land. 

71.  It  has  had  its  influence,  together  with  the  low  price  of  all  other 
farm  products,  in  depreciating  the  value  of  land  at  least  forty  per  cent. 

72.  No. 

CENTRE. 

73.  I  would  say  it  has  :  forty  per  cent. 

74.  Yes  it  has ;  about  ten  per  cent. ,  w  hich,  with  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  all  other  farm  products,  makes  it  at  least  forty  per  cent. 

75.  The  unprofitableness  of  farming  has  affected  injuriously  the 
value  of  land  fully  one-third. 

77.  It  has  :  fifty  per  cent. 

78.  It  has  affected  it,  causing  it  to  depreciate  fully  one-half. 

79.  Fully  one-lialf.  80.  Forty  per  cent. 

81.  Yes;  about  forty  per  cent. 

82.  The  unprofitableness  of  wheat  raising  has  injuriously  affected 
the  valuation  of  farm  land  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. 

CLINTON. 

83.  Yes  :  from  one-third  to  one-half. 

CLARION. 

84.  No  ;  we  can  raise  as  much  wheat  as  ever,  but  we  cannot  sell  in  com¬ 
petition  with  western  flour,  which  is  adulterated  wdth  alum  and  terra- 
dba  and  called  patent  flour,  and  which  causes  constipation,  dyspepsia, 
jtc. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  It  has  declined  about  twenty -five  per  cent. 

ERIE. 

86,  87,  88,  89.  Yes  it  has  ;  but  not  more  than  other  crops. 

91.  It  has  ;  twenty  per  cent,  or  nearly  that. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  If  wheat  commanded  a  paying  price  it  would  help  in  maintaining 
;he  value  of  farm  lands  in  this  place,  but  the  shrinkage  in  values  in  the 
oast  twenty  years  must  be,  in  part  at  least,  attributed  to  other  causes. 

93.  It  has,  but  how  much  I  cannot  say. 

94.  If  wheat  would  command  a  paying  price,  it  would  help  in  the 
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maintaining-  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  this  place,  but  the  shrinkage  in 
values  in  the  past  twenty  years  must,  in  part  at  least,  be  attributed  to 
other  causes. 

INDIANA. 

95.  Yes,  I  should  say  it  had,  about  one-tliird.  A  farm  in  this  county 
for  which  sixty  dollars  an  acre  had  been  refused  a  few  years  ago,  was 
lately  sold  for  forty  dollars  an  acre  on  time  payments.  Another  was 
sold  for  considerably  less  than  the  cost,  even  after  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  made  to  it. 

96.  I  do  not  think  that  the  value  ofjland  here  has  been  injured  by  the 
unprofitableness  of  raising  wheat. 

97.  It  has,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much,  as  all  we  raise 
is  so  low  in  price  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  which  pays  best,  but 
none  of  them  pay  for  the  labor  it  takes  to  raise  them. 

98.  As  the  unprofitableness  of  wheat  raising  is  only  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  decline  in  value  of  our  lands,  I  could  not  give  a  reliable  estimate. 

99.  I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  wheat  raising  has  affected  the  price 
of  land.  Wheat  is  one-third  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  while  land 
is  about  the  same  price. 

100.  We  do  not  think  it  has  to  any  extent :  we  think  the  increase  in 
taxes  and  the  raising  of  salaries  of  township,  county  and  state  officers 
to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer,  he  not  being  able  to  realize  more  than 
two  or  three  per  cent,  on  his  investments,  while  others  can  make  from 
six  to  twenty  per  cent.  These  are  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  land 
values. 

101.  I  do  not  think  it  has  caused  the  land  to  decline  in  value  as  there 
is  more  fertilizer  used  and  there  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  raise  more 
wheat  per  acre. 

102.  Yes, to  some  extent :  perhaps  ten  per  cent. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  I  cannot  tell.  I  bought  a  farm  in  January  last  at  an  orphans’ 
court  sale,,  two  hundred  acres  for  eighteen  hundred  and  six  dollars, 
of  which  seventy  acres  were  cleared  ;  my  neighbor  got  one  at  sheriff’s 
sale  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  for  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 

104.  It  has  injured  the  value  of  the  land  about  fifteen  per  cent. 

105.  It  has  :  about  twenty  per  cent. 

106.  No. 

107.  It  has  affected  the  value  of  land  injuriously  at  least  twentv-tive 
pei-  cent. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  It  has  :  about  thirty -three  per  cent. 
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LANCASTER. 

109.  The  price  of  wheat  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  reduced  from 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to  seventy  cents,  a  difference  of  fifty - 
five  cents.  Now,  at  an  average  of  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  loss  is 
fifty  times  twenty  or  ten  dollars  to  every  acre  in  wheat.  Now  the 
average  of  the  land  that  is  sown  in  wheat  is  about  one -fourth,  thereby 
reducing  every  acre  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  year  in  value,  which 
is  due  to  the  unprofitableness  of  wheat  raising. 

110.  It  has  not  affected  the  value  of  land. 

HI-  No  doubt  it  has,  but  to  form  any  estimate  would  be  rather  dif¬ 
ficult,  as  many 'other  crops  have  tended  to  reduce  the  value.  I  should 
say,  however,  that  the  value  has  been  reduced  one-fourtli. 

112.  It  has  reduced  the  value,  in  my  estimation,  about  fifty  per  cent., 
and  it  is  still  declining  some. 

113.  It  has;  about  eighty  dollars  per  acre. 

114.  The  tariff  has  brought  this  unprofitableness,  making  a  decrease 
of  from  twenty -five  to  fifty  per  cent 

115.  Yes ;  it  has  reduced  the  value  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
If  our  wheat  would  be  free  of  tariff  so  that  we  could  ship  it  into  the 
world’s  markets,  we  would  receive  higher  prices  for  it  in  foreign 
markets. 

116.  Yes  ;  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  If  our 
wheat  would  be  free  of  tariff  so  that  we  could  ship  it  into  the  world’s 
markets,  we  could  get  more  for  it  by  re-opening  trade  with  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  and  build  up  a  merchant  marine  and  go  into  competition  with  the 
whole  world ;  yes  we  could  beat  the  whole  world. 

117.  It  did  not  as  long  as  tobacco  commanded  a  good  price,  so  that 
faimeis  could  affoid  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  their  land,  with  phos¬ 
phates  and  other  fertilizers.  Since  then  raising  wheat  has  affected  the 
value  of  land  injuriously  every  year,  because  the  tobacco  leaves  very 
little  to  maintain  the  land  in  its  fertility. 

118.  Yes  about  fifty  per  cent. 

119.  About  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  per 
acre. 

120.  I  think  about  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre. 

122.  The  unprofitableness  of  wheat  has  not  affected  injuriously  the 
value  of  land  any  more  than  the  unprofitableness  of  any  other  farm 
produce. 

123.  That,  together  with  the  unprofitableness  of  corn  growing,  and 
the  feeding  of  any  kind  of  live  stock,  except  horses,  at  a  profit,  has  de¬ 
creased  the  value  of  our  land  about  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent. 
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LEHIGH. 

124.  No,  I  cannot. 

125.  Very  little. 

126.  I  believe  it  lias,  for  tlie  lower  the  price  of  farm  products  are,  of 
course  so  much  lower  is  the  price  of  the  land. 

127.  Yes,  it  has,  but  I  cannot  form  an  estimate  as  to  how  much. 

128  and  129.  No. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  It  has,  together  with  the  low  price  of  other  farm  products, 
caused  a  decline  of  twenty  dollars  or  more'  per  acre.  Some  farms  that 
have  been  greatly  improved,  as  to  buildings  and  drainage,  still  sell  for 
high  prices. 

131.  The  unprofitableness  of  wheat  raising  and  the  low  price  of  other 
farm  products,  together  with  the  railroad  monoplies,  trusts  and  syndi¬ 
cates  have  depreciated  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  our  county  about  ten 
dollars  per  acre. 

132.  From  ten  to  twenty  per  cent. 

133.  Farmers  do  not  realize  a  fair  recompense  for  their  wheat  because 
it  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  the  west.  About  one-third  is  the  esti¬ 
mated  decrease. 


LYCOMING. 

134.  It  has,  fully  twenty  per  cent.  ;  I  base  my  estimates  on  former 
and  present  sales  of  farm  lands. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  diminish  the 
value  of  farming  land. 

136.  I  think  if  we  could  sell  our  wheat  for  one  dollar  and  fifty  or  two 
dollars  a  bushel  it  would  pay  better,  and  we  could  then  farm  better ; 
otherwise  our  present  system  of  farming  pays  best,  but  I  do  not,  on  the 
whole,  think  that  the  value  of  our  land  has  decreased. 

137.  It  has  :  about  fifteen  per  cent. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  It  has ;  probably  about  five  or  ten  per  cent. 

139.  Yes ;  probably  twenty-five  per  cent. ,  as  farms  that  are  devoted 
to  wheat  raising  will  not  rent  for  more  than  three  per  cent,  on  their 
value. 

140.  It  has  decreased  fully  ten  per  cent. 

141.  The  low  price  of  wheat  has  taken  its  pro  rata  share  in  causing 
the  value  of  land  to  shrink  perhaps  ten  per  cent. 
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MIFFLIN. 

142.  It  lias  :  at  least  twenty -five  per  cent. 

143.  It  lias ;  probably  twenty -five  per  cent. 

144.  At  least  ten  per  cent. 

145.  It  lias  :  at  least  twenty -five  per  cent. ,  as  tlie  freight  on  a  car  load 
of  v  beat  from  liere  to  tbe  eastern  cities  is  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as 
it  is  from  Illinois. 

146.  I  cannot  form  an  estimate  of  the  decline  in  value  from  this  cause 
alone.  From  all  causes,  land  has  declined  in  value  nearly  one-lialf  in 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Land  as  an  investment  is  unprofitable. 

146|.  I  think  twenty-five  per  cent. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

14/.  It  has  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  And  the  reasons  are,  first, 
the  grain  can  be  brought  to  our  mills  for  a  trifle,  and  the  west  can  raise 
wheat  much  cheaper  than  we  can,  as  they  have  onlv  a  few  dollars  in¬ 
vested  while  our  farms  cost  us  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
They  make  the  prices  for  our  grain  and  we  must  either  submit  or  go 
under. 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

148.  It  has  affected  injuriously  the  price  of  our  land  for  it  has  depre¬ 
ciated  fifty  per  cent  with  a  still  downward  tendency.  Land  in  this 
county  is  being  offered  for  sale  wthout  a  bidder. 

149.  Yes,  wheat  has  been  and  still  is  the  principal  crop  of  the  farm. 
Land  has  depreciated  in  the  last  ten  years  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent. 
Very  few  farms  have  been  sold  in  late  years  only  such  as  had  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  settle  up  estates  or  by  the  sheriff  for  debt,  and  they  have 
been  sold  always  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Wheat  at  the  present  time  is 
worth,  in  the  markets  here,  eighty  cents  per  bushel,  com  thirty-two 
cents,  oats  twenty-two  cents,  rye  fifty  cents,  hay  nine  to  ten  dollars  per 
ton.  The  average  profit  to  the  owner  of  the  farms  in  this  township 
clear  of  all  expense,  is  about  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  This  never  was  much  of  a  wheat-growing  section. 

151.  I  think  not. 

152.  This  is  not  a  wheat-growing  comity. 

154.  I  think  it  has  not. 

155.  I  think  it  has  not  affected  the  value  of  land,  as  Susquehanna 
county  is  emphatically  a  daily  and  grazing  region  and  oats  pays  fully 
as  well  as  wheat. 

156.  We  never  raised  much  wheat. 
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SNYDER. 

159.  The  unprofitableness  of  wheat  growing  has  depreciated  the  price 
of  land  in  this  county  about  fifty  per  cent, 

TIOGA- 

162.  Wheat  has  not  been  a  general  crop  in  this  county  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  therefore,  it  has  not  affected  the  price  of  land  to  any  extent. 

163.  Wheat  raising  has  never  been  much  of  an  industry  in  this  county 

164.  The  Republican  party  is  on  probation  this  winter,  manufactures 
are  booming,  farmers  are  starving ;  protection  for  agriculture  is  now  in 
order.  Free  trade  is  better  than  high  prices  for  what  we  buy,  and  low 
prices  for  what  we  sell ;  fair  play  is  a  jewel. 

165.  In  my  judgment  the  increase  of  the  land  in  the  west  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  decline  in  our  state,  from  the  fact  that  they  can  raise 
all  kinds  of  produce  cheaper  than  we  can  in  our  state,  and  the  railroads 
give  them  the  advantage  over  us  in  the  comparatively  low  charges  for 
long  hauls. 

166.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  has  not  been  any  greater  than 
that  of  almost  all  other  farm  products. 

167.  It  has,  some. 

168.  I  cannot  say,  but  wheat  raising  is  no  more  unprofitable  than  corn 
raising. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  I  think  not ;  give  its  free  silver  coinage  and  free  trade,  and  we 
can  compete  with  the  world. 

171.  It  has,  but  I  cannot  form  an  estimate. 

172.  I  think  it  has  affected  the  value  of  land  to  some  extent,  but 
I  could  not  estimate  how  much. 

WYOMING. 

173.  174,  175.  No. 

176.  Not  any. 

177.  Wheat  never  had  much  importance  in  this  section,  we  can  raise 
wheat  but  not  enough  to  be  profitable. 

WARREN. 

179.  Ours  has  never  been  a  profitable  wheat-growing  county. 

WAYNE. 

181.  We  cannot  raise  wheat  in  this  county,  as  the  climate  is  not 
adapted  to  it. 
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YORK. 

182.  It  has  depreciated  the  value  of  land  in  the  western  and  north¬ 
western  parts  of  the  county  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent. 

183.  Wheat  raising  would  now  be  profitable  were  it  not  that  it  must 
lie  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  our  farmers  are  restricted  to  a 
home  market  for  his  supplies.  Had  he  the  freedom  of  trade  he  would 
not  complain  of  depreciated  land  values,  and  with  the  machinery  now 
at  his  command  he  could  now  raise  wheat  at  a  profit. 

184.  Yes ;  it  has. 

185.  It  has,  to  a  certain  extent. 

186.  In  1879  wheat  sold  for  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  bushel,  it  is 
now  eighty  cents,  and  land  has  been  affected  in  that  proportion  at  least, 
all  things  being  equal. 

187.  About  thirty  per  cent. 

188.  Since  we  have  ceased  to  grow  wheat  at  a  profit,  land  has  de¬ 
clined  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  value  in  the  richest  sections  of  our 
county. 

189.  It  certainly  has  seriously  affected  the  value  of  land,  but  to  what 
extent  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

190.  Yes. 

191.  Yes  ;  thirty  per  cent. 

192.  The  unprofitableness  of  all  crops  has  affected  the  value  of  land 
about  one-fourth. 

193.  Yes  ;  fifteen  per  cent. 


F.  If  wheat  raising  is  not  prof  table  what  has  taken  the  place  of  it,  or 

should  take  the  place  of  it ;  in  other  words,  what  is  likely  to  pay  best  in 

p>lace  of  it? 

ADAMS. 

1.  Trucking  as  a  temporary  expedient,  so  to  speak 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  Hay  and  small  fruits. 

3.  Sheep  raising  would  pay  better  than  anything  else,  if  wool  would 
command  a  better  price,  as  this  part  of  the  state  is  better  adapted  to 
that  than  anything  else. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4.  My  answers  to  questions  “  C”  and  “  E”  cover  this. 

5.  Sheep  raising  would,  also  gardening  in  places  contiguous  to  towns 
or  public  works. 
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6.  I  consider  tlie  wheat  to  be  indispensable  to  farmers.  Dairyring-, 
to  those  convenient  to  the  markets  I  should  think  would  be  more  pro¬ 
fitable. 

7.  Mining-  to  a  great  extent,  also  hog  and  sheep  raising.  It  would 
also  pay  to  raise  cane  for  sugar  and  molasses. 

BRADFORD 

8.  I  think  in  answering  question  "D“  I  have  also  answered  this  one. 

9.  Grazing  would  were  it  not  for  the  dressed  meat  monopoly. 


BUCKS. 

11.  The  location  of  the  farm  in  regard  to  its  proximity  to  markets 
must  settle  this  question.  Here  we  must  give  more  attention  to  the 
raising  of  perishable  products. 


BLAIR. 

12.  Potatoes  and  dairying  will  pay  better  than  wheat. 

13.  Yegetables  and  dairy  products. 

14.  That  is  just  what  we  would  like  to  know,  as  between  the  unjust 
discrimination  in  freight  rates  and  the  shippers,  vTe  are  helpless. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  Nothing,  except  to  raise  more  oats  and  corn  and  live  stock. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  Near  the  towns,  market  gardening’  is  likely  to  pay  best,  in  places 
remote  from  towns,  corn  for  pork  and  beef. 

17.  Nothing  yet,  but  I  think  dairying  at  the  present  prices  would  pay 
best. 

18.  Dairying,  sheep  raising  and  fruits. 

19.  We  are  selling  milk  now  for  twenty  cents  a  gallon,  but  should  all 
farmers  rush  into  the  business,  why,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  drug. 

20.  We  know  of  nothing. 

21.  Small  fruits,  butter,  eggs  and  poultry,  fancy  live  stock,  early 
lambs  and  potatoes,  seem  at  present  to  be  the  most  profitable. 

22.  I  don't  know. 

23.  Grazing. 

24.  Butter,  eggs,  poultry,  fancy  fruits  and  berries,  are  more  profit¬ 
able  than  wheat. 

27.  I  do  not  know  any  crop  that  will  take  the  place  of  wheat  in  this 
locality,  it  being  the  most  suitable  crop  with  which  to  seed  down  to 
grass.  I  have  tried  oats,  Hungarian  grass,  and  turnips,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeding  down  to  grass,  and  find  turnips  next  best  to  wheat. 
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28.  Stock  raising-.  More  stock,  more  liay  and  less  corn  and  wheat, 
and  if  the  western  syndicates  and  western  dressed  beef  could  be  shut 
out  from  our  markets,  we  mig-ht  prosper 

29.  I  know  of  nothing-. 

% 

30.  I  cannot  tell. 

32.  ( Raising-  stock  for  the  nome  market. 

33.  I  cannot  tell. 

34.  Nothing  in  sight  to  any  great  extent  as  both  gardening  and 
trucking  are  overdone. 

35.  Nothing  as  yet,  unless  Western  syndicates  and  Western  beef 
could  be  shut  out  of  our  markets. 

CHESTER. 

3G.  Nothing.  37.  I  know  of  nothing. 

38.  Dairy  products. 

42.  Wheat  would  not  be  grown  so  extensively  as  it  is,  if  there  were 
any  other  means  of  getting  the  land  in  condition  for  grass  for  hay. 

43.  I  cannot  say. 

45.  See  answer  to  question  “  F” 

46.  There  is  nothing  in  my  estimation  that  will  pay  better  than 
wheat. 

47.  Rye. 

49.  The  wheat  crop  was  not  a  profitable  one  the  last  year, neither  was, 
oats,  but  it  was  owing  to  the  season. 

50.  Permanent  pasture  by  top  dressing  with  manure  and  raising  hay, 
would  pay  better. 

51.  Hay.  52.  Grass  is  the  best  crop. 

53.  I  do  not  know  of  any  crop  that  could  take  the  place  of  it. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  Corn  and  potatoes.  55.  Potatoes,  oats  and  com. 

56.  I  think  stock  raising,  should  take  the  place  of  grain  crops. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Potatoes  and  hay. 

■  58.  I  cannot  tell  at  present. 

59.  Sheep  raising  would  if  prices  do  not  decline.  There  may  be 
some  profit  in  dairying  also,  but  if  the  farmers  generally  should  go  into 
it  they  would  soon  glut  the  market  for  that  product,  as  well  as  for  all 
other  food  products. 

60.  Nothing  has,  and  nothing  will,  likely. 

61.  I  don’t  know  of  anything. 
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62.  I  don’t  know  of  anything  that  can  take  the  place  of  wheat  in  this 
county. 

63.  I  don’t  know  of  anything  to  take  the  place  of  wheat. 

64.  I  would  not  know. 

4 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  Oats,  corn  and  hay. 

66.  Nothing  can  take  its  place  at  present,  as  there  is  nothing  that 
we  could  raise  that  would  appear  to  be  profitable. 

67.  68  and  69.  Nothing. 

70.  No  other  crop  has  taken  the  place  of  it,  as  all  other  crops  are 
proportionately  low  in  price. 

CENTRE. 

73.  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Dairying  might  be  better, 
but  by  reason  of  the  high  rates  of  transportation,  the  cost  of  shipping  is 
too  high. 

74.  Other  farm  products  have  declined  proportionately  with  the  price 
of  wheat. 

75  and  76.  I  don’t  know. 

77.  Nothing.  78.  I  do  not  know. 

79.  Stock  raising,  corn,  oats  and  barley. 

80.  I  cannot  say  definitely. 

81.  I  do  not  know. 

82.  As  our  climate  is  best  adapted  for  wheat  raising,  I  know  of 
nothing  that  would  pay  better. 


CLINTON. 

83.  Potatoes,  hay,  corn  and  tobacco. 

CLARION. 

84.  The  thing  which  is  likely  to  pay  the  best  is  to  leave  the  farm 
and  go  to  work  in  the  factory  where  we  will  have  no  tax,  and  get  treble 
the  pay  per  day. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  Grass  and  hay. 

ERIE. 

86.  87,  88  and  89  answer  as  follows :  In  some  sections  fruits,  and 
in  others,  grazing  and  dairying. 

90.  This  part  of  Erie  county  is  best  adapted  for  dairying,  but  those 
who  are  obliged  to  hire  their  help  can  scarcely  make  a  living  from  it. 

91.  Rye  and  grass. 
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HUNTINGDON. 

92.  See  answer  given  to  question  “  D.  ” 

93.  Not  anything. 

94.  See  answer  to  question  “  D.  ” 

INDIANA. 

95.  Nothing ;  the  farmer  here  cannot  drop  wheat  from  his  rotation, 
and  there  is  no  crop  to  take  the  place  of  it. 

96.  See  answer  to  question  “D.  ” 

97.  We  do  not  know  what  will  pay  better.  ■  Corn  is  best,  but  we  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  west. 

98.  That  wheat  raising  is  not  profitable  is  not  a  mooted  question,  as 
very  few  farmers  raise  more  than  enough  to  supply  themselves.  Some 
think  that  grass  and  feed  grain  should  take  its  place,  but  the  feeding 
of  stock  will  not  pay  for  the  grain  and  hay  that  is  fed  to  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  labor. 

99.  Corn  and  rye  would  pay  the  best. 

100.  Wheat  raising  is  not  profitable  at  ] iresent,  but  nothing  has  taken 
its  place.  Stock  raising  would  be  more  profitable,  if  we  could  obtain 
fair  rates  for  our  shipments  to  market. 

101.  Live  stock  raising  should  take  its  place,  and  I  think  would  if 
justice  were  done  to  farmers  by  legislation. 

102.  The  raising  and  fattening  our  various  kinds  of  live  stock  for 
market  would  be  better. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  I  believe  that  if  there  is  a  high  tariff  kept  on,  that  raising  of 
sheep  for  wool  would  take  the  place  of  wheat  and  cattle. 

104.  We  can  see  nothing  at  present  that  will  take  its  place,  as  all 
crops  are  sold  at  low  rates. 

105.  Grass,  com  and  potatoes. 

106.  Hay  first  and  oats  next. 

107.  The  cultivating  of  the  different  grasses  for  hay  would  pay  better 
and  should  take  the  place  of  wheat. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  Wheat  raising  is  not  profitable,  peaches,  tobacco  and  potatoes 
pay  better. 

LANCASTER 

109.  Theie  is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of  wheat  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  from  wheat,  it  will  pay  to  raise  it. 
We  are  looking  for  better  rulings  in  our  Congress  and  Legislature. 
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110.  Wheat  is  the  best  thing  we  can  raise  in  our  section. 

111.  Tobacco  had,  before  the  fall  in  its  value.  We  would  be  glad  of  a 
solution  of  the  above  question,  as  we  have  looked  for  it  long  and 
earnestly 

112.  Wheat  raising  must  be  continued  to  produce  manure,  as  the 
wheat  and  corn  crops  are  the  life  of  our  farms. 

113.  Raising  of  tobacco  and  sugar  beets. 

114.  Tobacco  had  taken  its  place,  but  that  is  selling  very  low.  Take 
off  the  tariff,  and  we  will  get  higher  |  trices. 

115  and  11G.  Wheat  raising  would  be  profitable  if  it  were  free  of  duty 
so  that  we  could  compete  with  foreign  markets. 

117.  I  do  not  know,  but  we  farmers  are  anxious  to  find  out. 

118.  Peanut  culture  might  take  its  place,  or  the  sugar  beet. 

119.  I  do  not  know  :  we  must  continue  with  the  wheat  raising,  as  we 
must  have  the  straw  for  manure. 

122.  In  order  to  have  a  rotation  of  crops,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  some 

wheat  each  year.  Let  each  farmer  aim  to  sow  less  until  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  price.  , 

123.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  routine  of  crops  with  us,  and 
nothing  has  been  suggested  that  shows  any  prospect  of  improvement, 
except  in  the  increased  quantity  of  hay  sold. 

LEHIGH. 

124.  Fruit  growing. 

126.  In  this  section,  Washington  township,  I  think  fruit  will  pay 
best. 

127.  Fruit  trees.  128.  Potatoes  and  corn. 

129.  Potatoes  would  pay  better,  but  they  soon  exhaust  the  soil. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  As  I  said  before,  hay,  dairying,  vegetables  and  fruit  should  take 
its  place,  as  then  the  west  could  not  compete  with  us  so  easily. 

131.  Grass  and  fruit.  132.  Corn  and  hay. 

133.  There  is  no  crop  that  has  or  is  likely  to  take  the  place  of  wheat, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  following  list  of  prices.  Wheat  seventy -eight 
cents,  com  twenty-five,  oats  twenty-five,  potatoes  forty  cents,  hay  seven 
and  eight  dollars  per  ton,  beef  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  Hay  in  some  localities,  where  there  is  a  market  for  it. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  I  think  that  wheat  raising  could  be  profitably  superceded  by 
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dairying,  fruit  growing-  and  the  raising  of  more  colts,  sheep,  and  poul¬ 
try. 

136.  I  answered  this  question  in  one  of  the  former  ones. 

137.  Potatoes. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  Wheat  will  still  be  raised  in  connection  with  grass. 

139.  Rye  would  pay  better,  as  there  would  be  double  the  quantity  of 
straw,  and  the  grain  could  be  fed  on  the  farm,  thereby  adding  to  tlie'fer- 
tility  of  the  land. 

140.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  to  take  its  place,  please  inform  us. 

141.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  would  take  the  place  of  wheat. 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  Grass  and  stock  raising. 

143  Nothing,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  could  take  its  place,  the  only 
lernedy  is,  fewer  producers,  and  more  consumers. 

144.  Under  present  circumstances  we  know  of  nothing. 

145.  Grass  and  hay,  hogs  and  cattle. 

146.  Nothing  has  taken  the  place  of  wheat,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
tiling-  that  can  take  its  place  as  a  principal  crop,  that  would  bring  more 
profit. 

146|.  I  can’t  see  that  the  price  of  any  other  farm  product  is  any 
better  in  proportion  than  wheat. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  as  yet,  but  it  would  seem  that  dairy¬ 
ing  would  pay  better  if  it  was  properly  understood.  Quite  a  number 
of  farmers  talk  of  going  into  the  sheep  raising  business. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  I  suppose  trucking  and  fruit  would  pay  best. 

149  From  my  own  experience,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  horses,  hogs 
and  sheep  would  pay  better  than  wheat  raising.  Raise  more  corn  and 
oats,  and  feed  it  to  the  stock  on  the  farm. 


SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  If  anything  else  pays,  it  must  be  grass. 

151.  Oats.  152.  Dairying-. 

153.  Grass.  154.  In  this  county,  dairying. 

155.  Oats.  157.  Nothing. 

SNYDER. 

159.  Hay,  potatoes,  small  fruits,  cattle  and  hogs  to  feed  our  fifty 
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cent  wheat  to,  that  we  will  be  obliged  to  raise  in  the  near  future,  for  as 
soon  as  the  farming  counties  have  their  network  of  railroads  completed, 
we  will  be  obliged  to  come  down  to  that. 

TIOGA. 

161.  The  raising  of  hay  and  buckwheat  is  the  most  profitable  in  this 
township.  Tobacco  is  also  raised  in  some  parts  of  the  county. 

162.  Dairying  has  afforded  us  our  greatest  revenue  until  the  last  five 
years,  when  sheep  raising  has  taken  its  place. 

163.  Corn,  oats  and  hay. 

164.  At  present  prices  sheep  and  timothy  hay  are  paying  best. 

165.  We  are  not  able  to  say  at  this  time,  as  everything  is  low,  except 
taxes. 

166.  This  question  must  remain  unsolved,  but  the  outlook  is  dubious. 

167.  Hay. 

168.  This  is  just  what  we  are  puzzling  our  wits  over,  we  are  ready  to 
try  anything  that  promises  profit. 

169.  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  pay  as  well  as  sheep,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  good  tariff  on  wool. 

170.  Nothing  that  I  know  of :  we  are  obliged  to  sow  it  to  get  clover 
and  grass,  and  after  grass  has  grown,  then  raise  sheep. 

172.  Raising  good  live  stock. 

WYOMING. 

173,  174,  175,  176,  answer  as  follows :  Seeding  with  clover. 

177.  A  roller  process  mill  near  a  railroad. 

warren. 

180.  Nothing  at  all  pays  but  dairying,  and  stock  raising  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  business  on  the  farms  about  here. 

WAYNE. 

181.  The  dairy  business. 

YORK. 

182.  That  is  a  problem  not  yet  solved  in  this  section  of  the  county 
N.  W. 

183.  Farmers  in  York  county  have  no  paying  industries  to  take  the 
place  of  raising  wheat,  com,  potatooes,  tobacco,  &c. 

184.  I  cannot  tell. 

185.  Other  crops  that  there  is  a  demand  for. 

186.  I  cannot  tell.  Horses  have  been  raised  at  a  profit,  but  the  land 
must  also  be  farmed  to  get  pasture  and  feed. 
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187.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  abandon  wheat  altogether,  but 
try  to  raise  a  little  more  of  it  to  the  acre,  and  have  mixed  farming. 

188.  As  a  staple  cereal  and  the  staff  of  life  nothing  can  take  its  place, 
as  nothing  can  supplant  it  in  farm  rotation,  as  a  foster  crop  for  grass, 
or  as  a  factor  in  the  manure  pile. 

189.  Wheat  being  the  first  of  all  staple  crops,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  take  its  place. 

190.  I  cannot  tell.  191.  I  don’t  know. 

192.  We  have  to  raise  wheat  to  prepare  the  ground  for  grass.  It  is 
a  product  that  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  cannot  do  without.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  take  its  place. 

193.  Tobacco  and  sheep. 


G.  Bo  you  get  more  for  other  products  than  formely ,  if  so,  wliat  pro 
duct  si 

ADAMS. 

1.  Not  any  more,  that  I  know  of. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  The  value  is  about  the  same,  except  that  liav  and  wheat  are  very 
low  at  present. 

3.  Everything  that  is  raised  on  the  farm  is  cheaper,  except  poultry 

ARMSTRONG. 

4.  All  values  have  declined. 

5.  No ;  unless  it  is  for  sheep,  which  are  very  high. 

6.  Butter  is  the  only  product  that  has  increased  in  price  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

7.  We  get  more  for  hay  according  to  the  acreage  than  for  wheat  with 
the  same  expense  and  labor,  and  it  is  not  so  hard  on  the  soil  of  our  hillv 
land. 

BRADFORD 

8.  No ;  all  farm  products  are  lower  now  than  ten  years  ago. 

BUTLER. 

9.  No. 

BUCKS. 

10.  We  get  less  for  all  products  ;  hardly  any  farm  product  pays  the 
iost  of  its  raising. 

11.  This  varies  with  the  season,  generally  speaking  we  do  not,  al¬ 
though  those  who  attend  market  regularly  and  have  customers  to  sup¬ 
ply  in  a  retail  way,  may  command  better  prices. 
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BLAIR. 

12.  No ;  we  do  not  get  as  much  for  any  product. 

13.  No ;  nothing  more  14.  AVe  do  not. 

BEDFORD. ' 

15.  In  winter  we  get  more  for  butter  and  eggs. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  AVe  get  less.  17.  AVe  do  not 

18.  The  products  of  the  dairy  are  in  greater  demand  and  bring  bettei 
prices  than  formerly,  as  also  does  poultry. 

19.  No,  sir. 

20.  Everything  is  cheaper,  except  butter  and  the  product  of  th< 
poultry  yard. 

21.  I  cannot  name  anything  for  which  we  get  higher  prices  that 
formerly,  except  in  such  products  as  may  be  scarce  by  reason  of  the  fail 
ure  of  crops,  &c.,  for  instance,  apples  are  scarce  and  consequently  dear 
and  potatoes  also. 

22.  None.  23.  No.  25.  I  know  of  no  product. 

26.  All  produce  is  very  much  lower  than  formely. 

27.  All  products  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  are  much  lowei 
than  formely  ;  as  a  whole,  I  think  they  are  lower  in  price  than  during 
the  panic  of  1873. 

28.  Nothing  but  butter  and  eggs,  which  continue  at  a  fair  price. 

29.  Everything  is  cheaper,  except  butter,  eggs  and  poultry. 

30.  No. 

31.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  all  the  products  of  the 
farm,  except  butter  and  eggs. 

32.  Nothing,  except  butter.  33.  I  think  not. 

34.  Nothing  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  any  change  in  farming 
methods. 

35.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  grain ;  butter  and  eggs 
are  about  the  same. 

CHESTER. 

36.  No. 

37  More  for  dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

38  Yes  ;  for  all  products,  except  grain. 

39  Yes ;  for  small  fruits  and  dairy  products. 

40.  Yes ;  we  get  more  for  butter,  egg’s  and  vegetables. 

41.  No.  42.  AVe  do  not. 

43.  AVe  don’t  get  as  much. 

45.  All  products  are  lower  than  formely. 

46.  Yes  ;  for  butter,  eggs  and  poultry. 
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47  and  48.  No. 

49.  Wheat  we  do  not,  but  other  crops  are  as  high  in  price  as  ever, 

except  of  course  during  or  immediately  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the 
war. 

50.  There  is  a  general  decline  in  the  price  of  all  farm  products. 

51.  No. 

52.  About  one  half  as  much,  compared  with  thirty  years  ago. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  We  get  more  for  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  cabbage. 

o5.  Yes ;  for  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  butter,  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables 

56.  We  get  less. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Products  are  not  bringing  as  much  as  they  did  years  ago 

58.  No ;  everything  seems  to  be  dull  here  in  Cumberland  co. 

59.  No  ;  there  is  no  profit  in  any  farm  product  at  the  present  time, 
lliose  farmers  who  are  making  money  now,  do  it  by  working  sixteen 

hours  per  day,  and  by  practicing  an  economy  that  would  cause  a  miser 
to  turn  green  with  envy. 

60.  We  do  not  get  as  much  for  any  kind  of  product ' 

61  and  62  answer.  All  products  have  declined  in  prices. 

^4.  I  don  t  think  they  are  worth  as  much. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  I  do  not  think  we  get  as  much. 

66.  We  get  more  for  lambs  and  wool,  also  sheep,  but  the  prices  fluctu¬ 
ate  so  much,  that  farmers  generally  are  afraid  to  invest  at  present 

67.  68  and  69.  No. 

70.  There  is  no  produce  that  commands  as  high  a  price  as  formerly. 

71.  bheep  and  lambs  only.  72.  No. 

CENTRE. 

73.  The  prices  of  all  our  products  are  on  the  decline. 

74.  No,  they  bring  less. 

75.  We  get  less  for  all  products. 

76  to  81.  Answer,  no. 

82.  We  get  more  for  butter  and  eggs  than  formerly. 

CLINTON. 

Prices  are  just  about  the  same  as  formerly. 

CLARION. 

84.  No ;  on  the  contrary  much  less. 
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[_I)o  you  get  more  for  other  products  them  formerly,  if  so,  what  products?'] 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  We  do  not  get  so  much  for  any  kind  of  produce. 

ERIE. 

86,  87,  88  and  89.  Answer,  In  all  cases  less. 

90.  Everything  is  on  the  decline. 

91.  We  get  no  more. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  We  do  not  get  any  more  for  hay  and  corn  than  we  did  ten  years 
ago.  The  average  price  for  our  products  is  less,  potatoes  have  also 
declined. 

93.  We  do  not, 

94.  We  do  not  get  more  than  we  did  ten  years  ago,  the  average  is  less. 

INDIANA. 

95.  No :  all  cereals,  hay,  in  fact  everything,  except  sheep,  that  the 
farmer  has  to  sell,  has  depreciated  in  value. 

97.  No,  there  is  nothing  that  we  raise  that  we  get  as  much  for  as 
formerly,  and  it  seems  to  he  getting  worse  year  by  year. 

98.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  price  of  agricultural  productions  nor 
in  those  of  the  dairy  or  the  poultry  yard,  and  as  for  garden  vegetables, 
we  cannot  sell  them  at  all. 

99.  No. 

100.  We  do  not  get  more  for  any  product  of  the  farm 

101.  We  do  not  get  as  much  as  formerly  for  any  single  article  that  I 
can  think  of. 

102.  We  get  less. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  We  get  a  great  deal  lower  prices  for  everything  we  have  to  sell. 

104.  We  do  not  get  as  much,  as  all  products  are  low. 

105.  106  and  107.  Answer,  We  do  not  get  as  much. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  We  get  less  for  everything. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  Eggs  have  advanced  in  price  in  the  last  two  years,  they  are  free 
of  duty.  If  old  Piolet  can  fix  his  imaginary  duty  on  the  eggs,  they  are 
also  lost,  unless  he  buys  them  all  at  a  good  price. 

110.  No,  we  don’t  get  more  for  our  grain,  but  for  our  poultry  and 
butter  we  get  better  prices. 

111.  No,  for  none. 
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112.  Our  other  farm  products  have  declined  in  price  probably  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  compared  with  the  prices  of  ten  years  ag'o,  taking- 
everything-  else  into  consideration. 

113.  No. 

114.  There  is  hardly  anything-  that  bring-s  better  prices.  Butter  and 
esos  keep  their  prices  better  than  any  other  product. 

115.  No,  we  do  not  realize  as  good  prices  now  as  we  did  five  or  ten 
years  ago. 

116.  We  get  more  for  eggs  now  than  we  ever  did,  they  averaged 
twenty  cents  per  dozen  last  year ;  there  is  nothing  that  pays  so  well 
•as  eggs,  as  they  are  free  of  duty. 

117.  We  do  not  get  more  for  any  product. 

118.  None  at  all. 

119.  We  get  more  for  butter  and  eggs. 

121.  We  do  not  get  better  prices  than  formerly. 

122.  I  cannot  name  a  product  that  we  get  more  for  than  formerly 

unless  it  be  milk.  ’ 

123.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  almost  all  products,  except  probably 

oats.  > 

LEHIGH. 

124.  125.  Answer,  No. 

126.  Grain  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  and  so  are 
most  of  other  products.  The  demand  is  good,  and  prices  fair  for  fruits 
of  some  kinds. 

127,  128  and  129.  Answer,  No. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  There  is  no  product  that  sells  for  more  than  formerly.  We  get 
less  for  wheat,  oats,  corn,  beef,  pork  and  potatoes. 

131.  The  prices  of  all  products  are  lower,  except  for  good  fruit 

132.  No. 

133.  We  do  not.  No  production  is  paying  more  than  two  thirds-of 
the  usual  price  because  of  foreign  competition,  depression  in  business, 
and  by  reason  of  the  farmer  paying  thirty -four  out  of  the  38,000  000  of 
taxes  assessed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  we  get  less. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  Farm  products  are  lower  now  than  formerly. 

136.  In  1857-58  when  I  commenced  farming,  I  could  scarcely  sell  my 
5  A — Statistics. 
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products  for  any  price,  but  now  I  find  a  ready  market  for  everything 
I  can  raise,  down  to  dandelions  for  greens. 

137.  Not  as  much  for  anything  expect  potatoes. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  No. 

139.  No,  we  get  much  less  especially  for  butter,  milk,  hay,  straw, 
chickens,  eggs  and  garden  truck. 

140.  We  do  not  get  more,  but  less. 

141.  The  prices  of  all  products  are  very  much  lower. 


MIFFLIN. 

142,  143  and  144.  Answer,  No. 

145.  We  do  not  get  as  much,  except  for  butter,  eggs  and  poultry. 

146.  We  get  less  for  all  products  than  ever  before.  The  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  -  last  year  has  caused  high  local  prices,  we  had  to  buy,  in 
place  of  selling. 

146I.  None. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  As  a  general  thing,  the  prices  of  all  products  are  lower  than 
they  formerly  were. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  All  farm  products  have  declined  in  price.  We  cannot  sell  our 
cattle  and  pork  without  having  to  sell  them  to  butchers. 

149.  No  :  all  products  are  much  lower  in  price  than  formely  and  each 
succeeding  year  sees  prices  still  lower.  Potatoes  are  higher  in  price 
than  for  some  years  past,  owing  to  the  quantity  that  rotted  in  the 
ground  by  reason  of  the  wet  season. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  We  do  not  get  any  more. 

151.  No,  we  get  less.  152.  No. 

153.  Prices  all  range  lower. 

154.  Everything  that  is  raised  on  the  farm  sells  for  less  than  it  did  in 
1870,  in  fact  there  has  been  a  decrease  year  after  year  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

155.  We  get  less  for  all  products. 

156.  We  do  not  get  as  much  for  any  product. 

157.  We  do  not  get  as  much  as  formerly  for  our  products. 

158.  No. 
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SNYDEll. 

159.  We  get  more  for  butter  since  the  olemargarine  law  was  passed 
than  we  did  formerly.  As  to  the  other  products,  they  are  about  the 
same. 

TIOGA. 

100.  Hay  pays  the  best  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

162.  We  do  not.  163.  No. 

164.  Prices  are  the  lowest  known  since  1861. 

165.  Everything  in  the  line  of  farm  products  is  lower  than  ever  known 
before  in  this  state. 

166.  Everything  has  declined  in  price  below  the  cost  of  production, 
except  sheep.  167.  No. 

168.  No,  beef,  cattle  and  butter  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for 
thirty  years.  Grain  and  other  produce  are  also  low. 

169.  There  is  hardly  anything  that  commands  the  same  price  as 
formerly,  and  many  things  not  one-third  as  much. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  Not  a  single  thing  that  I  know  of,  except  mutton,  which  is  a 
long  ways  above  a  legitimate  figure. 

171.  We  do  not. 

172.  All  things  raised  on  the  farm  are  very  low,  except  good  heavy 
horses,  which  command  a  good  price. 

WYOMING. 

173.  No.  174.  None. 

175.  No.  176.  No.  177.  Lumber. 

WARREN. 

178.  We  do  not  get  nearly  as  much  as  formerly. 

179.  I  arm  products  have  been  declining  in  price  for  several  years. 

180.  No;  there  is  not  a  farm  product  that  bring  a  paying  price. 

WAYNE. 

181.  No :  not  within  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent. 

YORK. 

182.  No  ;  very  much  less. 

183.  We  get  less  for  all  products.  Raising  tobacco  does  not  pay 
nearly  as  well  as  it  did  fifteen  years  ago.  Could  farmers  make  more 
money  by  a  different  system,  they  would  be  fools  to  continue  with  the 
present  one. 

184  and  185.  No.  186.  I  don’t  know  of  any. 
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187.  No ;  all  kinds  of  farm  products  as  well  as  wheat  have  shrunk  in 
price. 

188.  The  prices  of  all  farm  products  have  in  the  main,  sympathized 
Avith  that  of  wheat,  and  all  products  average  lower  at  present,  than  they 
have  ever  been  known  to  do. 

189.  There  is  not  a  farm  product  but  has  materially  declined  in  price 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

190.  No. 

191.  192  and  193.  Answer,  We  get  less  for  all  products. 


H.  Has  the  value  of  land,  been  increased  by  the  growth  of  any  villages  or 
cities  in  your  county,  if  so,  what  proportion  has  been  affected  in  this 
manner  ? 

ADAMS. 

1.  No. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  It  has  from  three  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars  per  acre 

3.  No. 

ARMSTRONG 

4.  See  answer  to  question  No.  1.  5.  None. 

6.  Ford  city  has  sprung  up  in  the  last  two  years.  Apollo  and  Leech- 
burg  are  also  growing  very  fast,  but  the  only  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  has  been  in  the  vicinity  of  these  places,  say,  within  a  radius  of  two 
miles. 

7.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  it  has  increased  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
oil  towns,  as  neAA'  oil  territory  has  been  developed. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  The  increase  has  been  very  slight,  if  any. 

BUTLER. 

9.  Aiouncl  the  county  seat  and  the  farms  on  which  oil  has  been  dis- 
coverecl. 


BUCKS. 

10.  The  land  upon  which  A'illages  and  toA\ms  is  built  has  increased  in 
value,  but  no  other. 

11.  To  some  extent,  where  the  land  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
them,  but  I  am  unable  to  determine  what  proportion. 
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BLAIR, 

12.  Only  the  land  that  is  near  Altoona,  or  other  towns  that  increase 

in  population 

13.  Yes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  farm  in  tifty. 

14.  It  has  been  increased  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  villages 

where  it  will  be  in  demand  for  town  lots. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  T\ot  to  any  extent,  in  our  county. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  No. 

17.  Taking  the  county  through.  I  think  not. 

18.  Not  generally. 

19.  Along  the  new  lines  of  railroad  from  Bloomsburg  to  Jamison  city, 
the  villages  are  all  benefitted  about  twenty  per  cent. 

20.  The  growth  of  villages  has  not  increased  the  value  of  farm  lands, 
except  such  as  can  be  utilized  for  town  lots. 

21.  A  \eiy  small  proportion  adjacent  to  some  of  our  towns  and  little 
villages  into  which  the  people  seem  to  be  crowding  in  the  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  something  profitable  to  do. 

22.  Nothing  worth  naming.  23.  No. 

24.  It  has,  where  land  is  in  close  proximity  to  towns  and  cities. 

25.  There  has  been  no  increase,  unless  of  land  that  is  adjacent  to 
towns. 

26.  Land  has  not  increased  in  value,  except  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  toAvns  or  villages. 

27.  Some  land  near  the  town  of  Bloomsburg  where  I  reside,  that  is 
likely  to  be  used  in  the  future  for  building  lots,  has  advanced,  but  other- 
land  seems  to  have  slightly  declined  in  price. 

28.  A  very  small  proportion.  Those  owning  farms  adjoining  towns, 
can  probably  sell  small  lots  to  an  advantage. 

29.  None,  except  land  and  that  can  be  cut  up  into  town  lots. 

30.  It  has,  at  least  one-fourth. 

23.  It  has  not,  except  that  which  is  taken  for  town  lots. 

33.  Only  land  that  immediately  adjoins,  or  is  very  near  such  towns. 

34.  It  has  not  been,  except  such  as  adjoins  the  principal  towns,  and 
is  liable  to  be  wanted  for  town  lots. 

35.  It  has  near  towns  where  it  can  be  sold  for  town  lots. 

CHESTER. 

36.  No.  38.  Not  materially. 

39,  Not  for  a  number  of  years.  40  and  41.  No. 
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42.  In  answer  it  might  be  said,  that  while  the  increase  with  the  growth 
of  villages  has  been  so  gradual,  that  it  has  failed  to  cause  any  sudden 
advance. 

43.  It  has  not.  As  a  general  thing,  fruit  and  truck  from  the  south, 
and  meat  from  the  west,  place  us  at  a  disadvantage. 

44.  No,  because  of  the  large  grain  and  dairy  yield  of  the  west. 

45.  Lands  near  towns  and  villages  do  increase  since  the  advent  of  rail¬ 
roads. 

46.  It  has,  I  should  say,  in  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  county. 

47.  Yes,  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

48.  There  has  been  a  material  increase  from  this  cause. 

49.  It  has  been  increased  by  the  growth  of  villages  along  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

50.  Not  any  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  taking  from  a  period  of  twenty - 
five  years  ago,  the  value  of  land  has  increased  very  much  near  manu¬ 
facturing  villages. 

51.  Except  such  lands  as  are  near  the  county  town,  where  a  limited 
amount  can  be  sold  at  better  prices,  other  than  that,  there  is  no  change. 

53.  I  think  land  has  increased  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berwyn,  but 
others  can  tell  better  about  that. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  Yes,  it  has. 

55.  Yes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Houtzdale,  Coalport,  Irvona,  Madera, 
Barney,  Clearfield,  Curwansville,  and  many  others. 

56.  Land  has  been  increased  by  the  growth  of  Du  Bois. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Land  has  increased  in  value  along  the  Susquehanna  river  at  least 
thirty  per  cent,  opposite  Harrisburg. 

58.  Not  any  to  my  knowledge. 

59.  No.  60.  No,  not  any. 

61.  They  have  not  increased  the  value  of  land  in  our  county. 

62,  63  and  64.  Answer,  A  illages  or  cities  have  not  increased  the  price 
of  land  in  our  county. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  I  think  they  have,  but  to  no  great  extent. 

66.  I  think  not. 

67.  68,  69  and  70.  Answer,  No. 

71.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  value  of  land  on  that  account. 

72.  Not  recently. 
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CENTRE. 

73.  I  tliink  not,  at  least  not  for  agricultural  purposes. 

74.  The  value  of  land  has  not  increased  by  the  growth  of  towns  or  vill¬ 
ages,  but  has  depreciated. 

75.  Not  unless  near  the  larger  towns. 

76.  No.  77.  Only  in  a  very  small  degree. 

78.  It  has  not.  79.  It  has  near  Centre  Hall. 

80  and  81.  No. 

82.  As  far  as  the  village  of  Centre  Hall  is  concerned,  it  has  not  af¬ 
fected  the  value  of  land  any. 

CLINTON. 

83.  No. 


84.  None. 


CLARION. 

DAUPHIN. 


85.  Land  has  decreased  in  value  twenty-five  per  cent,  within  three 
miles  of  the  city  of  Harrisburg. 


ERIE. 

86  and  87.  Answer,  Yes,  suburban  property  has,  to  a  limited  extent. 

88.  It  has  invariably  decreased  since  1867. 

89.  Suburban  property  has,  to  a  limited  extent. 

90.  It  has  not  increased  in  this  section. 

91.  Not  to  any  extent. 


HUNTINGDON. 

92.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  land  has  increased  in  value  in  lo¬ 
calities  adjacent  to  towns. 

94.  Yes ;  I  would  say  that  land  has  been  increased  in  value  in  places 
adjacent  to  towns  and  villages. 


INDIANA. 

96.  Yes,  for  the  more  consumers  the  more  demand  there  is  for  farm 
products. 

97.  I  do  not  know.  A  few  farms  near  Indiana,  Saltsburg  and 
Blairsville  may  be  bettered  some. 

98.  A  small  percentage  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  com¬ 
mands  a  better  price  than  the  more  remote  parts,  but  more  for  the 
reason  of  convenience  than  anything  else  such  as  its  proximity  to 
markets,  churches,  schools  and  for  sociability,  etc. 

99.  No. 
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100.  For  a  very  small  area  around  them  the  land  may  have  increase 
in  \alue,  but  not  to  any  extent  over  the  county. 

101.  Not  to  any  extent.  The  tendency  of  land  seems  to  be  downwar 
in  price. 

102.  Slightly,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  In  the  coal  fields,  land  has  advanced  in  price  ten  to  fifteen  dol 
lars  per  acre,  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  county. 

104.  All  the  land  has  decreased  in  value,  except  the  land  nea 
Punxsutawney. 

105.  Values  have  not  been  increased. 

106.  Yes,,  about  one-tentli  has  been  affected. 

107.  In  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  the  value  o 
land  has  increased  some. 


JUNIATA. 

108.  It  has  not. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  All  that  portion  of  the  county  where  the  farmers  can  attend  the 
Lancaster  city  markets  has  increased  in  value,  if  properly  man¬ 
aged.  The  proximity  to  villages  only  tends  to  a  decrease.  The  pro¬ 
portion  is  about  one-tenth. 

110.  No,  it  has  not 

.  ^  1  have  a  growing  village  within  six  miles,  yet  I  can  see  no  par¬ 
ticular  rise  in  price,  unless  for  land  in  very  close  proximity. 

.  112  \  Tt  has  Iiad  the  tendency  of  keeping  the  price  of  land  firmer,  that 
is,  of  farms  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

113.  A  very  small  proportion. 

114.  There  is  an  increase  near  villages  and  cities,  from  twenty -five 

to  fifty  per  cent.  The  manufacturing  of  cigars  is  the  leading  industry 
m  our  small  villages. 

115  and  116.  Answer,  The  portions  that  are  within  the  limits  of  cities 
and  villages  have  been  increased,  but  the  value  of  land  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  away  has  not. 

117.  The  growth  of  villages  or  cities  has  increased  the  value  of  land 
m  the  vicinities  immediately  surrounding  them. 

118.  In  and  around  villages  and  cities  it  has  increased  the  value. 

119.  Yes,  in  their  immediate  vicinity  it  has,  but  four  or  five  miles 
away  it  has  not. 

122.  No,  of  course  land  near  villages  or  towns,  must  naturally  in¬ 
crease  m  value. 


Off.  Doc.]  Statistics— Farming  and  Farm  Values 
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[Has  the  value  of  land  been  increased  by  the  growth  of  any  villages  or 

cities  in  your  county  ?~] 

123.  The  value  of  land  has  shown  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  decline 
for  the  last  ten,  in  fact,  twenty  years,  unless  it  has  been  that  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  villages  where  it  would  be  in  demand  to  build  on. 

LEHIGH. 

124  Yes,  a  great  proportion  has. 

125.  Yes,  near  all  the  villages  land  has  increased  in  value. 

126.  Land  near  \illages  and  towns  has  increased  in  value,  but  land  in 
the  remote  parts  of  the  county  is  very  low  in  price ;  from  twenty  to 
forty  dollars  an  acre. 

127.  Yes.  128.  No. 

129.  Yes,  along  the  line  of  the  Lehigh  valley  and  other  railroads. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  The  population  of  this  county  has  increased  very  rapidly  within 
ten  years  and  land  has  decreased  greatly  in  value,  except  near  cities 
and  towns. 

131.  Farm  lands  have  not  been  increased  in  value,  expect  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  cities  and  towns. 

132.  No. 

133.  Very  little  advance  has  been  made  in  the  value  of  real  estate 
because  taxes  are  so  unequally  divided  between  real  estate  and  corpor¬ 
ate  property. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  Yes  it  has  to  a  considerable  extent ;  at  least  five  per  cent. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  The  value  of  lands  near  the  growing  towns  in  the  coal  regions 
has  increased,  by  reason  of  their  value  for  small  fruits  and  trucking. 

136.  The  land  in  the  whole  county  has. 

137.  Nothing  has  been  affected. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  Yes,  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four  miles  of  same. 

139.  It  has  not,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns  where  the 
land  would  be  valuable  for  brick-yards  or  base-ball  grounds. 

140.  Only  a  small  proportion  that  can  be  sold  as  building  lots. 

a  veiy  few  cases,  and  only  where  the  land  could  be  utilized 
for  building  purposes. 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  No. 

143.  Yes,  but  I  cannot  give  the  proportion,  but  increase  in  population 
always  increases  the  value  of  land. 
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[  Has  the  value  of  land  been  increased  by  the  growth  of  any  villages  a 

cities  in  your  county  ?] 

144.  Around  the  villages  the  value  has  increased,  probably  fifteen 
per  cent. 

145.  No,  or  if  it  has,  it  is  almost  imperceptible. 

146.  Not  perceptibly  146|.  None. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  Along’  the  Lehigh  river  near  Stemton  and  Seigfrieds  Bridge, 
where  large  cement  works  are  going  into  operation,  it  has  increased  the 
value  of  land,  especially  where  cement  is  found  on  a  property  •.  it  sells 
for  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  dollars  or  more  per  acre. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  Only  of  land  near  the  towns. 

149.  I  don’t  know  of  any  increase  in  value  on  that  account  in  this 
township. 


SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  A  small  proportion  has  been  benefitted,  but  I  can’t  say  how 
much. 

151.  In  the  eastern  extremity  there  has  been  quite  a  boom;  Forest 
city  has  been  founded  by  reason  of  coal  having  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity. 

152.  I  think  not..  153.  Only  a  small  portion. 

154.  The  value  of  land  has  been  increased  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  by  the  development  of  the  coal  mines.  Forest  city  has  sprung 
up,  but  I  cannot  determine  the  percentage  of  the  increase. 

155.  It  has  to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps  one  twentieth. 

156.  157  and  158.  Answer,  It  has  not. 


SNYDER. 

159.  There  has  been  no  change. 

TIOGA. 

160.  It  has  not,  unless  it  be  close  by  a  town. 

161.  There  are  several  small  villages  that  have  lately  sprung  up  in 
this  county,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  increased  the  value  of  land 
very  much. 

162.  It  has  not  in  a  general  way.  163.  No. 

165.  Not  any  in  our  section  of  Tioga  county  the  decrease  is  caused 
by  unequal  taxation. 

166.  Yes. 

167.  Yes,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  villages. 


Off.  Doc.]  Statistics-Farming  and  Farm  Values. 
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[Has  the  value  of  land  been  increased  by  the  growth  of  any  villages  or 

cities  in  your  county  ?] 

168.  The  growth  of  villages  has  helped  to  maintain  the  price  of  land, 
hut  has  not  increased  it  any,  outside  of  their  immediate  vicinity. 

169.  Twenty  years  ago  the  land  value  was  kept  up  by  push,  coal 
mines  having  been  opened  up,  but  it  has  all  fallen  now. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  I  suppose  the  value  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  land  in  this  county 
has  increased  ten  per  cent.  171.  It  has  not. 

172.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  the  value  of  the  land  has  increased 
fifty  per  cent,  in  value. 


WYOMING. 

173.  No.  174.  It  has,  in  some  places. 

175,  176  and  177.  Answer,  No. 

WARREN. 

178.  It  has  not  in  this  vicinity. 

179.  Ill  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns,  it  has  to  a  limited  extent. 

180.  The  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns  have  increased 
in  value,  all  others  have  decreased. 


WAYNE. 

181.  No. 

YORK. 

182.  Not  in  this  north  western  section  of  the  county. 

183.  Building  lots  and  lands  held  for  speculative  purposes  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  towns  have  increased  in  value. 

184  and  185.  Answer,  No. 

186.  In  the  villages  close  to  my  farm  it  has  increased  for  building  pur¬ 
poses. 

187.  I  think  the  land  near  the  city  of  York  may  have  increased  on 
account  of  a  demand  for  it  for  dairy  purposes,  but  we  cannot  reach  that 
market. 

188.  Land  adjacent  to  cities  and  towns  is  worth  more  for  building 
purposes  than  formerly,  but  farming  lands  are  lower  in  price  than  for 
thirty  years 

189.  Land  has  been  increased  in  value  only  so  far  as  it  has  been  put 
on  the  market  for  building  lots. 

190.  No. 

191.  Not  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  York  county. 

192.  It  has  not  been  increased  any  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county. 
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I.  Has  the  growth  of  manufacturing  villages  increased  the  value  of  fan 
products  by  making  new  markets  for  them  ? 

ADAMS. 

1.  Not  perceptibly,  if  at  all. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  It  has.  3.  No. 

4.  Our  local  markets  are  governed  entirely  by  the  general  market 
Any  article  that  is  scarce  Ave  get  Pittsburgh  prices  for,  plus  freight,  am 
any  article  of  which  Ave  may  have  a  surplus  Ave  get  Pittsburgh  price 
for,  less  freight  and  commission. 


ARMSTRONG. 

5.  No. 

6.  To  some  extent  they  have,  but  usually  the  Pittsburgh  and  Avest 
ern  market  prices  govern  our  home  market  to  such  an  extent  that  av< 
are  but  little  benefited,  except  by  those  that  are  close. 

7.  In  some  localities  such  as  Pord  City,  Apollo,  Leecliburg  Ac. ,  bu 
not  all  over  the  county.  The  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand. 


BRADFORD. 

8.  Not  at  all. 


9.  No. 


BUTLER. 


BUCKS. 

10.  No,  the  prices  of  our  products  in  the  villages  are  based  upon  tin 
prices  in  the  Philadelphia  markets,  which  market  is  always  glutted  in 
reason  of  low  freight  rates  from  north,  Avest  and  south. 

11.  It  has  to  some  extent,  although  as  I  said  before,  the  western  com 
petition,  together  with  cheap  transportation,  ruins  our  trade. 

BLAIR. 

12.  They  have  to  a  certain  extent.  13.  We  think  not 

14.  It  has  not.  The  favored  shipper  avIio  gets  special  rates  brings 
all  kinds  of  produce  here  from  distant  points  Avhere  land  and  labor  arc 
cheap  and  taxes  Ioav,  and  sells  it  for  lower  rates  than  we  can  raise  i 
for,  then  Ave  are  deprived  of  shipping  our  produce  from  the  fact  that  w< 
cannot  get  the  Ioav  rates  that  the  local  jobber  gets,  and  Ave  are  obligee 
to  sell  to  him  at  any  price  that  he  may  Avisli  to  pay,  Avhile  he,  Avitl 
special  rates,  can  ship  the  goods  to  any  place  where  there  may  be  a  de 
mand,  thus  robbing  the  producer  of  his  just  dues  by  unjust  collusioi 
in  railroad  rates. 
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[Hcls  the  yroicth  of  manufacturing  villages  increased  the  value  of  farm 
products  by  making  new  markets  for  them 

BEDFORD. 

15.  Not  much  in  our  county. 


COLUMBIA. 


16.  The  anthracite  coal  regions  near  us  take  our  surplus  products,  ex¬ 
cept  where  we  come  into  competition  with  western  products  which 
lower  the  prices  of  beef,  pork  and  grain  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

17.  I  could  not  say  that  it  has,  for  as  villages  spring  up  farm  products 
seem  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio,  where  one  wants  to  buy,  two  want  to 


18.  No,  these  towns  have  been  made  the  objective  centres  of  trade 
and  products  of  other  localities  have  been  pfished  into  them. 

19.  No  it  has  not. 


20.  There  is  more  consumed,  but  prices  have  not  increased. 

21.  Not  in  our  immediate  vicinity 

22  and  23.  No. 

24.  It  has.  25.  No. 

2 1  We  think  that  the  growth  of  manufacturing  villages  and  towns 
has  to  a  considerable  extent  prevented  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  lands 
near  them  especially  those  used  for  trucking, fruit  growing  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  and  hay. 


28. 

29. 

30. 

32. 

33. 


No,  as  western  competition  is  too  great. 

There  is  more  consumed,  but  the  prices  are  no  higher. 

Yes,  one-fourth. 

They  have  helped  to  prolong  our  deplorable  condition 
No. 

34.  It  has  for  some  perishable  articles  such  as  are  raised  by  the  °-ar- 
eners  in  and  immediately  around  the  vicinity  of  the  towns.  BuUdie 

market  tor  wheat  and  other  grain  upon  which  the  farmer  mainly  de¬ 
pends  has  not  been  helped  perceptibly,  because  that  market  is  regu- 
latecl  by  the  foreign  one. 

35.  I  don’t  think  that  it  has. 


CHESTER. 

36.  No.  37.  To  a  great  extent  they  have. 

38.  Not  to  any  extent. 

39.  To  a  very  limited  extent. 

40  and  41.  Answer,  No. 

42.  The  demand  which  they  have  created  for  farm  products  has  no 
oubt,  in  a  great  degree,  taken  the  place  of  the  foreign  demand  and  thus 
prevented  prices  from  being  ever  lower  than  they  are. 

4:3.  No,  as  farm  products  have  declined  in  value. 
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[Has  the  growth  of  manufacturing  villages  increased,  the  value  of  farm 
products  by  making  new  markets  for  them  .v] 

44.  To  some  extent  they  have,  but  I  cannot  definately  answer  ho\ 
much,  but  they  have  caused  a  greater  demand  for  butter,  milk,  potato© 
eggs  and  fruit. 

45  Villages  have  increased  the  prices  of  every  thing,  except  grain  an< 
meats  at  least  ten  per  cent. 

46.  I  should  think  it  had,  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  vicinity  o 
manufacturing  villages. 

47.  To  a  very  great  extent.  48.  Very  considerably. 

50.  About  fifteen  dollars  per  acre. 

51.  We  have  no  such  villages  in  our  section. 

53.  Not  much  in  this  end  of  the  county. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  Yes,  sir. 

55.  The  growth  of  mining  villages  has  greatly  increased  the  valu< 
of  such  products. 

56.  No,  as  we  cannot  compete  with  the  southern  and  western  markets 

CUMBERLAND. 

* 

57.  It  has  in  some  localities. 

58.  Not  any  in  this  county. 

59.  The  manufacturing  industries  of  our  chief  town  of  Carlisle,  n< 
doubt,  furnish  a  market  for  small  quantities  of  butter,  eggs  and  vege 
tables,  but  even  that  market  is  very  frequently  glutted. 

60.  Not  in  our  part  of  the  county. 

61  and  62  answer  No.  64,  I  don’t  think  they  have. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  Only  near  Meadville  and  Titusville. 

66,  67,  68  and  69  answer,  No. 

70.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

71.  Not  in  Crawford  comity. 

72.  No. 

CENTRE. 

73.  It  has  not. 

74.  In  their  immediate  vicinity  and  for  small  quantities  onlv  ;  75  ant 
76,  No. 

77.  Not  in  Centre  county  ;  78,  79,  80  and  81,  answer  No. 

82.  Manufacturing  villages  in  our  county  have  not  increased  the  valut 
of  farm  products  nor  made  new  markets  for  them. 

CLINTON. 

83.  No. 
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[Has  the  growth  of  manufacturing  villages  increased  the  value  of  farm 
products  by  making  new  markets  for  them  ?~\ 

CLARION. 

84.  No,  for  they  all  g-et  Chicago  beef,  Hour  and  grain. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  They  have  not. 


ERIE. 

86  and  87.  No.  88.  I  think  it  has.  89,  90  and  91.  No. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  As  there  has  not  been  any  such  villages  established  in  this  town¬ 
ship  for  more  than  a  decade,  and  those  that  were  here  previous  to  that 
time  are  moldering  in  ruins,  so  it  is  clear  that  the  value  has  not  been 
increased  by  our  villages. 

93.  They  have  not. 

94.  As  there  has  not  been  any  such  villages  established  in  this  town¬ 
ship  for  more  than  a  decade,  and  those  that  were  here  previous  to  that 
time  are  moldering  in  ruins,  so  it  is  clear  that  the  value  has  not  been 
increased  by  our  villages. 

INDIANA. 

96.  Yes. 

97.  Not  at  all.  We  believe  that  the  high  tariff  on  the  merchandise  we 
trade  for  with  foreign  countries,  has  stopped  our  trade,  and  lowered  the 
price  of  all  our  products. 

99.  In  nothing  except  a  cent  or  two  on  a  pQund  of  butter  or  a  dozen 
of  eggs,  or  perhaps  in  the  sale  of  a  few  vegetables  ;  the  villages  being 
supplied  with  the  other  necessaries  by  railroad. 

100.  We  have  no  manufacturing  villages  in  the  greater  part  of  our 
county,  but  there  are  plenty  of  facilities  for  them  in  the  way  of  iron,  ore 
in  abundance,  coal,  slate,  oil,  fire-clay,  potter’s-clay,  and,  we  presume, 
lead  and  gas  in  abundance. 

101.  To  a  very  limited  extent,  as  we  have  no  such  villages,  or  very  few 
in  this  county,  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored  yet,  although  there  is 
plenty  of  material  for  them. 

102.  It  has  not. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  There  are  no  manufactories  to  speak  of  in  the  county. 

104.  We  have  no  manufacturing  villages  and  no  good  markets,  except, 
in  the  small  mining  villages. 

105.  There  are  no  such  villages  in  this  locality. 
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[ Has  the  groivth  of  manufacturing  villages  increased  the  value  of  farm 
products  by  making  neio  markets  for  them  ?  ] 

107.  We  have  no  manufacturing-  villages  in  our  county  of  any  conse 
quence.  The  coal  mining  has  created  a  new  market,  but  there  is  no  in 
crease  in  the  prices  of  farm  products. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  It  has  not. 


LANCASTER. 

109.  We  have  no  manufacturing  villages,  except  those  in  which  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  is  carried  on,  and  they  have  not  increased  the 
value  of  farm  products  any.  The  protection  to  the  large  factories  have 
disabled  our  villages  and  we  are  suffering. 

110.  Yes  ;  it  will  create  a  boom  in  everything. 

111.  Not  in  our  section. 

112:  It  made  new  openings  for  the  sale  of  truck. 

113.  No. 

111.  It  has  not  increased  anything,  but  eggs,  butter  and  vegetables 
keep  their  prices  best. 

115  and  116  answer  as  follows :  The  growth  of  villages  has  increased 
the  value  of  farm  products  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  more  produced 
than  we  are  able  to  consume.  We  should  go  into  foreign  markets. 

117.  It  helps  to  maintain  the  prices  of  products,  etc.,  in  a  small  way. 

118.  Yes  it  has  by  creating  a  home  market  in  the  villages  and  towns. 

119.  To  some  extent  it  has,  close  to  the  villages. 

122.  Yes.  123.  No. 


LEHIGrH. 

124  and  125  answer,  only  very  little. 

126.  For  some  crops,  such  as  truck  and  fruit  it  has,  but  not  for  grain 
-and  beef,  because  they  are  carried  here  too  cheaply  from  the  west.  Our 
railroads  charge  too  heavy  a  freight  for  short  hauls  in  comparison  with 
long  ones,  and  that  is  the  drawback  to  our  farmers. 

127,  128  and  129  answer  Yes. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  No,  except  for  perishable  products  as  the  railroads  can  bring  all 
the  others  in  so  cheaply,  that  we  cannot  compete  with  them.  We  can¬ 
not  get  as  much  for  our  wheat  as  it  sells  for  in  Chicago. 

131.  No. 

132.  The  town  of  Beaver  Falls  has  created  a  better  market  for  us. 

133.  They  have  not.  Manufacturing  is  protected  by  legislation  hence 
real  estate  is  and  has  been  on  the  down  grade  in  our  county  for  some 
time. 
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LYCOMING. 

134.  It  has  to  a  certain  extent,  when  they  are  favorably  located. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  I  think  not,  for  as  soon  as  a  new  market  is  created  it  is  supplied 
by  the  cheap  products  of  the  west. 

136..  It  has  very  much.  When  I  commenced  farming- 1  could  not  sell 
anything  at  home  for  cash,  not  a  dozen  of  eggs  nor  a  pound  of  butter, 
nor  a  pig,  nor  calf ;  nothing.  Now  everything  I  have  to  sell  I  can  sell  at 
home  for  cash  to  the  hucksters,  since  the  coal  towns  have  sprung  up. 

137.  Not  that  I  know  of. 


MONTGOMERY. 

138.  They  have  increased  the  demand  but  not  the  price. 

139.  No ;  it  has  made  a  market  for  them  without  increasing  the  price 
as  the  railroads  bring  the  products  of  the  great  west  and  Canada  to  the 
towns.  We  therefore  lose  all  the  benefits  of  the  near  markets. 

140.  No;  the  cheap  freights  from  the  west  fills  our  markets  and  leaves 
but  a  small  margin  of  profit. 

141.  They  have  been  the  means  of  creating  new  markets,  but  the  price 
of  produce  has  not  been  increased  any,  for  the  reason  that  western  pro¬ 
duce  reaches  all  points  at  reduced  rates. 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  In  certain  localities  it  has. 

143.  We  cannot  say  that  it  has  increased  the  value,  but  it  has  in  a 
measure  arrested  the  decrease. 

144.  There  are  no  manufactories  in  this  section. 

145.  Not  in  this  county.  146.  No. 

1461.  There  has  been  no  such  growth  in  this  county  by  which  we  might 
test  It. 

NORHAMPTON. 

147  In  some  places,  notably  it  the  slate  belts,  new  towns  are  opening 
up  which  will  make  new  markets  for  farm  products  and  it  will  also  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  land.  Along  the  Lehigh  river  the  cement  indus- 
tiy  is  also  booming,  which  brings  in  a  large  population  and  makes  build- 

mg  ive  y  This  will  make  a  better  demand  for  farm  products,  if  it 
should  last. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  Not  according  to  the  increased  rate  of  our  taxes. 

14U.  Milton  and  Lewisburg  are  manufacturing  towns,  but  very  little 
6  A — Statistics. 
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[. Has  the  growth  of  manufacturing  villages  increased  the  vulue  of  farm 
products  by  making  new  markets  for  them  ?] 
benefit  is  derived  therefrom  to  the  farmer,  as  the  supply  of  produce  is 
always  greater  than  the  demand.  A  few  individual  fanners  living  close 
to  the  towns  may  be  benefited  by  being  enabled  to  sell  butter,  eggs,  etc., 
directly  to  the  consumer. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  Not  to  our  knowledge.  151.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

152.  Only  in  a  small  local  way.  153  and  154.  No. 

155.  To  a  certain  extent,  but  nearly  all  of  our  butter  is  shipped  to 
New  York,  and  no  grain  is  raised  for  exportation. 

156,  157  and  158.  No. 

SNYDER. 

159.  It  has  not  in  Snyder  county  as  there  are  no  manufacturing  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  county. 

TIOGA. 

160.  Yes,  somewhat. 

162.  Only  in  the  coal  mining  districts  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county. 

163.  No. 

165.  Not  in  the  least,  the  fact  is  that  the  railroads  and  western  mar. 
kets  control  us  on  both  sides,  and  on  every  corner. 

166.  We  have  no  manufacturing  towns  in  this  county.  The  export 
price  in  New  York  governs  our  prices  here 

167.  There  is  very  little  manufacturing  done  in  the  county,  but  what 
there  is  helps  us  a  little. 

168.  Yes ;  I  think  they  have  helped  to  maintain  prices. 

169.  I  think  not. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  It  has  in  poultry,  butter,  eggs  and  market  gardening  and  per¬ 
haps  fruit,  but  not  in  the  value  of  grain. 

171.  It  has  not,  as  farm  products  are  brought  in  from  other  states  and 
we  are  forced  to  sell  ours  for  the  same  price. 

172.  I  am  sure  that  it  has  helped  to  increase  the  value  of  products. 

WYOMING. 

173.  174,  175,  176  and  177  answer  No. 

WARREN. 

178.  Not  in  this  immediate  locality. 

179.  Cheap  western  produce  is  laid  down  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  produced  in  this  county. 
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[Does  farm,  'property  'pay  the  same  profit  on  invistment  as  town  property  ?] 

180.  No,  with  the  exception  of  such  vegetables  as  are  bulky  and  heavy, 
and  hay  sometimes  has  brought  a  slightly  increased  price  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  all  our  other  products  come  into  competition  with  western  pro¬ 
duce. 

WAYNE. 

181.  No. 

YORK. 

182.  No. 

183 ;  I  think  not,  for  notwithstanding  our  manufacturing  towns, 
farm  products  sell  lower  in  comparison  with  what  we  are  obliged  to  buy 
than  ever  before. 

184  and  185.  No. 

186.  It  keeps  the  prices  equal  to  those  of  produce  that  is  shipped  in 
from  outside  markets  unless  the  market  becomes  overstocked.  But  it  is 
a  help. 

187..  In  some  respects  it  has  for  the  smaller  farm  products,  but  we  of 
Washington  township  are  out  of  convenient  reach  of  such  markets.  We 
have  too  far  to  go,  which  makes  it  expensive. 

188.  It  is  not  apparent  in  this  county  at  least,  as  all  markets  are  so 
overstocked  with  farm  truck  and  produce,  home  grown  and  otherwise, 
that  the  farmers  can  barely  realize  the  cost  of  production. 

189.  There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  prices  of  all  farm  products ; 
farms  m  the  vicinity  of  manufacturing  centres  feeling  the  effects  of  such 
decline  to  as  great  an  extent  as  those  lying  more  remote. 

190.  No.  1 91.  No ;  not  in  this  vicinity. 

192.  It  has  not,  in  this  end  of  the  county. 

J 

Does  farm  property  pay  the  same  profit  on  investment  a.s  town  property? 

ADAMS. 

No.  1.  I  think  not,  as  there  are  farmers  who  are  leaving  the  business 
md  betaking  themselves  to  the  towns. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  No.  3.  It  does  not  pay  more  than  half  as  much. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4  and  5.  No. 

6.  I  have  no  money  invested  in  town  property,  but  my  judgment 
s  that  faim  propeity  pays  about  one-half  as  much  as  town  property. 

7.  Farm  property  pays  about  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  town  property. 
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[Does  farm  property  pay  the  same  profit  on  investment  az  toicn  property  ?] 

BRADFORD. 


8.  No. 


BUTLER. 


9.  No. 

BUCKS. 

10.  No. 

11.  No;  unless  the  farm  is  purchased  very  cheaply,  because  the  ten¬ 
dency  seems  to  be,  to  lease  the  farms  and  go  to  the  towns. 

12.  No;  not  by  a  very  large  percentage. 


BLAIR. 


13.  No.  14.  Not  by  any  means. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  It  does  not. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  No. 

17.  I  don’t  own  any  town  property  therefore  could  not  say. 

18.  No. 

19.  It  depends  greatly  on  where  the  town  is. 

20.  It  does  not. 

21.  No;  farms  as  ordinarily  managed,  pay  perhaps  from  two  to  three 
per  cent,  while  town  properties  in  this  county  pay  from  six  to  ten  per 
cent. 

22.  No.  23.  It  does  not.  24.  Not  one-half.  25.  No. 

26.  It  does  not  pay  half  as  well. 

27.  In  very  few  cases,  and  probably  only  in  those  where  properties 
have  been  sold  lately  at  forced  sales.  A  hurried  calculation  seems  to 
give  the  profit  on  farm  property  at  four  per  cent,  and  on  town  property 
seven  per  cent,  with  greater  risks  on  town  property,  but  those  are  offset 
by  an  increasing  valuation. 

28.  No.  29.  It  does  not.  30.  No.  31.  It  does  not. 

32.  No ;  for  the  owner  of  town  property  is  making  money,  while  the 
farm  owner  is  losing. 

33.  It  is  doubtful.  34.  Not  by  a  large  amount. 

35.  No ;  not  one-half  as  much. 

CHESTER. 

36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41.  No. 

42.  There  is  more  made  on  town  property  by  reason  of  advance  in 
prices  and  speculation,  but  do  not  think  the  actual  profit  is  greater 

53.  I  have  had  no  experience. 
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[Does  farm  property  pay  the  same  profit  on  investment  as  town  property  ,v] 

CLEARFIELD. 

54,  55  and  56.  No. 


CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Building'  cheap  houses  pays  a  better  percentage  than  farm  lands. 

59.  Cannot  say  from  personal  knowledge. 

60.  No,  not  here. 

61  and  62.  Cannot  say. 

63.  I  think  town  property  pays  the  best. 

64.  No;  I  don  t  think  that  farm  property  pays  as  well  as  town  property. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  I  don’t  think  that  it  does.  66,  67,  68,  69  and  70.  No. 

71.  No ;  it  is  a  poor  town  property  that  does  not  net  a  six  per  cent, 
profit,  and  it  must  be  a  good  farm  property  that  realizes  two  per  cent. 

72.  Farmers  say  no,  but  city  folks  say  yes. 

CENTRE. 

73.  It  does  not.  74.  No.  75.  Not  as  much.  76.  No. 

77.  Farm  property  does  not  pay  more  than  two  per  cent. 

78,  79,  80  and  81.  No. 

82.  I  suppose  in  some  places  town  property  pays  a  higher  profit  on 
the  investment  than  farm. 

CLINTON. 

83.  Farm  property  pays  about  three  per  cent. 

CLARION. 

84.  No ;  farms  are  worked  at  a  loss,  hence  all  want  to  sell  and  there 
are  no  buyers.  Many  leave  the  farms  and  go  to  work  by  the  day. 

DAUFHIN. 

85.  No.  It  does  not  pay  more  than  three  per  cent. 

ERIE. 

86.  87,  88  and  89,  No.  91.  No. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92,  93  and  94.  It  does  not. 

INDIANA. 

96.  In  the  mining  districts  town  property  seems  to  pay  best,  but  in 
other  places  farm  property  is  the  most  reliable  investment. 
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[Does  farm  property  pay  the  same  profit  on  investment  as  town  property  ?] 

97.  No ;  Not  when  a  small  house  in  town  will  rent  for  more  than  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  acres. 

98.  No ;  not  one-half  as  much  ;  in  some  cases  not  one-fourth. 

99.  Town  property  pays  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  farm 
property. 

100.  Farm  property  pays  about  one  and  two  per  cent,  while  town  pro¬ 
perty  pays  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

101.  No ;  as  moneyed  men  are  glad  to  trade  their  country  property 
for  town  property. 

102.  It  does  not. 


JEFFERSON. 

103.  If  a  man  does  all  the  work  on  a  farm  himself,  he  can  generally 
make  enough  to  pay  the  taxes. 

104.  It  does  not  by  a  hundred  per  cent. 

105.  It  does  not,  as  farms  are  valued  in  proportion  to  town  property, 
as  one  to  ten. 

106.  Yes.  107.  No. 


JUNIATA. 

108.  No. 


LANCASTER. 

109.  No.  The  investments  in  farm  property  are  decreasing  by  reason 
of  the  taxes. 

110.  No  it  don’t  in  the  long  run. 

111.  I  cannot  answer,  as  I  do  not  own  any  town  property. 

112.  It  does  not.  113.  No. 

114.  No,  it  does  not.  Farm  property  has  decreased  twenty-five  to  fifty 
per  cent,  while  town  property  has  kept  its  value  and  in  some  cases  has 
increased  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

115  and  116,  answer  No.  Farm  property  does  not  pay  the  same  as 
town  property. 

11/.  Town  property  pays  the  best,  by  a  large  majority. 

118  and  119.  No. 

121.  It  does  not  pay  the  same. 

122.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  it  does. 

123.  Those  owning  farm  property  and  “  cropping  ”  or  renting  it  to 
tenants,  only  realize  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  that  land  ten  years  ago,  while  town  property  averages  six 
per  cent.  net. 

LEHIGH. 

124.  It  does  not.  125,  126,  127,  128,  129.  No. 
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LAWRENCE. 

130.  No.  I  have  been  renting  a  farm  to  a  tenant  for  the  past  ten  years 
and  I  do  not  realize  three  per  cent,  on  my  money.  My  town  property 
is  paying  double  that  and  is  increasing  in  value,  while  the  farm  is  de¬ 
creasing. 

131  and  132.  No. 

133.  No  sir,  nor  it  never  will,  unless  some  impetus  is  given  to  farming 
by  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  prevent  dressed  meat  being  brought  into 
the  state,  and  for  equal  taxation. 


134.  It  does  not. 


LYCOMING. 


LUZERNE. 

135.  No. 

136.  As  I  have  no  town  property  I  am  not  competent  to  answer  intel¬ 
ligently. 


MONTGOMERY. 

137.  No.  138.  No. 

139.  It  does  not.  Town  property  will  readily  rent  for  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent,  on  the  investment,  while  farms  will  not  realize  more  than  five 
or  six  per  cent,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  three  per  cent,  on  their 
value. 

140.  It  does  not.  141.  Not  the  one-hundredth  part. 


MIFFLIN. 

142.  No.  143.  Hardly.  144.  No. 

145.  It  does  not ;  houses  can  be  rented  in  this  county  with  a  good- 
sized  potato  patch,  for  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  month. 

146.  146 It  does  not. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  No,  but  if  the  decrease  in  farm  values  continues,  farms  can  be 
purchased  at  a  very  low  figure  and  they  will  then  pay  better  on  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  It  does  not. 

149.  No.  Town  property  will  invariably  rent  for  from  five  to  six  per 
uent.  on  its  value,  while  farms  will  not  realize  more  than  two  per  cent, 
on  prices  paid. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  We  are  not  posted  on  this  question. 
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[Does  farm  property  pay  the  same  proft  on  investmeat  as  toion  property  ?J 

151.  I  think  not,  for  some  farms  are  being  disposed  of,  and  the  money 
invested  in  town  property. 

152  and  153.  No. 

154.  I  know  but  little  about  town  property,  but  farm  property  does- 
not  pay  any  profit,  so  far  as  I  know. 

155.  I  think  not  at  present.  156,  157  and  158.  No. 

SNYDER. 

159.  In  my  opinion  it  does  not. 

TIOGA. 

160  and  161.  It  does  not. 

165.  If  town  property  does  not  pay  any  better  than  farm  property  I 
am  sorry  for  the  owners. 

166  and  167.  No. 

168.  I  think  not,  as  village  property  rents  for  eight  or  ten  per  cent, 
while  farm  property  rents  for  four  or  five. 

169.  I  think  it  will  pay  as  well  as  property  in  very  small  towns. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  Not  one-fourth  as  much,  as  farms  will  not  avera ge  three  per  cent, 
while  town  property  Mill  average  twelve 

171  and  172.  It  does  not. 


WYOMING. 

173,  174,  175,  176  and  177.  No. 


WARREN. 

178.  I  do  not  think  that  it  pays  half  so  well,  at  least  it  does  not  in  this 
place. 

179.  The  city  outgrows  the  country. 

180.  No.  Farms  will  not  pay  two  per  cent,  profit  after  deducting 
taxes,  repairs,  fertilizers,  etc. 

WAYNE. 

181.  No. 


YORK. 

182.  No. 

183.  It  does  not.  Moneyed  men  do  not  like  to  loan  money  on  farm 
property  half  so  well  as  they  do  on  town  property. 

184.  No.  185.  Not  one-half. 

186.  No,  not  even  at  reduced  prices.  I  sold  half  of  my  farm  property 
a  few  years  ago  and  invested  in  town  property. 
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[Is  the  tendency  to  divide  farms,  or  to  have  larger  ones  ?] 

187.  I  say  no.  We  can  realize  only  about  three  per  cent,  on  the 
money  invested,  and  beside  that  we  must  work  on  the  farm  ourselves. 

188.  No,  only  about  one-lialf. 

189.  Farm  property  does  not  pay  on  an  average  more  than  three  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

190  and  191.  No. 

192.  We  think  not,  for  this  is  less  risk,  as  the  value  of  the  town  pro¬ 
perty  is  mostly  in  the  buildings.  193.  No. 

K.  Is  the  tendency  to  divide  farms,  or  to  have  larger  ones  ? 

ADAMS. 

No.  1.  The  dividing-up  system  is  still  going  on. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  To  divide. 

3.  The  tendency  is  to  quit  farming  and  go  into  other  business. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4.  There  is  very  little  change. 

5.  Things  are  at  a  stand-still ;  nothing  doing  in  real  estate. 

6.  The  tendency  is  towards  larger  farms,  as  the  crops  can  be  produced 
cheaper  on  large  farms  than  on  small  ones,  as  they  require  less  machinery 
and  less  fencing  in  proportion  to  small  ones. 

7.  The  tendency  is  to  make  farms  of  about  one  hundred  acres.. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  Larger  ones. 

BUTLER. 

9.  To  divide. 


BUCKS. 

10.  The  tendency  is  to  leave  the  farm,  even  by  making  a  great  sacrifice. 

11.  To  divide  them. 

BLAIR. 

12.  The  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  dividing  them  and  having 
smaller  farms. 

13.  To  divide.  14.  Not  to  divide. 
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[7s  the  tendancy  to  divide  farms,  or  have  larger  ones  ?] 

BEDFORD. 

15.  The  tendency  is  to  divide  farms. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  To  make  them  smaller. 

17.  Not  as  a  rule  do  we  care  to  divide  them,  except  where  the  farms 
are  very  large.  We  think  it  best  to  adopt  Horace  Greeley’s  plan  ;  “a 
few  acres  well  tilled  are  best.  ” 

18.  The  tendency  is  not  to  have  larger  ones  perhaps,  but  to  have 
fewer  owners,  as  our  best  farms  are  falling  into  fewer  hands  as  owners. 

19.  Some  farmers  are  buying  land  and  adding  to  the  small  farms. 
Small  farms  as  a  rule  must  sell. 

21.  Those  who  are  living  by  the  farm  are  disposed  to  divide,  while 
those  who  are  engaged  in  some  profitable  manufacturing  business  in 
connection  with  farming,  in  cases  that  I  know  of,  are  adding  to  their 
farms. 

22,  23,  24,  25,  62.  To  divide. 

27.  The  tendency  is  rather  to  divide  farms. 

28.  The  tendency  with  many  is  to  divide,  while  many  others  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  on  to  large  ones. 

29.  30.  To  divide.  32.  To  divide. 

33.  I  see  no  change  either  way. 

34.  To  have  larger  ones  that  can  be  worked  by  machinery  ;  if  they 
cannot  be  so  worked,  they  are  not  worth  the  taxes. 

35.  To  divide. 

CHESTER. 

36.  The  tendency  is  toward  smaller  farms. 

38,  39,  40  and  41.  To  divide.  42.  The  tendency  is  not  to  divide. 

43  and  44.  To  divide.  45.  The  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  size. 

46,  47,  48.  To  divide. 

49.  The  tendency  is  to  divide  farms  up  into  smaller  ones. 

50  and  51.  To  divide.  52.  No. 

53.  The  tendency  is  to  have  them  larger. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54  and  55.  To  have  larger  ones.  56.  To  have  smaller  ones. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Small  farms  are  more  profitable  than  large  ones. 

58.  Taxes  are  higher  on  small  farms. 

59.  The  tendency  formerly  was  toward  dividing  farms,  now  it  turns 
toward  consolidation. 

60.  61,  62,  and  63.  To  divide  farms. 


64.  Small  farms  pay  best. 
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[As  the  tendancy  to  divide  farms,  or  have  larger  ones  ?] 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  To  have  larger  ones. 

66.  There  is  not  much  change,  as  land  is  hard  to  sell  at  any  price. 
67  and  68.  The  tendency  is  to  have  smaller  farms. 

69.  There  is  not  much  change. 

70.  The  people  are  satisfied  to  have  them  remain  as  they  are. 

71.  Not  much  either  way;  the  tendency  is,  to  get  rid  of  the  farm 
altogether. 

72.  I  think  they  will  average  smaller  than  they  did  ten  years  ago. 

CENTRE. 

73.  I  know  of  no  tendency  in  either  direction,  but  capitalists  are 
purchasing  farms  at  individual  sales  at  exceedingly  low  rates. 

74.  75  and  76.  To  divide.  77.  Neither.  78.  I  see  no  change. 

79.  To  divide.  80.  Neither.  81.  To  divide. 

82.  The  tendency  is  rather  to  divide,  than  to  enlarge  them. 

CLINTON. 

83.  The  tendency  is  gaining  to  divide  them. 

CLARION. 

84.  There  are  no  manifestations  either  way.  The  young  men  leave 
the  farms,  and  the  old  ones  let  them  run  to  waste  because  it  does  not 
pay  to  hire  labor  on  them. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  The  tendency  is  to  divide  into  smaller  ones. 

ERIE. 

86.  87,  88  and  89.  Larger  ones. 

90.  There  are  none  changing  hands  at  present.  91.  Larger  ones. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92,  93  and  94.  It  is  to  divide. 

INDIANA. 

95.  There  has  been  quite  a  number  of  small  farms  bought  lately  by 
men  who  now  own  from  one  to  ten  or  twelve  farms. 

96.  The  tendency  is  to  divide. 

97.  We  have  no  markets  now  for  farms,  except  for  those  that  the 
sheriff  sells. 

98.  Smaller  ones,  but  there  is  not  much  either  way  except  when 
farmers’  sons  and  a  few  others  buy  a  few  acres  to  secure  homes,  and 
save  paying  rent. 
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100.  Tlie  tendency  is  to  reduce  all  large  farms  to  small  ones  so  as  to 
require  less  hired  labor,  and  to  save  in  taxes. 

101.  There  seems  to  be  no  rule  for  this,  other  than  the  size  of  the 
pocket-book. 

102.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  smaller  farms. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  There  is  a  tendency  to  get  larger  ones.  The  industrious  are 
gathering,  and  the. country  store  loafer  is  drifting  to  poverty. 

104.  To  smaller  ones,  as  farming  pays  too  poorly  and  taxes  are  too 
high  to  offer  inducements  to  men  to  work  large  farms. 

105.  To  have  smaller  farms. 

106  and  107.  To  have  larger  farms. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  That  matter  remains  stationery. 


LANCASTER, 

109.  It  is  to  divide  farms  as  long  as  dividing  will  tide  over  the  hare 
times,  and  we  will  drudge  on.  After  a  while  we  will  have  the  rova' 
millionare  lords  who  will  collect  the  small  farms  like  the  miser  does 
the  pennies. 

110.  It  is  to  divide  them  so  that  each  farmer  will  only  have  a  smal 
farm,  and  no  work  to  give  to  poor  men. 

111.  The  tendency  is  to  divide,  as  I  know  of  a  number  that  have  beei 
divided. 

112.  To  divide  them  up  into  small  ones, 

113.  The  tendency  is  to  divide  farms. 

114.  They  are  getting  smaller  every  year. 

115  and  116  answer.  The  tendency  now  is  to  divide  farms,  for  i 
times  continue  as  they  are  now,  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  farmers  wil 
be  sold  out  by  the  sheriff,  and  the  millionare  will  then  be  the  farmer 

117.  To  divide  in  many  instances,  as  the  farmer  is  either  obliged  t< 
do  that  or  sell  the  whole. 

118.  In  the  future,  the  tendency  will  be  to  have  large  farms. 

119.  The  tendency  is  to  divide  farms,  and  if  the  times  continue  ai 
they  are  for  a  while  yet,  the  farms  will  all  be  bought  up  by  the  mil 
lionares. 

120  and  121.  To  divide,  farms.  122.  To  divide,  if  anything 

123.  The  tendency  is  towards  smaller  farms. 


LEHIGH. 

124,  125,  126,  127,  128  and  129.  To  divide  them. 
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LAWRENCE. 

130.  The  tendency  is  to  divide  or  sell  when  they  can  find  any  .person 
to  buy. 

131.  Rather  a  tendency  to  divide. 

132.  Fifty  acres  is  enough  for  one  man  to  farm,  but  if  he  raises  sheep, 
he  must  have  one  hundred. 

133.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  change,  except  in  cases  of  de- 
cendants  estates. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  To  divide. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  If  there  is  a  tendency  in  either  directions  it  is  toward  dividing 

them.  ° 

136.  I  think  the  tendency  is  to  divide. 

137.  To  have  large  ones,  but  the  policy  is  a  bad  one. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  To  divide. 

139.  To  divide  them  up,  but  the  sheriff  will  soon  have  plenty  of  work 
dividing  them. 

140.  To  divide. 

141  Opinions  differ  greatly  on  this  question,  as  it  depends  on  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  Smaller  ones.  143.  To  divide. 

144.  Neither.  144.  To  divide. 

146.  The  tendency  is  to  divide,  but  the  idea  is  to  get  clear  of  them 
altogether. 

146|.  I  do  not  see  much  disposition  either  way. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  Rather  to  divide,  as  farm  hands  are  difficult  to  get  as  they  all  go 
to  other  work  where  they  can  earn  better  wages,  and  a  farmer  can  man¬ 
age  a  small  tract  better  than  a  large  one  with  few  hands. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  The  tendency  is  to  divide. 

149.  The  tendency  heretofore  has  been  for  farms  of  one  hundred  acres 
or  over,  but  of  late  large  farms  are  being  divided  up  into  smaller  ones. 
Large  farms  to  rent  are  preferred  by  moneyed  men. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  There  is  but  little  change  in  this  respect. 
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151.  Very  few  farms  are  divided,  but  frequently  those  who  hold  mort¬ 
gages  on  them  will  have  several  farms  on  hand  at  the  same  time. 

152. '  I  see  no  change.  153.  To  have  larger  ones. 

154.  The  tendency  is  for  men  who  are  not  farmers  to  gather  in  the 
farms.  You  may  draw  your  own  inferences. 

155.  The  tendency  is  to  have  larger  farms. 

156.  There  is  not  much  of  either. 

157  and  158.  Towards  larger  farms. 

SNYDER. 

159.  To  divide,  as  the  old  homestead  is  often  divided  into  two  or  three 
parts. 

TIOGA. 

160.  To  have  larger  ones. 

161.  The  tendency  is  to  get  larger  farms. 

162.  There  is  not  much  farm  land  changing  hands. 

163.  Larger  ones. 

165.  In  this  section  we  are  willing  to  divide  up. 

166.  To  larger  ones. 

167.  There  has  been  no  changes  worth  noting. 

168.  Both,  for  while  the  loaner  of  money  is  accumulating  land,  the 
small  farm  is  growing  smaller. 

169.  I  think  they  are  growing  larger, by  the  small  farmers  being 
bought  out  by  the  larger  ones. 

WERTMORELAND. 

170.  Some  are  getting  larger,  others  being  divided.  I  think  the 
tendency  would  be  more  to  dividing,  were  it  not  for  the  cost  of 
buildings. 

172.  The  tendency  is  to  divide. 

WYOMING. 

173,  174,  175,  176.  To  divide. 

177.  It  seems  to  remain  stationary. 

WARREN. 

178.  Neither,  in  this  locality. 

180.  I  do  not  see  much  tendency  either  way. 

WAYNE. 

181.  The  tendency  is  not  to  divide. 

YORK. 

182.  To  have  larger  ones. 
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183.  The  tendency  is  to  divide  in  the  newer  sections  of  our  county, 
and  perhaps  all  over  the  county. 

184  and  185.  To  divide. 

186.  Building  is  an  item,  machinery  is  another,  I  divided  my  farm 
into  two,  but  my  neighbor  bought  the  part  with  the  old  buildings  on  to 
add  to  his. 

187.  The  tendency  is  to  divide,  and  there  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
of  it  were  it  not  for  the  cost  of  new  buildings. 

188.  Of  course  natural  causes,  deaths,  &c. ,  tend  to  the  division  of 

farms,  but  now  the  farms  that  are  sold  by  law,  sell  so  low  that  capital 
is  being  invested  m  large  tracts. 

189.  The  low  price  of  farm  products  and  lands  has  a  tendency  to 
the  purchase  of  large  tracts  by  capitalists. 

190  and  191.  To  divide. 

192.  The  tendency  among  regular  farmers  is  to  divide,  but  some  men 
who  are  in  other  business  in  connection  with  farming,  are  adding  to 
their  land. 

193.  To  divide. 


L.  Have  improvements  been  made  on  farms  of  late  years,  and  if  so, 

what  is  the  nature  of  them? 

ADAMS. 

1.  Yes,  m  the  way  of  general  repairs  to  buildings  and  fencing.  The 
land  has  also  been  made  more  fertile. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  In  the  dwellings. 

3.  Yes,  such  as  improving  the  land  and  buildings. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  drains  on  the  farmer,  fixing  up  for  time 
and  the  weather  to  destroy.  If  the  farmer  did  not  spend  his  leisure 
time  in  fixing  up,  the  best  farm  in  the  county  would  be  a  desert. 

5.  Yes,  in  the  way  of  better  houses  and  bams. 

6.  There  have  been  some  improvements,  mostly  in  the  way  of  build¬ 
ing  and  clearing  up  new  land. 

7.  Improvement  in  farms  have  progressed  slowly  on  account  of  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  farm  products,  although  there  are  some 

who  are  half  insane  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  fertilizing,  building, 
&c.. 
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BRADFORD. 

8.  We  think  the  buildings  are  better  now  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago. 


BUTLER. 

9.  By  di’aining  and  better  fencing. 

BUCKS. 

10.  Very  few  improvements  noticeable. 

11.  Very  few,  for  if  one  succeed  in  making  both  ends  meet  he  does 
well.  If  there  are  any  improvements,  they  are  mostly  in  the  character 
of  fertilizers  to  improve  the  soil. 

BLAIR. 

12  and  13.  There  has  been  very  few  improvements  made  of  late,  no 
more  than  were  absolutely  necessary,  on  account  of  the  unprofitableness 
of  farming. 

14.  There  has  been  no  improvements  in  buildings  or  farms. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  Few  improvements  have  been  made. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  Yes,  better  buildings  and  greater  productiveness. 

17.  The  majority  of  farms  have  been  very  much  improved  of  late 
years  in  the  way  of  clearing  up  waste  places,  better  tillage,  farm  build¬ 
ings,  &c. 

18.  Better  farm  buildings. 

19.  A  great  many  farmers,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are  improving 
the  land  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  but  very  little  in  the  way  of  building. 

20.  In  some  cases  the  buildings  and  general  appearance  of  the  farm 
is  better  than  formerly,  but  in  many  other  cases  they  have  been  on  the 
decline. 

21.  Improvements  have  been  rather  slow  of  late,  but  there  has  been 
better  tillage,  and  where  buildings  have  been  erected,  more  taste  has 
been  displayed,  and  they  are  more  convenient :  more  fertilizers  have 
been  used,  and  more  care  has  been  taken  in  the  drainage  of  the  wet 
places,  &c. 

22.  There  have  been  better  buildings,  better  cultivation,  drainage 
and  a  more  liberal  use  of  fertilizers. 

23.  By  building :  also  enriching  the  soil. 

24.  There  has  been  in  the  way  of  better  buildings,  better  drainage, 
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more  convenient  water  supply,  more  fertilizers  and  a  better  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

25.  We  have  made  improvements  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  drain¬ 
age,  also  in  the  use  of  more  commercial  fertilizers,  which  has  added  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

26.  There  has  been  a  tendency  towards  improvement. 

27.  The  most  notable  improvement  seems  to  have  been  the  increase 
yield  owing  to  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  for  which  we  have  to 
thank  the  railroad  for  the  reasonably  cheap  delivery. 

28.  By  home  and  commercial  fertilizers,  lime,  salt,  Ac. 

29.  In  some  cases  buildings  are  better,  and  in  others  they  have  been 
left  as  they  were,  so  it  is  about  an  even  thing. 

30.  Yes,  in  every  respect.  31.  Very  little. 

32.  The  tendency  has  been  to  improve  and  beautify  the  home,  and 
in  drainage,  Ac. 

33.  There  has  been  but  little  change,  and  that  has  been  on  the  side 
of  improvement. 

34.  There  is  very  rarely  any  improvement ;  the  farmer  can  scarcely 
live,  much  less  make  improvements. 

35.  They  have,  by  beautifying  the  homes,  and  adding  to  the  fertility 
of  and  the  land  by  the  use  of  manure  and  phosphates. 

CHESTER. 

36-  No.  37.  By  better  buildings  and  better  farming. 

38.  Yes,  by  improving  the  fertiliy  of  the  soil  by  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

39.  Yes,  by  better  buildings  and  fencing,  and  the  more  extensive  use 
of  fertilizers. 

40.  Yes,  by  the  use  of  phosphates. 

42.  Since  so  many  have  gone  into  the  raising  of  hay  as  a  market  crop, 
they  have  had  to  increase  the  size  of  their  bams,  either  by  adding  to 
bhem,  or  by  building  new'  ones. 

43.  The  improvements  have  been  few  and  inexpensive. 

44.  No,  as  farming  is  now  stagnant  as  a  business. 

45.  The  high  price  of  labor  and  the  low  price  of  products  have  re- 
iuced  improvements  on  the  farm. 

46.  Yes,  by  the  increased  use  of  fertilizers  and  improved  methods 
3f  cultivation. 

47.  Very  few  improvements. 

48.  Yes,  by  better  buildings,  better  drainage,  better  fertilizers,  &c. 

49.  On  a  great  many  farms  valuable  improvements  have  been  made, 
such  as  substantial  houses,  barns,  &c.,  with  the  latest  modern  im¬ 
provements. 
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50.  There  lias  not  been  much  improvement. 

51.  Farms  have  not  been  profitable  enough  to  admit  of  many  im¬ 
provements,  but  usually  the  land  is  well  fed  to  insure  good  crops. 

53.  New  houses  and  barns,  and  the  repairing  of  old  ones  is  contin¬ 
ually  going  on  in  our  neighborhood. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  Pulling  out  stumps  and  using  fertilizers. 

55.  Yes,  much  new  land  has  been  cleared  and  new  wire  fences  put 
up,  and  new  and  better  buildings  erected. 

56.  Yes,  by  stumping  and  under  draining. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Better  houses,  bams  and  other  improvements. 

59.  Yes,  where  an  insured  building  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  or 
where  a  man  has  inherited  property  and  money  and  made  a  few  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  farmer  to  carry  on  his 
business. 

60.  Some  new  houses  and  barns. 

61  and  62.  No  general  improvements,  only  such  as  new  buildings, 
liming,  phosphating,  fencing,  &c. 

63.  New  buildings  and  improving  the  land. 

64.  There  have  been  improvements  in  land  and  buildings. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  There  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  buildings  and 

fences. 

66.  There  has  been  some  improvement  in  buildings,  but  fences  are 
getting  worse. 

67.  Not  very  many.  68.  In  buildings  only. 

69.  In  buildings,  drainage  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

70.  The  improvements  consist  principally  in  new  buildings,  under¬ 
draining  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

71.  Better  houses  and  barns. 

72.  Better  buildings,  increased  fertility  and  improved  methods  of 
cultivation. 

CENTRE. 

73.  Not  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  decline. 

74.  The  general  tendency  has  been  to  allow  the  former  improve¬ 
ments  to  decline,  and  few  new  ones  are  made. 

75.  None,  unless  they  are  actually  needed  to  buildings. 

76.  None  but  those  which  were  absolutely  necessary. 
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77.  Improvements  are  going  down. 

78.  There  has  been  very  little  change  if  any,  the  improvements  have 
been  permitted  to  go  down. 

79.  They  have  declined.  80.  Not  any. 

81.  None  but  those  that  had  to  be  made. 

82.  Very  few  improvements  have  been  made  on  farms  of  late  years. 

CLINTON. 

83.  Better  houses,  barns  and  out-buildings. 

CLARION. 

84.  Yes,  new  buildings  when  we  are  compelled  to  put  them  up  ;  not 
otherwise,  because  they  only  add  to  the  taxation  and  do  not  add  to  the 
income. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  Farms  have  not  been  improved  very  much. 

ERIE. 

86  and  87.  Yes,  in  the  way  of  better  buildings,  and  in  improvements 
to  the  soil. 

88.  Yes,  in  better  buildings,  stumping  and  ditching. 

89.  Yes,  better  buildings  and  improving  the  soil. 

90.  By  ditching  some  of  the  low  lands. 

91.  Yes,  in  better  buildings. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  93  and  94.  There  is  some  in  houses  and  barns. 

INDIANA. 

95.  Yes,  new  and  better  buildings,  fruit  trees,  <fec. 

96.  Farmers  are  generally  taking  better  care  of  their  farms. 

97.  None  of  any  account ;  we  cannot  hire  any  help  because  we  have 
nothing  to  pay  them  with. 

98.  Improvements  on  farms  have  fallen  off  as  much  or  more  than  the 
and  has  decreased  in  value,  for  few  think  it  necessary  to  go  on  and 
mprove  their  farms  when  they  do  not  pay  as  it  is.  To  improve,  they 
nust  either  mortgage  or  borrow,  and  so  finally  lose  their  farms. 

99.  Good  buildings. 

100.  There  have  been  in  a  way,  by  using  fertilizers  and  manure  if 
obtainable,  clovering  and  turning  down  the  sod  to  reclaim  the  fertility 
'f  the  land  as  far  as  possible,  and  also  by  somewhat  improving  the  farm 
)ui  filings. 
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101.  Yes,  many  houses  and  barns  have  been  built  and  of  a  better 
kind  than  formerly. 

102.  Yes,  better  stock  barns  and  more  commodious  dwellings. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  You  can  always  tell  an  industrious  farmer,  his  buildings,  if  not 
new,  are  well  painted  and  mostly  with  good  slate  roofs.  He  uses  phos¬ 
phates,  which  if  a  good  article,  will  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent, 
on  the  investment. 

104.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  are  not  keeping  up  repairs. 

105.  The  improvements  on  some  farms  have  been  in  better  buildings 
and  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

106.  Improvements  have  been  made,  both  on  the  buildings  and  land. 

107.  They  have  better  buildings  and  fences  and  tillage ;  land  has  also 
been  improved  by  taking  out  old  stumps. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  There  has  been  very  little  improvement  as  farmers  cannot 
afford  it. 


LANCASTER. 

109.  The  owner  of  a  farm  who  lives  upon  it,  and  has  paid  for  it,  has, 
as  a  rule,  improved  it  some,  but  of  late  years  this  has  not  been  done  to 
any  great  extent.  Tenant  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  improving  any, 
and  some  of  the  farms  are  looking  miserably. 

110.  No,  I  think  that  farming  has  taken  a  backward  step  in  the  matter 
of  improvements  in  our  day. 

111.  The  most  notable  of  the  improvements  of  several  years  ago  by 
our  farmers,  was  the  building  of  large  tobacco  sheds  ;  but  none  have 
been  built  of  late. 

112.  Our  farms  have  been  improved  in  late  years  by  better  buildings 
and  fences  and  in  their  general  appearance. 

113.  By  building  tobacco  sheds. 

114.  Storehouses  and  tobacco  sheds  have  been  built  by  reason  of  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  this  county,  but  that  has  fallen  off 
since  the  tariff  is  on  Sumatra  tobacco. 

115.  No,  farmers  are  not  able  to  improve  their  farms  on  account  of  the 
low  prices  received  for  their  products. 

116.  Farmers  cannot  improve  now  by  reason  of  the  low  prices 
received  for  their  products,  as  all  the  ready  money  they  received  now 
is  needed  to  pay  for  labor  and  taxes. 

117.  Very  few  or  no  improvements  have  been  made  on  farms  of  late 
as  wages  were  too  high  and  it  did  not  pay. 
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118.  Not  many  at  present  on  account  of  the  unprofitableness  of 
farm  products. 

119.  No,  we  have  no  money  for  improvements. 

120.  Yes,  by  applying-  lime  and  artificial  manure  and  in  building-. 

121.  There  have  been  no  improvements  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
of  our  products  and  the  high  taxes. 

122.  Yes,  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  additions  made  to 
old  ones.  New  tenant  houses,  corn  cribs,  pig  pens,  &c.,  and  the  land 
is  more  highly  manured  and  better  cultivated. 

123.  Yes,  our  farms  have  increased  in  fertility  and  productiveness, 
and  buildings  of  all  kinds  have  been  improved ;  much  woodland  has  also 
been  cleared,  and*there  has  been  great  improvements  in  fencing. 

LEHIGH. 

124.  Very  little.  125.  To  a  very  limited  extent. 

126.  There  have  on  some  farms,  but  only  on  those  whose  owners  are 
in  good  financial  standing  or  by  those  men  who  have  some  other  source 
of  income  besides  the  farm.  As  for  the  other  farmers,  it  takes  very 
nice  engineering  for  them  to  make  both  ends  meet,  hence  they  cannot 
improve  very  much. 

127.  Yes,  they  have  better  fences  and  use  more  fertilizers. 

128.  No.  129  Yes,  to  some  extent. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  There  have  been  improvements  in  building  and  draining  where 
farmers  have  the  means  to  do  it,  but  some  of  the  land  is  degenerating. 
Fences  are  better  and  more  land  has  been  cleared  of  stones. 

131.  Better  and  more  substantial  buildings. 

132.  New  houses  and  barns  have  been  built  on  some  of  the  farms. 

133.  Very  little  improvement  has  been  made  on  our  farms  because 
of  the  reduced  prices  of  products  and  high  taxes,  and  if  the  farmer  can 
keep  his  family  and  pay  taxes,  he  is  doing  well. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  Better  buildings,  under-draining  and  more  improvements  gen¬ 
erally. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  There  have  been  improvements  on  some  of  the  farms  which  is  in 
the  way  of  better  buildings  and  fences,  and  by  increasing  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  by  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

136.  There  have  been  improvements  of  every  kind,  better  farming, 
better  buildings,  &c. 

137.  Of  course  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  removing 
stumps  and  stones,  and  in  fencing. 
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MONTGOMERY. 

138.  The  land  has  been  improved  and  many  new  buildings  erected. 

139.  There  have  been  very  few  improvements,  as  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
see  a  new  farm  house  or  barn  going  up  in  this  township. 

140.  There  have  been  improvements  both  in  the  buildings  and  the 
fertility  of  the  land. 

141.  There  have  been  great  improvements  made,  the  fertility  of  the 
land  has  been  increased  and  barns  built  and  all  other  buildings  have 
been  made  more  homelike. 


MIFFLIN. 

142.  Yes,  such  as  clearing  up  forests,  drainage,  &c. 

143.  There  has  been  a  general  improvement. 

144.  The  land  has  been  made  more  productive. 

145.  Very  few  improvements  of  any  kind. 

146.  Enlarging  fields  to  save  the  cost  of  fencing,  enriching  the  land 
by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  draining,  &c. 

146|.  There  has  been  some  improvement  in  farm  buildings  in  this 
county. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  fencing,  and  as  fence  material 
is  getting  quite  scarce,  a  number  of  our  farmers  are  resorting  to  the 
“  hedge  fence,  ”  but  in  building,  farmers  are  holding  off,  as  there  is  no 
money  being  made  now. 

NORTHUMBERLAND . 

148.  Yes,  in  buildings  and  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

149.  Yes,  in  better  farm  buildings.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  better  cultivation  and  the  use  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers,  lime,  &c.,  and  the  increase  of  wheat  production  is  about  one -fifth 
more  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Grass  and  other  crops  about  the  same 
in  proportion. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  Some  little,  mostly  in  houses,  barns  and  out  buildings. 

151.  As  a  general  thing  the  tendency  is  to  let  the  land  run  down,  but 
buildings  are  a  little  better. 

152.  Yes,  better  buildings,  fences,  stock  and  machinery,  and  better 
calculating  generally . 

153.  Not  any. 

154.  Only  a  few,  except  on  those  farms  that  are  owned  by  residents 
of  villages  or  boroughs  and  who  have  money  “  seeking  rest.  ” 
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155.  Very  few  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years.  During 
the  past  year  probably  nine  in  ten  of  the  farmers  have  fallen  behind 
financially.  Prices  are  in  some  instances  below  the  cost  of  production  ; 
and  high  taxes  prevent  improvements,  and  farm  property  is  running 
down. 

156.  But  very  little. 

157.  No  improvements  of  note,  only  in  a  few  buildings  to  house  our 
crops. 

158.  There  has  been  some  in  the  buildings. 

SNYDER 

159.  There  has  been  some  improvements  in  the  way  of  erecting  better 
buildings,  also  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  keep  up  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil. 

TIOGA. 

160.  Yes,  in  new  buildings,  in  taking  away  the  old  worn  fences  and 
replacing  them  with  wire  fencing,  and  in  plowing  clear  up  to  the 
roadbed. 

161.  By  clearing  off  the  stumps  and  stones  and  utilizing  them  for 
fences,  and  also  by  new  bulidings. 

162.  There  has  been  some  made  in  the  way  of  buildings. 

163.  By  taking  out  stumps  and  enriching  the  soil. 

164.  Not  within  two  or  three  years. 

165.  Every  good  farmer  is  inclined  to  make  improvements,  that  is,  if 
he  has  anything  left  after  paying  interest  and  taxes. 

166.  Yes,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  nature  of  slicking  them  up. 

167.  All  our  farms  are  being  improved  some,  in  the  way  of  clearing 
them  of  stumps  and  stones  and  in  buildings. 

168.  Yes,  in  stumping,  clearing  off  land,  drainage,  &c.  Better  kinds 
of  farming  implements  are  also  being  used  by  farmers. 

169.  There  have  been  better  buildings  erected.  The  improvement 
in  the  land  has  been  by  more  thorough  tillage,  clearing  more  land,  &c. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  Better  and  more  convenient  buildings,  better  fences,  Ac. 

171.  There  has  been  very  few  improvements,  only  such  as  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

1 72.  There  have  been  continual  improvements  in  the  way  of  better 
buildings,  better  soil  and  improved  methods  of  farming. 

WYOMING. 

173.  Better  buildings,  better  cultivation,  with  a  better  knowledge  of 
farming  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  Grange  organization. 
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174.  There  have  been  by  better  buildings  and  by  clearing  the  land. 

175  and  176.  By  better  buildings  and  better  knowledge  of  farming 
brought  about  by  the  Grange  organization. 

177.  Not  many,  some  stone  fences  and  necessary  bulidings. 

warren. 

\ 

178.  Yes,  in  better  bulidings,  stumping,  clearing  up  rubbish,  &c. 

179.  Owners  of  farms  who  are  out  of  debt  are  making  improvements : 
those  who  are  in  debt  are  unable  to  pay  interest  and  must  in  time  sell 
their  farms  and  begin  anew. 

180.  Yes,  in  clearing,  stumping  and  in  bulidings. 

WAYNE. 

181.  No ;  taxes  are  so  high  that  the  farmer  cannot  make  improve¬ 
ments. 

YORK. 

182.  None  except  in  cases  of  dire  necessity,  and  many  of  those  are  of 
the  “  make-shift”  order  on  account  of  the  meagre  income  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  great  expense  he  has  to  bear  in  tax,  tariff,  labor,  &c. 

183.  Improvements  are  not  as  active  as  formerly  except  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil ;  there  are  more  commercial  fertilizers  being  used, 
and  the  manure  pile  is  better  taken  care  of  than  formerly. 

184.  Only  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary. 

185.  There  has  been  an  improvement  to  the  land  by  the  use  of 
fertilizers. 

186.  Some  in  ditching,  clearing  off  stones,  &c. 

187.  The  improvements  are  slow  by  reason  of  the  low  price  of  pro¬ 
ducts  and  the  high  price  of  fertilizer. 

188.  Prices  have  become  so  low  and  wages  remain  so  much  higher 
in  proportion,  that  farm  buildings  and  fences  have  not  been  kept  up. 
Clearing  land  of  bushes  and  stones  has  measureably  ceased, for  it  is  only 
by  working  the  best  land  that  we  can  make  both  ends  meet. 

189.  There  have  been  no  more  improvements  made  in  the  last  ten 
years  than  were  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  buildings  and  fences 
from  going  to  decay,  and  there  have  been  no  new  buildings,  only  such 
as  were  inclispensible 

190.  Only  such  as  are  nceessary. 

191.  Yes,  in  farm  buildings,  fences  and  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

,192.  There  lias  been,  for  necessary  buildings,  fences,  clearing  up 
new  land  and  by  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  yet  with  all  this, 
the  value  of  land  is  declining. 

193.  Yes,  by  making  better  fences  and  increased  fertility. 
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ADAMS. 

1.  Somewhat,  though  not  to  any  gi-eat  extent. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  None.  3.  Ours  is  hilly  land  and  does  not  need  it. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4.  No,  ours  is  hilly  land.  5.  Yes,  a  little. 

6.  On  some  farms  ditching  has  been  done  quite  extensively,  on 
others  none,  the  same  is  true  of  other  methods. 

7.  There  has  been  ditching  to  some  extent.  I  have  made  some  eight 
hundred  rods,  and  the  people  all  over  the  county  are  seeing  the  benefit 
of  it,  the  other  methods  are,  by  using  burnt  lime  and  commercial  and 
domestic  fertilizers,  all  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  Very  little,  if  any, 

BUTLER. 

9.  By  tile  draining  and  open  ditch. 

BUCKS. 

10.  No. 

11-  To  a  very  limited  extent,  as  farms  that  do  not  require  it  are 
plenty,  and  can  be  more  profitably  worked. 

BLAIR. 

12.  Not  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  ditching,  but  lime  has 
been  extensively  resorted  to,  and  a  great  deal  of  commercial  fertilizer 
used. 

13.  Very  little  is  done  in  that  line. 

14.  Yes,  under-draining  has  been  resorted  to  where  the  farmer  has 
had  the  means  :  lime  has  also  been  resorted  to  with  good  results  for  the 
improvement  of  worn  out  lands. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
ditching  done. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  Yes, in  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  land  that  is  in  need  of  drainage. 

17.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money  invested  in  ditching  and 
draining  waste  lands  by  go-ahead  farmers  which  amply  repays  them ; 
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perhaps  ten  per  cent,  of  the  low  lands  have  been  reclaimed  by  under- 
draining  and  ditching. 

18.  Not  generally. 

19.  Considerable  of  the  old  and  worn  out  land  has  been  improved 
by  a  change  of  owners  and  using  fertilizers  and  drains. 

20.  A  great  deal  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  and  improved  by  ditch¬ 
ing,  and  new  land  has  also  been  made. 

21.  Ditching  and  improving  has  been  going  on  amongst  the  wide¬ 
awake  farmers  for  years,  but  it  is  moving  slowly  now,  as  they  do  not 
have  the  means. 

22.  We  are  slowly  reclaiming  land  by  ditching,  Ac. 

23.  By  ditching  to  a  limited  extent. 

24.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  by  ditching  and  stumping. 

25.  There  has.  26.  We  are  full  blooded  farmers  up  here. 

27.  No  draining  has  been  done  of  any  account  for  the  past  few  years 
in  this  vicinity. 

28.  Yes,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ditching  done  to  reclaim  farm 
land,  but  I  cannot  estimate  the  extent. 

29.  There  has  been  some  land  reclaimed  by  ditching  and  the  use  of 
phosphates,  and  some  new  land  has  been  made. 

30.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  county  in  the  way  of  ditching,  nearly 
every  farmer  having  spouty  wet  land  has,  or  is,  reclaiming  it  and 
improving  its  fertility  by  ditching  and  the  use  of  artificial  manure. 

31.  There  has  been  some  ditching  done,  also  some  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
of  under-drainage. 

32.  There  has  to  some  extent. 

33.  Some,  but  not  very  extensive. 

34.  Occasionally,  when  “  protected”  manufacturers  buy  up  the  best 
farms,  they  ditch  and  make  improvements  and  supply  the  “  home 
market”  as  far  as  their  own  employes  are  concerned. 

35.  To  a  limited  extent,  by  ditching  and  draining. 

CHESTER. 

36.  38,  39,  40  and  41.  No. 

42.  Very  little  has  been  done  for  many  years,  as  labor  is  too  high  for 
the  price  of  land. 

43.  Chester  county  farmers  will  work  for  nothing  and  board  them¬ 
selves,  so  there  is  as  much  work  being  done  in  the  fields  as  in  former 
years. 

44.  Nothing,  as  land  that  is  naturally  drained  is  cheap. 

45.  Yes,  but  not  as  much  as  formerly,  on  account  of  the  reduced  value. 

46.  I  should  think  that  land  had  been  cleared  and  reclaimed  to  the 
extent  of  about  five  per  cent,  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
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47.  There  has  been  some  by  wealthy  farmers. 

48.  Considerable,  although  the  natural  drainage  is  good. 

49.  There  has  been  nothing  done  towards  reclaiming  swamp  lands. 

50.  No  more  than  formerly. 

51.  Nothing  to  amount  to  much. 

52.  Land  about  here  is  hilly,  and  does  not  need  ditching. 

53.  There  is  not  as  much  done  in  this  regard  as  there  should  be,  al¬ 
though  some  are  draining. 


CLEARFIELD. 

54.  Not  much.  55.  Yes,  to  a  limited  extent. 

56.  Yes,  on  some  low  lands,  by  open  ditches. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Under-draining  has  benefited  land  that  was  wet,  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent. 

59.  No,  we  have  very  little  land  that  could  be  benefited  by  draining. 

60.  Not  in  our  county. 

61  and  62.  Ditching  to  some  extent.  63.  Nothing. 

64.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  land  ditched  in  Cumberland 
county,  and  it  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  it. 

CRAWFORD. 

65..  I  don’t  think  there  has. 

66.  Very  little,  as  it  cannot  be  sold  for  the  cost  of  clearing  it  up. 

66,  67,  68,  69  and  70.  Yes,  but  to  no  great  extent. 

71.  Yes,  some,  by  clearing  and  ditching. 

72.  Much  swamp  land  has  been  reclaimed,  but  I  cannot  estimate  the 
amount. 

CENTRE 

73.  To  a  limited  extent. 

74.  Very  little  by  ditching,  more  by  clearing 

75.  None.  76.  Very  little. 

77.  It  don’t  pay  at  the  present  depreciated  price  of  land. 

78.  Nothing  has  been  done.  79.  Only  a  small  proportion. 

80.  Nothing.  81.  Very  little.  82.  Not  to  any  extent. 

CLINTON. 

83.  A  very  small  percentage  of  our  land  needs  ditching. 

CLARION. 

84.  Not  much,  it  is  too  expensive  and  the  returns  are  too  meagre. 
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There  is  too  much  money  in  land  now  lying  dead,  except  to  furnish  a 
subject  for  taxation  to  make  roads  for  fine  haired  gents  to  drive  on, 
while  we  stay  at  home  to  work  out  the  tax. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  Yes,  to  a  limited  extent. 

ERIE. 

86.  Yes,  to  quite  an  extent.  87,  88  and  89.  Yes. 

91.  Yes,  by  tile  draining  there  has  been  ten  per  cent,  of  land  re¬ 
claimed  in  many  places. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  There  has  been  some  attention  given  to  ditching,  and  one-half  or 
more  of  the  swamp  land  under  cultivation  have  been  drained.  A  few 
of  our  farmers  use  lime,  some  commercial  fertilizers,  some  are  allowing 
the  grass  crops  to  remain  on  the  land,  and  all  are  making  and  using  all 
the  barn  yard  manure  they  can  get. 

93.  There  has,  by  the  use  of  lime  and  phosphates. 

94.  Same  as  answer  to  92. 

INDIANA. 

95.  To  some  extent.  Considerable  timber  has  been  cut  for  lumber, 
and  the  cleared  land  sowed  in  grain  and  grass. 

96.  Considerable  ditching  has  been  done  on  the  flat  lands. 

97.  Some  farmers  have  drained  the  wet  places,  but  a  majority  of  them 
have  not  done  anything  in  that  direction. 

98.  Ditching  is  not  done  to  any  extent ;  a  great  many  farmers  use 
patent  fertiltzers  and  thus  secure  a  few  good  crops,  but  in  a  few  years 
they  find  that  the  land  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  was,  besides,  the 
difference  in  the  crops  rarely  pays  for  the  fertilizers. 

99.  Not  very  much. 

100.  There  has  been  in  a  small  way ;  what  we  need  is  tile  factories 
scattered  over  the  county  so  that  we  could  get  tile  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  ditching  a  success. 

101  and  102.  There  has  been  ditching  done,  to  a  limited  extent. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  There  is  very  little  ditching  done  as  it  is  too  expensive,  labor 
being  too  high. 

104.  Not  very  much,  on  account  of  the  unprofitableness  of  farming. 

105.  Very  little. 

106.  Yes,  but  I  cannot  tell  to  what  extent. 

107.  To  some  extent  by  ditching 
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JUNIATA. 

108.  Very  limited. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  We  have  not  much  waste  land  in  this  county,  some  years  ago 
there  was  some  ditching  done,  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know,  but  of  late 
years  it  does  not  pay. 

110.  No,  not  to  any  extent. 

111.  None  in  our  section,  with  the  exception  of  small  patches  being 
cleared  of  stone. 

113.  None  in  West  Earl  township. 

114.  There  has  been  nothing  done  in  the  matter  of  reclaiming  land, 
as  every  inch  has  been  cultivated  for  a  great  many  years. 

115  and  116.  Every  available  piece  of  land  has  been  taken  up  and  put 
to  use,  as  farmers  cannot  afford  to  allow  their  land  to  lie  idle  and  pay 
tax  on  it. 

117.  Yes,  as  much  as  possible,  because  every  foot  of  land  has  to  be 
cultivated  to  meet  the  taxes  and  expenses. 

118.  There  is  no  swampy  land  in  this  immediate  neighborhood, 
hence  no  necessity  for  drainage. 

119.  It  don’t  pay,  we  cannot  spare  money  for  ditching  now. 

120.  None.  121.  There  has  in  some  sections. 

122.  A  great  deal  of  land  has  been  ditched  and  drained,  but  owing 
to  its  having  been  improperly  done,  the  drains  have  become  choked 
up. 

123.  The  land  in  our  county  needs  but  little  ditching  although  some 
improvements  have  taken  place. 

LEHIGH. 

124.  There  has  been  very  little  done.  125.  *Not  much. 

126.  It  has  to  some  extent,  but  much  more  should  be  done. 

127,  128,  129.  Yes,  but  very  little. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  A  great  deal  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  drainage,  and  wet 
lands  rendered  more  productive.  There  has  not  been  much  done  of  late 
however  as  when  farm  produce  sold  better,  as  labor  is  high,  and  tile 
also. 

131.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ditching  on  low,  flat  and 
swampy  land. 

132.  A  trifling  amount  has  been  done. 

133.  Very  little,  except  amongst  the  most  enterprising  farmers,  and 
then  the  enterprise  does  not  pay  expenses  as  long  as  we  farmers  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  rent  in  the  way  of  taxes. 
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LYCOMING. 

134.  There  has,  about  five  per  cent. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  The  improvement  of  land  by  ditching  is  not  generally  practised 
and  it  does  not  receive  the  attention  that  it  merits,  as  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  farming  land  in  this  section  that  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  ditching. 

136.  Yes,  considerable  in  the  way  of  ditching. 

137.  There  has  been  in  some  places  to  quite  an  extent. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  There  was  a  great  deal  formerly,  but  very  little  of  late. 

139.  Very  little,  as  wages  are  too  high,  although  there  is  plenty  of 
land  that  needs  ditching  and  tile  draining. 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  Yes,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

143.  A  little,  in  clearing  up  the  forests. 

144.  Some  land  has  been  improved  by  ditching  and  limeing. 

145.  Yes,  but  to  a  limited  extent. 

146.  Not  in  new  or  worn  out  lands,  for  under  present  conditions,  it 
would  not  pay. 

1461.  None  worth  mentioning. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  Not  much,  as  we  have  not  much  wet  land,  but  still  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  might  be  improved  by  ditching. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  Considerable  ditching  has  been  done. 

149.  Quite  an  amount  of  land  has  been  ditched  mostly  by  under¬ 
draining,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  our  land  which  should  be  ditched, 
but  is  not,  and  wherever  ditching  has  been  properly  done,  it  has  made 
a  good  return  for  the  investment. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  Very  little  ditching  has  been  done,  and  that  only  to  reclaim 
small  swampy  places. 

151.  Very  little. 

152.  Forests  are  being  cleared,  stones  removed,  &c. 

153.  A  very  small  amount. 

154.  Yei’y  little  land  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  requires  that 
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treatment,  as  there  is  an  ample  quantity  of  land  that  is  in  condition  to 
work  which  does  not  require  ditching,  and  where  it  is  needed  it  will  not 
be  done  until  currency  becomes  more  plenty. 

155.  But  very  little  is  required  here.  156.  Very  little. 

157.  There  are  no  such  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  countrv. 

158.  No. 

SNYDER. 

159.  There  has  been  but  little  done  in  the  way  of  ditching,  but  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  applying  commercial  fertilizers. 

TIOGA. 

160.  This  is  a  hilly  country  and  does  not  need  ditching. 

161.  There  is  some  ditching  being  done  in  the  worn  out  lands  ;  we 
sow  clover  to  reclaim  them. 

162.  Nothing.  165.  We  do  not  ditch  as  much  as  we  should. 

166.  None.  167.  Very  little  in  marshy  lands. 

168.  Not  much. 

169.  Some  farmers  who  could  afford  it,  have  ditched  some  of  their 
wet  land. 


WESTMORELAND. 

170.  There  has  not  been  as  much  ditching  done  as  there  should  be, 
but  I  should  think  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  land  that  needed  it  has  been 
ditched, 

172.  Ditching  to  a  limited  extent  has  been  done. 

WYOMING. 

173,  174,  175,  and  176.  Ditching  to  some  extent. 

177.  None.  Farmers  do  not  stop  producing  when  the  prices  are  low, 
but  they  stop  improvements  and  try  to  raise  more. 

WARREN. 

178.  Not  in  mv  immediate  vicinity,  to  any  extent. 

179.  By  clearing  land,  stumping  and  gathering  up  the  stone,  but 
much  depends  on  the  energy  of  the  owner. 

180.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  this  line. 

WAYNE. 

181.  No. 

YORK. 

182.  None,  as  improvements  are  too  expensive  and  the  income  too 
small. 
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183.  Not  to  any  extent.  184.  In  but  few  instances. 

185.  Not  any. 

187.  Very  little,  because  farmers  are  too  much  in  arrear  of  their  ex¬ 
penses  now  and  they  don’t  want  any  more  debts  to  accumulate  ;  raising- 
wheat  at  seventy -five  cents  and  corn  at  thirty  will  not  pay  for  ditching- 
in  these  parts  at  present. 

188.  Ditching-  is  not  carried  on  as  it  was  a  few  years  since,  except 
by  men  of  wealth  purchasing  property  that  they  choose  to  fit  up  as 
model  farms  or  fancy  estates. 

189.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction, comparatively  speaking, 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

190.  In  a  few  instances.  191.  To  a  limited  extent. 

192.  York  county  is  mostly  rolling  land,  and  there  are  no  extensive 

swamps.  The  bottom  land  is  mostly  ditched  when  the  adjoining  land 
is  cultivated. 


N.  Have  you  had  a  profit  in  labor-saving  machinery,  and  in  what 

particular? 

ADAMS. 

1.  Yes,  in  the  self-binder  and  feed  mill. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  In  reapers  and  binders. 

3  Mostly  in  the  binders,  but  the  price  of  twine  in  the  past  year  has 
been  so  high  that  there  has  not  been  much  saved. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4.  I  must  answer  this  question  yes  and  no.  All  improved  machi¬ 
nery  expedites  the  work,  but  I  could  not  say  that  it  cheapens  it  except 
perhaps  the  horse-rake. 

5.  Mowers  and  reapers  save  rather  more  than  the  interest  on  the 
amount  invested  in  them. 

6.  In  competition  with  western  productions,!  would  say  yes,  but  con¬ 
sidering  the  low  price  of  producing  crops  on  the  level  lands  of  the  west 
by  the  use  of  labor  saving  machinery,  I  would  say  no. 

7.  We  have,  in  the  reaper,  mower,  binder,  spring-tooth  harrow  and 
steam  separator. 

•  BRADFORD. 

8.  Yes,  in  mowers,  reapers  and  better  agricultural  implements  gen¬ 
erally. 
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BUTLER. 

9.  Yes,  in  harvesting-  machinery. 

BUCKS. 

10.  There  is  no  profit  in  the  farm  with  or  without  machinery. 

11.  If  there  is  any  profit,  we  may  be  likely  to  find  it  here,  as  good  help 
is  scarce  and  high,  and  while  the  cost  of  the  implements  is  high  also, 
they  are  rather  the  cheapest  of  the  two. 

BLAIR. 

12.  Yes,  for  were  it  not  for  them,  the  farmer  could  not  get  his  work 
done  at  all. 

13.  No,  not  if  we  count  the  interest  on  cost  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  machines,  but  we  cannot  do  our  work  without  them. 

14.  Yes,  we  have  a  profit,  if  there  be  any  profit  in  farming,  as  without 
it  we  could  not  carry  on  farming  at  all  as  we  cannot  afford  to  hire  help. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  There  is  no  particular  profit. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  In  reapers,  mowers,  horse-rakes,  threshers,  separators  and  in 
farm  implements  generally. 

17.  I  think  there  is  a  profit  in  machinery,  such  as  self-binders, 
mowers,  horse-rakes  and  in  improved  machinery  generally. 

18.  No ;  machinery  is  of  no  profit  to  a  farmer  when  hand  labor  can 
be  obtained  at  a  fair  price. 

19.  The  simple  fact  that  so  much  machinery  is  sold  must  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  it  pays. 

20.  We  have  to  a  certain  extent,  especially  in  mowers,  hay-rakes  and 
threshers. 

21.  Yes,  in  that  we  are  enabled  to  do  our  work  without  so  much  ex¬ 
pensive  help. 

22.  No,  not  so  much  profit;  as  a  great  convenience. 

23.  I  have. 

24.  I  have  had,  for  in  most  branches  of  farming,  I  could  not  afford 

to  farm  without  machinery.  25.  We  have. 

26.  We  could  not  do  without  labor  saving  machinery. 

27.  The  improvement  in  labor-saving  machinery  has  been  of  inestim 
able  value  to  farmers,  and  were  it  not  for  this,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  compete  in  any  manner  with  the  cheap  grains,  meats,  &c. ,  of 
the  west,  and  the-  high  price  paid  labor  in  factories  and  mines. 

8  A — Statistics. 
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28.  Yes,  by  substituting  horse  power  for  man  power 

29.  Yes  we  have,  especially  in  hay -rakes,  reapers  and  threshing  ma¬ 
chines. 

30.  In  doing  the  work  more  quickly  and  better,  thus  gathering  more 
without  the  chance  of  injury  by  the  elements. 

31.  Yes,  in  the  way  of  speedy  harvesting  and  gathering  the  crops. 

32.  We  have,  particularly  in  haying  and  harvesting  tools. 

33.  Yes,  particularly  in  that  for  cutting  grass. 

34.  Yes,  it  helps  us  to  get  a  living,  for  without  it,  the  expense  of 
raising  crops  would  be  greater  than  their  market  value. 

35.  Yes,  threshing  machines,  self-binders,  mowers  and  others. 

CHESTER. 

36.  Labor  saving  machinery  is  in  general  use. 

37.  To  a  great  extent,  and  at  a  profit. 

38.  Machinery,  such  as  mowing, reaping  and  binding  machines,  straw 
threshers,  sulky-plows  and  in  fact  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

39.  All  kinds  of  machinery  is  profitably  used. 

40.  It  is  very  largely  used.  41.  All  kinds. 

42.  In  regard  to  harvest  machinery,  it  may  be  said  to  be  protfiable, 
as  it  enables  us  to  get  our  crops  gathered  in  season,  when  without  it  we 
could  not. 

43.  Yes,  in  feeding  ourselves  and  others,  and  the  ability,  with  its 
help,  to  secure  our  crops  with  speed  and  ease. 

44.  Yes,  we  use  all  kinds  with  ease  and  profit. 

45.  This  question  is  difficult  to  answer.  The  saving  has  been  mostly 
in  ease  and  convenience,  as  well  as  the  saving  in  time,  as  the  use  of  the 
hay  tedder  enables  us  to  dry  the  grass  more  quickly  and  get  it  under 
shelter. 

46.  Very  extensively  and  protfiably.  We  use  threshers  and  cleaners, 
mowers,  reapers  and  binders,  self  unloading  horse-rakes,  sulky-plow, 
grain  drill,  and  in  fact  every  kind  of  implement. 

47.  We  use  binders,  threshers,  cultivators,  &c. 

48.  Labor  saving  machinery  is  very  generally  used,  mowers,  reapers, 
binders,  steam  threshers,  sulky-plows,  in  fact  all  modern  machinery. 

49.  For  mowing,  reaping  and  in  everything  where  manual  labor  is 
employed  on  a  farm. 

50.  It  is  very  generally  and  profitably  used. 

51.  Mowers,  reapers,  sulky-plows  and  harrows,  forks  on  pullies  to  un¬ 
load  hay,  &c. 

52.  Labor  saving  machinery  has  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of 
hand  labor. 

53.  We  could  hardly  farm  without  labor  saving  machinery,  such  as 
mowers  and  binders,  corn  workers,  &c. 
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CLEARFIELD. 

54.  Yes,  in  harvesting  machinery. 

55.  Yes,  in  corn-planters,  mowers,  harvesters,  rakes,  drills,  har¬ 
rows,  &c. 

56.  Yes,  in  all  kinds  of  horse  machinery  that  takes  the  place  of  labor 
by  the  day  or  month. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Yes,  the  self-binder  and  grass  mowers  are  a  great  saving  in  labor. 

59.  From  my  own  experience  and  from  conversations  with  the  most 
intelligent  farmers  of  my  acquaintance,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we 
have  had  any  profit  from  using  improved  machinery. 

60.  We  have  had  in  some  machinery,  notably  the  hay-rake,  binder, 
mower  and  the  double  corn-plow  and  cultivator. 

61.  I  think  not.  62  and  63.  We  have  not. 

64.  I  have  some  profit  in  all  labor  saving-  machinery. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  I  have  in  mowing  machine,  horse-rake,  drill  and  binder  and  in 
the  sowing  machine. 

66.  We  have  on  large  farms,  and  to  a  limited  extent  on  medium  and 
small  farms. 

67.  Yes,  in  farm  implements. 

68.  Yes,  in  saving  our  crops  in  better  condition. 

69.  Yes,  on  large  farms. 

71.  Yes,  in  almost  all  kinds  of  farming  machinery  and  untensils. 

72.  Personally,  no. 

CENTRE. 

73.  In  self-binding  harvesters. 

74.  Yes,  in  implements  for  cultivation,  gathering  the  crop  and 
threshing. 

75.  There  is  not  much  profit,  but  we  cannot  possibly  get  along  with¬ 
out  it  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

76.  Yes,  from  binders  and  mowers. 

77.  Yes,  it  has  made  the  work  much  easier,  but  scarcely  much  more 
profitable. 

78.  I  have  had  a  profit  in  the  self-binder,  mower,  corn-planter,  spring 
harrow,  wheel  cultivator,  &c. 

79.  Yes,  we  have  less  labor  as  well  as  less  expense. 

80.  In  binders  and  corn-planters. 

81.  Yes,  in  binders,  mowers,  &c. 

82.  There  has  been  a  profit  in  labor  saving  machinery  on  the  farm  by 
reason  of  hand  labor  being  so  high. 
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CLINTON. 

83.  Yes,  in  the  reaper,  mower,  self-binder,  horse-rake,  unloading-  ap¬ 
paratus,  Ac. 

CLARION. 

84.  Yes  ;  if  we  did  not  have  mowing  and  reaping-  machines,  we  could 
not  do  business ;  but  I  believe  them  to  be  a  curse  in  the  end,  as  they 
increase  the  production. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  In  gathering  the  harvest,  farm  machinery  pays. 

ERIE. 

86.  87,  88  and  89  Answer,  it  is  a  convenience,  but  no  profit. 

90.  In  mowers  and  reapers. 

91.  Yes,  in  the  working  of  hoed  crops,  drilling  of  sowed  ones,  and  in 
harvesting. 


HUNTINGDON. 

92.  The  mowing  machine,  horse-rakes  and  forks  and  self-binders  are 
profitable  labor  savers. 

93  and  94.  We  have  in  reapers,  mowers,  forks  and  rakes. 

INDIANA. 

95.  In  harvesting  machinery,  cultivators,  harrows,  Ac. 

96.  In  the  use  of  mowers,  reapers,  Ac.,  much  labor  is  saved. 

97.  We  can  do  more  work  with  fewer  hands,  but  the  cost  is  about  the 
same. 

98.  The  advantage  of  labor  saving  macinery,  is  that  it  enables  the 
farmers  to  do  the  work  themselves  and  in  much  less  time,  but  taking 
the  cost  of  the  machinery  into  consideration,  it  costs  more  than  the  old 
way. 

99.  There  has  been,  in  harvesting  grain  and  hay. 

100.  To  a  certain;  yes,  in  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  grain  sep¬ 
arators,  com  cultivators,  Ac. 

101.  Yes,  in  the  clean  and  speedy  way  it  does  the  work. 

102.  In  mowers,  hay -rakes  and  forks,  and  reapers  and  binders. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  Were  it  not  for  machinery  we  would  all  be  sold  out  by  the  sheriff, 
for  we  could  not  do  more  than  half  the  work  we  do  now. 

104.  Machinery  is  great  saving  of  labor  in  this  county. 

105.  In  general  agricultural  machinery. 
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106.  Yes,  in  nearly  all  labor  saving-  machinery. 

107.  In  mowing-  machines  ancl  other  farming  implements  there  is  a 
profit. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  It  is  a  convenience,  not  a  profit. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  There  is  a  profit  in  almost  every  machine  as  it  enables  us  to  have 
our  work  done  better  and  in  the  proper  time. 

110.  No  not  at  all ;  I  think  it  more  injurious  than  beneficial. 

111.  Not  to  a  great  extent,  as  we  have  not  the  means  to  purchase  it. 

112.  In  our  harvesting  machinery  ;  in  fact,  we  could  not  do  without  it, 
as  labor  is  difficult  to  get  on  the  farm. 

113.  Yes,  in  the  self-binder  and  mowing  machine. 

114.  There  is  a  saving  of  labor  in  all  improved  implements. 

115  and  116.  If  it  were  not  for  the  labor  saving  machinery,  we  could 
not  get  our  work  done  at  all  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  labor. 

117.  Yes ;  we  could  not  get  our  work  done  without  it,  for  it  would  be 
too  expensive  to  hire  hand  labor. 

118.  No ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  farmers  that  labor  saving  machinery 
is  not  profitable. 

119.  Yes ;  we  have  had  a  profit,  for  were  it  not  for  the  machinery,  we 
would  be  in  a  bad  fix  for  the  getting  our  work  done. 

121.  Yes,  because  hand  labor  is  so  hard  to  get. 

122.  The  self -binding  harvester,  grain  and  fertilizer  drill,  double  corn 
drill  and  cultivator  are  all  profitable  as  labor-saving  machinery. 

123.  Our  improved  harvesting  machinery  has  been  quite  a  saving  of 
time  and  labor  in  harvesting,  although  the  first  cost  and  the  cost  of  their 
renewal  reduces  the  profit  very  materially. 

LEHIGH. 

124.  Yes,  in  all  the  various  farming  implements.  125.  Yes. 

126.  I  have  a  profit,  as  I  can  do  my  work  quicker,  better  and  cheaper 
than  with  poor  laborers. 

127,  128  and  129.  Yes. 


LAWRENCE, 

130.  Yes,  in  the  horse-rake,  mowing  machine,  binder,  &c. ,  but  when 
we  consider  the  capital  invested,  the  wear  and  tear,  &c.,  farming  costs 
more  than  it  did  forty  years  ago. 

131.  In  the  mowing  machine,  horse-rake  and  grain  drill. 

132.  Mowers  and  self-binders  have  saved  us  a  little. 
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[ Have  you  had  a  profit  in  labor-saving  machinery,  and,  in  what  par¬ 
ticular ?] 

133.  Only  in  mowers,  reapers  and  binders,  and  they  are  not  new  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  I  have  had,  as  it  is  impossible  without  them  to  compete  with 
men  who  have  them,  such  as  improved  plows,  harrows,  mowers, 
reapers,  &c. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  We  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  mowers,  reapers 
and  threshing  machines,  fodder  cutters,  hay -rakes,  forks,  &c.  • 

136.  Were  it  not  for  machinery  we  could  not  get  our  work  done,  as 
hired  labor  is  scarce  and  the  pay  is  too  high. 

137.  Some,  in  the  way  of  mowers  and  harvesters,  and  in  gardening 
implements. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  Less  money  has  been  paid  in  wages  than  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

139.  Yes,  as  we  do  not  employ  so  much  high  priced  labor  as  we  did 
before  machinery  was  invented  for  our  use. 

140.  We  have  had  a  profit  in  the  use  of  mowers,  reapers  and  binders 
in  being  enabled  to  gather  our  crops  with  a  reduced  number  of  hands. 

141.  We  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  profit  from  the  farming  ma¬ 
chinery  now  in  use. 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  Yes,  in  the  hay-rake  and  harvest  mower,  wheel  cultivator  and 
by  taking  good  care  of  the  machinery. 

143.  In  the  saving  of  labor. 

144  We  have  had,  in  cultivating  and  harvesting  machinery. 

145.  The  mower,  rake,  binder  and  wheel-cultivator  are  a  source  of 
profit  if  they  are  taken  care  of,  otherwise  they  are  not. 

146.  Yes,  for  the  men  to  do  the  work  that  is  now  done  by  machinery 
are  not  to  be  had,  and  if  the  work  now  done  by  machinery  was  done  by 
hand-labor,  the  sheriff  would  soon  have  the  property. 

146 1.  Yes ;  we  have  a  profit  in  using  almost  every  kind  of  farm 
machinery. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  In  decreasing  the  necessity  for  labor  which  is  difficult  to  get. 
A  man  can  go  into  a  wheat  field  with  a  few  men  and  a  good  binder 
and  cut  from  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  per  day  ;  so  in  haying,  a  good  hay- 
tedder  saves  considerable  labor. 
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[ Have  you  had  a  profit  in  labor-saving  machinery ,  and  in  what  par. 

ticular?~\ 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  We  do  not  have  any  profit  in  machinery  in  my  opinion.  We 
are  obliged  to  have  it,  as  suitable  hand  labor  is  not  to  be  had. 

149.  Labor  saving  machinery  has  been  of  very  great  benefit  to  our 
farmers,  as  any  agricultural  implements  returns  good  interest  for  the 
money  invested. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  I  cannot  answer. 

151.  Yes,  in  saving  of  time  and  labor  in  doing  the  same  amount  of 
work. 

152.  Yes,  in  threshing  and  harvesting  machinery. 

153.  Yes,  in  reapers,  mowers  and  all  farming  implements. 

154.  In  the  increased  speed  of  getting  in  our  crops  and  in  the  quantity 
produced,  as  one-half  the  expense  of  haying  is  saved  by  machinery. 

155.  Yes,  in  harvesting  and  threshing. 

SNYDER. 

159.  There  has  been  but  little  profit,  but  the  work  has  been  done  much 
more  quicky  and  easily. 

TIOGA. 

160.  Yes ;  we  can  harvest  a  crop  at  about  half  the  expense. 

161.  In  mowing-machines,  reapers,  horse-rakes  and  forks,  drills,  &c. 

162.  Yes,  principally  in  harvesting. 

163.  Yes ;  for  wages  here  are  high  on  account  of  the  employment  of 
so  much  labor  in  peeling  bark  which  tends  to  make  farm -labor  scarce. 

164.  Yes ;  we  can  get  along  with  fewer  teams,  less  labor  and  do  the 
work  better,  and  in  the  proper  season. 

165.  We  have  good  profit  from  using  all  kinds  of  machinery,  and 
could  not  get  along  without  it. 

166.  The  machinery  saves  us  in  labor,  but  there  is  no  profit  in  grain 
raising. 

167.  In  mowers,  reapers  and  binders. 

168.  There  is  some  profit,  perhaps,  in  mowers,  reapers,  seeders  and 
the  like. 

169.  Machinery  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  our  work. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  Yes,  decidedly,  in  binders,  reapers,  mowers,  haymakers,  horse- 
forks,  sulky  corn  worker,  and  others  of  less  value. 

171.  Yes,  in  being  enabled  to  get  the  harvest  in  at  the  proper  time. 

172.  In  binders  and  all  farming  implements. 
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[Is  the  fertility  of  the  land  maintained  or  increased ?] 

WYOMING. 

173.  We  have,  in  the  saving-  of  labor  and  the  speedy  gathering  of 
crops 

174.  We  have  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  use  of  improved  ma¬ 
chinery 

175  and  176.  We  have,  by  saving  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  more 
speedy  gathering  of  crops. 

177.  There  is  no  particular  profit,  but  it  is  more  expeditious. 

WARREN. 

178.  By  the  saving  in  hired  help. 

179.  Labor  has  been  saved  by  the  use  of  nearly  all  farm  machinery, 
for  in  these  days  farm  implements  are  useful  and  cheap. 

180.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

WAYNE. 

181.  Yes ;  we  have  a  profit  in  all  the  modem  improvements  in  farm 
machinery. 

YORK. 

182.  Yes,  in  mowers,  hay -rakes  and  binders. 

183.  Yes,  for  without  labor  saving  machinery,  the  farmer  could  not 
exist  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  price  of  products. 

185.  A  small  profit  is  realized  in  disposing  with  hired  help. 

186.  I  think  so. 

187.  I  have  very  little  profit,  if  I  count  the  interest  on  the  money  in¬ 
vested  in  machinery  ;  the  profit  is  in  its  greater  convenience. 

188.  Yes,  for  hay  and  grain  crops  which  could  not  otherwise  be  profit¬ 
ably  handled. 

189.  There  is  a  profit  in  labor-saving  machinery , in  that  it  enables  the 
farmer  to  produce  his  crops  with  less  expence  for  manuel  labor. 

191.  There  is  a  small  profit  in  all  machinery. 

192.  A  farmer  who  owns  his  machinery  and  the  team  to  run  it  has  a 
profit,  but  if  he  is  obliged  to  hire  it,  there  is  but  little  if  any  gain. 

193.  It  saves  in  time  and  labor. 


O.  Is  the  fertility  of  the  land  maintained  or  increased? 

ADAMS. 


1.  Increased. 


2  and  3.  Maintained. 


ALLEGHENY. 


ARMSTRONG. 

4.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  in  the  average  land  of  the  county 
it  has  declined. 
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[Is  the  fertility  of  the  land  maintained  or  increased?'] 

5.  It  lias  decreased  in  many  instances. 

7.  In  some  localities  it  has  increased,  in  others  maintained,  and  in 
others  declined,  owing  to  the  lack  of  energy  of  the  owners.. 


BRADFORD. 

8.  It  is  not  maintained. 


9.  Is  about  the  same. 


BUTLER. 


BERKS. 

10.  If  any  improvements  have  been  made,  they  have  been  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  land. 

11.  It  is  generally  maintained ;  increased  but  little. 

BLAIR. 

-12.  It  has  barely  been  maintained. 

13.  Maintained. 

14.  Increased,  generally  speaking. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  I  think  it  is  maintained,  and  possibly  increased. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  Slowly  but  steadily  increased. 

17.  It  is  well  maintained,  and  in  most  sections  increased,  as  farmers 
are  looking  to  their  interests  and  striving  to  take  the  place  the  creator 
intended  they  should 

18  and  19.  Generally  increased. 

20.  It  is  maintained,  and  perhaps  increased  some. 

21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26.  Increaced. 

27.  Crops  have  increased,  owing  to  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  the  fertility  of  the  land  has  been  increased. 

28.  Increased.  29.  Maintained  and  perhaps  increased. 

30.  Increased,  wonderfully.  31.  It  is  maintained. 

32.  It  has  been  fully  maintained. 

33.  It  has  largely  increased  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  county. 

34.  It  has  been  maintained,  except  when  farmers  have  become  too 
poor  to  purchase  fertilizers. 

35.  Maintained. 

CHESTER. 

36.  It  has  been  maintained.  37,  38,  39,  40,  41.  Yes. 

42.  Somewhat  increased.  43.  Increased. 

44.  Yes,  by  the  use  of  bam-yard  and  artificial  manners. 
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[Is  the  fertility  of  the  land  maintained  or  increased?'] 

45.  Farmers  have  been  unable  of  late  to  improve  the  land  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers. 

46.  The  fertility  of  the  land  has  increased. 

47.  No,  it  has  not  been  maintained. 

48.  Yes,  and  improved.  49.  It  has  been  maintained. 

50.  It  has  been  mainained  at  the  expence  of  the  profits. 

51.  It  has  generally.  52.  It  is,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

53.  Increased. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  Maintained.  55.  Probably  increased. 

56.  Maintained. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  It  is  kept  about  the  same.  58.  Maintained. 

59.  It  was  very  greatly  improved  during  a  period  of  twenty -five 
years,  but  has  been  nearly  stationary  during  the  last  five. 

60,  61,  62,  63.  It  has  increased. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  It  has  slightly  increased,  I  think. 

66,  67,  68,  69.  Increased  somewhat. 

70.  I  think  it  will  average  with  the  original  or  natural  fertility. 

71.  In  the  average  it  has  increased,  although  some  farms  are  being 
permitted  to  run  down. 

72.  Increased. 

CENTRE. 

73.  It  about  at  a  stand-still.  74.  Neither,  as  a  rule. 

75.  It  is  not  increased.  76.  It  has  kept  about  the  same. 

77.  It  has  been  maintained  about  equal  to  former  years. 

78.  It  has  been  maintained.  79.  Scarcely  maintained. 

80.  It  has  decreased.  81.  It  is  about  the  same. 

82.  The  fertility  of  the  land  has  been  maintained  reasonably  well. 

CLINTON. 

83.  I  think  it  is  increased. 

CLARION. 

84.  Maintained. 

ERIE. 

86,  87.  Increased. 

89.  Increased. 

91.  It  has  increased. 


88.  It  is  about  the  same. 
90.  It  about  holds  its  own. 
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[is  the  fertility  of  the  land  maintained,  or  increased ?] 

HUNTINGDON. 

92,  93,  94.  Yes,  it  is  fully  maintained,  and  probablv  increased. 

INDIANA. 

95.  On  an  average  ;  it  has  not  been  maintained,  and  it  lias  increased 
on  but  few  farms. 

96.  It  has  increased. 

97.  It  has  declined  in  the  majority  of  cases, as  we  have  to  scrape  every 
thing  to  pay  taxes  and  save  the  farms. 

98.  Taking  it  generally  all  over  the  county  it  is  scarcely  maintained, 
and  certainly  not  increased. 

99.  In  some  sections  it  has  increased,  in  others  it  has  been  maintained 

100.  It  has  about  been  maintained  and  has  not  increased  much,  if  any . 

101.  We  think  it  about  maintained.  102.  It  is  increasing  slightly. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  My  farm  has  doubled  its  productiveness  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
or  since  I  bought  it ;  I  use  phosphate,  250  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

104.  It  is  neither  maintained  nor  increased. 

105.  Its  fertility  is  maintained.  106.  It  is  increased. 

107.  We  have  increased  it  in  our  vicinity,  the  central  part  of  the 
county. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  A  limited  increase. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  In  some  places  it  has  increased,  in  others  decreased,  but  on  an 
average,  I  should  think  the  fertility  had  been  maintained. 

110.  It  is  maintained. 

111.  I  think  it  is  increased,  at  least  we  endeavor  to  increase  it. 

112.  It  is  about  maintained.  113.  It  remains  the  same. 

114.  The  high  rate  of  taxes  compels  farmers  to  do  his  utmost  to  im¬ 
prove  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  consequently  it  is  increased. 

115.  The  fertility  of  the  land  is  increased,  we  have  to  do  it,  or  we 
would  soon  be  fast. 

116.  The  fertility  of  the  land  is  increased  every  year,  if  it  were  not 
dqne  we  would  soon  be  cornered. 

117.  It  is  about  maintained. 

118.  It  is,  by  using  home  manures  and  commercial  fertilizers. 

119.  It  is  maintained. 

120.  The  land  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  it  has  been  for  some 
time. 

121.  It  is  increased,  and  must  be  to  meet  expenses. 
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[/.s  the  fertility  of  the  land  maintained  or  increased ?] 

122.  Both  maintained  and  increased. 

123.  Increased  in  most  instances  by  the  unlimited  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  the  cost  of  which  cuts  deeply  into  the  margin  of  profit  from 
this  source. 

LEHIGH. 

Some  is  increased  to  a  small  amount. 

It  has  been  maintained. 

On  some  farms  it  has  been  increased,  and  on  others  it  has  de- 
128  and  129.  Maintained. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  I  think  not, as  some  of  the  land  is  becoming  more  sterile,  because 
the  farmers  are  unable  to  improve  it. 

131.  The  fertility  of  the  land  is  increased. 

132.  It  is  increased  a  little. 

133.  It  is  not  maintained,  because  the  tilling  of  the  soil  has  ceased  to 
be  a  paying  business,  and  the  farmer’s  sons  leave  the  farm  as  soon  as 
they  have  attained  their  majority,  hence  the  loss  of  help. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  In  my  section  of  the  country  it  is  fully  maintained. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  Taken  as  a  whole,  I  think  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  decreasing 
in  fertility  ;  of  course,  there  are  farms  that  are  increasing  in  fertility. 

136.  I  think  it  is  generally  maintained  and  in  many  cases  increased. 

137.  In  some  portions  it  is  maintained,  in  others  decreased. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  Increased. 

139.  It  is  barely  maintained,  not  increased  by  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  which  has  to  some  extent  kept  up  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

140  and  141.  It  is  increased. 


124. 

125. 

126. 
dined. 

127, 


MIFFLIN. 

142.  Increased  to  a  limited  extent.  143.  It  is  about  on  a  stand. 

144.  Increased. 

145.  It  is  about  at  a  stand-still,  and  if  there  is  a  change,  it  has  upon 
the  whole  declined. 

146.  Increased.  146|.  I  think  it  has  decreased. 
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[Zs  the  fertility  of  the  land  maintained  or  increased ?] 
NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  In  some  instances  it  is  increased,  in  others  hardly  maintained. 
Some  farmers  would  gladly  take  measures  to  increase  the  fertility  of 
their  farms,  but  they  are  in  debt  and  are  afraid  to  invest  too  much. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  It  is  increased. 

149.  Increased  by  better  tillage  and  the  saving  of  all  manure,  and  as¬ 
sisting  by  the  use  of  commercial  manure  when  there  is  not  enough  of 
barn  yard  manure  to  be  had. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  The  land  is  growing  less  productive. 

151.  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  that  it  is  growing  poorer  every  year. 

152.  I  don’t  know,  good  farmers  improve  their  land, poor  ones  do  not. 

153.  It  has  decreased.  154.  It  is  about  maintained. 

155.  It  has  probably  increased  slightly.  156.  It  is  not  maintained. 
157.  It  has  decreased.  158.  It  is  maintained. 

SNYDER. 

159.  It  has  been  increased  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  better  tillage. 

TIOGA. 

160.  I  think  it  has  increased. 

161.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  has  increased. 

162.  Fully  maintained,  except  where  the  hay  has  been  sold. 

163  and  164.  The  land  is  increasing  in  fertility. 

165.  The  fertility  of  the  land  is  not  increased  much  in  this  section  ; 
it  is,  as  a  whole,  in  very  good  condition. 

166.  It  is  maintained. 

167.  I  did  think  there  was  a  decrease,  but  although  last  season  was 
very  wet  we  had  good  crops. 

168.  It  has  decreased. 

169.  I  think  that  in  most  cases  it  is  maintained. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  On  an  average  it  is  increased,  I  know  it  is  so  here. 

171.  It  holds  its  own.  172.  The  fertility  of  the  land  is  increased. 

WYOMING. 

173,  174,  175,  176,  and  177.  It  has  not  increased. 

WARREN. 

178.  I  do  not  .think  that  it  has  materially  improved,  as  there  is  no 
incentive  to  better  farming  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  products. 
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[  Wages  paid  for  laboring  men  at  the  present  time?'] 

179.  Owners  of  farms  who  work  them  themselves  or  give  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  them  have  maintained  the  fertilityof  the  soil ;  farmers  try 
to  cultivate  too  much. 

180.  The  general  average  is  about  as  it  was  years  ago. 

WAYNE. 

181.  It  has  decreased. 

YORK. 

182.  Barely  maintained  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  lime  and  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers ;  they  are  as  high  in  price  as  they  were  ten  years 
ago. 

183.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  maintained  in  the  newer  portions  of 
the  county  ;  in  the  old,  it  is  not. 

184  and  185.  Maintained. 

186.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is  on  an  average,  but  more  wheat  is  raised 
to  the  acre  now. 

187.  I  think  it  is  about  maintained,  very  little  is  increased. 

188.  The  land  is  much  better  tilled,  and  more  fertilizers  are  used, 
much  larger  crops  are  raised,  and  the  land  is  in  better  heart. 

189.  By  the  liberal  use  of  manures  and  commercial  fertilizers,  and 
improved  methods  of  farming,  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  increased. 

190  and  191.  It  is  maintained. 

192.  Mostly  increased,  but  at  the  present  prices  of  crops  it  is  to  the 
farmers  disadvantage,  as  it  often  takes  one-half  the  price  of  the  crops 
to  pay  for  the  fertilizers. 

193.  It  is  increased  thirty  per  cent. 


P.  What  are  the  wages  paid,  for  laboring  men  at  the  present  time;  has  the 
rate  increased  or  diminished  in  the  last  ten  years?  and  if  there  has 
been  an  increase  or  decline,  hoio  much  per  day  or  month? 


ADAMS. 

1.  For  general  work,  seventy-five  cents  per  day  with  board,  and  in 
some  special  work,  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents 
per  day.  By  the  month  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work.  The  wages  have  neither  increased  nor  diminished 
in  the  past  ten  years. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  From  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  The  rate 
has  diminished. 

3.  One  dollar  per  day  with  board.  The  wages  have  not  diminished, 
but  have  increased  if  anything,  that  is  by  the  month. 
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ARMSTRONG. 

4.  Twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month  with  board,  and  the  rate  has 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  in  the  above  time. 

5.  From  fourteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  month  on  farms.  The  wages 
have  declined  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  day. 

6.  Sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month,  and  they  are  hard  to  get  at 
that :  wages  for  farm  hands  are  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  month  higher 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

7.  From  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  and  board.  From  one  dollar  and 
twenty -five  to  one  dollar  and  seventy -five  without  board.  Plain  board, 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  month.  The  wages  have  declined  fifty 
per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month  by  the  year.  It  has 
diminished  very  little. 

BUTLER. 

9.  Fiften  dollars.  The  rate  has  diminished  one-fourth  in  the  last  ten 
years. 


BUCKS.  * 

10.  One  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars  and  board  by  the 
year,  by  the  day  one  dollar.  For  haying  and  harvesting  common  labor 
two  dollars  per  day,  table  board  included.  There  has  been  no  percept¬ 
ible  change  in  the  last  ten  years. 

11.  Where  board,  washing  and  other  accommodations  are  included 
from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  year.  Generally  speaking,  I  should 
say  it  had  not  increased,  although  good  hands  command  better  prices ; 
I  should  say  the  pay  of  good  hands  had  increased  twenty-five  dollars 
per  year  since  1880. 

BLAIR. 

12.  Sixteen  dollars  a  month  and  boarding.  Wages  have  increased 
probably  four  dollars  per  month  in  the  last  ten  years. 

13.  About  the  same  as  in  other  industries  per  day,  and  counting  every¬ 
thing  about  the  same  per  month.  Wages  have  increased  to  some  extent. 

14.  This  is  hard  to  answer,  as  wages  in  this  part  of  the  county  (near 
the  city  of  Altoona)  regulates  the  price  of  labor  there. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  Seventy-five  cents  per  day  and  board,  but  in  some  districts,  fifty 
to  sixty  cents.  These  wages  have  not  changed  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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COLUMBIA. 

15.  Seventy -five  cents  per  day  and  board ;  wages  have  declined  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  for  ten  hours  labor,  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

17.  The  rate  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  board, 
washing  and  mending  ;  day  laborers  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  per 
day,  and  this  rate  has  changed  very  little  in  ten  years. 

18.  Day  hands  seventy-five  cts.  and  a  dollar  per  day  and  board.  By 
the  month,  fifteen  dollars  and  board,  and  this  rate  has  not  materially 
changed  in  the  last  ten  years. 

19.  From  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  in  the  summer  season, 
this  includes  board ;  the  rates  in  winter  are  about  thirty-three  per  cent 
less.  The  rates  have  declined  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

20.  From  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  with  board  and  washing, 
and  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  and  board  for  day  laborers. 
This  has  been  about  the  rate  for  ten  years. 

21.  Seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  perday  with  board  for  farm 
laborers.  Wages  have  increased  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  month, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per  day  in  the  last  ten  years. 

22.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month  and  seventy-five  cents 
per  day,  including  board,  and  this  rate  has  prevailed  for  the  last  ten 
year$. 

23.  Seventy -five  cents  per  day  and  board.  It  has  increased  some  in 
ten  years. 

24.  From  seventy-five  to  a  dollar  per  day  including  boarding.  The 
rate  has  increased  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

25.  Day  hands  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day,  by  the  month 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  dollars  with  board.  The  rates  have  diminished 
two  dollars  per  month  in  the  above  time. 

26.  From  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day.  The  wages  have 
increased  in  the  last  ten  years. 

27.  Laboring  men  are  paid  at  the  present  date,  March  20,  one  dollar 
to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  There  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  twenty -five  cents  per  day  in  the  last  ten  years. 

28.  From  twelve  to  sixteen  dollars  per  month,  or  one  dollar  per  day, 
for  common  farm  labor.  This  rate  has  kept  about  the  same  as  for  ten 
years  ago. 

29.  From  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  month.  It  is  about  the  same  as  it 
has  been  for  the  last  ten  years. 

30.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  or  one  dollar  when 
boarded ;  I  think  the  rate  has  not  varied. 

31  One  dollar  and  board  per  day.  There  is  no  change. 

32.  Thirteen  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  month  with  board  by 
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the  year.  For  the  summer  month’s  without  board  twenty -seven  dol 
lars  and  seventy-five  cents.  The  average  is  about  the  same. 

33.  From  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  with  board.  The  rate 
has  slightly  diminished  in  the  last  ten  years. 

34.  There  is  no  uniform  rate,  the  cost  of  living  is  so  great  that  the 
laboier  must  have  about  all ;  hence  wages  depend  greatly  upon  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  1  lie  rate  has  not  increased  as  starving  laborers 
must  work  for  what  they  can  get,  and  the  profit  of  the  business  will  not 
bear  it,  as  the  farmer  must  also  support  his  family. 

35.  Ten  to  eighteen  dollars  by  the  month  and  from  one  dollar  to  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  day.  The  rate  has  been  about  the  same  for 
ten  years. 

CHESTER. 

36.  From  twelve  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  The  rates  are  the 
same  since  1880. 

37.  Seventy -five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day,  and  it  has  not  increased 
in  the  above  time. 

38.  An  average  of  eighteen  dollars  per  month  with  board  for  efficient 
help,  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  without  board.  It  has  not 
increased. 

39.  Fifteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month  with  board,  and  the  rates 
are  about  the  same  for  ten  years. 

40.  Seventeen  dollars  and  board  per  month.  This  rate  has  not  varied 
in  ten  years. 

41.  Fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  with  board.  The  wages  have 
declined  about  ten  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

42.  One  dollar  and  fifty  to  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day. 
The  rate  has  remained  the  same. 

43.  Fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  and  board.  This  rate  on  an 
average  is  about  the  same. 

44.  Seventy -five  cents  a  day  with  board  or  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
without  board.  The  rates  are  the  same. 

45.  Twenty-five  dollars  per  month  without  board.  This  has  been  the 
prevailing  rate  except  for  mechanics,  whose  wages  have  increased  and 
the  hours  of  labor  been  shortened  in  the  last  ten  years. 

46.  An  average  of  fifteen  dollars  per  month  with  board,  or  twenty  - 
five  dollars  where  they  board  themselves.  The  rates  have  declined 
twenty  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

47.  From  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  month.  There  lias  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  five  dollars  per  month. 

48  Fifteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month  with  board.  It  has  di¬ 
minished  about  two  dollars  per  month  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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49.  About  fifteen  dollars  per  month  and  board,  or  twenty -five  dol¬ 
lars  and  board  themselves.  The  rate  is  about  the  same  as  for  ten 

years  past.  .  ■  ,  .  , 

50.  About  fifteen  dollars  per  month  the  year  round.  It  has  not  varied 

in  ten  years. 

51.  About  seventy -five  cents  per  day,  except  in  harvest  time,  when 
double  that  amount  is  paid.  It  has  not  increased  in  ten  years. 

52.  Ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  with  board.  It  has  increased 
for  skilled  labor. 

53.  Tor  one  man,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year  without 
board  or  house ;  for  another  one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars,  with  board 
for  eight  months. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  The  wages  have  in¬ 
creased  in  the  last  ten  years. 

55.  Farm  labor  one  dollar  per  day  with  board.  At  lumbering  one 
dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  It  has  increase  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

56.  Twenty  dollars  per  month  of  twenty  six  days  is  about  the  aver¬ 
age.  The  rate  has  diminished. 

/ 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Seventy-five  cents  per  day  to  common  labor,  harvest  wrages  from 
one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.  The  wages  have  been 
about  the  same. 

58.  Wages  for  ordinary  farm  work  are  from  sixty-five  to  seventy -five 
cents  per  day.  The  rate  has  not  varied  any  in  ten  years. 

59.  Seventy-five  cents  and  board  per  day.  Ten  to  twelve  dollars  and 
board  per  month.  The  wages  have  diminished  very  little  in  that  time, 
but  they  are  higher  than  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay. 

60.  From  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  It  is  less  than  it  was- 

ten  years  ago. 

61.  62  and  63.  The  amount  varies,  but  it  has  been  about  the  same  for 
ten  years  back. 

64.  From  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day.  It  has  diminished  some. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  About  sixteen  dollars  a  month  with  board,  or  twenty-five  and 
board  themselves.  I  don’t  think  they  have  diminished  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

66.  In  summer  from  five  to  sixteen  dollars  per  month  with  board, 
winter  there  is  very  little  need  for  labor.  The  rate  has  diminished  in 
ten  years. 
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69.  From  five  to  sixteen  dollars  per  month.  It  has  increased  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

70.  Wages  on  the  farm  are  from  twelve  to  sixteen  dollars  per  month 
with  board.  The  rate  has  dimiushed. 

71.  About  fourteen  dollars.  They  have  diminished. 

72.  I  have  no  personal  knoAvledge  of  rate  of  wages  paid. 

CENTRE. 

73.  Harvest  hands  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  day  and  board.  The  rates  have  diminished  very  little. 

74.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month  with  board,  or 
about  seventy  cents  per  day  with  board.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  about  three  dollars  per  month. 

75  and  76.  Seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day,  ten  to  twelve  dol¬ 
lars  per  month  and  board. 

77  and  78.  Farm  hands  by  the  month  with  board  twelve  dollars,  by 
the  day  seventy- five  cents  with  board.  The  rate  is  about  the  same  for 
ten  years. 

79.  Seventy -five  cents  to  a  dollar  per  day  and  board.  The  rates  are 
the  same  for  ten  years. 

80.  Per  day  from  seventy -five  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  per 
month  twelve  dollars. 

81.  Seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  per  day,  and  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 
per  month,  both  with  board. 

82.  Farm  labor  from  seventy-five  to  one  dollar  per  day  ;  per  month, 
from  seven  to  fourteen  dollars.  The  rates  have  been  the  same  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

CLINTON. 

83.  From  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  day  and  board.  The  rate  has 
declined  about  ten  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

CLARION. 

84.  They  are  paid  one  dollar  per  day,  and  it  takes  about  all  the  farmer 
and  laborer  makes  to  pay  them.  The  rate  has  been  cue  same  for  ten 
years,  but  the  hours  are  shorter  and  they  slight  the  work. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  Wages  range  from  seventy  five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  with 
board.  They  remain  about  the  same. 


ERIE. 

86,  87,  88  and  89.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month.  They 
have  increased  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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90.  Eighteen  dollars  a  month.  It  has  not  increased. 

91.  About  one  dollar  per  day,  seventeen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month. 
The  rate  for  ten  years  has  not  varied. 

92.  For  farm  laborers  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day 
for  ordinary  work,  for  harvesting'  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day 
and  board.  There  has  been  an  increase  probably  from  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

94.  For  day  laborers  on  the  farm,  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dol¬ 
lar  per  day  for  ordinary  work,  for  harvesting  and  haymaking  one  dollar 
to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  with  board  in  both  cases.  The  rate  has 
increased  about  ten  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

INDIANA. 

95.  From  seventy -five  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  and  board 
in  harvest ;  by  the  month  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  dollars  and  board. 
The  rate  has  been  nearly  the  same  for  ten  years. 

96.  For  common  farm  labor,  a  dollar  per  day  and  board  is  the  usual 
rate.  It  has  increased  ten  per  cent. 

97.  From  six  to  ten,  and  a  few  twelve  dollars  a  month ;  by  the  day, 
from  forty  to  fifty  cents.  The  rate  has  declined  fully  one-half,  and  very 
few  can  hire  at  any  price. 

98.  On  farms  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  month  with  board ;  in 
harvest  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  One  of 
our  best  farmers  is  ottering  seventy-five  dollars  for  a  good  hand  for  one 
year.  Wages  have  declined  twenty -five  per  cent,  in  the  past  ten  years. 

99.  From  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  per  month.  The  wages  have  declined  one -third  in  ten  years. 

100.  From  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  and  board  per  month.  The  wages 
have  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years. 

102.  From  sixty  to  seventy -five  cents  per  day,  and  in  harvest  from 
one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  and  board.  The  rate  is 
about  the  same  for  the  last  ten  years. 

JEFFERSON 

103.  One  dollar  per  day  and  board  ;  in  ten  years  wages  have  increased 
twenty-five  cents  per  day. 

104.  Sixty  cents  per  day  and  board.  The  rate  has  diminished  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  ten  years 

105.  Sixty  to  seventy -five  cents  per  day  and  boarding,  one  dollar  to 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  without  board.  There  has  been  a  de¬ 
cline  of  twenty  per  cent. 

106.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  It  has  been  about  the  same 
for  ten  years. 
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107.  Generally  one  dollar  per  day  and  board.  They  have  increased 
as  the  panic  of  18  <3  caused  the  wages  to  decline  very  much  in  our 
county. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  Seventy-five  cents  per  day  and  board,  or  one  dollar  when  they 
board  themselves.  The  rate  has  neither  increased  or  diminished  in  ten 
years. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  From  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  work.  The  rate  has  diminished  about  fifty  per  cent. ,  or  from  ten 
to  twelve  dollars  per  month. 

_  HO.  Seventy-five  cents  per  day  and  no  breakfast.  There  has  been 
fifty  cents  per  day  of  a  decline. 

111.  General  farm  work,  seventy-five  cents  per  day.  Haying  and 
harvesting  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  corn  husking  one  dollar. 
There  has  been  a  decline  of  twenty- five  to  fifty  cents  per  day. 

112.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day  for  harvest  labor,  and 
twelve  to  fourteen  dollars  per  month  for  hired  help  on  farm,  and  from 
five  to  seven  dollars  per  month  for  female  help.  It  has  declined  about 
twenty -five  per  cent. 

113.  Fifty  cents  per  day,  and  the  present  wages  are  about  seven  dol¬ 
lars  per  month,  a  decline  of  five  dollars. 

114.  Seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day.  The  rate  of  wages  and 
everything  else  has  decreased  on  account  of  the  tariff:  the  decrease  has 
been  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  five  dollars  per  month,  or  fifty  dollars 
per  year. 

115  and  116.  Wages  are  about  twenty  per  cent,  less  for  farm  labor 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  because  the  former  cannot  afford  to  pay 
more. 

117.  Twenty -five  per  cent,  less  than  in  former  years. 

118.  Fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  day  for  laborers,  and  eighty  to  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  for  mechanics.  The  rate  of  wages  has  di¬ 
minished  one-tliird  in  the  last  ten  years. 

119.  From  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  for  common  labor  per  day,  and 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  for  hay-making  and  harvest  hands. 
The  rate  has  diminished  about  twenty  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

120.  Seventy-five  cents  per  day.  It  has  slightly  diminished. 

121.  The  rate  of  wages  has  diminished  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent. 

122.  The  average  is  about  fourteen  dollars  per  month  and  board ; 
while  farm  produce  has  steadily  declined  in  price,  wages  remain  about 
the  same. 

123.  Good  farm  hands  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred 
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and  sixty  dollars  per  annum.  Day  laborers  seventy-five  cents  with 
board  in  both  instances ;  harvest  hands  from  one  dollar  and  fifteen  to 
one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents  per  day.  The  rate  has  rather  increased 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

LEHIGH. 

124  and  125.  From  one  dollar,  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  The  rate 
has  increased  from  ten  to  twenty -five  cents  per  day  in  ten  years. 

126.  Good  laborers  get  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  day,  including  board.  Carpenters  one  dollar  and  fifty  to  one 
dollar  and  seventy -five  cents  per  day,  board  included ;  laborers  by  the 
month  from  twelve  to  seventeen  dollars.  It  has  increased  very  little 
if  any  on  the  farm. 

127.  I  think  it  has  increased. 

128.  One  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents.  I  cannot  say 
whether  there  lias  been  any  change  or  not. 

129.  From  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  It  has 
increased  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  Fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  with  board  and  lodging. 
The  rate  has  increased  three  dollars  per  month. 

131.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  with  boarding  and 
lodging  ;  for  temporary  work  one  dollar  per  day  and  board.  The  rate 
has  diminished  very  little. 

132.  From  thirteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  on  farms ;  in  stone 
quarries  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  month. 

133.  They  are  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  according  to 
the  ability  and  moral  standing  of  the  laborer.  The  rate  of  wages  for 
farm  labor  has  diminished  in  ten  years,  except  at  outside  or  mechanical 
work  where  first-class  hands  command  more  per  day  than  they  did  ten 
years  ago. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  Common  labor,  seventy -five  cents  per  day,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars  per  month  according  to  the  quality.  The  rate  is  about 
the  same  as  it  has  been  for  ten  years. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  Near  the  towns,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month,  in 
remote  places,  about  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  The  rate  has  dim¬ 
inished  but  very  little.  Nothing  in  comparison  to  the  reduced  price 
of  farm  products,  but  probably  not  more  than  a  few  dollars  per  month 
remote  from  the  towns. 
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136.  Seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  and  board  and  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month  with  board.  Formerly  we 
paid  one  dollar  per  day,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month. 

137.  One  dollar  per  day  for  farm  labor,  which  is  entirely  too  high, 
one  dollar  and  board  I  mean.  Everything-  in  the  way  of  farm  products 
has  declined  except  wag-es,  and  they  have  kept  up. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  Twelve  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  with  board.  The  rate 
has  increased  twenty -five  cents  per  day,  or  from  three  to  five  dollars 
per  month. 

139.  Twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  or  from  one  dollar  to  one 
dollar  and  a  half  per  month.  This  includes  board,  and  farm  laborers 
are  very  hard  to  get.  The  rate  has  not  diminished  owing  to  the  demand 
for  labor  in  the  iron  works  and  manufactories. 

140.  About  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  year  and  board.  It 
has  not  varied  in  ten  years. 

141.  The  wages  paid  for  labor  average  for  the  year  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars,  and  board ;  by  the  day,  one  dollar,  except  in  harvest, 
when  it  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  This  has  been  about  the  prevail¬ 
ing  rate  for  ten  years. 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  Sixty  to  seventy -five  cents  per  day,  including  board,  for  farm 
labor.  The  rate  has  diminished. 

143.  About  thirteen  dollars  per  month.  They  have  neither  increased 
nor  diminished. 

144.  Fifteen  dollars  per  month.  It  is  about  the  same. 

145.  On  farms  seventy-five  per  day  or  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars 
per  month,  including  board.  They  have  neither  increased  nor  declined. 

146.  Thirteen  and  fourteen  dollars  per  month  with  board,  for  the 
summer  months  ;  by  the  day  from  seventy -five  cents  to  one  dollar.  This 
rate  has  been  about  the  same  for  ten  years. 

146  t,.  About  twelve  dollars  a  month  including  board,  washing  and 
mending.  The  rate  has  diminished  about  five  per  cent. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  On  the  farm  during  the  fall  and  winter  one  dollar  per  day  and 
board.  They  are  nearly  the  same  for  farm  labor  for  ten  years. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  On  farms  from  twelve  to  eighteen  dollars.  They  have  increased 
about  twenty -five  per  cent. 

149.  Seventy-five  cents  per  day  or  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per 
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month  -with  board,  and  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents,  p  ex  day  without  board.  It  has  been  uniform  for  the  past  ten  years 
except,  of  course,  in  haying'  and  harvesting,  when  the  rate  is  one  dollar 
to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  witii  board. 


ST7SQHEHAM1A. 

150.  Lalarers  axe  only  employed  for  the  yammer  season:  day  labor 
from  eighty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day :  by  the  month,  twelve  to 
eighteen  I; bars.  This  rate  has  not  iiminished  much  in  ten  years. 

151.  Prom  eighteen  to  “enter  dollars  per  month.  The  rate  has  in¬ 
creased  about  two  dollars  per  month  over  that  of  ten  years  ago. 

1-52.  Seventy -five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  and  board.  It  has  not 
diminished . 

153.  Fifteen  dollars  per  month  by  the  year.  There  is  not  much 
change, 

154.  Good  farm  hands  command  fourteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per 
m  mtli  an d  board.  There  has  been  no  increase  nor  decline  in  this  rate, 

155.  Fifty  cents  per  day  with  board,  or  seventv-five  cents  without 
board,  until  Sept.  10.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  about  twenty  cents 
per  -lay.  or  four  dollars  per  month  for  the  summer  season- 

156.  About  twenty -five  dollars  per  month. 

15  S.  About  sixteen  d  Haas  per  month.  There  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  last  ten  years. 

SNTDEB. 

About  ten  dollars  a  month  by  the  year.  There  has  been  a  decline 
of  ten  cents  a  day,  or  two  dollars  a  month. 

TIOGA. 

161.  Hands  by  the  day.  seventy -five  cents,  by  the  month  average 
eighteen  dollars. 

162.  Average  one  dollar  per  -day  or  twenty  dollars  per  month.  There 
has  been  a  decline  A  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent. 

163.  Twenty  dollars  per  month.  It  has  slightly  increased. 

164.  Thirteen  dollars  and  board  per  month. 

165.  Jjai;  ring  men  get  on  an  average  from  eighteen  to  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  p  r  month.  T or  the  last  ten  years  wages  have  been  good,  but  they 
must  come  down  now,  or  the  farm  must  stop. 

166.  Fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month.  The  rate  has  diminished 
two  to  four  dollars  per  month. 

167.  Thom  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  with  board  and  wash¬ 
ing,  and  from  one  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  and  board. 
The  rate  has  nc  t  diminished  much,  as  the  lumber  and  bark  industries 
tend  to  keep  wages,  high. 
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168.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day, 
or  from  sixteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month,  board  included.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  twenty -five  cents  per  day,  or  from  two  to  three  dol¬ 
lars  per  month. 

169.  Fifteen  dollars  per  month  by  the  year  with  board,  and  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars  with  board  for  six  or  eight  months.  They 
have  diminished  slightly,  and  I  think  that  men  can  be  had  for  five  dol¬ 
lars  per  month  less  than  they  could  ten  years  ago. 


WESTMORELAND. 


170.  The  usual  rate  is  fourteen  dollars  per  month  in  summer  and  ten 
m  winter  with  board  and  washing,  or  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents 
Mith  board,  and  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty  five  cents  without. 
There  has  been  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  an  increase. 

171.  Common  farm  labor  one  dollar  per  day,  harvest  Avages  are  from 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per  day,  an  increase  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 


1(2.  From  ten  to  twenty-fire  dollars  per  month, 
creased  one-fourth  in  ten  years. 


The  rate  has  in- 


WYOMING. 

1(3.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  It  has  increased 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

174,  175  and  176.  One  dollar  and  twenty-frte  cents  per  day.  It  lias 
declined  twenty-five  per  cent. 

177.  Sixteen  dollars  per  month  in  summer,  in  winter,  twelve  dollars. 
There  has  been  no  change. 

WARREN. 

178.  On  the  farm  one  dollar  a  day  and  board,  or  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
dollars  per  month.  The  rate  has  declined  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
or  thereabouts. 

179.  From  seventy- five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  and 
board ;  in  haying  and  harvesting  the  wages  are  higher,  but  the  time  is 
short,  and  the  farmer  must  conform  to  the  ten  hour  rule.  The  rate  has 
diminished  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent. 

180.  About  twenty  dollars  per  month  and  board.  Wages  have  de¬ 
creased  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  from  those  of  ten  years  ago. 

WAYNE. 

181.  Farm  hands  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  month  and  board. 
Common  labor  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day 
without  board.  The  rate  has  diminished  on  farms  frte  dollars  per 
month,  and  for  outside  laborers  and  mechanics  it  has  declined  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  per  day. 
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YORK. 

182.  In  this  section  common  farm  labor  seventy -five  cents  per  day 
and  board,  haying  and  harvesting  one  dollar  per  day  and  board.  Car¬ 
penters,  masons,  &c.,  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  to  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  and  board.  The  rates  have  been  the  same  for  ten  years. 

183.  About  seventy-five  cents  a  day  and  board,  by  the  year  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  for  servant  girls  seventy-five  dollars  per  year. 
The  rate  has  declined  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

184.  One  dollar  without  board,  seventy -five  cents  with  board.  It  has 
remained  the  same  for  ten  years. 

185.  Wages  are  too  high,  according  to  what  we  receive  for  our 
product. 

186.  Seventy -five  cents  per  day  and  board.  I  don’t  think  the  wages 
have  decreased,  but  the  labor  is  poorer  in  quality. 

187.  The  average  wages  are  about  one  dollar  and  boarding  per  day, 
mechanics  are  higher.  The  rate  has  diminished  about  two  dollars  a 
month. 

188.  Per  month  with  board  ten  to  fourteen  dollars,  without  board  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty  dollars,  per  day  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  with  board, 
without,  seventy -five  cents  to  a  dollar.  There  has  been  a  decline  of 
fifteen  cents  a  day,  or  two  dollars  a  month. 

189.  By  the  month  with  boarding  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars,  by 
the  day  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents,  and  one  dollar  during  harvest¬ 
ing.  The  rate  of  wages  has  diminished,  say  ten  per  cent. 

190.  One  dollar  without  board,  seventy -five  cents  with  board.  The 
rate  is  the  same  these  ten  years. 

191.  Average  wages  per  month  thirteen  dollars,  or  per  day  seventy- 
five  cents.  The  rate  is  about  the  same. 

192.  Seventy -five  cents  to  a  dollar,  harvest  hands  from  one  dollar  to 
one  dollar  and  a  half  and  board,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  hand. 
They  remain  about  the  same  for  the  last  ten  years. 

193.  Seventy-five  cents  per  day  with  board,  one  dollar  per  day  wifch- 
‘  out.  The  rates  have  not  changed. 


Q.  Does  labor  cost  more  than  it  would,  without  labor-saving  machinery? 

ADAMS. 

1.  No. 

ALLEGHENY 

2.  It  does. 

3.  Counting  the  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  machinery,  I  can’t 
see  much  saving,  only  in  time. 
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ARMSTRONG. 

4.  I  don’t  think  it  does.  5.  No. 

6.  Crops  can  be  produced  on  large  farms  cheaper  by  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  On  small  ones  the  interest  on  the  money  invested,  together 
with  the  wear  and  tear,  would  more  than  offset  the  advantages  gained 
by  its  use. 

7.  I  don’t  think  it  does,  but  we  get  our  crops  off  in  better  condition 
by  the  use  of  machinery. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  No. 

BUTLER. 

9.  No,  not  so  much. 

BUCKS. 

10.  No. 

11.  Very  little,  although  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  some  neighborhoods 
enables  the  laborers  to  command  better  prices. 

BLAIR. 

12.  Yes,  a  great  deal  more. 

14.  It  costs  less  when  the  cost  of  machinery  is  taken  into  account. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  No. 

17.  No,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  the  amount  of  work  without 
the  machinery. 

18.  No. 

19.  Farming  has  become  more  scientific  in  the  last  decade, and  skilled 
labor  is  in  demand. 

20.  Labor  would  cost  more  if  we  should  do  away  with  the  machinery 
aftei  being  used  to  it.  But  if  we  never  would  have  had  it,  I  cannot 
say  what  the  effect  would  have  been. 

21.  I  think  not.  But  wages  are  made  higher  by  the  manufacturers 
in  their  prosperity  being  able  to  bid  it  up. 

22.  It  does  not.  23,  24  and  25.  No. 

26.  Yes,  as  laboring  men  are  more  independent  than  formerly. 

27.  I  think  it  does ;  as  it  requires  more  intelligence  to  run  machinery 
than  to  farm  as  formerly,  when  strength  and  endurance  were  the  great 
requisites. 

28.  Yes,  from  the  fact  that  laboring  men  seek  work  in  industrial  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  do  not  depend  so  much  on  farming. 

29.  Labor  would  cost  more  without  machinery. 
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30.  No.  32.  It  does  not. 

33.  I  cannot  tell.  34.  Some  kinds  of  labor  does. 

35.  Yes. 

CHESTER. 

36.  No.  37.  Yes. 

38,  39,  40,  41,  and  42.  No. 

43.  Perhaps  it  does,  as  we  require  more  brains  and  less  muscle  now. 

44.  No. 

45.  About  the  same,  except  that  of  mechanics,  whose  wages  have  in¬ 
creased,  and  their  working  hours  are  shorter. 

46.  There  is  not.  47,  48,  49,  50,  51  and  52.  No. 

53.  I  have  not  tried  it  both  ways. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54  and  55.  No.  56.  About  the  same. 

57.  It  does  not  cost  as  much  by  twenty-five  per  cent. 

58.  No.  59.  See  answer  to  question  N. 

60.  No.  61.  I  think  not. 

62  and  63.  No. 

64.  I  claim  that  it  does,  with  some  machines. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  No.  I  do  not  think  that  it  does.  66.  I  think  not. 

67  and  68.  No. 

70.  It  does  not,  but  if  we  did  rot  have  machinery,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  get  laborers. 

71.  I  think  not. 

CENTRE. 

73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80  and  81.  No. 

82.  If  it  were  not  for  machinery,  labor  would  undoubtedly  cost  more. 

CLARION. 

84.  No,  for  if  there  was  no  machinery,  the  money  would  go  to  increase 
the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  production  would  decrease. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  Labor  would  cost  more  without  machinery. 

ERIE. 

86.  87,  88,  89,  90  and  91.  Very  little,  if  any. 

HUNTINGDON. 


92,  93  and  94.  It  does  not. 
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INDIANA. 

95.  I  think  not. 

96.  No. 

97.  I  do  not  see  much  difference. 

98.  Taking-  the  cost  of  labor,  and  the  present  price  of  machinery, 
I  think  it  does. 

99.  No. 

100.  Labor  costs  about  the  same  with  machinery  as  without,  but  the 
use  of  machinery  facilitates  the  work  and  makes  the  cost  materially  less. 

101.  No  ;  farm  hands  are  not  very  plenty,  and  were  it  not  for  machin¬ 
ery,  they  would  ask  more  for  their  labor. 

102.  It  does  not. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  104,  105  and  106.  Not  as  much. 

107.  No,  not  as  far  as  the  farm  is  concerned,  for  the  farm  might  as 
well  be  taken  also  were  there  no  machinery. 


JUNIATA. 

108.  No. 


LANCASTER. 


109.  Labor  is  cheaper  by  reason  of  the  machinery. 

110.  No,  it  does  not  cost  as  much. 

111.  I  think  not.  If  we  did  not  invest  in  the  latest  improvements  in 
agricultural  implements,  it  would  materially  reduce  our  gains. 

112.  It  does.  113  No  ;  machinery  saves  labor. 

114.  It  does,  from  ten  to  twenty -five  cents  a  day  more. 

115.  Without  labor-saving  machinery,  farmers  could  not  get  their 
work  done,  as  wages  would  be  too  high. 

116.  Without  labor-saving  machinery,  farmers  could  not  get  their 
work  half  done,  as  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their  labor. 

117.  Yes,  it  would  cost  more  without. 

118.  Yes ;  labor  costs  more  now  than  it  did  before  labor-saving 
machinery  was  in  existence. 

119.  Yes ;  without  labor-saving  machinery  we  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  same  wages  for  labor  that  we  do  now. 

122.  Labor  seems  to  cost  the  same,  with  or  without  labor-saving 
machinery. 

123.  This  question  must  be  made  more  specific  to  admit  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  answer.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 


LEHIGH. 

124,  125,  126,  127,  128  and  129.  No. 
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LAWRENCE. 

130.  When  "  e  have  to  hire  it  does,  but  we  do  not  hire  as  much. 

131.  No.  132.  Yes. 

133.  I  cannot  see  any  difference,  only  that  the  work  is  done  more 
quickly,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  cheaper. 


134.  It  does  not 

135.  No. 


LYCOMING. 

LUZERNE. 

136.  I  think  not. 


137.  No. 


MONTGOMERY. 

138,  139  and  140.  No  ;  it  costs  less. 

141.  It  costs  less,  for  without  machinery  there  would  of  course  be  a 
greater  demand  for  labor. 

MIFFLIN. 

142,  143,  144  and  145.  It  does  not. 

146.  No  ;  for  farm  labor  is  scarce,  as  the  other  industries  can  afford 
to  pay  better  wages. 

1465.  I  don’t  think  it  does. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  Oh  no,  not  in  my  way  of  thinking ;  as  if  we  had  no  machinery, 
we  would  have  to  compete  with  other  industries  for  the  labor,  and  thei 
we  would  have  to  pay  high  wages,  &c. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  I  do  not  see  much  difference. 

149.  No,  I  am  sure  it  costs  less,  as  the  hardest  of  the  labor  is  don( 
by  the  machinery,  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  now  to  get  labor  tc 
cut  grain  with  a  cradle  or  grass  with  a  scythe. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

151.  I  think  not,  as  one  man  can  do  double  the  work  he  coulc 
without  it. 

152.  No. 

154.  I  have  no  definite  knowledge.  155  and  158.  No. 

SNYDER. 

159.  It  costs  more  per  day  with  machinery,  than  it  did  without  it. 

TIOGA. 


160.  No. 


161.  I  don’t  think  it  does.  ■ 
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162.  It  does  not,  in  the  aggregate. 

163.  No.  165.  It  does,  but  we  need  fewer  day’s  work. 

166.  Machinery  saves  labor.  167.  No. 

168.  I  don’t  know.  169.  I  think  it  costs  less. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  It  does  not  cost  as  much,  as  we  could  not  farm  at  all,  were  it 
not  for  labor-saving  machinery. 

171.  Yes. 

172.  I  would  not  say  it  costs  less  with  machiney. 

WYOMING. 

173.  174,  175  and  176.  It  does  not.  177.  I  cannot  say. 

WARREN. 

178.  I  think  it  does,  during  the  time  it  is  employed,  as  those  having 
machinery  have  to  hire  less  help,  but  are  obliged  to  pay  higher  wages 
for  the  time  they  are  employed. 

179.  Farmers  do  the  work  in  less  time,  at  about  the  same  cost. 

180.  I  think  not,  as  labor-saving  machinery  has  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  labor. 

WAYNE. 

181.  No. 

YORK. 

182.  No. 

183.  It  costs  more  per  day  or  year,  but  much  less  for  what  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

184  and  185  No. 

186  Perhaps  it  might  cost  more  in  harvest  time. 

187.  In  some  respects  it  does,  but  we  can  save  the  boarding  of  hands 
by  the  use  of  machinery. 

188.  No. 

189.  The  wages  are  probably  higher  than  they  would  be  without  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  without  it  there  would  be  much  less  work  done. 

190  and  191.  No. 

192.  Taking  the  year  round,  I  do  not  think  it  does.  193.  No. 


R.  To  what  extent  is  the  feeding  of  cattle  for  beef  conducted.  Has  it 

declined  or  increased? 

ADAMS. 

1.  Largely  in  the  southern  part  of  the  comity.  It  has  declined. 
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ALLEGHENY. 

3.  On  a  very  limited  scale.  The  shipping  of  dressed  beef  into  the 
State  has  nearly  killed  the  business.  It  has  declined. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4.  I  could  not  answer  this  question  intelligently,  I  have  not  raised  a 
calf  for  four  years,  and  a  calf  four  weeks  old  will  bring  more  money 
than  at  a  year  old. 

5.  To  scarcely  any  extent.  The  cattle  business  has  been  destroyed 
by  western  competition.  It  has  declined. 

6.  It  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  lost  arts.  It  has  declined  to  such  an 
extent,  that  on  farms  that  were  well  stocked  with  beef  cattle  ten  to 
fifteen  years  ago,  there  could  not  now  be  found  enough  beef  to  supply 
the  table  of  one  family. 

7.  Not  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  some  of  our  sister  counties,  and  it 
has  declined  by  reason  of  the  depreciation  in  prices. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  There  are  but  few  fed ;  it  has  declined  thirty -three  per  cent. 

BUTLER. 

9.  It  has  become  very  unprofitable,  and  has  declined. 

BUCKS. 

10.  To  a  very  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

11.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  large  business  in  it,  but  since  the  in¬ 
vention  of  refrigerator  cars  and  the  cheap  rates  of  transportation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  western  dressed  meat,  all  have  had  a  tendency  to  ruin 
our  trade,  and  it  has  greatly  declined. 

BLAIR. 

12.  To  a  very  limited  extent ;  there  are  scarcely  any  cattle  now,  in 
comparison  to  the  number  formerly  fed,  and  the  business  has  greatly 
declined. 

13.  To  no  great  extent.  It  has  declined. 

14.  To  a  very  small  extent  and  principally  for  family  use.  It  has 
declined. 


BEDFORD. 

15.  To  a  considerable  extent ;  but  it  has  greatly  declined  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  some  years  ago,  by  reason  of  the  dull  market  and  low  prices. 
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COLUMBIA. 

16.  In  Fishing  creek  township,  there  are  being  raised  for  market 
about  one  hundred  head,  and  for  local  consumption  about  double  as 
many  more. 

17.  The  feeding  of  cattle  has  not  been  carried  on  to  any  great  extent 
here. 

18.  To  a  very  limited  extent ;  it  has  declined  very  much. 

19.  There  has  not  been  many  cattle  fed  in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
the  Chicago  dressed  beef  having  mined  the  business.  It  has  declined 
eighty  per  cent. 

20.  To  a  rather  limited  extent.  It  has  declined  greatly. 

21.  It  has  been  nearly  abandoned. 

22.  To  a  very  limited  extent.  Greatly  declined. 

23.  Not  as  many  being  fed  as  formerly. 

24.  To  no  great  extent.  It  has  declined. 

25.  Some  cattle  are  still  fed.  Not  much  change  from  former  years. 

26.  It  is  not  followed  generally,  but  some  farmers  feed  rather  exten¬ 
sively.  It  has  increased. 

27.  Very  little,  as  compared  with  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  has 
declined. 

28.  It  has  declined  very  much  owing  to  dressed  beef  being  shipped 
into  the  State  by  the  western  syndicates.  It  has  declined. 

29.  To  a  rather  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

30.  I  should  say  about  one  farmer  in  twenty  feeds  his  surplus  grain 

and  hay  to  his  cattle,  and  the  manure  therefrom  is  his  only  profit.  I 
should  say  it  had  decreased. 

32.  To  a  very  limited  extent.  It  has  greatly  declined. 

33.  Bather  limited.  It  has  declined. 

34.  To  a  considerable  extent,  but  it  has  declined  of  late,  being  a 
losing  b  isiness. 

35.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

CHESTER. 

36.  It  has  declined. 

37.  Not  nearly  as  many.  It  has  declined. 

38.  Scarcely  any  in  this  county.  It  has  declined. 

39.  Very  little.  '  It  has  declined. 

40.  There  are  none.  It  has  declined. 

41.  Very  few  are  fed.  Greatly  declined. 

43.  This  is  a  dairy  section ;  raising  of  beef  cattle  does  not  pay  at  all. 

I  don’t  know  of  a  herd  within  five  miles  of  here. 

44.  It  has  declined.  45.  It  has  almost  been  given  up. 

10  A — Statistics. 
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46.  To  a  very  limited  extent.  It  has  declined  very  materially. 

47,  48  and  49.  Yery  limited.  It  lias  declined. 

50.  Very  few  are  raised.  It  has  declined. 

51.  Not  much  here.  It  has  declined. 

52.  It  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

53.  Not  to  a  very  great  extent  here.  It  has  declined. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  increased. 

55.  Yery  little,  as  we  do  not  supply  our  own  market.  It  has  in¬ 
creased.  but  the  consumption  has  increased  much  faster. 

56.  Yery  limited.  I  think  it  will  bear  about  the  same  ratio  as  at  the 
last  census. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Few  cattle  have  been  fed  the  last  year  by  reason  of  the  low  price 
of  beef.  It  has  declined. 

58.  Not  much  in  Cumberland  county.  It  has  declined  by  reason  of 
low  prices. 

59.  To  a  lesser  extent  than  a  few  years  ago. 

60.  It  has  declined  on  account  of  the  low  j  trices. 

61.  62  and  63.  Yery  few  cattle  are  raised  in  this  county  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  beef.  It  has  declined. 

64.  It  has  declined. 


CRAWFORD. 

65.  I  should  judge  that  cattle  are  raised  only  to  about  one-fourth  of 
the  farmers  capacity  in  this  county.  It  has  declined. 

66.  Scarcely  any.  It  has  declined. 

67.  Not  to  any  extent.  It  has  declined. 

68.  69,  70,  71  and  72.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

CENTRE. 

73  and  74.  To  a  limited  extent. 

75.  There  are  none  being  fed.  It  has  declined  entirely. 

76.  To  a  very  small  extent.  It  has  declined  sixty  per  cent. 

77.  Only  in  a  very  limited  way.  It  has  declined  sixty  per  cent. 

78  and  79.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

80  and  81.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  declined  very  much,  fully 
sixty  per  cent. 

82.  It  has  never  been  conducted  to  any  great  extent,  and  at  present 
there  is  but  little  encouragement  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  beef. 
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[  To  what  extent  is  the  feeding  of  cattle  for  beef  conducted. 

dined  or  increased?'] 

CLIN  TO  v. 

83.  Feeding'  beef  cattle  is  on  the  increase. 


Has  it  de- 


CLARION. 

84  ^  Comparatively  none,  as  the  price  of  the  animal  in  the  spring 

would  not  pay  for  its  feed  if  we  got  him  gratis.  It  has  declined  very 
much.  J 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  The  feeding  of  cattle  is  conducted  in  a  limited  extent.  The  busi¬ 
ness  has  declined  fifty  per  cent. 

ERIE. 

86  and  87.  We  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  Armour  A  Swift  of 
Chicago.  Ill. 

88.  To  a  very  limited  extent.  It  has  declined  nine-tenths. 

89.  Referred  to  Armour  A  Swift,  of  Chicago. 

90.  Not  much  if  any.  It  has  declined. 

91.  It  is  very  light  in  this  section.  It  has  declined.  « 


HUNTINGDON. 

92.  Only  on  a  limited  scale ;  as  wealthy  farmers  are  only  able  to 
engage  m  it  the  poor  ones  not  being  financially  able  to  stand  the 
shrinkage.  It  has  declined  materially  in  this  place. 

93.  Rather  meagerly  in  our  part  of  the  county.  It  has  declined. 

•  4.  Only  on  a  limited  scale  and  by  the  wealthy  farmers.  The  poor 

ones  are  not  able  to  stand  the  shrinkage  in  price.  It  has  o-reatlv 
declined.  y 


INDIANA. 


95.  Not  very  great.  It  has  declined. 

96.  But  few  cattle  are  fed  in  the  northern  part  of 
declined. 


our  county. 


It  has 


97.  TO*™  Me  very  few  beinp  fed,  as  it  does  not  pay  at  all  at  the  prices 
We  did  teed  a  great  many  some  years  ago,  but  nowit  has  declined 
or  entirely  played  out. 

98.  From  1882  until  1887  nearly  all  of  our  best  farmers  fed  cattle 
io-day  there  are  none. 


ion  T  lr  ^  S°nme  °att  6  fed’  but  llot  Senei'ally-  It  has  declined 
KMX  It  was  conducted  to  a  large  extent  in  former  years,  but  has  de 

dined  very  much  by  our  having  to  compete  with  western  beef  that  is 
^Id  here  cheaper  than  we  can  raise  it.  It  has  declined  very  much 

101.  Very  limited  in  this  part  of  the  county.  It  has  declined. 

102.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 
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clined  or  increased ?] 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  Not  to  a  great  extent,  as  feed  is  too  scarce,  for  the  lumber  trade 
takes  all  the  grain  there  is  to  spare  and  we  are  obliged  to  have  thous¬ 
ands  of  bushels  shipped  into  the  county.  The  business  is  about  sta¬ 
tionary. 

104.  It  is  about  abandoned  altogether. 

105.  It  is  abandoned,  except  for  home  use. 

106.  It  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  It  has  increased. 

107.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  To  a  very  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  Up  to  within  ten  years,  it  had  been  conducted  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  by  reason  of  the  freight  discrimination  against  us,  and  in 
favor  of  western  cattle,  it  is  fast  falling  off. 

111.  To  a  small  extent  in  our  section.  It  has  declined. 

112.  It  has  declined  about  forty  per  cent. 

113.  There  are  not  as  many  fed  as  in  former  years.  It  has  greatly 
declined. 

114.  It  has  declined,  for  we  cannot  compete  with  the  west,  and  hardly 
raise  enough  to  supply  the  home  market. 

115.  The  feeding  of  cattle  for  beef  does  not  pay  by  reason  of  the  high 
price  of  lean  steers  and  the  low  price  when  they  are  fat.  The  feeding 
of  cattle  has  not  declined,  there  are  too  many  cattle  fed  now.  Cattle 
should  be  free  of  tariff  so  that  Ave  could  ship  more  to  foreign  markets. 

116.  The  feeding  of  beef  cattle  don’t  pay  any  more,  because  of  the 
high  price  of  lean  steers  and  the  low  price  of  fat  ones.  It  has  declined. 

117.  Not  to  any  extent,  for  beef  for  the  difference  in  price  betAveen 
lean  and  fat  cattle  is  too  small.  They  are  kept  to  some  extent  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  has  declined. 

118.  It  has  declined  on  account  of  the  high  tariff  and  over  production. 

119.  The  feeding  of  cattle  has  declined  on  account  of  western  freight 
discrimination . 

120.  The  feeding  of  cattle  is  on  the  decline. 

121.  Feeding  cattle  don’t  pay  any  more.  It  has  declined. 

122.  To  only  a  limited  extent,  the  most  of  it  goes  to  our  local  market. 
It  has  decidedly  declined. 

123.  Probably  ten  per  cent,  of  our  horned  cattle  are  feeding’  steers, 
formerly  there  Avas  sixteen  per  cent.  It  has  declined  very  decidedly. 
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LEHIGH. 

124.  To  a  very  small  extent.  It  lias  declined  on  account  of  the 
market  for  Chicago  beef. 

125,  126,  127,  128  and  129.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  Many  years  ago  a  great  many  cattle  were  fed,  but  the  price  of 
beef  is  too  low  noiv,  and  the  business  has  declined. 

131.  Not  as  much  as  formerly.  It  has  declined. 

132.  Not  any  scarcely.  It  has  declined. 

133.  It  is  being  abandoned  to  a  great  extent  since  the  Chicago  syn¬ 
dicates  with  their  dressed  beef  have  had  preference  over  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmer.  It  has  declined,  as  there  is  twenty  per  cent,  less  than 
there  was  a  few  years  ago. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  decliend. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  It  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  It  has  declined. 

136.  Not  very  extensively  at  present ;  since  the  western  refrigerator 
beef  market  has  been  opened  in  Wilkes-Barre,  raising  cattle  does  not 
pay. 

137.  To  a  very  limited  extent.  It  has  decliend. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  None  are  fed  specially,  but  milch  cows  when  dry  are  fattened 
and  sold  for  beef.  It  has  declined. 

139.  Very  few  are  fed  owing  to  western  competition  as  we  cannot 
make  money  at  it.  It  has  declined. 

140.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

141.  There  are  very  few  cattle  fed,  and  the  cause  is,  that  the  western 
dressed  beef  is  brought  here  at  such  a  very  low  price  that  we  cannot 
compete  with  it ;  as  they  charge  no  more  for  freight  from  Chicago  than 
from  points  in  our  vicinity. 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  It  has  declined  on  account  of  the  large  shipments  of  western 
beef,  and  the  low  price  for  which  it  sells. 

143.  Somewhat  large,  but  it  has  declined. 

144.  To  no  great  extent.  It  has  declined. 

145.  It  has  declined  as  the  county  is  glutted  with  western  beef.  It 
has  declined  of  late  years. 
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[To  what  extent  is  the  feeding  of  cattle  for  beef  conducted.  Has  it  de¬ 
clined  or  increased ?] 

116.  Tlie  feeding  of  cattle  for  beef  has  materially  declined  in  the  last 
three  years.  The  number  fed  not  being  sufficient  for  the  local  market, 
as  dressed  beef  from  the  west  has  about  driven  ours  from  the  market, 
and  we  cannot  compete  with  the  grass  fed  beef  of  Montana,  Dakota 
and  Wyoming. 

146-2-.  II  is  conducted  to  a  very  limited  extent  at  present,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  has 
declined  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  by  reason  of  the  dressed  beef 
business. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  In  our  vicinity  there  were  not  many  cattle  fed  for  beef  last  win¬ 
ter  ;  but  I  think  the  farmers  were  wrong,  as  corn  is  only  thirty-eight 
cents  per  bushel,  cattle  could  have  been  fed  to  an  advantage,  and  would 
have  made  good  manure  for  the  land.  It  has  declined. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  Not  largely.  It  has  declined. 

149.  It  has  declined  on  account  of  the  low  price  that  can  be  obtained 
for  fat  cattle ;  as  our  butchers  can  buy  Chicago  dressed  beef  by  the 
“  side”  for  a  much  lower  price  than  we  can  afford  to  raise  it  and  sell  it  to 
them.  No,  raising  beef  cattle  does  not  pay  for  the  feed  and  labor. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  To  a  very  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

151.  It  has  been  abandoned,  for  there  is  no  profit  in  it. 

152  and  153.  To  no  extent.  It  has  declined. 

154.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

155.  To  but  a  small  extent,  as  we  cannot  compete  with  the  west.  It 
has  declined. 

156.  157  and  158.  Very  trifling.  It  has  declined. 

SNYDER. 

159.  It  has  fallen  off  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
beef  from  the  west. 

TIOGA. 

160.  On  a  small  scale,  as  we  cannot  compete  with  western  beef. 

161.  We  cannot  do  anything  in  the  way  of  fattening  cattle  at  a 
profit,  on  account  of  the  western  beef  shipped  in  and  sold  so  much 
cheaper  than  we  can  do  it. 

162.  To. a  very  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

163.  There  is  very  little  feeding  being  done.  The  business  has 
declined. 
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clined  or  increased?'] 

165.  There  are  no  cattle  being-  fattened  in  this  part  of  the  State.  It 
has  declined  three-fourths  if  not  more. 

166.  Not  at  all,  as  it  does  not  pay.  It  has  declined. 

167.  Very  limited.  It  has  declined. 

168.  Very  few  if  any  cattle  are  being-  fed  now. 

169.  There  are  none  being  fed  here,  it  is  played  out. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  There  are  very  few  fed  and  should  be  less.  The  business  has 
declined,  to  make  a  comparison,  from  a  car  load,  to  two  or  three  head. 

171.  There  is  very  little  being  done. 

172.  To  a  very  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

WYOMING. 

173.  174,  175,  176  and  177.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  declined 

178.  Not  to  any  extent,  as  there  is  no  profit  in  it,  and  it  has  materially 
declined. 

180.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  It  has  declined  because  of  the  low 
price  of  cattle,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  fatten  cattle  to  sell  in  competition 
with  Armours  dressed  beef. 

WAYNE. 

181.  Small,  as  it  has  declined. 


YORK. 

182  There  are  none  being  fed  in  this  section,  as  the  business  has 
been  destroyed. 

183.  To  the  extent  that  all  the  grain  is  fed  in  the  county.  It  has 
declined  in  the  last  few  years. 

184.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

185.  It  has  about  held  its  own. 

186.  There  is  a  little  gain  in  it. 

I8/',  T°  a  ve,7  limited  extent  at  the  present  time,  by  reason  of  the 
Cattle  Kings  getting  all  the  profit  and  the  farmer  doing  all  the  work 
and  risking  liis  investment,  for  the  manure. 

188.  There  is  about  sixteen  thousand  head  in  this  county  at  present. 
Foi  maiket  cattle,  it  has  declined  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

189.  I  cannot  give  exact  data  but  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle  is  at 
present  a  precarious  business.  It  has  materially  declined,  but  to  what 
extent,  I  cannot  say. 

190  and  191.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  declined. 

192.  To  a  small  extent  except  for  those  for  home  or  family  use  It 
has  declined. 

193.  It  has  declined. 
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S.  If  it  has  declined,  what  has  taken  its  place ? 

ADAMS. 

I.  Nothing-. 

ALLEGHENY 

3.  The  dairy  business. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4.  There  are  more  horses  and  hogs  raised  than  formerly,  but  not  a 
sufficient  number  to  take  the  place  of  the  cattle. 

5.  Horses,  sheep  and  swine. 

6.  On  some  farms  cows  are  kept,  on  others,  that  were  once  in  a  thrifty, 
condition,  waste  has  taken  the  place  of  thrift. 

7.  Hog  raising,  to  some  extent,  also  dairying  and  poultry  raising. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  Selling  hay, and  keeping  barley  oats  and  buckwheat  in  the  granary 

BUTLER. 

9.  Poverty. 

BUCKS. 

10.  Selling  milk  where  access  to  railroads  can  be  had. 

II.  Nothing. 

BLAIR. 

12.  Chicago  dressed  beef.  13.  Raising  horses. 

14.  Nothing.  We  sell  everything  we  can  to  pay  taxes  and  try  to 
live  as  long  as  we  can,  so  that  somebody  else  can  live  nicely. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  I  believe  that  sheep  raising  has,  to  some  extent. 

COLUMBIA. 

17.  The  dairy.  18.  Dairying  to  some  extent,  poultry  and  fruits. 

19.  This  question  is  not  plain,  I  cannot  tell  what  is  meant. 

20.  Chicago  dressed  beef. 

21.  Many  are  selling  their  hay,  some  are  keeping  a  few  more  cows, 
others  are  inclined  to  keep  a  few  sheep  ;  we  are  all  at  sea  in  this  matter. 

22  and  23.  A  few  more  sheep  are  kept.  24.  Milk  and  dairying. 

25.  There  is  more  attention  paid  to  butter-making  than  in  former 
years. 

27.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  nothing  in  its  place. 

28.  Not  anything  to  the  advantage  of  farmers. 

29.  Some  keep  more  cows.  32.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

33.  I  don’t  know.  34.  Dairying,  but  with  indifferent  success. 

35.  Nothing. 
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\_If  it  has  declined,  ivhat  has  taken  its  place?'] 

CHESTER. 

36.  Milch  cows.  37.  Dairies. 

38.  Dairy  products.  39.  Dairying-. 

40.  Cows  and  swine.  41.  Dairy  products. 

42.  Dairying  is  now  the  principal  business  of  this  section,  and  cows 
are  kept  in  increased  numbers. 

43.  Cows.  44.  Dairying. 

45.  The  dairy,  tobacco  raising,  horses,  flower  culture  and  marketing. 

46.  Butter  and  milk  dairies. 

47.  Keeping  cows  and  selling  milk.  48. 

49.  Milk  and  butter  dairies.  50. 

51.  Cows  for  milk  and  butter. 

52.  Butter  and  milk  dairies.  53. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Feeding  milch  cows  for  butter  and  milk. 

58,  59  and  60.  Not  anything  in  particular. 

61,  62  and  63.  The  Tariff,  64.  Sheep. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  The  dairy  and  sheep. 

66.  Armour  &  Co’s  beef,  in  the  market ;  nothing  on  the  farm  :  we  sell 
the  grain  and  hay  for  what  we  can  get  for  it,  which  is  very  little. 

67  and  68.  Dairying.  69.  Nothing. 

70.  Dairying.  71.  Sheep  and  swine. 

72.  Nothing  on  the  farm  ;  Chicago  beef  in  the  market. 

CENTRE. 

73.  Dairying.  75.  Nothing. 

76.  Dairying.  78.  Dairying  to  a  limited  extent. 

79.  Rotten  beef.  80.  Creameries.  81.  Dairying. 

82.  There  is  more  done  in  dairying  perhaps. 

CLARION. 

84.  There  is  no  grain  feeding  done  ;  the  hay  is  sold,  thus  robbing  the 
arm  to  pay  the  taxes,  doctor  bills,  smith  and  store  bills. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  Selling  the  corn  at  very  low  prices. 

ERIE. 

86.  We  are  quite  certain  that  monopolists  have. 

90.  Not  much  of  anything. 


Dairying. 

Dairying. 

Cows. 
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[If  it  has  declined,  what  has  taken  its  place?] 

91.  Selling  tlie  grain  and  hay  and  using  commercial  fertilizers  instead 
of  yard  manures. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92  and  94.  The  western  cattle  and  Chicago  dressed  meats,  we  think, 
have  taken  its  place. 

INDIANA. 

95.  There  is  more  attention  paid  to  dairying,  and  the  shipping  of 
butchered  calves  is  carried  on  to  quite  an  extent. 

96.  The  keeping  of  cows,  swine,  chickens,  &c. 

97  and  98.  Nothing.  99.  Raising  swine. 

100.  The  raising  of  colts,  young  horses  and  stock  hogs  lias  taken 
its  place. 

101.  Raising  hay  for  sale  has,  to  some  extent. 

102.  The  raising  of  horses. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  Beef  cattle  from  the  outside  are  driven  or  shipped  in. 

104.  Western  shipments  are  filling  the  markets  at  low  rates. 

105.  Nothing. 

107.  The  shipping  in  of  western  dressed  beef. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  Nothing. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  The  raising  of  cattle  instead  of  feeding  them,  in  other  words, 
feeding  the  cattle  we  raise. 

111.  In  a  number  of  instances  dairying,  and  selling  cream  to 
creameries. 

112.  Dairying,  but  that  is  more  laborious  and  expensive. 

113.  Nothing.  114.  The  dairy  has  increased  to  some  extent. 

115.  Some  farmers  are  raising  horses,  but  it  does  not  pay. 

116.  Some  farmers  feed  horses  instead  of  steers,  but  it  does  not  pay 
any  better,  as  they  cost  too  much  when  we  buy  them  in  a  poor  condition. 

117.  Raising  and  feeding  horses. 

118.  Nothing  in  particular,  as  there  is  nothing  that  will  pay  to  feed 
for  the  market. 

119.  Some  took  to  feeding  horses,  others  went  into  the  creamery 
business,  but  none  of  it  pays. 

120.  Cows  are  kept  in  place  of  steers.  122.  Cows  principally. 

123.  Keeping  milch  cows  and  selling  the  milk  to  creameries,  and 

raising  horsed,  and  for  a  few  years  past,  until  the  last  year,  feeding  hogs 
paid  better. 
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VI f  it  has  declined,  ivhat  has  taken  its  place?~\ 

LEHIGH. 

125.  The  raising  of  horses. 

126.  I  think  horse  raising  to  some  extent,  but  both  cattle  and  horses 
have  been  very  low  in  price. 

127.  Raising  of  horses  and  hogs.  129.  The  raising  of  horses. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  Selling  of  the  hay  and  feed.  131.  Horses  and  hogs. 

132.  Armour  of  Chicago  shipping  dressed  and  very  poor  beef. 

133.  Nothing  as  yet,  that  I  know  of,  but  the  farmers  have  resolved  to 
unite  and  demand  some  restrictive  legislation. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  Nothing  as  yet  has  fully  taken  its  place,  although  dairying  is 
beginning  to,  in  a  limited  way. 

136.  There  is  nothing  that  can  take  its  place  ;  farmers  now  sell  the 
calves,  as  veals,  and  do  not  grow  as  many  cattle. 

137.  The  beef  syndicate  of  the  west. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  Dairying. 

139.  Butter,  milk,  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  garden  track,  hay,  and  to 
some  extent,  raspberries,  strawberries.  &c. 

140.  Chicago  beef- 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  Nothing.  143.  Nothing,  except  a  few  sheep. 

144  and  145.  Nothing.  146.  Nothing,  except  low  prices. 

146|.  Raising  horses  makes  up  part  of  the  deficiency. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  Nothing  in  particular  so  far ;  some  farmers  have  more  cows,  and 
all  are  studying  what  is  best  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  Nothing  in  particular. 

149.  Milch  cows,  making  butter  and  selling  cream  to  the  creameries. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  Cows  and  hogs.  151.  Dressed  meat  from  the  west. 

152.  Dairying.  153.  Western  beef.  154.  Dairying. 

155.  Butter  making.  156.  Western  beef.  157.  Dairying. 

SNYDER. 

158.  Dressed  beef  from  the  west. 
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[//’  it  has  declined,  what  has  taken  its  place?~\ 

TIOGA. 

160.  Dressed  beef  brought  from  the  west. 

161.  liaising  sheep,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  more  profit  in  sheep  than 
in  cattle  with  us. 

162.  Selling  hay  and  grain. 

163.  Mutton.  164.  Spring  lambs. 

165.  Western  beef.  166.  Sheep  to  some  extent. 

167.  Hay,  and  sheep  for  mutton  and  wool. 

168  and  169.  Sheep  raising. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  Nothing  in  particular,  as  sheep  are  too  high  to  risk  money  on, 
and  we  have  had  to  get  rid  of  our  cattle.  There  are  more  hogs  fed, 
however,  than  formerly. 

172.  Dairying  and  good  horses. 

WYOMING. 

173,  174,  175  and  176.  Western  dressed  beef. 

177.  Hogs  and  pressed  hay. 

WARREN. 

178.  Not  anything  as  yet,  as  farmers  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do  to  make  a  living ;  they  do  not  think  of  making  a  profit. 

180.  Sheep  raising  has,  to  some  etxent. 

WAYNE. 

181.  The  Hooding  of  this  country  with  western  beef  and  no  market 
for  our  beef,  except  at  ruinous  prices. 

YORK. 

182.  Nothing. 

183.  At  present  there  is  not  so  much  western  grain  fed. 

184.  Dairying  to  some  extent. 

187.  Eaising  young  stock  and  milch  cows. 

188.  Butter  making  on  the  creamery  system,  and  the  manufacture  of 
ice  cream  and  cream  caramels  on  a  large  scale,  by  steam  power. 

189.  There  is  virtually  nothing  to  take  its  place. 

190.  Dairying,  to  some  extent. 

192.  I  do  not  see  that  there  has  been  anything,  unless  more  cows  are 
kept  for  making  butter  and  milk. 
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T.  Are  as  many  sheep  raised  as  formerly? 

ADAMS. 

1.  No. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2-  No.  3.  Not  as  many  by  ten  per  cent. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4.  Hardly  as  many.  5.  Yes. 

6.  No,  owing-  to  the  over  production  of  mutton  a  few  years  ag-o, 
farmers  in  this  county  quit  sheep  raising ;  and  the  scarcity  of  sheep 
since,  together  with  the  ravages  of  dogs  on  the  flocks,  has  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  supply  the  loss. 

7.  Not  by  fifty  per  cent. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  We  think  not. 

BUTLER. 

9.  About  the  same  number. 


BUCKS. 

10.  This  is  not  much  of  a  sheep  county. 

11.  Within  the  last  ten  years  I  notice  but  little  change. 

BLAIR. 

12.  No,  not  as  many  as  formerly,  as  the  low  price  of  wool  makes  it 
unprofitable. 

13.  About  the  same  number  as  formerly. 

14.  Declining  slightly. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  There  are  more. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  No. 

17.  No,  as  the  low  price  for  sheep  products  has  been  unfavorable  to 
their  raising,  but  just  at  this  time,  there  is  money  in  sheep. 

19.  There  are  no  sheep  raised  here  now,  their  bleat  has  gone  with 
the  political  parties. 

20.  There  are  not.  21.  Sheep  are  at  present  on  the  increase. 

22  and  23.  Yes.  24.  There  are  not. . 

25.  Yes,  sheep  raising  is  as  profitable  as  any  other  stock. 

26.  No,  not  so  many. 

27.  There  are  very  few  raised  in  comparison  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

28.  No,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  wool  and  the  running 
at  large  of  so  many  worthless  dogs. 
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[Are  as  many  sheep  raised  as  formerly ?] 

29.  There  are  not.  30.  No. 

31.  There  are  not.  32.  No. 

33.  I  think  not. 

34.  There  are  not,  at  least  I  want  to  quit,  and  I  know  of  none  who 
want  to  engage  in  the  enterprise. 


CHESTER. 

36,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53.  No. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  No. 

55.  No  ;  very  few  raised,  as  the  depredation  of  dogs  have  discouraged 
the  farmer. 

56.  Since  the  dog  tax  law  was  passed  they  have  increased  all  over 
the  county. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Not  as  many. 

58. '  Yes,  there  is  more  interest  taken  in  raising’  sheep,  than  there  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  the  reason  is,  that  they  cost  less  to  keep  than  cattle 
and  horses,  and  they  are  in  more  demand.. 

59.  I  cannot  say  positively,  but  if  there  has  been  a  change  since  1880, 
it  is  in  the  way  of  a  small  increase. 

60.  61  and  62.  No.  63.  About  the  same  number. 

64.  There  are  more,  I  think. 


CRAWFORD. 

65.  There  are  more. 

66.  No ;  farmers  are  afraid  to  invest  on  account  of  the  fluctuating 
prices. 

67-  Yes.  68.  No.  69  and  70.  No. 

71.  Ites.  72.  There  is  but  little  change. 


CENTRE. 

73-  No.  74.  Yes. 

75.  About  the  same  number.  76,  77,  78,  79,  80  and  81.  No. 

82.  I  think  there  are. 


CLINTON. 

83.  No. 


CLARION. 

84.  No. 


DAUPHIN. 

85.  This  is  not  a  sheep  raising  district. 
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[ Are  as  many  sheep  raised  as  formerly 
ERIE. 

86,  87,  88  and  89.  No. 

90.  About  the  same  number.  91.  No. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  In  the  absence  of  correct  statistics,  I  would  say,  that  there  are 
lot  as  many  raised  as  there  were  ten  years  ago.  Most  farmers  keep  a 
ew,  but  there  are  few  large  flocks. 

93  and  94.  There  are  more. 

INDIANA. 

95.  The  tendency  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  flocks. 

96,  97,  98  and  99.  No. 

100.  There  is  but  one  kept  now  where  ten  were  kept  ten  years  ago. 
Lhe  cause  is,  that  both  wool  and  mutton  are  so  low  in  price,  as  not  to 
>ay  for  the  feed  and  pasture. 

101  and  102.  No,  not  more  than  half  as  many. 

103.  Sheep  had  got  to  be  very  scarce,  but  since  mutton  commands  a 
rood  price  and  there  is  a  tax  on  dogs,  to  pay  for  the  sheep  they  kill, 
here  are  plenty  farmers  wanting  to  buy  sheep. 

JEFFERSON. 

104.  Not  so  many  in  this  county,  the  farmers  sold  them  when  wool 
‘’as  low,  and  they  have  not  yet  been  replaced. 

105.  Not  in  this  locality.  106  and  107.  No. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  No. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  There  are  not.  110.  Very  few  in  our  section. 

111.  I  have  lived  in  this  scetion  eight  years,  and  none  have  been 
aised  to  my  knowledge. 

112.  Not  in  our  county.  113.  No. 

114.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  land,  and  taxes  are  too  high  to  raise 
heep. 

115  and  116.  Not  in  this  county,  land  is  worth  too  much  to  pasture 
heep  on,  it  would  not  pay. 

117.  No. 

118.  No,  because  there  is  no  profit  in  either  wool  or  mutton  that 
dll  pay  for  the  work  and  investment. 

119.  120  and  121.  No. 

122.  In  this  section  about  the  same  number,  or  perhaps  not  quite  so 
lany. 

123.  No  material  change,  as  sheep  raising  is  a  side  issue  with  us. 
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LEHIGH. 

124,  125,  126,  127,  128  and  129.  No. 

LAWRENCE. 

130,  131  and  132.  No. 

133.  There  are  not.  The  common  grades  are  being  got  rid  of  and  the 
farmers  are  replacing  their  stocks  with  fine  thoroughbreds. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  About  the  same  number,  but  this  is  not  a  sheep  raising'  county. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  There  is  nothing  near  the  number  that  were  formerly  raised. 
136  and  137.  No. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  No. 

139.  Not  nearly  so  many  ;  there  are  very  few  sheep  in  this  county  ; 
there  are  too  many  dogs  and  no  dog  law,  and  when  sheep  are  killed,  we 
have  no  redress. 

140  and  141.  There  are  not. 


MIFFLIN. 


142.  No. 

146.  About  the  same. 


143.  More.  144  and  145.  No. 
146§.  Yes,  there  are. 


NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  There  is  not  much  difference  as  yet,  but  I  think  there  will  be  an 
increase,  as  a  great  many  farmers  are  talking  of  raising  more  sheep. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  There  are  very  few. 

149.  Sheep  raising  has  declined  very  much.  Very  few  are  now  raised 
in  this  township,  but  I  think  they  would  pay  now,  as  well  as  any  other 
kind  of  stock. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  Have  no  statistics,  but  think  that  sheep  raising  is  on  the  increase 

151.  There  is  not  much  difference  at  present,  but  the  tendency  is  to 
raise  more  sheep,  as  the  price  of  butter  has  become  so  low  that  farmers 
are  getting  more  for  sheep,  but  there  are  not  many  at  present. 

152.  No.  153.  There  is  not  much  change, 

154.  My  limited  observation  warrants  me  in  saying  yes. 

155.  Probably  there  are  not  as  many  sheep  raised  as  formerly. 

156  and  157.  No.  158.  Yes. 

SNYDER. 

159.  There  are  not  so  many  raised  as  formerly. 
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TIOGA. 

160.  There  are  not. 

161.  I  think  sheep  are  on  the  increase  in  this  county. 

162.  They  are  increasing.  163.  There  are  more. 

164.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  thirty  years. 

165.  There  are  not  so  many  as  in  former  years. 

166.  They  are  rather  on  the  increase  167.  Yes. 

168.  There  are  probably  more  sheep  in  Tioga  county  than  for  twenty 
years. 

169.  I  think  there  are  twice  as  many. 


WESTMORELAND. 

170.  Not  just  in  this  neighborhood,  but  I  believe  as  a  general  thing 
there  are. 

171.  There  are  not. 

172.  In  this  county  there  are  not  half  as  many  as  formerly. 

WYOMING. 

173.  174,  175,  176.  No.  177.  There  are  more. 

WARREN. 

178.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  flock  of  sheep  in  this  immediate 
vicinity. 

179.  No ;  but  were  we  protected  from  dogs,  the  sheep  industry  would 
soon  be  doubled,  as  those  who  would  keep  sheep  dare  not  unless  better 
protected. 

180.  Yes,  more  than  were  raised  a  few  years  since,  but  not  so  many  as 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 


181.  Yes. 

182.  No. 


WAYNE. 

YORK. 


183.  Before  the  war  every  farmer  had  a  few  sheep,  now  there  are 
lone  to  be  seen. 

184  and  185.  No. 

186.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  sold  my  last  flock  of  thirty  head  on  account 
)l  having  no  protection  against  dogs. 

187.  Yes,  I  think  that  the  coming  industry  now.  188.  No 

189.  Sheep  raising  is  carried  on  to  a  mere  nominal  extent  in  compar- 

son  with  former  years.  190  No 

191.  About  the  same  number. 

192.  Not  in  the  eastern  end  of  this  county,  as  the  tax  now  laid  on  the 

logs  would  about  buy  the  sheep,  and  there  need  not  be  many  dogs 
!lther-  193.  No. 
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U.  Is  the  sheep  raising  industry  profitable,  either  for  wool  or  mutton? 

ADAMS. 

1.  No. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  It  is  about  as  profitable  as  any  other  farm  industry. 

3.  On  account  of  the  low  price  of  wool  they  are  hardly  worth  raising. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4.  There  is  more  money  in  good  mutton  and  sheep  than  in  any  other 
stock  on  the  farm,  but  they  are  too  great  a  detriment  to  the  fertility  of 
the  land.  This  answer  will  raise  a  howl  in  Denmark,  but  it  is  a  fact 
just  the  same. 

5.  For  both. 

6.  A  itli  present  prices,  for  both,  especially  for  mutton  in  comparison 
with  other  products. 

7.  Ours  is  not  a  wool  growing  county,  although  it  is  adapted  to  that 
industry. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  For  both,  more  than  for  any  other  farm  industry. 

BUTLER. 

9.  No. 

BUCKS. 

10.  Farmers,  like  other  business  men,  they  usually  produce  what 
pays  best  Sheep  for  either  wool  or  mutton  have  never  been  profitable 
in  this  county. 

11.  Only  when  we  can  command  the  retail  price  for  mutton  and  lamb. 

BLAIR. 

12.  Not  for  wool,  it  is  for  mutton. 

13.  We  think  it  a  little  more  profitable  than  other  farm  products. 

14.  Not  for  wool  alone,  but  for  wool  and  mutton  together,  there  is  a 
small  margin  of  profit. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  Yes,  for  both. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  There  are  too  many  dogs  for  any  profit  in  it. 

17.  I  think  there  is  a  profit  in  sheep  at  the  present  prices  of  wool  and 
mutton. 

18.  Yes. 

19.  If  it  were  profitable,  their  cry  would  soon  be  heard ;  all  the  profit 
now  is  in  the  wool  that  is  pulled  over  the  farmers  eyes. 
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20.  Yes,  it  would  be,  but  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  perhaps 
the  principal  one,  is  the  damage  done  by  dogs. 

21.  Early  lambs  are  the  most  protfiable,  but  wool  and  mutton  help 
to  bear  the  expenses. 

22.  Wool  and  lambs  are  sold  at  a  profit. 

23  and  24.  It  is  for  mutton.  25.  For  both. 

26.  Too  much  free  trade,  and  too  many  dogs  for  profit  in  wool 
growing. 

27.  I  cannot  answer.  28.  Not  so  much  for  wool  as  mutton. 

29.  Yes,  it  would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  dogs. 

30.  It  is  for  mutton. 

31.  It  is  not,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

32.  I  think  that  this  industry  would  pay  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  anything  the  farmer  could  raise. 

33.  I  have  had  no  experience. 

34.  Sheep  are  raised  and  kept  mainly  for  mutton,  for  in  the  sale  of 
young  lambs  is  where  the  profit  lies. 

35.  For  mutton,  as  the  wool  is  too  low  in  price. 

CHESTER. 

37.  Not  very.  38.  Not  in  this  county. 

39,  40  and  41.  No. 

42.  It  would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  depredations  of  dogs. 

43.  I  don’t  know. 

44.  The  profit  is  in  both  together,  otherwise  there  is  none. 

45.  It  is  a  fan-  business  in  comparison  with  other  farm  industries. 

46.  I  would  say  not. 

47.  It  is  not  so  profitable  as  keeping  cows. 

49.  Not  in  this  county.  50.  Yes,  but  not  largely. 

51.  It  would  be  to  a  limited  extent,  were  the  dogs  all  dead.  52.  No. 

53.  I  formerly  thought  it  paid  to  keep  ewes,  but  they  want  to  go  to 
pasture  too  early  in  the  spring. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  It  is  for  both. 

55.  For  both,  if  we  had  protection  from  the  dogs.  56.  For  both. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  It  is  getting  better  both  for  wool  and  mutton,  and  it  will  pay  at 
present  prices. 

59.  It  is  profitable  for  both,  especially  for  mutton. 

60,  61,  62,  63  and  64.  For  mutton. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  I  think  it  is  more  profitable  than  either  dairying  or  grain  raising 
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66.  It  has  been  for  the  last  two  years. 

67  and  68.  Yes,  for  mutton. 

69.  Both  are  somewhat  profitable. 

70.  It  has  not  been  practically  tested. 

71.  Yes,  especially  for  mutton. 

72.  For  both,  as  raising-  sheep  in  small  flocks  is  the  most  profitable 
industry  we  have  at  present. 

CENTRE. 

73.  Reasonably  so. 

74.  Yes,  it  has  been  this  year,  but  the  price  of  both  wool  and  mutton 
is  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  change. 

75  and  76.  Yes  for  both.  77.  For  both  in  a  small  way. 

78.  If  we  combine  the  two,  it  is  profitable. 

79.  Yes.  80.  No.  81.  They  are  for  both. 

82.  At  the  present  time  I  suppose  there  is  a  little  profit  in  both  wool 
and  mutton. 

CLINTON. 

83.  It  is  profitable  for  both. 

CLARION. 

84.  For  both;  it  pays  as  well  as  any  other  farm  industry,  boys 
excepted. 

ERIE. 

86,  87,  88,  89  and  90.  It  pays  as  mutton,  to  a  limited  extent. 

91.  Yes,  for  both. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  It  is  more  profitable  for  mutton  than  for  wool,  and  if  the  present 

prices  for  sheep  could  be  maintained,  sheep  raising  could  be  made 
profitable.  93.  For  mutton. 

94.  It  is  better  for  mutton  than  for  wool,  and  if  present  prices  could 
be  kept  up,  the  industry  would  be  profitable. 

INDIANA. 

95.  For  neither  alone,  but  for  the  two  combined  it  is. 

96.  For  mutton. 

97.  Just  now  there  is  some  profit  for  mutton,  or  lambs,  but  there 
are  very  few  in  the  country. 

98.  It  barely  pays  expenses. 

99.  Yes,  for  both  wool,  and  mutton. 

100.  It  is,  when  a  fair  price  can  be  'obtained  for  wool,  say  35  to  45 
cents  per  lb.,  also  $3.50  to  $4.00  for  mutton,  Ac.,  but  no  such  prices  can 
be  obtained  of  late  years. 
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101.  Yes,  if  properly  managed  it  is  profitable  for  both. 

102.  Yes,  in  comparison  with  the  profits  from  other  stock. 


JEFFERSON. 

103.  The  mutton  for  profit,  as  the  wool  will  nearly  pay  for  keeping 
the  sheep,  if  good  ones  are  kept  that  will  tip  four  or  five  pounds. 

104.  There  is  more  profit  in  the  mutton  than  in  the  wool,  as  the  sheep 
for  mutton  is  worth  five  cents  per  pound,  the  average  market  price  for 
wool  is  about  thirty-three  cents  per  pound. 

105.  For  mutton.  106. 

107.  It  is,  if  conducted  in  a  proper  manner  and  under  a  protection 
tariff. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  It  is  for  mutton,  and  would  be  for  wool  if  it  were  placed  on  the 
free  list  so  that  we  could  manufacture  our  own  woolens. 


LANCASTER. 


109.  It  is  not. 

111.  I  know  nothing  of  the  above  question. 
114.  It  is  not. 


110.  It  is  for  both. 
113.  No. 


115  and  116.  The  industry  is  not  profitable  for  either  wool  or  mutton, 
because  our  land  is  worth  too  much  to  use  as  sheep  pasture. 

117.  For  neither. 

118.  No  one  in  my  immediate  neighborhood  is  engaged  in  sheep 

raising--  119.  and  121.  Not  with  us. 

122.  Lambs  and  wool  are  both  profitable,  for  while  there  has  been  a 
great  decline  in  the  price  of  beef  and  pork,  lambs  have  held  their  own. 

123.  About  as  much  so  as  any  other  stock ;  it  depends  greatly  on 
the  farmers  situation  in  many  respects. 


LEHIGH. 

124  and  125.  No.  126.  I  have  not  had  any  experience, 

127,  128  and  129.  No. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  I  think  that  sheep  for  mutton  are  the  most  profitable,  in  this 
county,  but  as  I  said  before,  there  is  not  much  profit  in  anything  the 
farmer  grows. 

131.  It  is  more  profitable  than  any  other  kind  of  live  stock. 

132.  No,  it  scarcely  pays  for  feed  and  feeding. 

133.  It  is  about  fair  for  wool,  but  not  for  mutton,  only  in  our  small 
towns,  because  the  large  cities  where  we  formerly  had  a  market  are  now 
supplied  with  dressed  meat. 
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LYCOMING. 

134.  It  is  not  considered  so. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  profitable  if  it  were  not  for  dogs ;  but 
so  many  farms  are  fenced  with  stone  wall,  at  present,  that  farmers  have 
been  obliged  to  part  with  the  sheep  on  account  of  their  jumping  or 
climbing  the  walls. 

136.  There  is  not  much  profit  in  wool  at  twenty  cents  a  pound,  there 
is  more  profit  in  selling  the  lambs  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough. 

137.  It  is,  or  would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  unjust  monopoly  in 
western  meats,  and  the  need  for  a  high  protective  tariff. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  It  is  profitable  as  far  as  raising  spring  lambs  is  concerned. 

139.  It  is,  but  many  are  deterred  from  investing  in  sheep  for  fear  that 
Congress  will  take  the  tariff  off  wool  which  would  ruin  the  business. 

140  and  141.  We  think  it  would  be  profitable  if  there  were  not  so 
many  bad  dogs. 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  For  both,  or  they  would  not  be  raised. 

143.  Yes,  it  can  be  made  so.  144.  It  is  for  mutton.  145.  Both. 

146.  It  cannot  be  considered  an  industry  in  this  State.  Small  flocks 

on  farms  are  profitable  for  wool  and  mutton,  and  more  so  where  there 
is  waste  or  wild  land.  146|.  It  is  for  both. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  For  both  if  farmers  keep  good  stock. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

149.  The  wool  would  about  pay  for  the  keeping,  and  the  mutton 
would  be  profit,  as  there  is  a  ready  sale  for  mutton  in  summer,  and  it 
brings  a  fair  price. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  I  cannot  say  it  is  as  it  depends  so  much  on  the  location. 

151.  I  think  the  profit  is  in  the  lambs  :  when  they  get  to  the  market 
early,  the  surplus  is  sold  in  that  way. 

152.  Yes.  153  For  both. 

154.  In  my  judgment  it  is  the  most  profitable,  all  things  considered, 
of  any  farm  investment  in  this  section. 

155.  It  is  generally  considered  profitable  for  both. 

156.  Somewhat.  158.  Yes,  it  is  for  mutton. 
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SNYDER. 

159.  It  is  profitable  for  mutton,  but  not  for  wool. 

TIOGA. 

160.  Not  very.  161.  A  great  deal  more  for  mutton  than  wool. 

162,  163  and  164.  Yes,  for  both. 

165.  I  think  that  for  both  combined  it  will  pay  a  fair  margin. 

166.  It  is  for  mutton,  and  with  a  tariff  of  ten  cents  a  pound,  wool 
growing  should  also  be  profitable,  but  the  combination  of  wool  buyers 
put  the  price  down  regardless  of  the  tariff. 

167.  For  both,  but  mutton  pays  the  best. 

168.  Moderately  so,  the  greatest  profit  being  in  raising  lambs  for 
market. 

169.  Raising  sheep  is  the  best  paying  business  for  farmers  who  are 
located  on  high  land,  as' long  as  the  wool  and  lambs  keep  at  the  price 
they  are  now. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  If  the  present  prices  should  prevail,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
stock  kind  that  would  pay  as  well,  for  if  we  should  burn  every  pound 
of  wool,  they  would  pay. 

171.  There  is  very  little  profit  in  either  wool  or  mutton. 

172.  It  is  more  profitable  than  anything  we  have  on  the  farm,  from 
the  fact  that  we  can  always  sell  sheep  and  wool. 

WYOMING. 

173.  No,  by  reason  of  the  decline  in  prices  of  wool  and  mutton. 

174.  For  both.  175  and  176.  No. 

177.  It  is  for  the  lambs. 

WARREN. 

178.  I  cannot  say,  as  my  farm  is  not  adapted  to  sheep  raising,  only 
to  dairying  and  stock  raising. 

179.  Yes,  for  both.  Double  the  tax  on  dogs  and  leave  sheep  untaxed, 
and  the  farmer  will  take  care  of  the  “  tariff”  and  increase  his  flock. 

180.  They  are  not  profitable  at  all  for  wool,  but  for  that,in  connection 
with  mutton,  it  pays  as  well  as  anything  on  the  farm. 

WAYNE. 

181.  Yes,  for  both. 

YORK. 

182.  For  lambs  and  mutton. 

183.  It  cannot  be  profitable  anywhere  on  high  priced  land,  audit 
certainly  is  not,  nor  would  it  become  an  industry  in  a  short  time. 
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185.  It  has  not  been  in  the  past,  but  may  be  in  the  future. 

186.  I  think  it  will  be  as  good  as  any  other  stock,  if  this  dog  law 
proves  a  success,  for  I  think  this  country  can  raise  its  own  wool  with 
proper  protection. 

18  (.  I  think  that  for  both  it  is  just  as  profitable  as  any  other 
industry. 

188.  Mutton  and  lambs  make  whatever  profit  there  is,  and  have  done 
so  for  ninety  years  in  this  vicinity. 

189.  I  think  the  industry  might  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense,  but 
the  profit  is  merely  nominal. 

191.  For  both  wool  and  mutton. 

192.  Taking  both,  I  think  there  would  be  a  profit,  but  they  are  a 
tioublesome  animal  to  keep,  but  not  by  reason  of  the  depredations  of 
dogs,  as  some  farmers  at  the  upper  end  of  the  State  claim. 

193.  Under  the  present  dog  law,  it  would  be  profitable  for  both. 


Y.  Is  the  tendency  among  farmers  to  raise  the  grade  of  their  stock 1 

ADAMS. 

1.  Yes. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  Slightly.  3.  Yes. 


ARMSTRONG. 

4  and  5.  Yes.  6.  It,  is,  with  all  good  farmers. 

7.  The  tendency  is  to  raise  the  stock  to  higher  grades. 


8.  We  think  it  is. 


BRADFORD. 


9.  Yes. 


BUTLER. 


BUCKS. 

10.  The  tendency  is  to  let  matters  drift  and  abandon  the  farm. 

11.  I  should  say  it  was. 

12.  T  es,  the  tendency  is  more  in  that  direction  than  formerly. 


BLAIR. 

13.  Yes.  14.  It  is  to  a  considerable  extent.  15.  It  is. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  It  is  slowly  improving. 

17.  There  is  a  decided  tendency  by  crossing  registered  grades,  and 
some  use  full  blooded  stock  all  through. 
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18.  Yes.  19.  In  cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  it  has  greatly  improved. 
20.  It  is.  21.  Yes,  but  oh,  how  slowly. 

22,  23,  24,  25  and  26.  Yes.  27.  We  think  it  is. 

28.  Fes,  from  common  grades  and  thoroughbreds 

29,  30,  31  and  32.  It  is. 

33.  In  a  limited  degree. 

,  034'  Tt  is’  for  sucl1  as  liave  early  lambs,  such  as  “  Hampshire”  and 
Shropshire  Downs.  ”  35  Yes 

CHESTER. 


36  and  37.  Yes. 

39,  40  and  41.  Yes. 

43.  It  is.  44.  Yes 

46.  It  is  for  butter  and  milk. 

49.  For  milk  and  butter  dairies. 

51.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  tendency  to  improve  the  breeds. 

52.  Very  little. 

53.  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  all  kinds  of  stock 
m  the  last  few  years. 


38.  Very  general  in  dairy  stock. 
42.  It  is  at  least  maintained. 

45.  Yes,  for  butter  and  milk. 
47  and  48.  Yes. 

50.  Yes. 


CLEARFIELD. 


54,  55  and  56.  Yes. 


CUMBERLAND. 

57.  It  is,  as  better  horses  and  cattle  are  being  raised. 

58.  Not  very  much. 

59.  Yes,  but  there  is  not  as  much  interest  taken  in  improving  the 
breed  of  horses  as  other  farm  stock. 


60.  There  is. 
63.  It  is. 


61  and  62.  To  some  extent. 
64.  It  is  generally. 


CRAWFORD. 

65.  It  is  to  some  extent.  66,  67,  68  and  69.  Yes. 

70.  The  tendency  is  to  raise  better  stock. 

71  and  72.  Yes. 


CENTRE. 

73.  I  believe  it  is. 

74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81  and  82.  Yes. 


CLINTON. 

83.  It  is. 

CLARION. 

84.  Yes. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  Farmers  raise  better  stock  than  in  former  years. 
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ERIE. 

86,  87,  88  and  89.  Yes.  90.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent.  91.  Yes. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  Yes,  more  care  is  taken  with  stock  now  than  in  the  past. 

93.  It  is.  94.  More  care  is  taken  with  stock  now  than  formerly. 

INDIANA. 

95.  Yes,  with  the  majority  of  them.  96.  Yes. 

97.  Some  are  trying  to  improve  the  stock,  bnt  we  hav’ent  the  money 
to  do  much  at  it. 

98.  A  certain  percentage  of  them  are  improving  it. 

99.  There  are  a  great  many  imported  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
brought  into  the  country  to  improve  stock. 

100.  It  is  ;  we  have  improved  horses  materially,  also  sheep  and  hogs. 

101.  Yes  :  we  wrant  to  have  better  stock  and  we  would  have  it,  if  we 
would  get  justice  from  the  railroads  and  the  Legislature. 

102.  It  is. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  Yes  the  “  Downs”  in  the  sheep  seem  to  lead. 

104.  It  is  not  as  the  present  prices  w-ill  not  warrant  us  in  raising  the 
grade  of  any  stock  but  sheep. 

105.  Yes,  especially  of  sheep,  very  little  in  other  stock. 

106.  Yes. 

107.  It  is  in  all  kinds  of  stock. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  It  is. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  In  some  locations.  111.  It  is  in  that  direction,  I  think. 

112.  The  tendency  to  raise  the  grade  is  somewhat  stronger  in  the 

last  few  years.  113.  No. 

114.  It  is  to  the  farmers  interest  to  raise  the  grade  of  their  stock. 
115  and  116.  It  is  the  tendency  among  farmers  towards  raising  more 
blooded  stock  than  in  years  past.  117.  Yes. 

118.  Yes,  the  county  fairs  have  given  the  business  an  impetus  among 
farmers. 

119.  Yes.  120.  They  are  improving. 

121.  Yes.  122.  It  certainly  is.  123.  Yes. 

LEHIGH. 


124.  To  some  extent. 


125.  Yes. 
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126.  It  is  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  cows,  as  most  farmers  have 
some  mixed  blood  and  many  have  full  blooded  stock. 

127  and  128.  Yes.  129.  Not  generally. 

LAWRENCE. 

130,  131  and  132.  Yes. 

133.  Yes,  particularly  in  better  bred  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
but  are  entertained  that  under  the  present  condition  of  matters  this 
will  not  last  long  enough  to  be  of  permanent  benefit. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  Yes,  to  a  limited  extent. 


LUZERNE. 

135.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  this  direction,  although  aside 
from  horses,  very  little  has  as  yet,  been  accomplished. 

136‘  Xt  1S-  137-  Many  ;  perhaps  most  are  looking  to  this. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  Yes. 

139.  It  is,  we  have  many  dairies  of  fine  Alderney  cows,  also  some  fine 

horses.  140  anci  141  n  js 


142.  Yes,  somewhat. 

146|.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not. 


MIFFLIN. 

143,  144,  145  and  146.  Yes. 


NORTHAMPTON. 


147.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  in  this  direction,  but  not 
as  strong  as  it  should  be,  for  I  believe  it  would  pay  them. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  It  is. 

(t  149  •  Farmers  are  grading  up  their  stock  by  raising  thorougbred  sires  ; 

Percheron”  and  heavy  breeds  of  horses  are  sought  after ;  “  Jerseys”  in 
cattle,  and  Berkshire  ’  and  “  Chester  whites”  in  hogs. 


SUSQUEHANNA. 


150,  151,  152  and  153.  Yes. 

154.  There  is  a  tendency  in  that  direction. 

155.  It  is  Jerseys”  and  “Durhams”  are  the 
cattle. 

156.  Very  little. 


prevailing  breeds  of 


157.  It  is. 


158.  Yes. 
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SNYDER. 


159.  It  is  to  some  extent. 


TIOGA. 

160,  161,  162,  and  163.  It  is. 

165.  Yes,  as  all  good  farmers  count  it  a  good  investment  to  raise  the 
grade  of  their  stock. 

166.  The  farmers  are  too  greatly  depressed  in  spirits  to  take  any 

interest  in  farming.  167.  Yes. 

168.  Yes ;  we  have  a  much  better  grade  of  sheep  than  we  had  twenty 
years  ago.  169.  Stock  keeps  about  where  it  was. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  It  is,  except  as  regards  cattle,  and  my  policy  is  to  get  rid  of 
them  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  have  paid  as  high  as  $281,  and  no  lower  than 
$90,  for  “  Shorthorns. and  I  have  kept  up  the  quality,  and  now  I  would 
take  $50  for  the  pick  of  the  herd.  171.  Yes. 

172.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  the  tendency  is  to  raise  the  grade, 
but  a  number  keep  in  the  same  old  rut. 

WYOMING. 

173,  174,  175,  176  and  177.  It  is. 

WARREN. 

178.  Decidedly  so. 

179.  Yes;  as  young  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  are  exempt  from 
taxation,  and  that  is  about  all  the  encouragement  the  farmer  gets  from 
the  State. 

180.  Yes,  decidedly,  a  scrub  stock,  such  as  was  raised  some  years 
ago,  will  not  sell  at  any  price. 

WAYNE. 

181.  Yes. 

YORK. 

182  and  183.  Yes.  184.  Not  generally. 

185.  To  a  limited  extent.  186.  Yes. 

187.  The  tendency  is  to  improve,  as  far  as  we  can,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  pay  such  enormous  prices  for  our  stock. 

188.  It  is,  very  noticeably. 

189.  Yes :  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  farmers  generally  to 
grade  and  improve  all  kinds  of  stock. 

190.  Not  generally.  191  and  192.  Yes. 


193.  No. 
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tions  ;  if  so,  ichat  are  the  causes  for  changing?  the  unprofitableness, 
nature  of  the  work,  isolation  or  separation  from  each  other,  or  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  importance  of  farming? 

ADAMS. 

1.  They  are,  and  the  causes  are,  partly  its  unprofitableness,  nature 
of  the  work,  and  the  separation  from  each  other. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  They  are,  because  young-  America  does  not  like  to  be  tillers  of  the 
sod,  and  they  seek  lighter  and  more  profitable  employment,  such  as 
store-keepers  and  clerks. 

3.  Yes, they  think  it  don’t  pay.  A  farmer,  if  he  is  thrifty,  can  always 
have  a  good  living  and  lay  by  a  little  ;  but  the  majority  of  them  cannot 
keep  square  with  the  world,  and  the  best  of  them  cannot  make  three  per¬ 
cent.  on  their-  investments  after  their  expenses  are  taken  out. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4.  Yes, I  would  lay  it  altogether  on  the  unprofitableness  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

5.  All  the  above  combined  are  the  reasons. 

6.  Hard  work  and  poor  pay  are  the  causes,  also,  the  long  hours  as 
farmers  are  compelled  to  work  hard,  if  they  would  make  the  farms  pay  ; 
compared  with  the  short  hours  and  better  pay  of  other  industries,' 
usually  more  than  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay,  causes  farm  life  to  be 
looked  upon  by  most  of  the  young  men  as  a  work  of  necessity,  which  is 
only  to  be  tolerated  until  something  better  turns  up.  The  isolation 
and  separation  may  have  their  influences,  but  the  principal  cause  for 
leaving  it,  is  the  shorter  hours  and  better  pay  outside  ;  of  course  any 
business  that  is  unprofitable  declines  in  importance,  and  the  only  hope 
the  farmer  has  to  day,  is  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  he  will 
hav  e  an  equal  show  with  men  in  other  industries. 

7.  The  causes  are,  depreciation  in  the  price  of  farm  products  and 
high  taxes  on  real  estate.  The  work  is  in  some  respects  pleasant,  in 
others,  odious.  The  decline  in  its  importance  is  being  checked  by  the 
Grange,  Farmers’  clubs,  and  Alliances. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  Yes,  because  the  other  industries  pay  better  wages  than  the  farmers 
can,  and  because  of  the  decline  in  its  importance 

BUTLER. 

9.  Yes,  because  of  imported  labor,  its  unprofitableness, nature  of  work 
and  the  decline  in  its  importance. 
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BUCKS. 

10.  Yes :  as  they  want  more  pay  and  less  work ;  farm  work  is  un¬ 
profitable.  it  is  too  hard  and  dirty,  they  do  not  like  the  isolation,  and 
the  most  important  factor,  is  the  decline  in  its  importance. 

11.  Yes,  althoug'h  some  like  myself,  stick  because  they  have  money 
invested  which  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  and  because  they  have  a  liking 
for  the  business.  Its  unprofitableness  is  a  drawback,  and  a  very  serious 
one,  too.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  objectionable  to  some,  although  not 
as  irksome  as  formerly.  The  isolation  or  separation  is  an  objection 
with  the  younger  ones,  although  that  would  hardly  apply  in  this 
section.  The  decline  in  its  importance  has  but  little  weight,  as  it  is  of 
more  importance  than  ever,  and  no  one  knows  that  better  than  he  who 
earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

BLAIR. 

12.  Yes,  as  the  slow  returns  of  farming  has  driven  them  to  seek  em¬ 
ployment  in  other  occupations. 

13.  Yes,  and  for  all  the  above  reasons,  but  principally  the  unprofit¬ 
ableness. 

14.  They  are  almost  universally  inclined  to  leave  and  the  unprofit¬ 
ableness  is  the  principle  cause  of  the  exodus.  "Where  there  is  proper 
training  and  judicious  management,  the  work  is  as  pleasant  as  any  other 
occupation,  and  there  is  more  freedom  :  this  they  all  realize,  but  hard 
work  without  any  prospect  of  ever  rising  above  the  grade  of  a  tenant 
farmer  is  galling :  there  is  no  decline  in  its  importance,  it  is  all  in  the 
profits,  and  they  should  realize  the  fact  that  the  fanner  holds  the  key 
to  all  business  prosperity,  did  he  choose  to  use  it. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  any  more  than  formerly. 


COLUMBL4.. 

16.  The  natural  gregariousness  of  mankind,  and  the  desire  of  change 
from  one  kind  of  work. 

17.  There  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  leave  the  farm  and  enter  into  other 
pursuits,  such  as  clerks,  agents,  Ac.,  as  they  can  make  more  money 
in  the  town  and  have  more  enjoyment,  lighter  work  and  not  be  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  they  can  have  company,  as  of  course  the  tendency 
of  young  people  is  to  collect  together. 

IS.  Yes,  for  all  the  above  reasons  combined,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  young  man  to  buy  a  farm  and  pay  for  it  from  the  profits  of  the 
products  thereof. 
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19.  The  unprofitableness  is  the  main  cause.  How  can  a  farmer  ask 
a  bright  active  young  man  to  stay  on  the  farm  all  his  days  and  get 
nothing  but  a  lame  back  for  his  work  when  there  are  so  many  other 
occupations  calling  for  brain  and  muscle  where  there  is  a  better  re¬ 
numeration. 

20.  They  are,  for  all  the  reasons  mentioned  above. 

21.  They  seem  to  be  more  and  more  inclined  to  engage  in  other 
occupations  that  pay  better  and  they  cannot  work  in  crowds,  and  the 
young  men  must  cease  work  in  time  to  go  to  town  every  evening  and 
have  fun,  you  know.  The  protection  of  other  industries,  and  the  taxing 
of  this,  has  made  it  unprofitable  and  has  wrought  the  change. 

22.  Yes,  for  all  the  above  reasons. 

24.  They  are,  for  after  having  been  well  educated  they  think  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  come  down  to  farming,  and  there  is  not  the 
honor  accorded  to  farmers  that  should  be. 

26.  Hard  work  and  poor  pay  drives  the  boys  away. 

27.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  as  higher  wages,  larger  profits, 
greater  pleasure  from  association,  and  the  increased  conveniences  from 
living  in  cities  and  towns, and  possibly  its  decline  in  importance  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  occupations,  all  combined  makes  them  eager  to  leave 
the  farm. 

28.  Its  unprofitableness,  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  isolation, 

' as  business  does  not,  in  their  estimation,  rank  with  a  city  life,  with 
soft  white  hands,  &c. ,  and  many  of  our  young  men  after  obtaining  an 
education  think  it  degrading  to  stay  on  the  farm  where  their  education 
would  be  most  needed,  could  they  only  be  brought  to  think  so. 

29.  Yes,  for  all  the  above  mentioned  reasons. 

30.  Yes,  because  the  governments  protects  nearly  all  other  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  burdens  farming,  as  for  the  nature  of  the  work  it  is  the  Crea¬ 
tors  favorite,  and  commanded  employment,  and  is  the  most  interesting, 
healthful  and  natural  of  all.  The  isolation  is  not  the  cause,  as  our  towns 
and  villages  are  so  near  that  they  do  not  want  for  association,  no,  the 
chief  reason  is  its  unprofitableness,  not  the  decline  in  its  importance: 
it  is  kingly  in  its  independence  and  importance,  and  every  lover  of  his 
land  or  country  must  know  that  its  magnitude  far  surpasses  our  com¬ 
merce  or  manufactures. 

31.  Too  much  labor  and  not  enough  pay,  and  the  separation  to  a 
certain  extent. 

32.  The  unprofitableness  of  farming. 

33.  I  don’t  understand  the  question,  younger  than  who?  It’s  unpro¬ 
fitableness  is  the  chief  reason  for  persons  choosing  other  occupations, 
whether  they  are  younger  or  older.  The  isolation  might  cause  a  very 
few  to  seek  other  occupations,  and  as  to  the  decline  in  its  importance, 
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I  can’t  see  that  its  importance  has  declined  in  any  way,  it  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  it  ever  was,  or  as  any  other  occupation  is. 

34.  They  are,  by  reason  of  its  unprofitableness. 

35.  Yes,  on  account  of  its  unprofitableness. 

CHESTER. 

36.  Yes,  to  all  the  questions. 

38.  They  are,  from  the  isolation,  and  the  nature  of  work. 

39.  Yes,  from  its  unprofitableness,  nature  of  work,  isolation  from 
each  other,  but  not  from  its  decline  in  importance,  although  some  of 
our  young-  people  think  it  has  declined. 

41  and  42.  For  all  the  above  causes. 

43.  Yes,  our  boys  hear  nothing-  but  hard  times,  as  farmers  and  their 
wives  work  incessantly  for  meagre  pay,  which  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  wages  paid  mechanics. 

44.  Yes,  for  a  city  life,  fewer  hours  of  work,  and  more  money. 

45.  Yes,  their  tendency  is  rather  to  avoid  the  farm,  for  the  reason 
that  other  pursuits  are  thought  to  be  more  remumerative. 

46.  They  are,  as  they  wish  to  obtain  employment  where  the  hours 
are  shorter  and  at  employment  that  is  more  congenial,  and  where  they 
can  have  opportunities  of  mingling  with  other  young  folks.  I  do  not 
believe  that  farming  has  declined  in  importance,  but  has  increased,  but 
I  believe  that  the  increase  in  production  has  been  greater  in  proportion 
than  the  increase  of  population,  or  in  other  words, I  would  say  that  there 
is  forty  per  cent,  more  of  farm  products  shipped  from  Chester  county 
now  than  there  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  might  add,  that  my  judg¬ 
ment  is,  that  one  thousand  dollars  would  purchase  the  farming  imple¬ 
ments  needed  on  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  thirty  years  ago,  and  to  day 
for  a  farm  of  like  size,  they  would  cost  fifteen  hundred,  but  the  imple¬ 
ments  necessary  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  at  this  time,  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  farm  of  double  that  size. 

47.  Yes,  the  work  is  too  hard,  they  think  they  can  make  more  money 
and  do  it  easier,  in  some  other  business. 

48.  Yes,  and  all  the  above  reasons  have  an  influence. 

49.  They  are,  and  the  causes  are  all  of  the  about,  except  the  latter- 

one.  > 

50.  They  are,  and  the  unprofitableness  and  nature  of  the  work  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  the  isolation  also  has  its  weight. 

51.  A  desire  for  more  lucrative  and  easier  work. 

52.  A  farmer  educates  his  sons  thoroughly,  and  then  they  will  not 
follow  farming. 

53.  They  are,  and  one  reason  is,  that  their  parents  say  that  farming 
don’t  pay.  I  asked  an  old  farmer  some  time  ago  how  long  he  had  been 
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farming-,  lie  said  for  forty  years,  and  that  when  he  began  butter  sold 
for  six,  eight  and  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  he  did  not  sell  any  hay  until 
about  the  war  time.  I  claim  that  a  man  who  would  succeed  at  anything 
else,  would  succeed  at  farming,  and  any  one  will  acknowledge  that 
farmers  are  spending  more  money  than  they  formerly  did  and  I  am 
also  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  what  makes  the  office  of  sheriff  so  pro¬ 
fitable  as  it  is  at  this  time. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  Yes,  and  it  is  to  avoid  hard  labor. 

55.  Yes,  as  for  mining  and  lumbering,  they  get  higher  wages  than  at 
farming. 

56.  Yes,  the  small  profit  on  the  money  invested. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Farmers  have  been  making  very  little  money  lately,  and  youn°- 
men  are  taking  to  teaching  school,  clerking,  railroading,  Ac  as  they 
cion’t  like  the  farm. 

58.  Because  times  are  so  hard,  that  they  are  not  able  to  start  up  for 
themselves. 

59.  Yes,  because  there  is  not  future  for  them,  except  as  day-laborers 
the  woist  paid  class  of  labor  in  the  country. 

^-d  62-  They  are>  because  of  the  low  price  of  grain  and  stock  and 
the  dislike  of  a  farmer’s  life  of  hard  work. 

63  They  are,  because  of  its  unprofitableness  and  the  low  wages. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  I  don’t  think  they  are,  for  farmers’  sons  in  this  vicinity  as  a 
general  thing  follow  farming.  I  think  that  farming  is  as  profitable  as 
limost  any  other  occupation  for  young  men  to  engage  in,  and  the  older 
mes  too,  if  they  are  not  afraid  of  work,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
fie  majority  of  farmers  would  cease  grumbling  and  fix  up  their  homes 
;o  as  to  make  them  more  attractive,  and  then  get  plenty  of  good  reading 
natter  tor  their  boys  and  girls,  that  they  would  be  fewer  than  there 
ire  who  would  leave  the  farm  for  other  pursuits. 

66.  There  are,  and  the  reasons  are,  hard  Avork  and  small  pay  is  un- 
nofi  ableness,  not  from  the  nature  of  work,  nor  the  isolaion  from  each 
»ther,  but  financially  speaking,  also  from  the  decline  in  its  importance. 

6/.  They  are,  because  of  its  unprofitableness. 

68.  Yes,  for  all  the  above  reasons. 

69.  Because  of  its  unprofitableness. 

70.  They  are,  as  its  unprofitableness  deters  the  educated  class  from 
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adopting  it  as  a  life  business,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  is  not  object 
ionable,  and  the  isolation  or  separation  from  each  other  is  not  so  greai 
as  before  the  advent  of  the  grange  and  other  societies. 

71.  Yes,  and  the  causes  are  better  wages  and  shorter  hours  at  othei 
pursuits. 

72.  Yes,  because  they  think  other  occupations  more  genteel  anc 
protfiable. 

CENTRE. 

73.  The  causes  are,  that  it  is  unremunerative,  and  the  outlook  is  ex 
ceedingly  gloomy  for  young  men  who  wish  to  adopt  farming  as  a  life 
work. 

74  and  75.  Yes,  from  its  unprofitableness  and  nature  of  the  work,  bul 
not  for  the  separation  from  each  other  nor  the  decline  in  its  importance 

76.  Yes,  first  from  its  unprofitableness,  and  second,  it  is  not  con 
sidered  by  them  as  respectable  as  other  occupations. 

77.  They  are,  and  the  reasons  are,  better  remuneration  for  tliei] 
labor,  and  the  idea  prevalent  among  them,  that  some  other  occupations 
have  more  respectability  attached  to  them. 

78.  They  are,  from  its  unprofitableness,  and  the  decline  in  its  impor 
tance,  but  not  from  the  isolation  or  separation  from  each  other,  or  tin 
nature  of  the  work. 

79  and  80.  Yes,  for  all  the  causes  mentioned. 

81.  First,  because  of  its  unprofitableness,  and  then  it  is  not  consid 
ered  by  them  as  respectable  as  other  occupations. 

82.  Yes,  young  persons  are  inclined  to  adopt  other  occupations,  and 
all  the  above  are  strong  l’easons  to  which  I  will  add  another,  and  that 
is  the  false  idea  that  farming  is  not  respectable. 

CLINTON. 

83.  Yes,  because  better  wages  are  paid  in  mills  and  manufactories. 

CLARION. 

84.  Yes,  because  it  is  all  work  and  small  pay,  and  then  they  are 
called  hayseeds,  and  the  unprofitableness  of  the  work  is  largely  if  nol 
entirely  the  reason,  as  it  is  bone  labor  in  its  truest  sense,  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  menial  by  them. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  They  are,  because  farming  does  not  pay  as  well  as  other  occupa¬ 
tions,  that  is  the  principal  cause. 

ERIE. 

86.  87,  88  and  89.  Yes,  because  of  the  discrimination  against  the 
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farmer,  but  not  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  nor  the  isolation  or  sepa¬ 
ration  from  each  other. 

90.  Yes,  as  farming  has  gotten  to  be  so  unprofitable  that  the  boys  are 
inclined  to  try  something  else  for  a  living. 

91.  They  are,  for  all  the  above  reasons,  and  a  general  dislike  for  man¬ 
ual  labor. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  93  and  94.  They  are,  and  the  above  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
their  dislike  to  the  business. 

INDIANA. 

95.  Yes,  and  the  first  reason  is  the  important  one,  the  lack  of  capital 
to  start,  and  the  liklihood  of  failure  in  being  able  to  meet  and  make 
payments ;  the  isolation  may  be  the  cause  m  some  cases,  but  not  all 

96.  Yes,  as  many  young  men  go  into  the  other  professions  and  trades. 
They  study  medicine,  learn  trades,  teach,  preach,  &c.,  they  have  a 
strong  disposition  to  get  along  without  hard  work  and  wear  nice 
cloths,  and  but  few  of  them  are  willing  to  commence  where  their 
fathers  did,  and  many  are  waiting  until  the  old  folks  “  wink  out,”  but 
in  the  end  those  who 'learn  trades,  and  those  who  earn  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  faces,  are  generally  the  most  successful  and  make  the 
best  husbands  and  fathers. 

97.  Yes,  There  is  scarcely  a  boy  who  can  be  induced  to  stay  on  the 
farm  by  reason  of  its  unprofitableness,  as  they  hear  and  read  of  so 
many  men  getting  rich  at  other  occupations.  No,  I  don’t  think  the* 
nature  of  the  work,  nor  the  isolation  has  anythingto  do  with  it,  as  they 
often  go  where  there  is  less  company  than  on  a  farm,  but  they  never 
can  buy  a  farm  and  pay  for  it  by  working  it,  as  there  is  no  more  buying 
of  farms  in  that  way  the  same  as  formerly. 

98.  Yes,  its  unpiofi tableness  and  the  lack  of  steady  employment,  and 
they  can  make  more  in  other  departments  of  labor  and  have  fewer  hours 
of  work.  The  isolation  or  separation  no  doubt  has  its  influence,  but 
the  decline  in  its  importance,  is  the  principal  cause  no  doubt,  as  young 
men  have  no  incentive  to  purchase  farms  and  become  farmers. 

99.  Yes,  the  monotony  of  the  labor  and  the  unprofitableness  of  it. 
rhe  nature  of  the  work  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons,  as  the  hours 
if  labor  on  the  farm  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  per  day,  while  other 
iccupations  have  from  nine  to  eleven.  The  isolation  and  separation 
las  not  much  to  do  with  it. 

100.  Almost  all  young  persons  seek  to  adopt  other  occupations,  as 
hey  have  better  remunerations  for  their  labor  than  they  could  obtain 
>ff  the  farm,  capital  included,  and  the  labor  on  the  farm  is  more 
:atigueing  than  any  other. 
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101.  Yes,  many  of  tliem  wish  to  get  away  from  farm  life,  because  of 
its  unprofitableness  and  the  long  and  hard  hours  of  labor.  The  impor- 

.  tance  cannot  well  decline,  as  it  is  and  always  has  been  an  honorable 
occupation. 

102.  They  are,  as  they  do  not  receive  as  much  for  their  labor  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  hours  as  they  can  get  at  other  work,  where  the  hours 
are  shorter,  and  they  can  have  more  society. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  The  causes  are,  that  they  want  shorter  days  and  lighter  work. 

104  and  105.  The  unprofitableness  of  farming. 

106.  Yes ;  they  want  to  be  clerks,  book-keepers,  teachers,  &c.,  and 
the  isolation  from  each  other  is  an  important  factor. 

107.  Yes,  and  for  all  the  reasons  mentioned. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  They  are,  by  reason  of  its  unprofitableness,  and  not  from  the 
other  reasons  mentioned. 


LANCASTER. 

109.  They  are,  and  one  cause  is,  the  hard  work  and  small  pay, 
another  the  education  the  boys  get  in  our  normal  schools  causes  them  to 
dislike  farm  work  as  being  too  hard  and  not  a  fashionable  occupation. 

110.  Yes ;  the  reason  is,  because  they  are  discontented  with  the 
work,  as  they  are  not  able  to  make  a  living  at  it. 

111.  I  think  so,  especially  those  living  close  to  large  towns  or  cities. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their  dislike  to  farm  work, 
arises  from  the  fact  of  the  parents  urging  children  on  in  educating  the 
mind  and  neglecting  that  of  the  hand,  hence  the  number  of  professional 
“  dead  beats”  turned  out  of  our  institutions  of  learning.  I  say  that  the 
fault  in  most  cases  lies  with  the  parents.  The  nature  of  the  work  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  not  the  primary  cause,  as  any 
boy  with  the  least  liking  for  the  farm,  could  be  induced  to  stay,  were 
he  trained  to  the  work ;  the  isolation  is  no  excuse  in  as  thickly  settled 
a  section  of  country  as  old  Lancaster  county  and  as  for  the  decline  in  its 
importance,  all  those  who  think  that  it  has  declined  should  drop  out  at 
once  ;  the  only  sad  thing  is,  that  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  feed  them  all, 
however  insignificant. 

112.  Yes,  they  are  inclined  to  leave  the  farm ;  the  causes  are,  low 
wages  and  no  relish  for  the  work,  and  they  are  inclined  to  go  where 
there  is  more  enjoyment  and  companionship. 

113.  Yes  ;  the  causes  are  the  hard  times  and  its  unprofitableness. 

114.  They  are  inclined  to  leave  the  farm,  because  of  the  unprofitable- 
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ness  of  the  business,  and  too  much  education  is  another  cause,  as  by 
reason  of  it,  they  strive  to  make  a  living-  without  working-  for  it. 

115  and  116.  Yes ;  the  farmers  sons  imagine  they  are  too  smart  to 
work,  they  are  given  a  smattering  of  education  and  that  unfits  them 
for  hard  work,  and  the  unprofitableness  is  another  cause  of  their  dis¬ 
like  foi  it.  The  decline  in  its  importance  is  due  mostly  to  boys  being- 
disinclined  to  manual  labor,  as  they  want  to  associate  with  each  other 
and  enjoy  themselves. 

117.  The  principal  cause,  is  its  unprofitableness. 

118.  Its  unprofitableness  and  another  reason,  is  that  young  people 
are  inclined  to  seek  work  where  the  hours  of  employment  are  shorter, 
and  where  they  can  have  more  society.  Farming  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  importance  to  farmers  sons  and  daughters. 

119.  Yes ;  for  all  the  above  reasons  or  causes. 

121.  Yes,  but  mostly  from  the  two  first  mentioned  causes. 

122.  Yes ;  the  farmers  calling  is  as  important  as  ever,  but  the  young 
idea  fails  to  see  it. 

123.  Yes,  for  all  the  causes  combined,  but  principally  the  first. 

LEHIGH. 

124.  Yes,  from  its  unprofitableness,  and  the  nature  of  the  work" 

125.  Yes  ;  the  first  is  the  reason. 

126.  They  are  and  its  unprofitableness  has  more  to  do  with  it  than 
any  other  reason. 

127.  128  and  129.  For  the  first  and  second  reasons. 

Lawrence, 

130.  Yes,  for  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  farming,  they  can 
make  more  money  with  less  hard  work  at  other  occupations,  and  if 
farming  paid  better,  their  sons  would  remain  on  the  farm. 

131.  They  are,  for  all  the  above  causes,  except  the  third. 

132.  Yes ;  for  all  the  above  reasons. 

133.  Yes,  because  the  taxes  on  real  estate  are  so  high  and  there  is  so 
much  protection  in  other  branches  of  business 

LYCOMING. 

134.  They  aie  dissatisfied,  as  there  is  no  profit  more  than  a  bare 
iving  in  the  business,  and  neithei  the  nature  of  the  work  nor  the  isola¬ 
tion  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

LUZERNE. 

_  135.  They  are,  and  its  unprofitableness  is  in  my  judgement  the  prin- 
iipal  cause  ;  it  certainly  is  not  the  nature  of  the  work,  as  agriculture 
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is  certainly  the  most  healthful  pursuit.  The  isolation  or  separation 
may  to  some  extent  be  a  cause,  but  with  an  ambitious  person,  it  would 
have  very  little  weight.  Agriculture  certainly  has  not  declined  in  im¬ 
portance,  as  it  is  yet  and  always  will  be  as  in  the  time  of  Washington, 
“  the  most  noble  employment  of  man.  ” 

136.  They  are,  and  I  could  give  several  reasons  that  are  more  to  the 
point  in  my  way  of  thinking.  Its  unprofitableness  is  one  great  reason 
the  nature  of  the  work  is  not  generally  a  cause,  nor  is  the  isolation  or 
separation  in  a  well  ordered  family.  The  decline  in  its  importance 
has  also  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

I  will  give  you  my  views  as  to  why  our  sons  want  to  leave  the  farm. 
Farming  is  a  very  slow  process  of  getting  rich,  and  when  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  hard  soil,  it  is  doubly  so  :  taxes  and  labor  are  high, 
and  every  one  seems  to  have  a  pick  at  the  farmer  :  he  takes  his  produce 
to  the  country  store,  and  the  merchant  takes  it  at  his  own  price,  and 
then  sells  the  farmers  goods  at  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  per  cent, 
profit.  I  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  bought  a  quantity  of  rice  some  time 
since  ;  it  cost  me  less  than  five  cents  per  pound,  but  at  our  store  the 
same  quality  sells  for  ten  ;  now  here  is  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit  on  an 
article  that  is  not  perishable,  and  on  which  there  can  be  no  loss,  and  the 
result  is,  that  where  merchants  manage  their  business  properly,  they 
soon  get  rich.  A  few  years  ago  two  young  men  worked  for  me  and 
others  by  the  day,  afterwards  they  started  a  store  at  our  post  village, 
they  had  each  about  five  hundred  dollars,  borrowed  that  much  more, 
and  now  they  are  worth  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  apiece,  while  I, 
who  have  been  farming  for  thirty  odd  years,  am  not  worth  more  than 
one-tentli  of  the  above  sum,  and  I  have  worked  very  hard  and  have  been 
as  close  and  stingy  as  a  man  ought  to  be  and  be  considered  decent, 
and  yet  I  am  considered  a  prosperous  farmer  by  my  neighbors ;  this  is 
why  boys  take  a  dislike  to  farming. 

137.  Yes,  for  all  the  above  reasons. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  Not  more  than  formerly. 

139.  Yes,  they  are  inclined  to  flock  into  the  cities  and  towns  because 
of  the  unprofitableness  of  farming,  as  they  do  better  at  almost  any  other 
business,  no  matter  what  it  is,  than  they  can  at  farming.  No,  not  from 
the  nature  of  work,  it  is  hard  of  course,  but  much  easier  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery.  The  isolation  or  separa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  causes  also,  but  the  decline  in  its  importance  is  not, but 
it  is  the  high  rate  of  interest  the  farmers  have  to  pay,  and  the  difficulty 
in  making  both  ends  meet' that  deters  boys  from  following  farming. 

140  and  141.  Yes,  the  above  are  the  reasons. 
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MIFFLIN. 

142.  Yes,  and  it  is  the  length  of  the  working  day,  more  than  the 
nature  of  the  work,  that  is  the  cause  of  their  dislike  to  farm  work. 

143  and  144.  Yes,  for  all  the  above  reasons. 

145.  Yes,  they  are,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  the  unprofitable  nature 
of  the  work,  for  many  of  the  boys  are  learning  trades,  or  going  to  work  ; 
there  are  fewer  horn's  and  more  dollars,  or  by  a  disinclination  to  work 
if  they  can  get  along  without  it. 

146.  All  these  reasons  are  important  factors.  A  lifetime  of  hard 
labor  and  no  hope  of  gain,  the  inablility  to  maintain  and  educate  his 
children,  no  hope  of  remedial  legislation  for  the  equalization  of  taxation 
or  any  other  means  in  their  behalf,  are  the  causes  ;  for  if  all  property 
having  a  market  value,  whether  real  or  personal,  owned  by  corporations 
or  individuals,  was  taxed  equally  for  all  purposes,  for  State,  county, 
road,  poor,  or  the  other  needful  revenues,  farming  would  neither  decline 
in  importance  nor  be  unprofitable. 

146|.  They  are,  and  its  unprofitableness  is  an  important  reason ; 
another  is,  not  the  nature  of  the  work,  so  much  as  the  length  of  the 
working  day,  and  the  isolation  or  separation  from  each  other  is  the 
greatest  hinderance  to  keeping  young  people  on  the  farm,  but  the 
grange  is  helping  to  overcome  this. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  Yes ;  there  seems  to  be  no  inducements,  as  hired  help  is  scarce, 
and  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  work  night  and  day  almost  to  keep  a  farm 
in  proper  tune,  and  then  the  income  is  nothing. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

148.  Yes,  they  want  higher  wages  than  the  farmer  can  pay,  and  the 
work  is  very  hard. 

149.  Yes,  because  of  the  better  wages  in  other  occupations,  and 
because  farming  generally  is  unprofitable,  as  the  farmer  who  goes  in 
debt  for  his  farm  has  no  assurance  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to  pay  for 
it.  The  work  in  general,  is  not  objectionable,  as  it  is  a  healthful  and 
desirable  occupation,  nor  are  they  so  much  isolated,  as  this  county  is 
well  settled,  amusement  of  all  kinds  in  plenty,  and  the  society  good  ; 
and  if  the  Government  would  loan  some  of  the  money  now  in  the  United 
States  treasury  on  real  estate  security  at  two  per  cent. ,  it  would  relieve 
our  debt-ridden  farmers  of  a  great  burden,  and  be  an  inducement  to  our 
young  men  to  remain  on  the  farm. 
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SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  They  are, from  its  unprofitableness  and  the  decline  in  its  impor¬ 
tance,  but  not  for  the  other  reasons. 

151.  Yes,  for  unless  a  person  has  enough  to  pay  for  a  farm  when  he 
buys  it,  he  is  liable  to  lose  what  he  puts  in,  and  for  this  reason  a  young 
man  does  not  want  to  take  the  risk,  so  he  chooses  some  other  occu¬ 
pation. 

152.  They  must  in  the  nature  of  things  choose  other  occupations,  at 
least  some  of  them,  for  they  cannot  all  expect  to  own  the  home  farm ; 
it  is  not  for  the  unprofitableness, for  farming  pays  if  properly  managed ; 
nor  is  it  the  nature  of  the  work,  as  we  are  far  from  being  slaves,  nor  is 
it  from  the  decline  in  its  importance,  for  as  people  must  eat,  it  is  apt 
to  always  be  an  important  business 

154.  I  don’t  perceive  that  they  are  more  inclined  to  leave  the  farm 
than  ever  before.  Those  who  have  the  capacity  and  the  desire  to  live 
off  of  the  labors  of  others,  seek  other  than  farm  life,  for  there  is  more 
physical  force  and  energy  required  in  farm  work  to  live  like  a  white 
man,  than  in  any  other  work,  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  (or  misfor¬ 
tune)  to  try. 

155.  They  are,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment. 

156.  They  are,  for  the  above  reasons. 

157.  Boys  leave  the  farm  because  the  business  does  not  pay,  for  what 
boy  with  any  snap  would  work  on  a  farm  at  hard  labor  if  he  could 
better  himself. 

158.  Yes,  because  there  is  no  profit  in  farming,  as  it  barely  pays  for 
the  labor. 

SNYDER. 

159.  Yes,  because  they  get  higher  wages  in  other  occupations,  and 
the  low  price  of  farm  products. 


,  TIOGA. 

160.  Yes,  and  the  above  are  the  reasons. 

161.  The  decline  in  the  farmers  profits. 

162.  They  are,  for  its  unprofitableness,  and  the  decline  in  its  im¬ 
portance. 

163.  Yes, for  its  unprofitableness, but  not  for  the  other  reasons  named. 
165.  The  cause  is  that  farming  does  not  suit  them  and  does  not  pay, 

and  the  custom  of  society  is  to  incline  young  men  to  want  to  become 
millionares  in  about  fifteen  years,  and  besides,  they  think  farm  labor  a 
low  calling.  The  isolation  or  separation  is  another  cause,  as  there  are 
no  billiard  saloons  nor  skating  rinks  connected  with  the  farm. 
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166.  The  unprofitableness  of  farming-. 

168.  Yes,  unjust  taxation  and  low  price  of  produce. 

169  I  think  it  is  because  of  the  degradation  that  farming  has  fallen 
into,  by  reason  of  all  other  industries  being  organized  against  the 
farmer ;  all  legislation  is  directed  to  the  advancement  of  every  other 
industry,  but  farmers  are  oblliged  to  pay  nearly  all  of  the  taxes. 


WESTMORELAND. 


170  Yes,  because  they  can  live  easier  and  make  more  money  at  almost 

any  other  calling,  and  because  every  other  occupation  is  against  the 
farmers  interest. 


171.  Yes,  they  want  to  make  a  living  without  hard  work, 

172.  Yes,  for  all  the  causes  mentioned. 


WYOMING. 

173,  174  175,  176  and  177.  They  are,  as  they  get  better  wages  for 
easier  work  at  other  occupations. 

WARREN. 

178.  They  are,  and  the  important  reason  is  its  unprofitableness ;  for 
1  have  two  sons,  who  are  young  men,  and  neither  of  them  would  take  a 
farm  as  a  gift,  under  the  present  conditions,  although  both  would  make 
good  farmers  were  there  any  profit  in  the  business.  No,  farmers  are 
no  onger  isolated  unless  they  choose  to  be  so.  I  do  not  think  it  has 

ecmedm  importance,  for  there  is  no  other  industry  so  absolutely 
necessary,  and  it  should  have  a  place  above  all  the  others,  as  the  world 
would  starve  without  us. 

179.  Every  farmer’s  son  cannot  inherit  a  farm  ;  if  he  wants  one  he 
must  go  where  land  is  cheap  or  adopt  some  other  occupation. 

180.  Yes,  because  of  its  unprofitableness,  as  a  doctor  or  lawyer  often 
gets  more  money  for  an  hours  work,  than  a  farmer  does  for  a  months 
iard  w°rk-  I  think  the  isolation  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  farmers 
are  no  longer  isolated,  but  the  decline  in  its  importance  has,  as  farmers 
are  being  forced  to  the  wall  by  monopolies  and  protected  industries 
because  they  pay  higher  rates  of  profit. 


WAYNE. 

181.  Yes,  because  they  can  get  better  wages  at  other  work. 

YORK. 

182.  Yes,  because  of  its  unprofitableness,  and  its  decline  in  import 

ace.  ■  1 

183.  Yes,  they  think  they  can  better  their  condition,  and  because  of  its 
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unprotfiableness,  but  not  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  iso 
lation,  as  that  is  not  so  great  as  where  the  country  is  more  sparsely 
settled ;  it  is  certainly  greater  in  the  west,  yet  our  boys  leave  here  to 
settle  on  western  farms.  And  the  decline  in  its  importance  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it,  for  the  farmer  is  not  honored  and  respected  as  he 
should  be,  and  all  because  he  does  not  accumulate  wealth  as  men  in 
some  other  callings  do. 

184.  Yes,  high  taxes  and  low  prices  of  farm  produce  is  the  cause, 
likewise  its  unprofiableness,  but  not  from  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the 
isolation. 

185.  They  are ;  as  they  can  make  better  wages  elsewhere  than 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 

186.  Yes,  for  its  unprofitableness.  The  nature  of  the  work  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  with  but  very  few  and  poor  mail  facilities 
make  some  leave,  especially  of  the  elder  class,  who  can  afford  it,  and  as 
for  its  decline  in  importance,  but  few  if  any  would  leave  on  that  account. 

187.  Yes,  from  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  small  pay. 

188.  They  are.  Yes,  for  its  unprofitableness,  and  as  for  the  nature 
of  the  work, if  it  were  profitable,  this  would  not  count  for  much.  The 
separa  tion  might  have  its  effect,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  some  per¬ 
sons,  but  the  real  or  rather  the  important  reason,  is  that  the  young 
man  sees  no  prospect  before  him  but  hard  work  and  hard  living,  and 
the  young  girl  has  a  life  of  unrequited  drudgery  before  her,  as  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife.* 

189.  There  is  a  strong  inclination  for  such  change,  and  the  following 
reasons  cover  the  ground  fully.  First,  farming  is  so  unprofitable  in 
comparison  with  other  industries,  that  there  is  no  incentive  for  young 
people  to  follow  it,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  is  very  tedious  and 
fatiguing,  and  the  isolation  is  certainly  another  reason  why  young 
people  seek  other  avocations,  where  by  their  intelligence  they  can 
attain  to  positions  of  importance. 

191.  Yes ;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  hard  labor  that  yields  but  little 
profit. 

192.  Yes,  and  hard  labor  with  poor  pay  are  the  principal  causes. 

198.  Yes,  from  its  unprofitableness,  but  not  for  other  reasons. 


X.  Has  the  price  of  farm  products  increased  or  decreased’  in  your  county 
in  the  last  ten  years?  Give  the  pr  ice  of  them,  a  nd  also  of  horses  and 
cattle  in  1879  and  1889. 


1.  Decreased. 


ADAMS. 
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i 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  Wheat  and  hay  are  lower,  other  products  are  about  the  same. 
Wheat  in  1879,  from  one  dollar  to  one  d  >llar  and  twenty  five  cents 
1889,  seventy-five  cents.  Horses  and  cattle  have  in  the  last  ten  years 
averaged  about  the  same,  good  horses  are  worth  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

3.  Decreased,  except  horses,  which  are  about  the  same  price,  and 
the  best  beef  cattle  are  only  worth  four  cents  per  lb.  here. 

ARMSTRONG. 

4  and  5.  They  have  decreased. 

6.  They  have  decreased  ;  horses  have  decreased  some  in  price  since 
1879,  and  cattle  have  greatly. 

7.  As  a  rule  it  has  decreased. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  Decreased  from  twenty  to  thirty -three  per  cent. 

BUTLER. 

9.  Decreased;  horses  are  about  one-fourth,  and  cattle  about  one- 
third  less  than  in  1879. 

BUCKS. 

10.  Decreased ;  there  is  not  much  change  in  the  price  of  horses  and 
cattle,  but  hay,  grain  and  pork  is  selling  for  one-half  that  it  did  ten  to 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  is  declining  yearly. 

11.  They  have  been  gradually  on  the  decline;  Wheat,  1879,  $1.25, 
1889,  75  cents;  com,  1879,  70  cents,  1889,  40  cents ;  hay,  1879,’ $1.  25  i 
1889,  75  cents  per  hundred ;  cattle,  1879,  $60.00,  1889,  $40.00. 

BLAIR. 

12.  Yes,  they  have  decreased  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent. 

13.  They  have  decreased. 

14.  The  prices  of  the  staple  crops  have  declined  to  some  extent ;  all 
stock,  except  horses  have  declined  in  value. 

BEDFURD 

15.  Not  to  any  extent. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  It  has  decreased. . 

17.  They  have,  but  we  think  they  are  at  the  bottom  price  now. 
AVheat,  1879,  $1.15,  1889,  80  cents ;  corn,  1879,  50  cents,  1889,  40  cents  ; 
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oats,  1879,  41  cent,  1889,  35  cents.  There  has  not  been  much  change 
in  the  price  of  horses  and  cattle. 

18.  Generally  decreased,  present  prices  are;  wheat,  85  cents,  corr, 
40  cents,  oats,  30  cents,  rye,  50  cents  per  bushel,  cows  $30.00,  horses 
average  $125.00. 

20.  It  has  decreased  ;  grain  has  declined  about  forty  per  cent,  from 
the  price  of  1879,  horses  are  about  the  same,  cattle  are  cheaper,  butter 
a  trifle  higher,  and  poultry  about  the  same,  fruit  is  also  a  great  deal 
cheaper. 

21.  Decreased;  wheat,  1879,  $1.25,  1889,  80  cents;  rye,  1879,  70  cents, 
889,  50  cents ;  corn,  1879,  50  cents,  1889,  40  cents ;  oats,  1879,  36 
cents,  1889,  30  cents;  horses,  1879,  $125.00  to  $225.00,  1889,  $100.00  to 
$175.00. 

22.  Decreased. 

23.  Decreased;  horses,  1879,  $125.00  to  $225.00,  1889,  $100.00  to 
$175.00  ;  grain,  &c. ,  1889,  wheat,  80  cents,  com,  40  cents,  oats,  30  cents, 
rye,  50  cents  and  potatoes,  75  cents  per  bushel. 

24.  Decreased ;  1889,  wheat,  80  cents,  corn  40  cents,  oats,  30  cents 
per  bushel,  butter  per  lb. ,  22  cents,  eggs  per  doz.  average,  18  cents, 
number  one  horses  from  $150. 00  to  $200. 00,  with  small  demand 

25.  Decreased;  cows,  1879,  $35.00  to  $40.00,  1889,  $15.00  to  $25.00; 
not  so  much  change  in  horses. 

27.  It  has. 

28.  Decreased  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent. 

29.  It  has  decreased  ;  grain  has  declined  about  forty  per  cent.,  horses 
are  about  the  same,  cattle  are  cheaper  and  poultry  a  trifle  higher. 

30.  It  has  decreased,  but  I  cannot  give  the  difference  at  the  dates 
named. 

31.  Decreased. 

32.  It  lias  decreased;  prices,  wheat,  1879,  $1.25,  1889,  82  cents:  rye 
1879,  62  cents,  oats,  1879,  35  cents,  1889,  28  cents;  corn,  1879,  50  cents, 
1889,  40  cents;  potatoes,  1879,  60  cents;  ewes,  1879,  $4.50,  1889,  $3.25  ; 
lambs,  1879,  $3.50,  1889,  $3.00;  pork, 1879,  8  cents,  1889,  5  cents;  cows 
average,  1879,  $35.00,  1889,  $25.00  to  $30.00. 

33.  Decreased  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent. 

34.  On  an  average,  there  is  but  little  change. 

35.  Decreased;  wheat,  1879,  $1.25  1889,  81  cents-,  corn,  1879,  75 
cents,  1889,  40  cents  ;  oats,  1879,  50  cents,  1889,  28  cents  per  bu.  ;  cattle, 
1879,  $35.00,  1889,  $20.00:  horses  are  about  the  same  price  as  in  1879. 

CHESTER. 

38.  I  do  not  believe  farming  to  be  more  unprofitable  than  formerly, 
but  farmers  live  better,  and  as  a  result  do  not  save  as  much  money  as 
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formerly.  The  expensive  buildings  are  another  source  of  trouble  with 
farmers  of  the  present  day,  as  they  often  mortgage  heavily  to  build  a 
class  of  buildings  to  compete  with  their  neighbors  when  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive  buildings  would  answer  their  purpose  just  as  well. 

43.  Decreased;  horses,  1879,  $225.00,  1889,  $150.00;  and  cows  have 
decreased  fifty  per  cent. 

53.  There  have  been  many  changes  each  way  in  that  time.  Horses 
are  lower  now  than  they  were  in  1879. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  No,  sir. 

55.  It  has  increased ;  potatoes,  1879,  25  cents,  1889,  75  cents ;  oats, 
1879,  25  cents,  1889,  40  cents  per  bu.  ;  butter,  1879,  15  cents,  1889,  25 
cents,  per  lb  ;  and  every  thing  else  in  proportion.  Horses  were  prob¬ 
ably  as  high  in  price  then  as  now,  as  there  were  more  good  horses 
needed  then. 

56.  Decreased,  but  the  prices  have  varied  so  much,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  answer. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  Wheat  has  decreased  1879,  $1.00  to  $1.15,  1889,  75  to  80  cents  per 
bu.  ;  and  com  and  oats  have  declined  in  proportion ;  horses  have  been 
holding  their  own. 

58.  Decreased ;  wheat,  1879,  $1.00,  1889,75  cents  ;  corn,  1879,  50»cents 
1889,  30  cents ;  oats,.  1879,  22  cents,  1889,  15  cents  bu.,  and  all  kinds  of 
stock  has  decreased  in  price. 

59.  The  price  of  cereal  crops  has  declined  ;  horses  and  sheep  sell  for  a 
fair  price,  but  cattle  must  be  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  raising. 

60.  It  has  decreased.  61.  Decreased  of  course. 

62,  63  and  64.  Decreased. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  Beef  cattle  are  lower  than  in  1789  ;  horses  and  cows  are  higher 
now  than  they  were. 

66.  Decreased ;  all  but  sheep  have  decreased  from  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent. 

67.  Horses  reduced  from  $200.00  to  $125.00. 

68  and  69.  Horses  reduced  from  $200.00  to  $125.00,  cattle  in  the  same 
proportion. 

70.  It  has  decreased  ;  wheat,  1879,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ,1889,  80  cents  ;  oats, 
1879,  40  cents,  1889,  25  cents  per  bu.  :  horses  and  cattle  have  declined 
twenty  per  cent,  in  price. 

71.  It  has  decreased  twenty  per  cent. 

72.  Decreased,  but  I  have  not  the  data. 
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CENTRE. 

73.  Generally  decreased;  wheat,  1879,  $1.20  to  $1.25,  1889,  75  cents 
per  On.  ;  cattle  have  decreased  in  price  thirty  three  per  cent. ,  horses 
do.  do. 

74.  Decreased  ;  in  1889,  wheat,  75  cents,  oats,  22  cents,  rye,  35  cents, 
barley,  35  cents  per  bu. 

75.  It  is  decreased. 

76.  Horses  were  lower  in  price  in  1889  than  in  1879. 

77.  Decreased  twenty-five  per  cent. 

78.  Decreased  for  wheat  and  com  ;  horses  1879  from  $80.00  to  $100.00, 
1889,  $100.00  to  $150.00. 

79.  It  has  decreased  for  grain,  <fec.  ;  horses  and  cattle  have  increased 
one-tliird. 

80.  Decreased  fully  twenty -five  per  cent. 

81.  Farm  products  have  decreased ;  horses  are  higher  than  in  1879. 

82.  Decreased ;  present  price  of  wheat,  75  cents,  corn,  35  cents,  rye, 
45  cents,  oats,  22  cents  per  bu. 


CLINTON. 

83.  Wheat  and  other  grain  has  decreased  in  price. 

'CLARION. 

84.  Decreased :  but  the  comparison  is  not  a  just  one,  as  1879  being 
the  date  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  prices  ranged  low. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  Decreased  about  twenty  per  cent. 

ERIE. 

86.  87,  88,  89  and  90.  Decreased  on  an  average  one-third. 

91.  Decreased;  cattle,  1879,  4|  per  lb.,  1889  3§  per  lb.  ;  horses,  1879. 
$100.00  to  $150.00  1889,  $80.00  to  $125.00. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92,  93  and  94.  It  has  decreased. 


INDIANA. 

96.  Most  farm  products  have  increased  in  price;  hay.  1879,  $8.00 
1889,  $12.00  per  ton;  potatoes,  1879,  25  to  50  cents  bu.  ;  butter,  1879 
20  cents,  1889,  25  cents  lb.  ;  eggs,  1879,  8  cents,  1889,  12  cents  doz. 
horses,  1879,  $125.00,  1889,  $100.00;  cattle,  1879,  3  cents,  1889,  24  cent; 
per  lb. 
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97.  Yes,  everything  we  raise  has  decreased. 

98.  It  has  decreased  ;  in  ten  years,  farms  have  declined  in  price  from 
foit>  to  sixty  per  cent.,  horses,  forty,  and  cattle  forty  to  fifty  per  cent 

99.  Yes,  it  has  decreased;  wheat,  1879,  $1.25,  1889,  80  cents;  rye' 

1879,  70  cents,  1889,  45  cents  per  bn.  ;  hay,  1879,  $12.00,  1889,  $7  00  pei 
ton. 

100.  It  has  decreased ;  horses,  1879,  $150.00  to  $250.00,  1889,  $90.00 
$150.00  ;  fat  cattle,  1879,  5  to  7  cents,  1889,  3  to  cents  per  lb. 

101.  It  has  decreased.  102.  It  has  decreased. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  It  has  decrased. 

104.  It  has  decreased ;  butter  about  five  cents  decline,  eggs,  five 
cents,  potatoes  in  1879  about  80  cents  per  bu.  ;  horses  1879,  $175  00 

1880,  $130.00  ;  cattle  in  1880  were  five  cents  per  lb.  ;  now  they  are  dull 
at  three  cents. 

105.  It  has  decreased;  wheat,  1879,  $1.25,  1889,  90  cents;  horses 

have  decreased  in  value  about  25  per  cent;  cattle,  1879  5  to  5±  ner 
lb ;  1889,  3  cents  and  dull.  2 

106.  It  has  increased;  horses,  1879,  $150.00,  1889,  $175  00-  cattle 
1879,  $20.00,  1889,  $30.00. 

107.  It  has  increased;  cattle  have  increased  1\  cents  per  lb.  live 
weight ;  horses  are  about  the  same  price  as  in  1879. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  Decreased  immensely;  wheat,  1879,  $1.20,  1889,  80  cents ;  com 
1879,  50  cents,  1889,  30  cents ;.  oats,  1879,  40  cents,  1889,  25  cents  per 
bu ;  cattle  were  higher,  and  horses  about  the  same  in  price. 

LANCASTER. 

109.  It  has  decreased ;  wheat,  1879,  $1.50,  1889,  80  cents;  com  1879 
75,  1889,  40  cents ;  oats,  1879,  40,  1889,  30  cents ;  potatoes,  1879  8o’ 
1889,  60  cents  per  bu.  ;  cattle,  1879,  $50.00,  1889,  $25.00;  horses  1879 
$300.00,  1889,  $200.00;  fine  stock. 

111.  Decreased;  wheat,  1879,  $1.50,  1889,  80  cents;  com,  1879,  50, 
1889,  38  cents ;  oats,  1879,  35,  1889,  27  cents ;  tobacco,  1879,  11,  1889, 

6  cents  per  lb. 

112.  Very  much  ;  a  very  discouraging  decrease  in  everything  ;  horses 
1879,  $350.00,  1889,  $225.00 ;  cattle  have  declined  in  the  same  ratio. 

113.  Decreased ;  there  was  a  good  market  in  1879,  it  has  been  de¬ 
clining  ever  since. 

114.  It  has  decreased;  horses  and  cattle  have  declined  in  price 
from  fifty  to  seventy -five  per  cent. 
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115  and  116.  It  has,  and  it  is  still  decreasing;  wheat,  1879,  $1.20  to 
$1.30,  1889,  65  cents  to  80  cents ;  horses  are  lower  in  price  now  than  in 
1879,  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 

117.  It  has  decreased;  wheat,  1879,11.50,  1889,  80  cents:  horses 
..veraged  in  price,  1879,  $200.00,  1889,  $100.00. 

118.  It  has  decreased ;  a  horse  worth  $200.00  in  1879  is  now  sold 
for  $125.00. 

119.  It  has  decreased  ;  horses  one  hundred,  and  ct  ws  fifty  per  cent. , 
and  wheat  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  bu. 

120  and  121.  It  has  decreased. 

122.  It  has  generally  decreased  ;  the  average  price  of  wheat  between 
1879  and  1889,  has  been  as  follows,  1879,  $1.37  ;  1880,  $1.05  ;  1881,  $1.28  ; 
1882,1.07;  1883,  $1.05;  1884,  88  cents  ;  1885,  86  cents  ;  1886,  83  cents  ; 
1887,  89  cents;  1888,  $1.00;  1889,  70  cents. 

123.  It  has  decreased  straight  along;  horses,  1879,  $125.00,  1889, 
$165.00;  cows,  1879,  $40.00,  1889,  $30.00;  wheat,  1879,  $1.40,  1889,  70 
cents;  oats,  1879,  37,  1889,  24  cents;  com,  1879,  50,  1889,  40  cents  per 
bu.  ;  hay,  1879,  $12.00,  1889,  $9.00  per  ton. 

LEHIGH. 

124  and  125.  It  has  decreased. 

126.  Grain  has  decreased  the  most  in  price ;  good  horses,  1879, 
$200.00  to  $300.00,  1889.  $125.00  to  $200.00;  some  are  cheaper,  but  the 
above  is  the  price  for  good  horses. 

128  and  129.  It  has  decreased. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  It  has  decreased ;  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  rates,  but  there 
has  been  a  gradual  decline. 

131.  It  has  decreased  ;  the  price  of  horses  and  cattle  has  decreased 
about  twenty -five  per  cent. 

132  and  133.  It  has  decreased  materially. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  It  has  decreased  ;  horses  and  cattle  have  declined  in  price  about 
ten  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  Decreased  very  much,  for  grain,  &c.  ;  horses  have  increased 
twenty  per  cent,  and  cows  declined  twenty  {ter  cent. in  the  above  period. 

136.  It  has  decreased;  wheat,  1879,  $1.00,  1889,  80  cents;  cattle  are 
twenty-five  per  cent,  lower;  horses,  1879,  $150.00  to  $250.00,  1889, 
$125.00  to  $200.00 
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137.  It  has  decreased;  potatoes,  1879,  $1.00,  1889,  35  to  40  cents  per 
bu.  ;  not  much  change  otherwise. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  It  has  decreased ;  horses  and  cattle  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent,  wheat  and  other  grains  do.  do. 

139.  It  has  decreased  very  much  in  1889 ;  wheat,  80  cents,  oats,  30, 
corn,  40  cents  per  bu.,  hay,  $10.00  per  ton,  horses,  $100.00  to  $200.00. 

140.  It  has  decreased,  except  horses,  which  retain  their  price; 

VYheat  is  45  per  cent  less,  hay,  60  percent.,  com,  10  per  cent.,  and  fat 
cows  50  per  cent.  less.  141.  A  very  large  decrease. 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  A  decrease  of  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  ;  cattle  are  much  lower 
in  price  and  horses  slightly  lower. 

143.  Decreased  as  to  wheat ;  wheat,  1879,  87  cents,  1889,  75  cents ; 
corn,  1879,  50,  1889,  56  cents ;  rye,  1879,  40,  1889,  50  cents ;  oats,  1879,' 
12,  1889,  25  cents;  potatoes,  1879,  70,  1889,  56  cents  per  bu. 

144.  It  has  decreased ;  wheat,  1889,  80  cents,  oats  25,  corn  40,  rye 
55  cents  per  bu. 

145.  Decreased  by  a  large  majority. 

146.  A  decided  decrease;  wheat,  1879,  $1.25,  1889,  75  cents;  corn, 
L879,  50,  1889,  35  cents ;  oats,  1879,  35,  1889,  25  cents ;  hay  per  ton’ 
L879,  $10.00,  1889,  $8.00;  horses,  1879,  $150.00  to  $200.00,  1889,  $75  to 
5125.00;  cows,  1879,  $35.00  to  $60.00,  1889,  $20.00  to  $30.00;  beef 
Iressed,  1879,  7  cents,  1889,  4  cents  per  lb.  ;  sheep  about  same  both 
iates  ;  hogs,  dressed,  1879,  6|,  1889,  3§  cents  per  lb. 

146|.  Decreased  about  33|  per  cent. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  It  has  decreased;  wheat,  1879,  $1.10  to  $1.15,  1889,  85  to  87 
:ents.  ;  corn,  1879,  60,  1889,  45  cents ;  oats,  1879,  38,  1889,  30,  cents ; 
ye,  1879,  75,  1889,  50  cents. 

NORTHUMBERLAND . 

148.  The  price  of  grain  has  decreased. 

149.  The  price  of  farm  products  has  decreased ;  horses  and  cattle 
iold  their  own  better  than  other  things. 

SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  There  has  been  a  decrease,  probably  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

151.  It  has  decreased  to  a  certain  extent ;  oats  are  about  the  same, 
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corn  about  one-half,  wheat  about  one-tliird  less  ;  horses  that  were  worth 
in  1879,  $200.00  are  not  worth  now  but  $140.00. 

152.  It  will  average  about  the  same. 

153.  Decreased. 

154.  I  think  they  have  remained  the  same  on  the  whole,  as  I  find  by 
my  pass-book  that  in  1879,  potatoes,  were  60  cents,  corn,  50  cents, 
wheat,  $1.50,  wool,  30,  lambs,  $3.00,  1889,  potatoes,  60  cents,  corn,  40 
cents,  wheat,  90  cents,  wool,  27  cents,  lambs,  $3.25. 

155.  It  has  decreased;  oats,  1879,  41,  1889,  30  cents;  hay,  1879, 
$7.50,  1889,  $6.00  a  ton;  cows,  1879,  $30.00,  1889,  $25.00;  horses,  1879, 
$75.00,  1889,  $70.00;  butter,  1879,  24,  1889,  18  cents. 

156.  It  has  decreased. 

157.  It  has  decreased;  wheat,  1879,  $1.25,  1889,  85  cents ;  horses  iu 
1879,  $200.00,  1889,  $150.00. 

158.  It  has  decreased ;  corn,  1879,  80,  1889,  40  cents ;  oats,  1879,  50, 
1889,  32  cents. 

SNYDER. 

159.  Wheat  has  decreased,  other  products  hold  their  own. 

TIOGA. 

160  and  161.  It  has  decreased. 

162.  It  has  decreased  at  least  thirty  per  cent. 

163.  It  has  decreased. 

164.  It  has  decreased ;  oats,  1879,  45,  1889,  32  cents ;  hay,  1879, 
$10.00,  1889,  $7.00  per  ton;  butter,  1879,  30,  1889,  20  cents  per  lb.  ; 
horses,  1879,  $200.00,  1889,  $150.00;  cattle,  1879,  3i  1889,  2|  cents  lb. 

165.  A  very  great  decrease. 

166.  It  has  decreased  ;  the  price  of  cattle  has  declined  twenty-five  pei 

cent.  167.  It  has  decreased. 

168.  It  lias  decreased ;  the  price  of  horses  is  about  the  same,  cattk 
twenty-five  per  cent  lower. 

169.  I  think  it  has  decreased  fifty  per  cent. 

WESTMORELAND. 

170.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  grading  of  from  ten  tc 

twenty-five  per  cent.  Wheat  ,1879,  $1.10,  1889,  80  cents,  corn,  1879  60, 
1889,  40  cents ;  oats,  1879,  40,  1889,  25  cents;  horse,  1879,  $175.00,  1889, 
$150.00.  171.  It  has  decreased. 

172.  It  has  decreased  very  much,  except  for  good  heavy  horses. 

WYOMING. 

173.  For  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  decline. 
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174.  Decreased  twenty-live  per  cent. 

1/5  and  176.  It  lias  steadily  declined  for  the  past  ten  years. 

177.  It  has  decreased. 

WARREN. 

178.  Decreased  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.  Our  own  accounts  show 
that  the  average  price  of  butter  per  cow  in  1879  was  $40.90,  in  1889, 
$22.99;  yearlings  in  1879,  $25.00,  1889,  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  head,  I 
have  no  other  date  by  which  I  can  give  the  price  of  other  stock  or  pro¬ 
ducts. 

179.  Yes,  a  decline  of  about  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. 

180.  The  majority  of  them  have  increased  very  much ;  cattle  have 
declined  in  price  fifty  per  cent ;  horses  are  about  the  same  price. 

WAYNE. 

181.  It  has  decreased ;  the  prices  are  one-fourth  less  than  they  were 
in  1879. 

YORK. 

182.  Decreased  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

183.  Decreased,  except  for  good  horses,  the  price  of  which  has  been 
maintained. 

If  has  decreased ;  in  1882  wheat  sold  for  $1.11,  corn  for  67  cents  : 
1889,  75  for  wheat,  33  for  corn  per  bu. 

185.  It  has  decreased ;  fat  cattle  have  decreased  from  six  to  four 
cents  per  lb. ,  and  other  horned  cattle  in  the  same  proportion. 

186.  It  has  decreased. 

187.  Horses  are  about  the  same  in  price. 

188.  All  staples  have  largely  declined  in  value,  and  special  crops 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  either  prices  or  profits.  Wheat,  1879, 
$1.40,  1889,  74  cents;  corn,  1879,  60  cents  per  bu.,  1889,  35  cents  per 
bu.  ;  horses,  1879,  $140.00,  1889,  $130.00. 

189.  There  has  been  a  decided  decrease,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember ; 
wheat,  1879,  $1.25,  1889,  75  cents;  corn,  1879,  75  cents,  1889,  36  cents, 
rye,  1879,  85  cents,  1889,  45  cents ;  horses  and  cattle  have  declined 
twenty-five  per  cent. ,  tobacco  fifty  per  cent,  in  price. 

190.  It  has  decreased. 

191.  It  has  decreased;  horses,  1879,  $150.00,  1889,  $120.00;  milch 
cows,  1879,  $30.00,  1889,  $20.00. 

192.  It  has  decreased  about  one-fourth;  horses,  1879,  $125.00  to 

$200.00,  1889,  $75.00  to  $125.00;  cows,  1879,  $25.00,  to  $50.00,  1889, 
$15. 00  to  $30.00.  .  193.  It  has  decreased  fifty  per  cent. 
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Y.  Have  your  taxes  increased  for  school  purposes ,  for  roads  and  high¬ 
ways,  for- maintenance  of  the  poor,  for  county  expenses,  please  add 
anything  that  may  occur  to  you  on  the  subject,  or  any  particular  part 
of  it? 

ADAMS. 

1.  Yes,  for  roads  and  highways,  and  county  expenses  but  not  for  the 
other  purposes. 

ALLEGHENY. 

2.  Yes  for  school  purpose  and  roads  and  highways ;  for  the  other 
purpose  they  are  about  the  same. 

3.  Yes,  for  schools,  roads  and  highways,  and  maintenance  of  poor. 

1  ARMSTRONG. 

4.  In  some  townships  they  have  increased,  but  not  in  this  ;  for  school 
purposes  3J  mills,  roads  and  highways  4|,  in  work  2,  in  cash,  mainten¬ 
ance  of  poor  2,  county  expenses  7|  mills. 

5.  Yes,  for  all  the  above  purposes. 

6.  Yes,  for  school  roads  and  highway  purposes  they  have  de¬ 
creased  ;  each  township  keeps  its  own  poor,  the  tax  for  that  purpose 
has  decreased. 

7.  They  have,  not  much  for  school  purposes,  but  for  roads  and  high¬ 
ways  and  county  expenses  fifty  per  cent. ,  and  for  maintenance  of  poor 
one  hundred  per  cent. 

BRADFORD. 

8.  Yes,  every  year,  except  for  roads  and  highways. 

BUTLER. 

9.  Yes,  for  maintenance  of  poor  and  county  expenses,  but  not  for  the 
other  purposes. 

BUCKS. 

10.  There  has  not  been  any  noticeable  change  in  taxes. 

11.  Yes,  generally  for  school  purposes,  roads,  Ac. ,  and  maintenance 
of  poor,  because  we  have  more  poor,  and  it  costs  just  as  much  if  not 
more  to  run  our  county  government,  whether  we  are  rich  or  poor,  and 
the  salaries  of  our  officials  are  not  graded  accordingly.  In  reply  to 
your  invitation  at  the  foot  of  the  blank,  for  any  ideas  bearing  upon  any 
of  the  subjects,  I  desire  to  state  what  appears  to  me,  to  have  been  one 
of  the  chief  causes  for  the  decline  of  agriculture,  and  which  when  pro¬ 
perly  adjusted  may  furnish  a  partial  remedy.  I  refer  to  the  lack  of  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  farming  community  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  demand  that  representation  in  our  State  and  National  Govern¬ 
ments  which  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  The  conservative  element  in 
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our  farming-  communities  is  much  needed  in  the  politics  of  our  country. 
They  are  the  last  to  resort  to. any  measures  of  this  kind,  but  farmers 
aie  beginning-  to  realize  that  it  is  only  through  a  well  organized  effort 
on  our  part  that  we  may  look  for  a  permanent  relief.  Let  those  repre¬ 
sent  us  who  have  themselves  felt  the  sting  of  adversity,  and  who  have 
the  ability  and  courage,  to  represent  our  interests  against  the  combined 
efforts  of  capitalists  and  corporations. 

BLAIR. 

12  and  13.  Yes,  for  all  purposes. 

14.  Yes,  slightly  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  taking  the  decline  in  value 
of  land  and  products,  they  are  more  than  doubled.  It  occurs  to  me  as 
being  veiy  singular,  that  while  the  farmers  profits  are  curtailed  more 
than  one-half,  that  his  taxes  still  increase  ;  all  salaries  of  office-holders 
are  increased,  and  new  and  useless  offices  created,  just  to  get  rid  of  the 
surplus,  and  squeeze  more  money  out  of  the  helpless  farmers,  who  now 
pay  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  taxes.  No  shrinkage  in  value  will 
cause  a  let-up  on  the  farmers. 

BEDFORD. 

15.  Not  of  any  account,  they  vary,  some  years  they  are  higher  than 
others  for  school  and  road  purposes ;  for  maintanance  of  poor  about 
the  same. 

COLUMBIA. 

16.  Yes,  for  all  the  above  purposes. 

17.  Yes,  they  have  increased  in  the  last  few  years  ;  schools  about  one- 
fourth  higher  than  five  years  ago,  for  roads  and  highways  the  increase 
same  as  for  schools  ;  for  poor,  very  little  change,  say  one-fourth  mill, 
md  for  county  expenses  a  like  increase. 

18.  Yes,  for  school  purposes,  twenty  per  cent.,  for  roads  and  high 
tvays  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  roads  are  no  better;  for  mainten- 
mce  of  poor  about  fair,  and  for  county  expenses  no  increase  in  last  ten 
p-ears.  In  answer  to  the  last  invitation,  I  would  say  that  other  and 
nore  remunerative  kinds  of  property  is  untaxed,  especially  for  the  pur- 
aoses  above  named.  Let  all  property  be  assessed  at  its  full  value,  that 
s,  let  every  man  pay  tax  on  his  income,  and  on  every  species  of  pro¬ 
perty. 

19.  Yes,  forty  per  cent,  for  all  purposes,  but  I  don’t  know  what  right 
.  e  Commonwealth  has  in  prying  into  our  business,  if  it  is  intended 
sincerely  to  help  the  farmer,  we  say  God  speed,  but  the  average  farmer 
ooks  on  with  an  eye  of  suspicion. 

20.  The  taxes  have  increased  nearly  forty  per  cent,  on  the  farmer  in 
his  section  for  all  the  above  purposes. 
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21.  They  have,  but  other  property  dodges. 

We  have  too  many  schools,  and  too  small  expenses  also  for  roads  and 
highways,  and  the  roads  are  all  mud-wads,  more  people,  more  travel, 
hence  the  mud  must  be  handled  more  to  keep  it  in  the  road.  They 
have  increased,  also  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  we  have  a  poor 
house,  and  the  officers  thereof  cost  more  than  the  poor,  also  for  county 
expenses,  as  we  support  the  “In’s”  and  expectants  who  are  hanging 
around  living  upon  stealings  and  waiting  for  their  turn.  »  County 
officers,  sheriff,  prothonotary,  register,  Ac. ,  should  be  salaried  instead 
of  being  paid  by  fees, and  there  should  be  graded  schools  in  the  county 
so  that  scholars  should  be  boarded  at  the  schools  instead  of  having 
so  many  houses,  &c. 

23.  Yes,  for  schools  and  county  expenses. 

24.  They  have,  for  school  purposes,  highways  and  county  expenses, 
and  also  for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  but  the  officers  who  manage  the 
poor-house  cost  us  more  than  the  poor. 

25.  Yes,  except  for  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

26.  Yes,  they  have  increased  seventy -five  to  one  hundred  per  cent, 

for  all  purposes.  27.  Yes. 

28.  Yes,  for  all  the  above  named  purposes. 

29.  Yes,  except  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

30.  Yes,  for  schools,  roads  and  highways ;  we  have  a  well  governed 
poor-house  for  the  district  in  which  my  lands  lie  and  the  tax  for  that 
purpose  has  not  increased,  nor  for  county  purposes,  as  the  county  is 
out  of  debt  and  the  buildings  are  good. 

31.  They  have  for  all  the  above  named  purposes. 

33.  Somewhat,  for  school  purposes,  but  the  teachers  are  better  paid, 
we  have  longer  school  terms  and  better  houses ;  for  roads  and  high¬ 
ways  no  perceptible  change.  They  have  increased  for  maintenance  of 
poor,  as  there  is  more  drunkness  and  consequently  more  poverty,  and 
for  county  expenses  also,  as  more  saloons,  more  crime  and  more  tax. 

34.  They  have  been  excessive  all  the  time  for  all  three  first  purposes, 
they  are  higher  in  some  townships  than  in  others.  For  county  ex¬ 
penses,  they  have  largely  increased,  as  has  also  the  assessed  valuation 
of  land,  which  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  towns. 

35.  Yes,  for  everything  but  school  purposes. 

CHESTER. 

42.  Yes,  for  school  purposes  to  some  extent ;  for  roads  and  highways 
very  much,  but  not  for  the  other  purposes  ;  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  the 
same  economy  being  practiced  in  the  management  of  the  schools  and 
roads  that  is  found  necessary  in  other  things. 

43.  Yes,  for  all  the  above  purposes. 
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49.  A  general  road  law  for  improving  the  condition  of  our  highways 
'ould  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  our  land,  and  I  might  add  that  a 
iw  looking  toward  more  equal  taxation  would  improve  the  condition 
f  agriculturists  in  this  State. 

50.  Lands  would  be  increased  in  value,  were  there  better  roads. 

53  If  we  drive  a  nail,  the  tax  is  increased;  for  school  purposes,  it 
as  not  increased ;  for  roads,  they  ivill  be  higher  this  year  on  account 
f  so  much  rain  ;  they  are  no  higher  for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  nor 
Dr  county  purposes,  unless  we  build  an  annex  to  the  court-house. 

CLEARFIELD. 

54.  Yes,  for  all  purposes. 

55.  Yes,  for  school  purposes,  as  the  teachers  have  had  better  salaries 
nd  the  school  houses  have  been  improved;  for  roads,  the  same 
umber  of  mills,  but  the  valuation  has  been  doubled  in  ten  years ; 
Dr  the  maintenance  of  poor,  it  has  increased,  owing  to  the  large  popu- 
ition ;  for  county  purposes,  the  same  answer  as  for  schools. 

56.  Yes,  for  all  purposes,  and  the  increase  is  caused  by  the  develop- 
lent  of  coal  lands,  and  the  manufacture  of  timber ;  formerly  the  timber 
ras  all  rafted  either  down  the  Allegheny  or  Susquehanna  rivers,  now 
;  is  nearly  all  manufactured  in  the  county. 

CUMBERLAND. 

57.  They  have,  for  the  first  three  purposes  ;  for  county  purposes  they 
re  about  the  same. 

58.  Yes,  especially  for  road  purposes,  on  account  of  the  floods  of 
bis  year. 

59.  Yes  and  no ;  for  school  purposes,  yes  ;  for  roads  and  highways, 

;  fluctuates,  some  years  it  is  higher  than  others.  The  maintenance  of 
tie  poor  is  included  in  the  county  tax  which  increases,  especially  when 
re  have  a  dishonest  board  of  commissioners,  judge  and  sheriff. 

60.  61,  62  and  63.  They  have  not.  64.  Mine  has  for  all  purposes. 

CRAWFORD. 

65.  Yes,  for  all  those  purposes 

66.  Yes,  they  are  increasing  every  year  in  this  county. 

67  and  68.  They  have. 

69.  Yes,  for  maintenance  of  poor  and  county  expenses. 

70  and  71.  Yes,  for  all  purposes. 

72.  The  per  centage  of  taxes  has  raised  but  little,  but  the  farmer 
nds  it  very  difficult  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  them. 

CENTRE. 

73.  Taxes  are  rather  on  the  increase  in  my  district,  they  are  at 
resent  as  follows:  For  school  purposes,  six  mills;  maintenance  of 
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poor,  six  mills ;  roads  and  highways,  ten  mills ;  county  purposes,  two 
and  one-half  mills. 

74.  Yes,  for  all  purposes,  and  for  schools,  about  forty  per  cent. 

75.  Very  little  for  school  and  county  purposes,  but  not  for  roads,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

76.  Yes,  for  school  purposes,  no  ;  for  roads  and  highways  and  school 
purposes,  yes ;  and  county  expenses,  about  the  same. 

77.  Yes,  they  have  increased  some.  78.  Yes,  for  all  purposes. 

79.  Yes,  except  for  county  expenses. 

80.  Yes,  for  roads  and  highways,  but  not  for  school  purposes  nor 
county  expenses. 

81.  Yes,  except  for  county  purposes,  which  remain  the  same. 

82.  All  taxes  have  been  rather  on  the  increase  for  the  last  ten  years. 

CLINTON. 

83.  No,  except  for  roads  and  highways,  and  the  June  floods  made  this 
year  an  exception. 

CLARION. 

84.  Yes,  the  assessed  valuation  is  about  the  same,  the  levy  of  mills 
per  dollar  the  same,  while  the  value  of  the  land  has  depreciated  fifty 
per  cent.  All  the  people  of  the  State  should  help  to  pay  for  roads  as 
all  use  them,  and  not  load  our  realty  with  taxation.  May  men  live  by 
hauling  or  teaming  over  our  roads,  yet  pay  no  road  tax.  We  favor 
property  qualification  for  citizenship,  and  stopping  the  sale  of  votes 
and  bossism  in  politics.  We  favor  the  Commonwealth,  through  the 
counties,  making  all  roads  and  maintaining  the  same,  each  county 
electing  one  road  commissioner  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  month, 
who  should  go  into  each  township  and  sell  at  public  outcry  all  roads  in 
same,  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidders,  to  be  kept  in  order  for  five  years, 
and  after  such  contract  is  given  out,  his  duty  will  be  to  inspect  them 
and  see  that  the  work  is  well  done.  By  this  system,  the  contractor  can 
make  a  business  of  road  making  and  buy  good  machinery  for  the 
purpose,  and  thus  save  the  $300.00  to  $600.00  per  year  that  is  paid  tc 
each  set  of  township  supervisors  at  present,  which  will,  when  added  tc 
other  cash  road  tax, nearly  pay  all  the  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  roads. 

DAUPHIN. 

85.  All  the  taxes,  except  for  roads,  are  increased. 

86.  87,  88,  89,  90  and  91.  Yes,  for  all  purposes. 

HUNTINGDON. 

92.  Yes,  except  for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  as  the  number  of 
paupers  has  decreased  during  the  present  winter. 

93.  Yes,  for  all  purposes. 

94.  They  have,  except  for  maintenance  of  poor. 
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INDIANA. 

95.  For  roads  and  highways  the  work  tax  is  the  same,  but  the  money 
tax  has  increased,  as  also  has  that  for  maintenance  of  the  poor.  For 
school  and  county  purposes,  it  remains  the  same. 

96.  Yes,  for  schools  and  maintenance  of  poor  it  has  increased  twenty  - 
five  per  cent. ,  for  county  expenses,  twenty  per  cent. ,  for  roads  and  high¬ 
ways,  it  remains  the  same.  Our  credit  system  is  much  abused,  both 
capital  and  labor  need  some  wholesome  legislation,  and  both  sides 
should  be  willing  to  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration. 

97.  Yes,  in  all  of  the  above. 

98.  Yes,  taxes  of  all  kinds  have  increased  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty -five  per  cent. 

99.  Yes,  except  for  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

100.  They  have,  for  school  purposes  it  has  nearly  trebled,  for  roads 
and  maintenance  of  poor  it  has  doubled,  and  for  county  expenses  it  has 
increased  materially. 

101.  I  cannot  say  that  the  taxes  are  higher. 

102.  They  have,  for  all  purposes. 

JEFFERSON. 

103.  Yes,  for  all  purposes. 

104.  Yes,  for  all  purposes,  and  for  county  expenses  they  have  in¬ 
creased  heavily. 

105  and  106.  Yes,  they  have  increased  for  all  purposes. 

107.  Yes,  for  schools,  roads  and  highways  and  county  expenses,  they 
have  increased,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  they  remain  the  same. 

JUNIATA. 

108.  Yes,  they  have,  except  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

109.  They  have,  and  are  still  increasing. 

110  and  111.  They  have  not. 

112.  They  have,  about  one-third ;  for  school  purposes,  about  one- 
fourth  ;  roads  and  highways,  about  the  same ;  for  maintenance  of  poor, 
one-third  increase,  the  same  for  county  expenses. 

113.  They  have,  for  all  purposes. 

114.  Yes,  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. ,  except  road  tax,  which  is  the  same 
as  it  has  been  for  ten  years. 

115.  They  have,  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 

116.  They  have,  from  eighteen  to  fifty  per  cent.  ;  for  schools  and 
roads  and  highways,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  for 
maintenance  of  poor,  ten  per  cent,  and  for  county  expenses,  eighteen 
per  cent,  increase. 

117.  Yes,  for  schools  and  roads,  and  for  the  other  two  purposes  they 
remain  about  the  same. 
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118.  Upon  the  whole,  they  have  decreased  there  is  no  change,  except 
for  ‘'  maintenance  of  poor, ’’which  has  been  increased. 

119.  Yes,  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  ;  for  school  purposes,  forty- 
five  per  cent.  ;  roads  and  highways,  forty  per  cent.  ;  maintenance  of 
poor,  ten  per  cent,  and  for  county  expenses,  twenty  per  cent. 

120.  For  county  expenses,  they  are  lower. 

121.  They  have  increased ;  for  school  purposes, fifty  per  cent,  and  still 
increasing ;  for  roads  and  highways,  forty  per  cent,  increase ;  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  poor,  twelve  per  cent. ,  and  county  expenses,  twenty  per  cent. 

122.  They  have  decreased  slightly. 

123.  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  about  five  mills,  for  each  of  the 
above  purposes. 

LEHIGH. 

124.  Not  much,  they  have  slightly  for  roads  and  highways  and  county 
expenses. 

125.  Yes,  for  roads  and  highways  and  maintenance  of  poor,  but  not 
for  the  other  purposes. 

126.  They  have  sligtlily  ;  for  schools  and  county  expenses,  two  and 
one-half  mills  on  the  dollar ;  for  roads  and  highways,  five  mills  ;  for 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  none. 

127.  Yes,  for  roads  and  highways  and  maintenance  of  poor,  but  not 
for  schools  or  county  expenses. 

128.  Yes,  for  roads  and  highways  and  county  expenses. 

129.  Yes  ;  for  school  purposes  and  county  expenses,  two  and  one-half 
mills  on  the  dollar,  and  for  roads  and  highways,  five  mills. 

LAWRENCE. 

130.  Yes,  for  all,  except  county  expenses. 

131.  They  hold  their  own  better  than  anything  else.  For  schools, 
Union  township,  Lawrence  county,  five  mills ;  roads,  three  and  one- 
half  mills  ;  poor,  two  mills  ;  county  expenses,  three  mills. 

132.  Yes,  for  all  purpose,  and  for  maintenance  of  poor,  an  increase 
of  fifty  per  cent. 

133.  Yes,  except  for  county  expenses. 

LYCOMING. 

134.  Yes,  about  two  per  cent,  for  all  purposes. 

LUZERNE. 

135.  Yes,  for  school  purposes,  forty  per  cent.  ;  for  roads  and  high¬ 
ways,  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  twenty -five 
per  cent. ,  and  for  county  expenses,  they  have  decreased  somewhat. 

136.  They  are  about  the  same.  I  have  lived  in  this  township 
(Fairmount)  for  thirty-two  years,  and  in  that  time  we  have  had  but 
one  pauper  for  three  years, now  we  have  none,  but  we  are  all  on  the  town. 
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137.  They  have,  for  all  purposes.  As  for  the  roads,  we  prefer  working 
our  roads  ourselves  to  having  some  Jack  from  a  town  or  city  appointed 
to  supervise  them;  we  pay  cash  for  keeping  them  up,  and  our  taxes 
are  too  burdensome  already. 

MONTGOMERY. 

138.  Yes,  slightly,  for  roads  and  highways,  and  county  expenses, 
which  was  caused  by  the  county  buying  some  bridges  over  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  river,  but  not  for  the  other  purposes. 

139.  They  have,  except  for  county  expenses,  those  have  recently  been 
reduced  one-tliird. 

140.  They  have  increased  for  schools  and  county  purposes ;  for 
roads  and  highways  about  the  same,  and  for  maintenance  of  poor,  a 
slight  decrease. 

141.  For  schools  and  county  expenses  they  have  increased  ;  for  roads 
and  highways  they  are  about  the  same. 

MIFFLIN. 

142.  They  have  not,  except  for  school  purposes. 

143.  They  have  not. 

144.  They  have  for  school  purposes,  for  maintenance  of  poor  they 
have  decreased ;  for  the  other  purposes  they  have  not  changed. 

145.  They  have  not. 

146.  They  have  increased  for  all  purposes,  especially  for  county  or 
road  purposes,  yet  under  our  system  of  making  and  repairing  roads,  we 
have  not,  nor  can  we  have  roads  that  would  be  considered  passable  in 
other  States.  Under  the  present  conditions  and  with  the  best  system  the 
farmers  have  at  command,  they  cannot  build  them  without  assistance. 

146|.  They  have  remained  about  the  same.  For  school  purposes  and 
roads  and  highways  they  average  about  seven  mills  ;  for  maintenance  of 
poor,  three  mills ;  for  county  expenses,  ten  mills. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

147.  Yes,  about  twenty  per  cent.  We  are  having  more  schools  built 
every  year,  and  the  term  is  longer.  For  roads  and  highways,  the  money 
is  mostly  thrown  away,  as  the  roads  are  almost  impassable,  and  are  a 
regular  nuisance  ;  for  county  expenses,  they  have  increased  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  as  an  addition  to  the  court-house,  and  new  bridges  are  being 
built ;  the  long  term  of  court  also  helps  to  increase  the  tax. 

NORTHUMBERLAND . 

148.  Yes,  fifty  per  cent,  or  more. 

149.  Not  materially ;  for  school  purposes,  roads  and  highways  and 
county  expenses,  they  have  increased  slightly ;  for  maintenance  of  the 
poor  they  have  decreased  in  this  township. 
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SUSQUEHANNA. 

150.  Yes,  but  very  little. 

151.  Yes,  for  school  puposes  it  is  13  mills  ;  roads  and  highways  it  is 
10  mills  ;  maintenance  of  the  poor  it  is  3  mills  ;  for  county  purposes  it 
is  8  mills ;  making  thirty -four  mills,  and  sometimes  their  is  a  special 
tax  of  eight  or  ten  mills  more,  and  the  man  who  has  money  at  interest 
only  pays  three  mills.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  the  de¬ 
pression  in  farming. 

152.  Give  us  just  tax  laws,  take  off  the  tariff  on  the  necessaries  of 
life,  put  the  $900,000,000  that  is  wasted  in  whiskey  and  beer  into  its 
legitimate  channels,  and  we  farmers  can  live. 

153.  Yes,  except  that  for  maintenance  of  poor. 

145.  The  taxes  remain  the  same,  while  the  price  of  land  has  decreased, 
so  that  they  are  relatively  higher. 

155.  They  have,  for  all  but  county  expenses,  which  remain  the  same. 

156.  Yes,  they  have,  for  all  purposes. 

157.  Yes,  for  all  but  roads  and  highways. 

SNYDER. 

159.  Yes,  for  all  purposes. 

TIOGA. 

160.  They  have,  for  all  the  above  purposes. 

161.  They  have  increased  one-tliird,  and  for  county  expenses  they 
have  almost  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years. 

162.  Yes,  for  all  but  school  purposes. 

163.  Yes,  for  all  purposes  but  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

164.  Yes,  except  for  roads  and  highways. 

165.  Yes,  for  all  purposes,  and  one  thing  is  sure,  and  that  is  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  other  corporations  must  bear  their  share  of  taxation  equal 
with  the  owners  of  farms,  or  we  will  all  go  to  destruction  together. 

166.  Yes,  for  maintenance  of  poor,  school  purposes,  and  for  county 
expenses,  but  not  for  roads  and  highways. 

167.  Yes,  for  roads  and  highways  which  was  due  to  the  floods  ;  also, 
a  small  increase  for  county  expenses.  Give  us  State  supervision  over 
our  schools  and  main  roads  and  highways,  and  let  the  State  also  support 
our  poor,  deduct  our  indebtedness  from  our  valuations,  and  tax  all  kinds 
of  property  equally. 

168.  More  than  fifty  per  cent,  for  all  purposes. 

169.  I  think  taxes  have  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years ;  it  looks  as  if  the 
damage  that  was  done  by  the  floods  of  last  June  will  increase  our  road 
tax  for  many  years  to  come. 

WESTMORELAND . 

170.  Yes, for  school  purposes, from  2£  to  4|  mills ;  roads  and  highways, 
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from  3  to  4|  mills ;  for  county  expenses,  3|  to  5  mills ;  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  about  ten  per  cent. 

171.  Yes,  for  all  purposes. 

172.  They  have  for  all  but  roads  and  hignways,  which  remain  the 
same  ;  for  county  expenses,  they  have  greatly  increased. 

WYOMING. 

173.  Yes,  for  all  but  school  purposes.  174.  No,  they  have  not. 

175.  Yes,  for  all  purposes.  176.  Yes,  for  all  but  school  purposes. 

177.  No,  they  have  not  increased. 

WARREN. 

178.  Yes,  for  all  but  maintenance  of  poor  ;  we  have  a  poor-fund. 

179.  Yes,  they  have.  I  commenced  in  this  place  in  1836,  to  try  to 
make  something  more  than  a  living  for  myself,  but  many  of  us  find  it 
as  difficult  to  make  a  living  now  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  lumber 
is  nearly  gone,  and  there  are  thousands  of  acres  growing  to  brush. 

180.  Yes,  for  all  purposes.  Warren  county  has  a  poor-fund  that 
nearly  supports  its  poor.  Something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  hell  will  be  to  pay,  we  can’t  stand  our  burdens 
much  longer. 

WAYNE. 

181.  Yes,  for  all  the  above  purposes. 

YOltK. 

182.  Yes,  for  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  county  expenses  ;  these  two 
are  combined  in  the  county  tax.  But  for  schools  and  roads  they  have 
not  changed. 

183  and  184.  Yes,  for  all  purposes.  185.  They  have. 

186.  They  have,  for  roads  and  highways. 

187.  According  to  the  value  of  our  land  at  the  present  time,  I  think 
they  have.  For  school  purposes,  they  have  by  reason  of  an  additional 
month  being  added  to  the  school  term  ;  for  roads  and  highways,  and 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  they  have  not  changed. 

188.  Yes,  they  have  ;  for  school  purposes,  \  mill ;  roads  and  highways 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor,  mill,  and  for  county  expense,  \  mill. 

189.  Yes,  except  for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  where  there  has  been 

a  slight  decrease.  190.  Yes,  for  all  purposes. 

191.  Yes,  for  school  purposes  and  highways  ;  the  other  taxes  remain 
the  same. 

192.  They  remain  about  the  same,  but  as  a  rule,  the  valuation  in¬ 
creases  tri-ennially,  while  the  selling  price  is  decreasing. 

193.  No,  they  have  not. 
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Number  and  Acreage  of  Farms  in  Montgomery  County 


Townships. 

Between  1  and 
10  acres  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Between  10 
and  25  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  25 
and  50  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  50 
and  100  acres 
occupied  by 

Owners. 

;  Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

X 

3 

£ 

o 

1  Tenants. 

X 

3 

c 

£ 

o 

Tenants. 

Upper  Providence.  Upper  district . 

47 

9 

31 

12 

36 

11 

25 

17 

Worcester . 

50 

37 

41 

24 

53 

20 

45 

18 

Upper  Salford.  West  district . 

19 

18 

21 

12 

31 

4 

25 

13 

Upper  Salford.  East  district . 

39 

•  32 

29 

12 

25 

11 

25 

6 

Potts  Grove.  Upper  district . 

15 

17 

17 

12 

17 

9 

17 

5 

Potts  Grove,  Lower  district . 

11 

12 

19 

10 

19 

8 

12 

8 

Perkiomen . 

16 

6 

12 

2 

S 

4 

18 

6 

Abington.  Lower  district . 

8 

13 

15 

9 

7 

6 

12 

12 

Abington,  Upper  district,  . 

;so 

28 

12 

7 

2 

10 

11 

17 

Whitpain . 

52 

11 

30 

6 

29 

21 

26 

18 

Limerick . 

60 

35 

72 

24 

56 

19 

57 

26 

Gwynedd.  Upper  district . 

32 

9 

24 

8 

17 

5 

26 

12 

Gwynedd,  Lower  district . .  . 

37 

10 

17 

9 

13 

10 

15 

13 

Horsham . 

34 

15 

22 

11 

17 

13 

32 

29 

Frederick . 

72 

78 

70 

45 

42 

41 

26 

19 

Hatfield . 

47 

63 

38 

29 

40 

12 

34 

11 

Douglass,  East  district . 

21 

26 

28 

21 

23 

8 

12 

11 

Marlborough . 

39 

56 

28 

30 

46 

12 

21 

26 

Franconia . 

79 

20 

54 

12 

54 

6' 

64 

9 

Lower  Merion,  East  district. . 

17 

11 

7 

7 

4 

12 

3 

4 

Lower  Merion,  Lower  district . 

86 

37 

15 

4 

10 

9 

3 

5 

Lower  Merion.  Ardmore  district . 

44 

23 

2 

8 

7 

3 

5 

8 

Lower  Merion,  Western  district . 

85 

31 

8 

5 

3 

3 

1 

\ 

7 

Lower  Salford . 

50 

43 

35 

17 

48 

11 

59 

11 

Norriton . 

50 

32 

29 

23 

25 

13 

14 

14 

West  district,  Plymouth . 

14 

9 

7 

5 

5 

7 

5 

8 

East  district.  Plymouth . 

14 

" 

14 

11 

14 

7 

9 

8 

East  district,  Cheltenham . 

2T 

i 

! 

4 

9 

6 

6 

2 

Douglass,  West  district . 

21 

26 

13 

17 

16 

13 

,13 

8 

Cheltenham . 

5S 

23 

13 

22 

7 

9 

8 

8 
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Occupied  by  Owners  and  by  Tenants. 


Between  10C 
and  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Over  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Total  No.  ol 
farms  occu¬ 
pied  by 

Total  acreage 
of  farms  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

j  Owners. 

Tenants. 

1 

Owners. 

» 

i  § 

c 

1 

1  Owners. 

Tenants. 

GQ 

u 

o 

a 

£ 

o 

Tenants. 

Land  Companies  and  Public  Institutions. 

9 

4 

148 

53 

5,192 

2,301 

7 

4 

190 

103 

7,303 

3.242 

2 

2 

49 

3. 689 

1 . 705 

Perkiomen  Railroad  Company.  ...  t; 

2 

5 

120 

00 

3, 708 

1.842 

0 

72 

43 

3.024 

1,091 

Pottstown  Land  and  lmprovemt  Co. .  12 

8 

4 

09 

42 

3. 007 

1,807 

1 

1 

50 

IS 

2,380 

033 

a 

4 

45 

44 

1,742 

1,928 

N.  P.  R.  R.  Co .  2 

Real  Estate  Title,  Trust  and  In.  Co.  .  78 

4 

9 

1 

a 

00 

74 

1,802 

3. 559 

N.  P.  R.  R.  Co .  ],j 

Wharton  Switch  Company  ’  ’ 

0 

0 

143 

02 

4,020 

3,020 

J.  C.  Mercer  Home,  ...  jgg 

10 

S 

.... 

255 

112 

8, 973 

4,237 

Limerick  Turnpike  Company . 5 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  .  .  21 

4 

5 

-  •  •  ■ 

103 

39 

3, 930 

1.807 

Penn  Real  Estate  Company  of  Phila. .  72 

0 

9 

88 

51 

2,749 

X 

C~i 

11 

19 

1 

l ' 

107 

88 

5,189 

5,351 

9 

11 

219 

194 

0, 275 

4,805 

2 

2 

161 

117 

4,072 

2,207 

9 

4 

93 

70 

3,328 

2,118 

a 

2 

137 

120 

4,177 

3.329 

i 

1 

252 

48 

8,717 

1,194 

1 

31 

3o 

540 

1 , 073 

Gwynedd  Improvement  Company,  .  .  70 
Kennebec  Ice  Company,  -  .  1 

p.  &  r.  r.  Co . ;  ;  ;  23 

W.  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Company,  "  128 

a 

9 

114 

55' 

1.122 

1,006 

Belmont  Driving  Park  Association.  70 

Real  Estate  Investment  Company,  .  70 

01 

44 

1, 188 

1.252 

Ardmore  Real  Estate  Association,  .  .  27 

a 

0 

1 

.... 

101 

51 

1,173 

1,422 

Bryn-Mawr  College.  ...  so 

Villa-Nova  Land  Company.  117 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  .  .308 

2 

1 

194 

83 

5,119 

1.678 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company.  ...  00 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  .  .  5 

Catholic  Cemetery.  ...  3 

Montgomery  Cemetery .  5 

Norris  City  Cemetery.  12 

Norristown  Land  and  Imp.  Co. .  42 

4 

1 

2 

9 

,  j 

124 

32 

89 

31 

3,527 

834 

3,158 

1.170 

Asphalt  Block  Company.  .  .  4 

Quarries .  jjq 

Phoenix  Iron  Company .  27 

Ore  Company, .  5 

1 

2 

52 

39 

1,000 

1,378 

1 

a 

50 

19 

1,272 

924 

Beecher  Land  Company.  ...  48 

Crescentville  Brick  and  Stone  Co. .  .  25 

Oak  Lane  Land  Company.  *>2 

1 

04 

00 

2,003 

1 . 020 

Boyertown  National  Bank.  .  .  .  98 

1 

l  1 

87 

03 

1 . 378 

1 . 430 
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Number  and  Acreage  of  Farms 


Townships. 

Between  1  and 
10  acres  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Between  10 
and  25  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  2  5 
and  50  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  50 
and  100  acres 
occupied  by 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

1 

Owners. 

Tenants.  1 

09 

S 

c 

£ 

O 

Tenants. 

Upper  Hanover . 

34 

29 

44 

26 

40 

23 

40 

31 

New  Hanover . 

33 

82 

52 

47 

38 

29 

44 

35 

Lower  Merion.  Upper  district . 

30 

28 

10 

45 

7 

ii 

8 

20 

Lower  Providence . 

46 

32 

25 

20 

32 

16 

22 

25 

Montgomery . 

13 

22 

13 

11 

22 

ii 

22 

18 

Springfield,  . . 

35 

66 

9 

22 

4 

14 

9 

11 

White  Marsh.  Western  district . 

11 

8 

i 

2 

2 

5 

3 

5 

White  Marsh.  Middle  district . 

22 

15 

10 

7 

8 

9 

2 

8 

Upper  Merion . 

21 

20 

14 

8 

13 

ii 

20 

8 

Upper  Dublin . 

42 

43 

21 

23 

11 

19 

26 

37 

Towamensing . 

31 

40 

23 

17 

31 

12 

33 

7 

Skippack . 

44 

12 

28 

13 

37 

13 

37 

26 

Mooreland,  Upper  district . 

10 

29 

11 

9 

15 

16 

15 

21 

Mooreland.  Lower  district . 

24 

14 

15 

13 

13 

17 

20 

11 

White  Marsh,  East  district.  ....... 

19 

22 

9 

14 

9 

6 

12 

19 

Upper  Providence.  Lower  district,  .... 

22 

7 

13 

8 

13 

6 

14 

9 

Upper  Merlon,  Lower  district . 

23 

16 

5 

6 

3 

12 

6 

13 

Off.  Doc.]  Statistics— Farming  and  Farm  Values. 
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in  Montgomery  County— Continued. 


Between  100 
and  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Over  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Total  No.  of 
farms  occu¬ 
pied  by 

Total  acreage 
of  farms  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Owners. 

j  Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Land  Companies  and  Public  Institutions 

14 

10 

i 

173 

119 

7,343 

5,016 

9 

13 

176 

206 

6,794 

6, 258 

2 

2 

i 

58 

65 

1,575 

2,666 

Knickerbocker  Ice  Company.  jq 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co. .  63 

9 

9 

2 

134 

104 

4.390 

4,507 

Girard  Life  and  Trust  Co. ,  Pkila. ,  .  .  76 
Excelsior  Safe  Dep.  Co. .  Norristown,  18 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  ...  2 

4 

8 

74 

70 

3, 449 

3, 190 

Pennsylvania  Life  Ins.  &  Trust  Co..  96 

2 

5 

59 

118 

1.271 

2,531 

Edge  Hill  Iron  ComDanv. 

Pennsylvania  Trust  Company . 30 

Plymouth  Railroad  Company .  6 

1 

17 

21 

334 

758 

Quarries .  jqq 

s 

42 

44 

628 

1,645 

Quarries .  p 

9 

10 

2 

77 

59 

3,676 

3, 137 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co. .  8 
Cedar  Hollow  Lime  Companv.  3 

Quarries,  ...  95 

Knickerbocker  Ice  Company,  .  .25 

Montgomery  Iron  Company,  .  .  29 

Phoenix  Iron  Company,  ...  13 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Company.  ...  26 

Valley  Forge  Association .  1 

7 

5 

107 

127 

4,617 

Edge  Hill  Land  Association. 

4 

122 

76 

4,522 

1.514 

4 

6 

.  .  .  . 

160 

70 

5,113 

3,364 

2 

4 

55 

79 

2,133 

2,881 

N.  P.  R.  R.  Co .  12 

2 

8 

74 

63 

2,526 

2,877 

Bergner  and  Engel  Company . 165 

Somerton  Hill  Land  Association.  34 

N.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  .  '  5 

4 

7 

53 

68 

1,908 

2,928 

Quarries .  94 

4 

8 

1 

66 

39 

2,409 

2,328 

Perkiomen  Brick  Companv.  183 

i 

6 

37 

53 

696 

2. 434 

Asphalt  Block  Companv.  3 

Conshohocken  Worsted  Mill  Company.  16 

Quarries .  31 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Co. ,  4 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  1 .  Co. ,  t,4 

Marble  Quarries,  .  .  '  ]  ^ 

14  A — Statistics. 
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[No.  12 


Number  and  Acreage  of  Farms  in  Lancaster  County 


Townships. 

Between  1  and 

10  acres  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Between  10 
and  25  acres  ! 
occupied  by 

Between  25 
and  50  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  50 
and  100  acres 
occupied  by 

Owners. 

43 

a 

ci 

a 

o 

Eh 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

1 

DE 

s 

a 

* 

O 

Tenants. 

Leacock . 

71 

45 

28 

10 

30 

9 

72 

35 

Upper  Leacock . 

107 

56 

35 

9 

15 

10 

50 

48 

Fulton . 

12 

4 

19 

9 

15 

9 

35 

25 

Sadsbury . 

23 

9 

19 

9 

12 

9 

24 

22 

East  Hempfield . 

81 

38 

31 

10 

18 

18 

53 

36 

Pequea . 

78 

25 

24 

4 

13 

4 

31 

12 

Manheim, . 

90 

55 

42 

22 

29 

20 

36 

44 

151 

44 

56 

12 

32 

17 

39 

14 

37 

6 

66 

10 

63 

9 

65 

31 

West  Donegal,  . 

05 

22 

27 

6 

20 

2 

36 

12 

Drumore, . 

66 

12 

26 

4 

20 

8 

23 

12 

West  Earl,  . 

49 

17 

30 

12 

19 

10 

36 

41 

37 

6 

23 

3 

9 

10 

22 

13 

East  Donegal, . 

74 

32 

28 

8 

16 

16 

37 

35 

61 

12 

33 

4 

n 

16 

29 

24 

Eden, . 

68 

14 

26 

9 

22 

12 

18 

10 

116 

20 

76 

9 

54 

10 

36 

18 

84 

42 

34 

14 

30 

10 

37 

34 

41 

10 

19 

8 

20 

6 

27 

2C 

West  Cocalieo,  . 

203 

55 

85 

38 

35 

24 

43 

28 

113 

15 

32 

7 

17 

8 

31 

31 

40 

41 

16 

7 

12 

8 

18 

14 

West  Hempfield . 

192 

47 

44 

22 

18 

18 

29 

u 

Caernarvon . 

103 

7 

60 

13 

28 

5 

33 

i 

34 

14 

7 

1 

5 

4 

8 

Warwick . 

121 

43 

61 

16 

31 

14 

43 

2< 

Conestoga,  . 

57 

13 

27 

19 

12 

4 

u 

1 

96 

30 

53 

18 

33 

17 

34 

2 

70 

14 

27 

19 

33 

11 

69 

3 

Clay . 

107 

18 

58 

14 

30 

6 

39 

2. 

East  Lampeter . 

104 

46 

22 

8 

30 

ii 

64 

4 

East  Earl . 

114 

2 

83 

7 

41 

ii 

61 

2; 

West  Lampeter . 

75 

22 

23 

12 

20 

8 

34 

2 

Rapho . . 

228 

51 

74 

18 

41 

24 

75 

5 

East  Drumore . 

55 

6 

24 

8 

21 

6 

24 

i 

Salisbury . 

54 

47 

62 

16 

34 

18 

67 

2 

Little  Britain, . 

25 

4 

27 

4 

22 

4 

38 

l 

Manor . 

290 

75 

88 

18 

57 

17 

72 

3 

Providence . 

278 

63 

12 

26 

47 

15 

23 

1 

Ephrata . 

117 

71 

43 

14 

30 

12 

35 

3 

Penn . 

65 

19 

33 

10 

22 

10 

51 

31 
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Occupied  by  Owners  and  by  Tenants. 


Between  100 
and  200  acre 
occupied  by 

Over  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Total  No.  ol 
farms  occu¬ 
pied  by 

Total  acreage 
of  farms  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

1  Land  Companies  and  Public  Institutions. 

| 

Owners. 

I  x 

a 

S 

a> 

Eh 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

i 

j  Owners. 

I  Tenants.  I 

1 

(4 

0) 

c 

O 

Tenants. 

5 

4 

206 

103 

7,648 

4,008 

1 

4 

8 

211 

131 

6, 158 

5,422 

■ 

39 

20 

4 

2 

124 

69 

10, 155 

5,749 

21 

25 

1 

3 

100 

77 

5,613 

5,943 

20 

12 

203 

114 

_  8,101 

5,387 

12 

12 

i 

2 

159 

59 

5,483 

3. 176 

19 

25 

1 

216 

167 

7,053 

8,611 

24 

23 

5 

5 

307 

115 

11,061 

6,995 

9 

3 

5 

245 

59 

11. 546 

3,042 

15 

11 

2 

163 

55 

6.359 

3,565 

39 

19 

3 

5 

177 

60 

9,307 

5,211 

10 

13 

1 

.... 

145 

93 

5,848 

5,505 

8 

6 

1 

4 

100 

42 

4, 409 

5,794 

6 

24 

5 

161 

120 

6,076 

8,503 

14 

10 

2 

1 

150 

67 

5,736 

4,257 

18 

4 

152 

49 

5,367 

2,088 

20 

10 

1 

.... 

303 

67 

9,470 

3,462 

14 

22 

199 

122 

6.512 

7,319 

42 

23 

3 

2 

152 

69 

12,012 

5,699 

22 

14 

1 

388 

160 

8,858 

6.058 

13 

15 

1 

206 

77 

6,009 

5,047 

11 

18 

2 

97 

88 

3,520 

4,414 

24 

13 

307 

118 

7,558 

4, 165 

21 

7 

3 

1 

245 

38 

10,386 

3,215 

13 

5 

67 

30 

2,591 

1,391 

12 

17 

148 

119 

7,514 

5,344 

10 

17 

i 

118 

70 

4,612 

3,988 

15 

32 

1 

3 

232 

124 

9,961 

7,897 

14 

8 

213 

89 

9.027 

5,367 

14 

15 

3 

2 

251 

80 

9,018 

4,679 

5 

5 

225 

111 

7,365 

4.512 

10 

13 

2 

311 

56 

9.695 

4,221 

19 

9 

171 

72 

6,895 

3.392 

54 

50 

i 

1 

473 

201 

16,645 

12,149 

35 

16 

i 

7 

166 

54 

9.418 

5,525 

47 

16 

2 

264 

124 

17.961 

7.727 

34 

24 

1 

4 

147 

54 

11,051 

5,524 

38 

40 

1 

546 

187 

15,779 

8,335 

12 

7 

372 

118 

7,977 

3,404 

8 

18 

i 

233 

148 

5,774 

6,994 

28 

20 

199 

89 

9.505 

8.582  j 
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[No.  12, 


Number  and  Acreage  of  Farms  in  Chester  County 


Townships. 

Between  1  and 
10  acres  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Between  10 
and  25  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  2  5 
and  50  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  50 
and  100  acres 
occupied  by 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

i n 

u 

<D 

fl 

£ 

O 

|  Tenants.  ! 

1 

Owners.  j 

Tenants. 

|  Owners. 

tn 

5 

c 

<0> 

West  Whiteland . 

38 

4 

27 

11 

2 

30 

2 

Birmingham . 

3 

3 

3 

i 

6 

4 

East  Brandywine . 

37 

2 

19 

4 

17 

3 

19 

8 

Cain . 

2 

4 

4 

19 

South  Coventry, . 

67 

1 

24 

i 

22 

21 

East  Coventry . 

64 

5 

47 

2 

32 

2 

32 

9 

West  Brandywine . 

10 

i 

23 

26 

2 

33 

2 

West  Bradford . 

26 

i 

22 

23 

1 

36 

3 

East  Cain . 

6 

6 

4 

3 

1 

Uwcblan . 

6 

11 

2 

9 

2 

22 

5 

East  Whiteland . 

29 

19 

14 

i 

19 

1 

Wallace, . 

39 

1 

8 

3 

17 

17 

5 

North  Coventry . 

106 

55 

32 

40 

Charlestown . 

41 

i 

21 

i 

7 

3 

32 

10 

West  Cain . 

43 

i 

35 

i 

24 

2 

36 

2 

Easttown,  . . 

33 

i 

15 

i 

6 

16 

3 

Elk . 

23 

28 

i 

26 

i 

23 

1 

East  Fallowtield . 

34 

2 

21 

1 

26 

38 

5 

Hopewell . 

3 

5 

2 

8 

Newlin . 

2 

7 

i 

15 

3 

23 

4 

East  Goshen . 

32 

1 

u 

.... 

14 

2 

18 

1 

West  Fallowtield, . 

24 

1 

22 

4 

22 

i 

30 

5 

Franklin . 

13 

13 

25 

38 

West  Goshen . 

43 

26 

21 

2 

25 

3 

Highland . 

16 

IT 

12 

1 

43 

4 

Honeybrook . 

92 

8 

41 

30 

3 

48 

3 

Lower  Oxford . 

23 

19 

21 

3 

44 

4 

New  London . 

7 

8 

i 

20 

2 

25 

Kennett . 

34 

2 

27 

3 

16 

i 

37 

4 

West  Nantmeal.  . . 

50 

2 

26 

15 

32 

East  Bradford . 

19 

1 

13 

5 

15 

4 

26 

16 

Upper  Oxford . 

13 

i 

17 

21 

2 

46 

7 

West  Nottingham . 

47 

3 

23 

5 

23 

4 

23 

3 

East  Nottingham, . 

37 

35 

19 

62 

1 

New  Garden . 

58 

1 

28 

4 

30 

i 

52 

3 

Penn . 

26 

1 

6 

22 

1 

23 

i 

Pennsbury . 

17 

2 

2 

14 

21 

1 

Thornbury . 

3 

1  .  .  .  . 

4 

4 

Pocopson .  o  ....  6  1  1 


3 
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Occupied  by  Owners  and  by  Tenants. 


Between  1 0  ( 

and  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Over  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Total  No.  of 
farms  occu¬ 
pied  by 

Total  acreage 
of  farms  oc- 
pied  by 

35 

V 

a 

O 

1 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

i 

Tenants.  1 

Owners.  j 

Tenants. 

® 

t- 

o>  - 

a 

o 

Tenants. 

Land  Companies  and  Public  Institutions. 

24 

i 

2 

132 

9 

6.835 

374 

Bradford  Hills  Land  Company.  ik? 

Chester  County  Land  Company,  .  .  .  195 

9 

8 

i 

1 

25 

14 

2,140 

1.842 

18 

3 

3 

113 

20 

5.486 

1.220 

16 

5 

1 

50 

1 

5.303 

235 

12 

146 

2 

4,776 

21 

4 

3 

179 

21 

5,306 

1.125 

17 

2 

3 

109 

7 

6,423 

527 

32 

3 

7 

1 

146 

9 

10.741 

972 

Fidelity  Trust  Company,  Phila . 130 

10 

1 

30 

1 

2.321 

100 

13 

6 

1 

62 

15 

4.275 

1.485 

19 

3 

i 

101 

5 

5, 375 

488 

18 

5 

5 

104 

14 

6,109 

1.217 

10 

2 

245 

7,659 

18 

4 

119 

19 

5,515 

1,496 

30 

4 

9 

177 

10 

10,561 

739 

10 

i 

3 

83 

6 

4,325 

385 

15 

7 

122 

2 

6,879 

52 

25 

3 

6 

150 

11 

9,510 

881 

3 

21 

1,117 

21 

5 

2 

70 

13 

6,072 

1.091 

20 

4 

i 

95 

9 

5, 124 

1,010 

36 

r 

i 

135 

18 

8,888 

1.522 

26 

2 

117 

7,842 

15 

2 

2 

132 

i 

5,876 

612 

Chester  County  Land  Company.  .  .  .  152 

35 

3 

123 

8 

8.977 

747 

50 

4 

4 

265 

18 

13,821 

1,054 

33 

2 

4 

144 

9 

10,194 

710 

20 

2 

2 

1 

82 

6 

5.842 

669 

31 

4 

2 

147 

14 

8,900 

865 

29 

1 

3 

155 

3 

8, 106 

160 

23 

4 

4 

i 

100 

31 

6,754 

2.251 

Bradford  Hills  Land  Company.  .  .  .  205 

29 

2 

126 

12 

8,439 

932 

11 

5 

4 

1 

131 

21 

6,627 

1.571 

30 

4 

2 

185 

5 

10, 265 

605 

22 

2 

2 

192 

11 

9, 189 

558 

14 

3 

91 

6 

4.608 

517 

21 

2 

77 

3 

5. 846 

125 

10 

1 

22 

2, 257 

12 

i 

2 

52 

5  1 

4.227 

372 

214  A. 
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[No.  12, 


Number  and  Acreage  of  Farms 


Townships. 

Between  1  and 
10  acres  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Betw  e  e  n  10 
and  25  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  2  5 
and  50  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  5  0 
and  100  acres 
occupied  by 

Owners,  j 

Tenants. 

|  | 

Owners,  j 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

|  Tenants. 

East  Pikeland,  . 

32 

1 

21 

24 

29 

4 

West  Pikeland . 

5 

4 

18 

4 

20 

1 

21 

ii 

East  Nantmeal . 

44 

22 

4 

13 

2 

31 

6 

East  Marlborough . 

35 

1 

16 

29 

i 

42 

i 

West  Marlborough . 

3 

5 

i 

ii 

45 

i 

Londonderry . 

27 

18 

2 

13 

i 

34 

i 

London  Britain . 

10 

22 

1 

17 

i 

25 

2 

Sadsbury . 

30 

'  15 

.... 

11 

19 

West  Sadsbury . 

8 

2 

10 

1 

7 

4 

25 

6 

Westtown . 

11 

2 

10 

8 

15 

2 

Tredyffrin . 

99 

7 

45 

1 

31 

1 

47 

4 

Valley . 

7 

1 

3 

2 

10 

5 

Upper  U well lan . 

18 

1 

8 

10 

1 

24 

9 

West  Vincent . 

61 

1 

39 

1 

33 

1 

43 

i 

Londongrove . 

23 

18 

1 

21 

1 

64 

2 

Schuylkill . 

72 

5 

24 

3 

13. 

1 

33 

2 

East  Vincent, . 

46 

2 

32 

2 

32 

2 

44 

8 

Warwick . 

16 

35 

2 

32 

36 

2 

Willistown . 

52 

4 

26 

3 

28 

3 

44 

6 

Number  and  Acreage  of  Farms  in  Delaware  County 


Newtown . 

- 

4 

11 

9 

6 

12 

6 

Springfield . 

25 

3 

23 

1 

13 

5 

16 

13 

Nether  Providence . 

34 

4 

21 

1 

13 

1 

18 

i 

Chester . 

30 

1 

10 

2 

7 

1 

16 

i 

Birmingham . 

5 

2 

5 

12 

6 

19 

3 

Tinicum,  . . 

A 

.... 

7 

i 

9 

4 

Thornbury, . 

36 

5 

18 

1 

11 

1 

18 

4 

Darby,  . 

49 

5 

33 

8 

17 

4 

10 

5 

Upper  Chichester . 

15 

2 

9 

16 

2 

18 

3 

Bethel . 

39 

3 

19 

3 

17 

2 

18 

2 

Radnor . 

110 

14 

29 

5 

14 

7 

23 

9 

Concord,  .  . . 

34 

5 

29 

3 

16 

7 

32 

10 
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in  Chester  County — Continued. 


Between  100 
and  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Over  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Total  No.  of 
farms  occu¬ 
pied  by 

Total  acreage 
of  farms  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Land  Companies  and  Public  Institutions. 

j  Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners,  j 

1 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

10 

116 

5 

4,863 

339 

12 

3 

76 

23 

4, 269 

1,468 

15 

2 

4 

3 

129 

17 

7.453 

1.736 

27 

i 

150 

3 

8,874 

101 

26 

4 

6 

96 

6 

9,093 

703 

22 

i 

114 

5 

6,421 

254 

9 

2 

1 

84 

6 

4.527 

593 

12 

87 

3.770 

15 

3 

i 

66 

16 

N 

CO 

i- 

1,030 

17 

2 

63 

4 

4,867 

186 

29 

'3 

i 

262 

16 

10.188 

745 

8 

2 

3 

33 

8 

2,931 

690 

23 

7 

1 

104 

18 

5,824 

588 

30 

1 

207 

4 

9,826 

146 

28 

6 

3 

157 

10 

10,457 

923 

12 

3 

154 

14 

5,086 

620 

14 

1 

i 

2 

169 

17 

6,653 

1.348 

25 

1 

7 

151 

5 

10,  772 

339 

25 

5 

3 

178 

21 

9,488 

1,278 

Dunblane  Land  Company,  .  .  . 

Land  Company . 

.  .  12 

Occupied  by  Owners  and  by  Tenants. 


13 

5 

1 

3 

64 

24 

3,323 

2,259 

Pennsylvania  Hospital . 

.  547 

5 

2 

82 

24 

2.801 

1,488 

Swarthmore  College, . 

.  241 

Swarthmore  Improvement  Company.  105 

West  Hill  Land  Company . 

.  70 

4 

1 

91 

7 

2.879 

165 

P.,  W.  and  B.  R.  R . 

.  9 

Building  Association . 

2 

i 

65 

6 

2,084 

298 

Chester  Water  Company . 

.  12 

13 

6 

2 

1 

56 

18 

4,066 

1,443 

Brandywine  Summit  Feldspar  Co. , 

90 

1 

i 

3 

2 

28 

4 

1,976 

877 

Reading  Railroad  Compnay . 

.  72 

14 

3 

1 

98 

14 

4,496 

803 

.  803 

2 

in 

22 

2, 356 

806 

Knowlton  Land  Association . 

.  25 

Cemetery . 

8 

4 

1 

67 

12 

3, 395 

781 

3 

2 

96 

12 

3,003 

608 

12 

14 

1 

189 

49 

4, 853 

3,060 

Wayne  Land  Company . 

.  27 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  , 

.  11 

Radnor  Hunt . 

Real  Estate  Trust  Company . 

Villa  Nova  College . 

17 

8 

.... 

i 

127 

34 

5,836 

2,363 

Kaolin  Company . 

216  A. 
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[No.  12, 


Number  and  Acreage  of  Farms 


Townships. 

Between  1  and 
10  acres  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Between  10 
and  25  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  25 
and  50  acres 
occupied  by 

B  etwee  n  50 
and  100  acres 
occupied  by 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants.  J 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Edgmont . 

10 

6 

3 

6 

1 

22 

3 

Haverford . 

23 

25 

2 

19 

4 

17 

a 

Middletown . 

59 

.8 

24 

3 

21 

11 

26 

7 

Marple . 

35 

1 

24 

3 

23 

4 

30 

2 

Ridley . 

32 

i 

25 

7 

20 

2 

15 

2 

Lower  Chichester . 

16 

13 

5 

7 

.... 

3 

8 

Upper  Providence . 

39 

9 

10 

3 

13 

6 

16 

6 

Upper  Darby.  .  .* . 

54 

3 

26 

5 

19 

7 

12 

7 

Aston . 

56 

5 

29 

i 

18 

16 

5 

Number  and  Acreage  of  Farms  in  Bucks  County 


Nockamixon, . 

46 

5 

84 

4 

88 

3 

75 

2 

Solebury . 

7 

i 

33 

3 

33 

4 

62 

25 

Hilltown . 

87 

3 

102 

1 

110 

3 

120 

9 

Richland . 

62 

2 

84 

2 

72 

2 

66 

2 

Southampton, . 

24 

19 

32 

50 

4 

Bristol.  . 

15 

3 

20 

4 

13 

3 

33 

16 

Buckingham . 

17 

2 

29 

5 

49 

7 

98 

22 

Northampton . 

20 

1 

22 

27 

i 

89 

7 

Warwick . 

13 

3 

12 

2 

9 

4 

29 

12 

Wrightstown . 

8 

1 

11 

18 

33 

2 

Plumstead . 

1 

64 

2 

85 

3 

102 

4 

Bedminster . 

15 

67 

84 

2 

128 

1 

Falls . 

14 

24 

1 

21 

2 

43 

10 

Warrington . 

2 

16 

16 

52 

Warminster . 

15 

13 

1 

17 

3 

25 

4 

Newtown, . 

2 

1 

7 

27 

6 

New  Brittan . 

5 

29 

.... 

59 

4 

62 

.  .  . 

Middletown . 

12 

12 

3 

15 

4 

44 

8 

West  Rockhill . 

1 

15 

81 

1 

59 
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in  Delaware  County — Continued. 


Between  100 
and  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Over  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Total  No.  of 
farms  occu¬ 
pied  by 

Total  acreage 
of  farms  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Owners. 

□ 

d 

a 

0J 

Eh 

CO 

tl 

© 

a 

£ 

o 

CO 

+3 

a 

d 

a 

© 

Eh 

tn 

u 

<v 

a 

£ 

O 

a 

d 

c 

,  © 

Eh 

n 

F-4 

Ol 

a 

£ 

O 

to 

d 

a 

0) 

Eh 

Land  Companies  and  Public  Institutions. 

20 

5 

04 

12 

4,881 

926 

10 

4 

i 

94 

22 

3,818 

1,899 

Haverford  College.  .  .  . 

Merion  Cricket  Club,  . 

7 

12 

vl5 

10 

4 

2 

2 

144 

127 

92 

39 

14 

14 

5, 373 

5,814 

2,525 

2,154 

816 

737 

Delaware  County  Fair  Grounds.  . 
Elwyn  Excursion  Grove, 

P. ,  W.  and  B.  R.  R  .  Co.  (quarries) 
Training  School  of  Pennsylvania.  . 
Williamson  School,  .  .  . 

Folsom  Land  Association, 

Prospect  Land  Association. 

Ridley  Park  Land  Association 

Rdg.  R.  R.  Co.  Marsh  Land. 
Swarthmore  Improvement  Company, 

50 
20 
.  5 
26 
189 

235 

8 

27 

45 

125 

1 

2 

40 

10 

970 

536 

Chester  Oil  Company.  . 

Delaware  Oil  Refining  Company,  .  . 

P  ,  W.  and  B.  R.  R.  Co.,  ..... 
Reading  Railroad  Company.  . 

42 

5 

8 

275 

4 

2 

82 

26 

2,495 

945 

- 

West  Media  Cemetery  Company.  . 
Media  Cemetery  Company.  .  . 
Catholic  Cemetery  Company,  .  . 
Delaware  County  Real  Estate  Co, ,  . 

16 

4 

5 

82 

7 

2 

1 

118 

25 

3,326 

1,557 

Fernwood  Cemetery  Company, 

100 

4 

7 

123 

18 

3,070 

1.250  1 

Chester  Heights  Land  Company,  .  . 

60 

)ccupied  by  Land  Owners  and  by  Tenants. 


22 

315 

14 

|  13,290 

348 

23 

8 

158 

41 

10.107 

3,209 

4 

423 

16 

14,982 

756 

10 

1 

294 

9 

10, 158 

366 

13 

1 

138 

5 

7,039 

423 

10 

16 

1 

2 

92 

44 

5,279 

4,068 

19 

7 

2 

1 

214 

44 

13.400 

3,088 

35 

1 

194 

9 

12.016 

519 

ii 

2 

74 

23 

4,632 

1,294 

ii 

1 

81 

4 

4,708 

285 

ii 

263 

9 

13. 596 

488 

23 

2 

317 

5 

16,056 

402 

40 

8 

5 

2 

147 

23 

11,129 

2,365 

10 

96 

5, 976 

10 

1 

80 

9 

4,045 

1.532 

15 

2 

i 

53 

8 

4, 663 

728 

14 

169 

4 

8, 999 

283 

20 

18 

.  1 

103 

34 

6,765 

3,462 

8 

i 

165 

1 

8,358 

28 
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[No.  12, 


Number  and  Acreage  of  Farms 


Townships. 

Between  1  and 
10  acres  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Between  10 
and  25  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  25 
and  50  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  50 
and  100  acres 
occupied  by 

Owners. 

1 

Tenants 

Owners. 

J 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants.  | 

Springfield . 

104 

9 

107 

8 

97 

2 

82 

5 

Upper  Makefield . 

13 

2 

20 

2 

14 

1 

43 

16 

Haycock . 

61 

00 

i 

63 

1 

46 

3 

East  Rockhill . 

i 

15 

75 

i 

58 

Bensalem . 

15 

5 

30 

2 

38 

3 

47 

8 

Lower  Makefield, . 

13 

22 

29 

i 

56 

Milford, . 

99 

3 

118 

3 

89 

i 

77 

1 

Durham . 

4 

17 

i 

14 

29 

1 

Doylestown . 

45 

4 

29 

4 

43 

3 

42 

3 

Tinicum . 

58 

3 

55 

2 

48 

3 

95 

5 

Number  and  Acreage  of  Farms 


4 

9 

1 

2 

Shippensburg . 

56 

8 

4 

7 

Upper  Allen . 

53 

48 

23 

39 

Dickinson . 

65 

69 

44 

63 

Frankford,  Lower  End . 

68 

62 

33 

35 

Frankford,  Upper  End, . 

43 

56 

22 

43 

East  Pennsboro’, . 

52 

22 

17 

39 

Hampton . 

34 

29 

13 

36 

Hopewell . 

38 

55 

36 

39 

Lower  Allen, . 

20 

18 

18 

32 

Monroe . 

89 

46 

36 

73 

Mifflin . 

98 

72 

56 

81 

Middlesex . 

65 

48 

33 

56 

West  Pennsboro’ . 

43 

16 

20 

62 

North  Newton . 

68 

10 

7 

31 

South  Newton . 

82 

17 

14 

26 

North  Middletown . 

49 

48 

34 

63 

Penn,  . 

186 

58 

43 

68 

Southampton, . 

61 

36 

35 

78 

Silver  Springs . 

64 

47 

44 

66 

South  Middleton . 

194 

77 

53 

94 

*  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  from  the  records  how  many  of  the  farms  in  this 
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in  Bucks  County — Continued. 


Between  100 
and  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Over  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Total  No.  of 
farms  occu¬ 
pied  by 

Total  acreage 
of  farms  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Land  Companies  and  Public  Institutions. 

Owners. 

j  Tenants. 

1 _  I 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

I  1 

Tenants. 

14 

i 

404 

25 

13,390 

738 

25 

4 

1 

1 

no 

26 

8.570 

2,135 

8 

i 

239 

5 

8,300 

285 

8 

.... 

i 

158 

i 

8,298 

28 

22 

3 

152 

21 

7,059 

1,240 

27 

147 

i 

9,366 

37 

10 

393 

8 

12, 402 

175 

8 

6 

08 

12 

3,824 

985 

13 

1 

i 

183 

15 

7,328 

554 

27 

3 

293 

16 

13,681 

974 

in  Cumberland  County  Occupied  by  Owners.* 


3 

4 

23 

18,057 

6 

i 

82 

2,222 

23 

i 

187 

8,305 

68 

6 

315 

18,912 

33 

1 

232 

10,016 

34 

3 

201 

10,245 

24 

154 

7,311 

51 

163 

10.506 

61 

4 

233 

13,515 

23 

2 

113 

7.370 

38 

1 

283 

13,673 

79 

13 

399 

26,119 

56 

2 

260 

14,352 

93 

1 

235 

18,775 

71 

3 

190 

13,390 

13 

1 

153 

4,941 

46 

1 

241 

13,681 

39 

7 

401 

16,726 

71 

15 

296 

29,180 

78 

4 

303 

19,238 

77 

9 

504 

and  two  other  counties  are  occupied  by  the  owners  and  how  many  by  the  tenants. 
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[No.  12, 


Numrer  and  Acreage  of  Farms 


Townships. 

Between  1  and 
10  acres  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Between  10 
and  25  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  25 
and  50  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  50 
and  100  acres 
occupied  by 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Shrewsbury . 

103 

m 

87 

101 

Springfield, . 

177 

51 

48 

76 

West  Manchester . 

47 

24 

15 

33 

Windsor, . 

464 

99 

92 

81 

Monaghan . 

129 

52 

30 

39 

Manchester. . 

151 

43 

35 

29 

York . 

270 

118 

89 

78 

West  Manheim . 

148 

75 

52 

54 

East  Hopewell . 

19 

15 

40 

59 

East  Manchester . 

215 

49 

27 

28 

North  Hopewell . 

62 

56 

55 

50 

Manheim . 

87 

66 

79 

65 

Spring  Garden . 

170 

61 

41 

42 

Washington, . 

45 

26 

60 

80 

Warrington . 

154 

68 

80 

95 

Heidelberg . 

104 

60 

29 

27 

Lower  Chanceford . 

51 

65 

71 

84 

Fawn . 

19 

53 

66 

85 

Franklin . 

115 

57 

45 

48 

Fairview . 

254 

109 

70 

92 

Dover . 

246 

131 

77 

91 

Carrol . 

101 

52 

38 

34 

Codorus, . 

237 

124 

112 

105 

Chanceford . 

97 

113 

128 

131 

Jackson . 

145 

53 

33 

46 

Hopewell . 

55 

54 

50 

71 

Hellam . 

82 

70 

58 

52 

Lower  Windsor . 

241 

98 

75 

66 

Penn . 

402 

62 

32 

40 

Peach  Bottom . 

143 

62 

61 

78 

Paradise . 

116 

63 

24 

49 

North  Codorus . 

179 

116 

74 

77 

Newberry . 

436 

107 

82 

86 
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in  York  County  Occupied  by  Owners. 


Between  10  0 

and  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Over  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Total  number 

of  farms  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Total  acreage 
of  farms  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

|  Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

cn 

<D 

G 

* 

o 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

39 

4 

505 

19,245 

54 

2 

408 

17,041 

62 

5 

186 

12,932 

34 

2 

482 

14,273 

16 

266 

7.475 

41 

1 

300 

10,275 

27 

2 

584 

16.321 

22 

3 

354 

11,662 

37 

2 

172 

12,563 

38 

4 

361 

11,287 

22 

3 

248 

10,650 

32 

i 

330 

13,524 

42 

3 

359 

13,371 

53 

3 

267 

16,535 

55 

2 

454 

20.064 

32 

3 

255 

9.274 

75 

13 

359 

23, 772 

39 

1 

263 

15,720 

24 

2 

291 

10.597 

56 

2 

586 

20, 519 

91 

3 

639 

24.642 

25 

1 

251 

8,909 

34 

1 

613 

19.798 

65 

8 

542 

28,496 

45 

4 

326 

13,595 

45 

5 

280 

15,592 

38 

8 

308 

16,979 

33 

3 

519 

15,288 

21 

557 

9.316 

41 

4 

. . . . 

389 

16.756 

43 

i 

296 

11,858 

55 

4 

505 

19. 432 

39 

1  .  .  .  . 

741  j  ....  1 

17,402  |  .  .  .  . 

Land  Companies  and  Public  Institutions 
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Number  and  Acreage  of  Farms 


townships. 

Between  1  and 
10  acres  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Between  10 
and  25  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  25 
and  50  acres 
occupied  by 

Between  50 
and  100  acres 
occupied  by 

» 

O 

a 

O 

Tenants. 

1 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners,  j 

1 

Tenants.  \ 

| 

Owners.  ! 

Tenants,  j 

Oxford . 

70 

22 

12 

15 

Reading . 

97 

38 

26 

55 

Mount  Joy . 

103 

45 

36 

65 

Freedom . 

25 

20 

22 

19 

Highland . 

15 

14 

12 

15 

Conowago, . 

96 

20 

5 

12 

Hamilton, . 

47 

28 

20 

38 

Straban,  . 

171 

40 

38 

56 

Tyrone . 

117 

48 

35 

46 

Liberty . 

68 

50 

40 

30 

Latimore, . 

105 

63 

39 

55 

Mount  Pleasant . 

93 

72 

60 

98 

Menallen, . 

144 

67 

48 

52 

Franklin, . 

278 

139 

85 

92 

Union . 

182 

47 

33 

32 

Germany . 

136 

35 

26 

29 

Hamiltonban . 

331 

164 

70 

50 

Huntingdon,  .  .  » . 

162 

51 

52 

80 

Cumberland . 

97 

47 

.  .  .  . 

38 

44 

Butler . 

143 

52 

30 

69 

Berwick . 

182 

37 

22 

18 
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in  Adams  County  Occupied  by  Land  Owners. 


Between  100 
and  200  aerea 
occupied  by 

Over  200  acres 
occupied  by 

Total  No.  of 
farms  occu¬ 
pied  by 

Total  acreage 
of  farms  oc¬ 
cupied  by 

Land  Companies  and  Public  Institutions. 

|  Owners. 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

'  i 

Tenants. 

Owners. 

1 

Tenants,  j 

Owners. 

I 

Tenants.  | 

26 

146 

5,787 

68 

4 

278 

15,086 

53 

2 

304 

15,324 

29 

4 

119 

7,923 

28 

6 

7,290 

21 

3 

157 

5,783 

25 

158 

7,928 

89 

7 

401 

20, 107 

42 

4 

287 

12,874 

40 

7 

235 

12,429 

38 

2 

302 

12,877 

49 

3 

375 

18,821 

54 

18 

383 

24,486 

75 

18 

687 

36. 638 

43 

337 

10,290 

22 

248 

6,776 

46 

13 

674 

21,684 

40 

3 

388 

15,856 

71 

11 

308 

18,560 

49 

1 

344 

14,445 

7 

.. .. 

266 

4,449 

/ 

Prices  of  Agricultural  Implements  from  1870  to  1889  Inclusive. 
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Butter. 


Erie. 

Carlisle. 

1876. 

January . 

Cents. 

20-22 

Cents. 

30 

April . 

20-22 

20 

July . 

18-20 

15 

October . 

22-25 

20 

187 7. 

January, . 

22-25 

20 

April . 

20-22 

20 

July . . 

18 

12 

October . 

18-22 

22 

1878. 

January . 

20-22 

22 

April . 

20-25 

20 

July . 

18-14 

10 

October . 

17-18 

14 

1879. 

January . 

17-18 

18 

April . 

15-18 

14 

July . 

18-18 

08 

October . 

12-15 

12 

1880. 

January, . 

20-22 

22 

April, . 

25-27 

20 

July . 

10-18 

10 

October, . 

20-25 

18 

1881. 

January . 

20-25 

23 

April . 

20-25 

20 

July . 

15-10 

13 

October . 

23-25 

28 

1882. 

January . 

20-28 

27 

April . 

28-32 

20 

July . 

18-20 

12 

October . 

18-20 

20 

1883. 

January . 

28-30 

28 

April . 

28-30 

22 

July . 

20-23 

12 

October . 

20-23 

14 

1884. 

January . 

25-28 

25 

April, . 

28-35 

20 

July . 

20-25 

12 

October,  .  . 

25-28  1 

20 

15  A.  Statistics. 


1 

Chambersburg. 

Lancaster. 

|  Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia. 

Troy.  Pa. 

Bellefonte. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

( tents. 

28 

27 

28-30 

33-34 

30 

28 

28 

37-40 

38-40 

30 

14 

16 

17-18 

23-25 

15 

19 

26 

25-28 

40-44 

25 

24 

28 

20-22 

30-34 

25 

18 

25 

25-28 

28-30 

25 

12 

15 

14-16 

19-20 

10 

18 

22 

23-25 

28-30 

25 

20 

23 

22-25 

25-26 

20 

18 

22 

28-30 

28-30 

20 

08 

12 

08-09 

15-17 

10 

12 

17 

20-22 

21-22 

25 

13 

28-30 

15-18 

21-23 

20 

12 

18 

22 

20-23 

15 

07 

11-12 

08-09 

14 

10 

10 

15-10 

15-17 

20-22 

15 

17 

25-30 

22-23 

28-30 

25 

18 

28-30 

28-30 

30-32 

25 

08 

20 

12-14 

21 

12 

10 

20-25 

20-25 

27-28 

25 

22 

30-35 

20-22 

27-28 

25 

18 

30 

25-2S 

30-32 

25 

10 

10-18 

14-15 

22 

12* 

22 

28-30 

32-35 

28-29 

25-27 

30 

25 

37-40 

28-32 

31-32 

25-27 

35 

28 

37-42 

38-40 

41-42  ! 

35-40  1 

35 

.  12 

18-20 

1 8-20 

25 

22-23 

15 

18 

25-28 

28 

23-25  j 

30 

20 

30-33 

28-30 

35-36 

28-30  j 

30 

18 

28-30 

28-30 

25-27 

30-32  j 

25 

10 

17-20 

15-16 

21-22 

20 

12 

12 

20-22 

20-23 

27-28 

22 

20 

20 

30-35  | 

23-25 

37-38 

23-25 

30 

10 

25-30  1 

27-30 

34-35 

23-25 

26 

10 

10  j 

12-15 

20-21 

18 

15 

10  1 

23  ! 

22-25 

30-31  I 

18-20 

25 
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Butter —  Continued. 


Erie. 

Carlisle. 

ti 

off 

3 

s 

o 

Jjancaster. 

b£ 

U 

X 

+3 

Philadelphia. 

c£ 

>> 

3 

a> 

*3 

« 

1885. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents . 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

January . 

25-30 

20 

16 

28 

18-22 

32 

20-23 

25 

April . 

20-23 

15 

14 

20-23 

22-25 

24-25 

20-23 

20 

July . 

16-22 

12 

10 

14-18 

12-13 

19 

14 

12 

October . 

22-25 

20 

13 

16-20 

14-15 

21-22 

20-21 

20 

1886. 

January . 

22-25 

15 

14 

25 

10-19 

34-35 

22-24 

20 

April . 

22-25 

16 

16 

23-25 

20-22 

32-33 

22-24 

15 

July . 

18 

10 

10 

14-15 

15-16 

17 

15 

10 

October . 

25 

15 

12 

25 

17-18 

30 

18-20 

15 

1887. 

January . 

25 

25 

18 

32-38 

23-25 

30-31 

23-25 

25 

April . 

25 

22 

20 

25-28 

25-27 

31-32 

23-25 

25 

July . 

18 

12 

10 

17-18 

09-12 

22 

16 

15 

October . 

25 

15 

12 

25-28 

16-18 

27 

18-20 

20 

1888. 

January . 

25 

20 

15 

32-35 

24-25 

29-30 

20-23 

25 

April . 

30 

20 

IS 

25-2S 

25-27 

31 

20-23 

25 

July . 

20 

12 

12 

20-25 

13-15 

21-22 

17-18 

15 

October . 

23 

IT 

14 

28-30 

17-18 

25-26 

18-20 

20 

1889. 

January . 

25 

20 

16 

35 

m-12 

33-34 

22-23 

25 

April . 

26 

18 

20 

38 

121-13 

24 

20-25 

25 

July . 

16 

10 

10 

25 

09-10 

20 

16 

12 

October . 

20 

13 

16 

25-28 

10-11 

27 

18 

20 

Eggs. 


1876. 

January . 

28-30 

30 

25 

30 

27-28 

33 

25 

April, . 

.  18 

14 

14 

16 

14-15 

17 

15 

July . 

14 

15 

13 

18 

19-20 

1 94 -20V 

15 

October . 

19 

20 

18 

22 

18-20 

25-26 

15 

1877. 

January . 

28 

25 

24 

39 

28-29 

37-40 

25 

April . 

15 

13 

12 

15 

14-15 

16 

15 

July . 

14 

15 

12 

16 

15-16 

17-17* 

15 

October . 

16 

15 

13 

20 

10-17 

20-21 

12 

1878. 

January . 

20-22 

22 

20 

23 

21-22 

24-25 

20 

April . 

11-12 

9 

8 

10 

10 

11 

10 

July . 

11-12 

12 

12 

15 

13-14 

12 

12 

October . 

20-22 

14 

15 

19 

16-17 

21-22 

12 

1879. 

January . 

20-22 

20 

20 

25-28 

23-24 

27 

20 
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Eggs —  Continued. 


Erie. 

Carlisle, 

tii 

u 

3 

X>. 

® 

u 

o 

£3 

D 

o3 

5 

U 

o> 

00 

rt 

o 

c 

cS 

xi 

bD 

u 

-Q 

Tj 

£ 

Philadelphia. 

Troy.  Pa. 

Bellefonte. 

1879. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

April . 

20-22 

11 

10 

14-15 

12 

14 

15 

July . 

12-13 

12 

12 

15-16 

124 

134-14 

10 

October . 

14-15 

14 

12 

16-18 

16-17 

19 

12 

1880. 

January . 

20-22 

20 

18 

22-25 

22-23 

22-234 

20 

April . 

10-11 

9 

9 

13-14 

10-10i 

13 

10 

July . 

10-11 

11 

10 

14-16 

13 

15 

10 

October . 

16-18 

18 

16 

20 

17-18 

22 

12 

1881. 

January . 

15-18 

22 

30 

40 

38-40 

40-45 

25 

April . 

15-16 

13 

12 

14-16 

14-15 

18-19 

12 

Julv . 

15-16 

12 

12 

16-18 

18-19 

161-17 

124 

October . 

17 

16 

17 

22-23 

19-20 

22-23 

22 

20 

1882. 

January . 

25-28 

27 

26 

28-30 

30-31 

22-23 

25 

25 

April . 

16 

13 

12 

18-20 

18-19 

19-20 

14-15 

15 

July . 

20 

16 

16 

22 

19-20 

23-25 

18 

20 

October . 

20 

20 

22 

25-28 

27-28 

20 

20 

1883. 

January . 

20 

28 

27 

28-30 

o 

co 

iM 

20-28$ 

27-28 

25 

April . 

25 

14 

14 

22-25 

18 

19-194 

13-14 

20 

July . 

17 

16 

16 

18-20 

17-18 

181 

15-16 

15 

October . 

20 

20 

20 

22-25 

24-25 

25$ 

18-20 

15 

1884. 

January . 

30-33 

25 

25 

32-35 

28-30 

31 

25 

30 

April . 

28-25 

16 

14 

16-18 

20 

22-221 

18 

28 

July . 

22 

15 

15 

1S-20 

17-18 

19, 

12 

12 

October . 

22 

18 

12 

24 

20 

23 

16 

15 

1885. 

January . 

25 

23 

20 

32 

27-28 

31 

22 

25 

April . 

25 

16 

13 

18-20 

16-17 

17 

12 

29 

July . 

15-16 

12 

ii 

15-18 

131-14 

141-15 

12 

12} 

October . 

15-18 

18 

17 

18-20 

17-18 

21 

17 

12$ 

1886. 

lanuary . 

28-32 

18 

20 

28-30 

22-23 

23 

23 

20 

April . 

25 

10 

10 

13-15 

12 

121 

13 

10 

July . 

16 

11 

10 

14-15 

13-14 

144-15 

12 

10 

October . 

15 

17 

18 

22-23 

19-20 

22 

16 

12} 

1887. 

January . 

25 

27 

30 

32-35 

26-27 

37-38 

24 

30 

April . 

15 

12 

12 

15-16 

13-14 

14 

12$-13 

15 

July . 

18 

14 

12  j 

16-18 

15 

15$— 16 

12 

12} 

October . 

18 

17 

16 

18-20 

20-21 

21d-22 

15 

15 

1888. 

anuary . j 

25 

22 

22  1 

25-28 

24-25 

24-25 

20 

25 
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Erie. 

Carlisle. 

Chambersburg. 

Lancaster. 

1 

Pittsburgh, 

l 

1 

Philadelphia. 

Troy,  Pa. 

Bellefonte. 

1 

1888. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

April,  .  .  . 

22 

13 

12 

18-20 

18-19 

20 

12 

i 

July,  .... 

20 

ii 

14 

17-18 

16-17 

17 

15 

i 

October,  .  . 

18 

25 

18 

22-24 

19-20 

21 

16 

i 

1889. 

January,  ,  . 

25 

16 

20 

25-28 

23-24 

234-24 

22-24 

2 

April,  .  ,  . 

12 

8 

8 

13-15 

11-12 

in 

10 

July . 

13 

13 

13 

16 

15-16 

151-16 

12 

1 

October.  .  . 

15 

18 

18 

25 

19-20 

22 

17-18 

i 

Potatoes. 


1876. 

•January, 

80  25- $0  35 

80  35 

SO  40-S0 

42 

$0 

April,  . 

25- 

35 

35 

40- 

42 

July,  .  . 

25 

35 

42- 

45 

October, 

95 

75 

65- 

75 

1877. 

January, 

1  10 

70 

1  25-  1 

50 

1 

April,  . 

I  00 

1  00 

1  30-  1 

35 

1 

July.  .  . 

1  15- 

1  20 

1  00 

*4  00-  4 

50 

1 

October. 

30- 

35 

50 

40- 

45 

1878. 

January, 

35- 

40 

40 

50- 

55 

$0  55- $0  65 

April,  * 

20- 

25 

30 

30- 

35 

60-  65 

July.  .  . 

25- 

30 

50 

*2  00-  2 

25 

+140-  1  50 

October, 

60- 

65 

60 

75- 

80 

60-  70 

1879. 

January, 

60- 

65 

80  70 

75 

$0  80-S0  90 

70- 

75 

80-  90 

April,  . 

80- 

85 

85 

75 

1  00-  1 

10 

80- 

85 

90-  95 

July,  .  . 

55- 

60 

80 

85 

1 

25 

*5  00-  5 

50 

*3  00-  3  50 

October, 

30- 

35 

45 

40 

60- 

65 

45- 

50 

35-  40 

1830. 

January, 

35- 

40 

55 

40 

60- 

75 

50- 

55 

50 

April,  . 

35- 

40 

40 

35 

65- 

70 

40- 

45 

45-  50 

July,  .  . 

35- 

40 

80 

80 

1 

25 

*3 

00 

+2  75-  3  25 

October, 

35- 

40 

35 

25 

75- 

80 

45- 

50 

45-  48 

1881. 

January, 

40- 

50 

40 

40 

70- 

75 

65- 

70 

60-  65 

April,  . 

50- 

60 

50 

50 

so- 

90 

85- 

90 

85-  88 

July,  .  . 

40- 

45 

40 

60 

1 

20 

*3  00-  3 

50 

+2  25-  3  00 

October, 

80- 

90 

80 

1  00 

1  00-  1 

05 

*3  00-  3 

25 

95-  1  00 

SO  75-S0  80 

1 

*Per  barrel, 

tNew. 

^Barrel. 
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Erie. 

Carlisle. 

fcci 

u 

a 

£5 

to 

t* 

© 

£5 

a 

c3 

£3 

O 

Lancaster. 

Pittsburgh, 

Philadelphia. 

Troy,  Pa. 

Bellefonte. 

1882. 

January,  .  . 

$1  00-81  10 

$1  00 

$0  90 

$1  00 

81  15-$1  20 

81  08-81  10 

80  75-80  80 

$1  25 

April,  .  .  . 

1  00-  1  10 

50 

1  10 

81  00-  1  10 

1  20-  1  25 

1  18-  1  20 

85-  1  00 

1  25 

July . 

1  40-  1  50 

65 

1  25 

1  20-  1  25 

1  10-  1  25 

*6  00-  6  50 

1  00 

1  25 

October,  .  . 

1  40-  1  50 

35 

70-  75 

70-  73 

35-  40 

50 

1883. 

January,  .  . 

1  40-  1  60 

45 

7a-  80 

90-  95 

80-  90 

50 

75 

April,  .  .  . 

75-  80 

40 

75-  85 

85-  90 

85-  90 

55 

1  00 

July . 

75-  80 

40 

75 

*1  75-  2  25 

+2  50-  3  00 

40 

1  00 

October,  .  . 

75-  80 

35 

35-  40 

55-  60 

50-  55 

40 

35 

1884: 

January,  .  . 

85-  90 

35 

40-  45 

40-  45 

38-  40 

35 

50 

April,  .  .  . 

85-  00 

35 

25-  30 

35-  40 

38-  40 

35 

40 

July,  .... 

1  00-  1  00 

80 

1  50 

*2  75-  3  25 

45-  50 

1  10-  1  25 

40 

October,  .  . 

40-  45 

40 

50-  55 

45-  50 

43-  45 

40 

30 

1885. 

January,  .  . 

50 

40 

45-  50 

45-  50 

45-  47 

40 

30 

April,  .  .  . 

50 

40 

50 

65-  70 

60-  65 

45 

30 

fuly . 

1  00 

85 

1  20 

*2  00-  2  25 

tl  75 

90-  1  00 

40 

Jctober,  .  . 

60 

40 

45-  50 

tl  40-  1  50 

50-  55 

45 

50 

1886. 

January,  .  . 

70 

40 

50-  55 

55-  50 

65-  68 

40 

40 

April,  .  .  . 

70 

40 

50-  60 

55-  50 

50-  55 

35 

40 

luly . 

1  25 

37 

40 

1  50 

*2  00-  2  25 

t2  50 

o5-  40 

40 

October,  .  . 

50 

35 

30 

55-  60 

45-  50 

45-  48 

35-  40 

40 

1887. 

anuary,  .  . 

50 

40 

40 

55-  60 

50-  55 

55-  58 

35 

40 

April,  .  .  . 

50 

35 

40 

55-  60 

50-  55 

65-  68 

35-  40 

40 

uly,  .... 

60 

80 

45 

1  40 

*2  50-  3  50 

70-  80 

40 

50 

Jctober,  .  . 

60 

50 

50 

60-  65 

85-  90 

68-  70 

50 

50 

1888. 

anuary,  .  . 

60 

50 

60 

50-  60 

80-  85 

75-  80 

55 

75 

April,  .  .  . 

1  00 

55 

60 

60-  70 

85-  90 

90-  95 

60 

75 

uly,  .... 

1  60 

60 

70 

60-  65 

*3  25-  3  50 

12  75-  3  00 

75 

75 

)ctober,  .  . 

35-  40 

35 

30 

50-  55 

35-  40 

50-  53 

40 

40 

1889. 

anuary,  .  . 

50 

30 

30 

45-  50 

37-  42 

45-  50 

30-  35 

30 

April,  .  .  . 

55 

35 

30 

40-  45 

30-  35 

25-  40 

20-  25 

30 

uly . 

1  30 

65 

30 

90-  1  00 

2  25-  2  50 

2  00-  2  50 

20 

1  20 

Jctober,  .  . 

45 

50 

40 

70-  80 

60-  65 

65 

50-  60 

50 

*Per  barrel,  new. 
-tBarrel. 
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Beans. 


6 

R 

Carlisle. 

bi) 

u. 

•S 

72 

u 

.a 

1 

o 

187  6. 

January,  .  . 

*i 

50- 

75 

$2 

00 

$2 

00 

April,  .  .  . 

1 

50- 

1 

75 

2 

00 

1 

50 

July . 

1 

25- 

1 

50 

2 

00 

1 

50 

October,  .  . 

1 

20- 

1 

.40 

2 

00 

1 

50 

1877. 

January.  .  . 

1 

80- 

2 

-00 

1 

50 

1 

20 

April,  .  .  . 

2 

00- 

2 

25 

$i 

50 

2  00 

1 

50 

July . 

2 

50- 

2 

75 

1 

50 

2 

00 

1 

75 

October,  .  . 

2 

50- 

2 

75 

1 

50 

2 

00 

1 

60 

1878. 

January,  .  . 

1 

75- 

2 

00 

1 

50 

2 

00 

1 

60 

April.  .  .  . 

1 

75- 

2 

00 

1 

50 

2 

00 

$1  25-  1 

60 

July,  .... 

1 

75- 

2 

00 

1 

50 

2 

00 

1  25-  1 

60 

October,  .  . 

1 

75- 

2 

00 

1 

50 

2 

00 

1 

60 

1879. 

January,  .  . 

1 

75- 

2 

00 

1 

50 

2 

00 

1 

60 

April,  .  .  . 

1 

50- 

1 

60 

1 

50 

2 

00 

1 

25 

July . 

1 

55- 

1 

60 

1 

50 

2 

00 

] 

25 

October,  .  . 

1 

30- 

1 

40 

1 

50- 

2 

00 

1 

25 

1880. 

January,  .  . 

1 

40- 

1 

(50 

1 

50 

2  00 

1 

50 

April,  .  .  . 

1 

40- 

1 

60 

1 

50- 

2 

00 

1 

20 

July . 

1 

40- 

1 

60 

1 

50- 

2  00 

1 

20 

October,  .  . 

1 

40- 

1 

60 

1 

50- 

2 

00 

1 

20 

1881. 

January,  .  . 

1 

40- 

1 

60 

1 

75 

1 

25 

April,  .  .  , 

1 

60- 

1 

90 

1 

75 

1 

25 

July . 

1 

60- 

1 

90 

1 

50 

1 

25 

October.  .  . 

1 

60- 

1 

90 

1 

50 

1 

50 

1882. 

January,  .  . 

2 

50- 

3 

00 

2 

00 

2 

50 

April,  .  .  . 

2 

50 

3 

00 

i 

75 

3 

00 

July . 

2 

50- 

3 

00 

1 

75 

3 

00 

October,  .  . 

2 

50- 

3 

00 

3 

00 

1883. 

January,  .  . 

2 

50- 

3 

00 

2 

25 

April,  .  .  . 

2 

50- 

3 

00 

2 

25 

July . 

2 

50- 

3 

00 

2 

25 

October.  .  . 

2 

50- 

3 

00 

2 

25 

1884. 

January,  .  . 

3 

00 

2 

25 

April,  .  .  . 

3 

00 

2 

25 

July . 

2 

50 

2 

25 

October.  .  . 

1 

40- 

3 

50 

2 

25 

Lancaster. 

Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia. 

Troy,  Pa. 

Bellefonte. 

$1  40 

1  10 

1  00 

$0  90-  1  00 

1  90-  2  00 

1  85-  2  00 

3  00 

2  00-  2  25 

2  20-  2  30 

1  90 

1  80-  1  90 

1  75-  1  80 

1  75-  1  80 

1  50-  1  60 

1  40-  1  45 

1  45-  1  50 

1  7,5-  1  80 

1  50-  1  55 

1  35-  1  40 

3  50-  1  60 

1  60-  1  75 

1  85-  1  90 

2  50-  2  75 

*2  00-  2  50 

3  40-  3  50 

2  00-  2  50 

3  60-  3  75 

2  25-  2  50 

3  50-  3  60 

2  40-  2  50 

1  75-  2  00 

2  40-  2  50 

1  75-  2  00 

2  40-  2  50 

2  50-  2  60 

2  40-  2  50 

2  55-  2  65 

2  50-  2  60 

. 

1  75-  1  85 
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Erie. 

ii 

Carlisle. 

Chambersburg. 

1 

Lancaster. 

"bl 

2 

T. 

£ 

1 

[  | 

!  a; 

'O 

2 

a< 

C3 

cu 

Eh 

Bellefonte. 

1885. 

January.  .  . 

*2  50 

$1  75-82  25 

SI  60-81  70 

April,  .  .  . 

3  00 

1  75-  2  25 

1  55-  1  60 

July . 

*2  40-  2  50 

1  75-  2  25 

1  60-  1  65 

October,  .  . 

2  50 

1  75-  2  25 

1  50-  1  55 

1886. 

January,  .  . 

I  75-  2  00 

1  75-  2  25 

1  60-  1  65 

April.  .  .  . 

2  10-  2  25 

1  75^  2  25 

1  40-  1  50 

July . 

2  75-  3  00 

$1  25 

1  75 

1  40-  1  50 

October,  .  . 

3  10-  3  25 

1  25 

1  75 

1  65-  1  70 

1887. 

- 

January,  .  . 

3  00 

1  60 

1  75 

1  40-  1  60 

April,  .  .  . 

2  50 

1  60 

2  00 

1  40-  1  50 

July . 

2  50 

1  50 

1  75 

1  90 

October,  .  . 

2  00 

1  50 

2  25 

2  20-  2  25 

1888 

January,  .  . 

3  25 

1  75 

2  50 

2  00-  2  25 

April,  .  .  . 

3  15 

2  00 

2  25 

2  50-  2  65 

1  50-  2  00 

July . 

2  50 

1  75 

2  00 

2  55-  2  65 

2  00-  2  50 

October,  .  . 

2  75 

1  50 

1  75 

1  90-  2  00 

2  00-  2  25 

1889. 

January,  .  . 

2  75 

1  50 

2  25 

2  00-  2  10 

1  25-  1  75 

April,  .  .  . 

3  10 

1  50 

1  50 

. 

1  90-  2  00 

1  50-  1  75 

July,-.  .  .  . 

2  60 

1  50 

1  50 

. 

2  20-  2  30 

1  50-  1  75 

October.  .  . 

2  25 

1  50 

1  50 

. 1 

2  30-  2  40 

1  50-  2  00 

Lard. 


1876. 

January,  .  . 

Cents. 

13-14 

Cents. 

15 

Cents. 

12* 

Cen  ts . 

12 

Cents. 

Cents . 

Cents. 

Cents. 

12 

April.  .  .  . 

13-14 

13 

12* 

13 

12 

July,  .  .  . 

13-14 

13 

m 

12 

15 

October,  .  . 

11-12 

ii 

09 

n 

15 

.  1877. 

January,  .  . 

11-12 

10 

09 

09* 

10 

April,  .  .  . 

10-11 

09 

09 

09 

10 

July,  .  .  . 

10-11 

09 

09 

10 

10 

October.  .  . 

09-10 

os 

07* 

081 

08 

1878. 

January.  .  . 

08-09 

08 

07 

07* 

08 

April,  .  .  . 

07-08 

08 

06 

07 

07 

July,  .  .  . 

07-08 

07 

06 

07 

06 

October.  .  . 

061-07 

07-08 

07 

08 

1 

07 
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Erie. 

Carlisle. 

Chambersburg. 

s-i 

O 

+9 

tn 

& 

« 

C 

c3 

Pittsburgh . 

Philadelphia. 

Troy.  Pa. 

Bellefonte. 

1879. 

Cents . 

Cents . 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

January,  .  . 

061-07 

06-07 

05 

08 

April,  .  .  . 

061-07 

06-07 

06 

OS-09 

06 

July.  .  .  . 

071-0S 

06-07 

06 

07-08 

06 

October,  .  . 

064-07 

06 

05} 

08 

06 

1880. 

January,  .  . 

061-07 

061 

06 

08-09 

06 

April,  .  .  . 

061-07 

07 

06 

08-09 

07 

July.  .  .  . 

061-07 

071 

06 

10 

07 

October,  .  . 

061-07 

07 

064 

09-10 

08 

1881. 

January,  .  . 

08-09 

071 

064 

09-10 

08 

April.  .  ,  . 

08-09 

08 

08 

10-11 

08 

July.  .  .  . 

09-10 

10 

09 

12-13 

09 

October,  .  . 

11-12 

11 

09 

U 

12 

1882. 

January,  .  . 

11-12 

11 

10 

13-14 

12 

April.  .  .  . 

11-12 

08 

12 

14-15 

12 

July.  .  .  . 

11-12 

18 

12 

14 

14 

October.  .  . 

11-12 

18 

18 

15-16 

15 

1883. 

January.  .  . 

11-12 

11 

10 

18-15 

15 

April,  .  .  . 

11-12 

10 

11 

14 

15 

July,  .  .  . 

11-12 

12 

11 

13-14 

14 

October,  .  . 

11-12 

10 

09 

14-15 

14 

1884. 

January,  .  . 

08-09 

08 

08 

12-13 

10 

April,  .  .  . 

08-09 

09 

09 

12-13 

10 

July.  .  .  . 

09-10 

09 

09 

10-12 

10 

October,  .  . 

09-10 

09 

08} 

10-12 

12 

lass. 

January,  .  . 

08-09 

09 

071 

10 

10 

April,  .  .  . 

08-09 

os 

071 

10-11 

10 

July,  .  .  . 

08-09 

08 

07} 

09-10 

OS 

October.  .  . 

08-09 

08 

06} 

0S--.J  . 

08 

1886. 

January.  .  . 

06 

06 

OS  -09  j . 

08 

April.  .  .  . 

06 

05 

08-01  . 

07 

July,  .  .  . 

06 

05 

08-09 

07 

October.  .  . 

07 

06 

0S-09 

07 

1887. 

January,  .  . 

061 

06 

08-09 

07 

April,  .  .  . 

071 

06 

09-10 

07 

July,  .  .  . 

071 

07 

09-10 

08 

October.  .  . 

071 

07 

09-10 

08 
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Erie. 

Carlisle. 

Chambersburg. 

i 

Jjancaster. 

Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia. 

Troy.  Pa. 

Bellefonte. 

1888. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

January.  .  . 

08 

or 

08-10 

08 

April.  .  .  . 

08 

or 

08-10 

08 

Inly,  .  .  . 

09 

08 

08-10 

08 

October,  .  . 

091 

09 

08-10 

09 

1889. 

January,  .  . 

09 

10 

09-10 

10 

April.  .  .  . 

‘08 

OS 

09-10 

10 

July,  .  .  . 

09 

08 

10-12 

10 

October,  .  . 

CO 

o 

08 

10-12 

08 

1876. 
January. 

April,  . 

July. 

October. 

1877. 

January, 

April.  . 

July. 

October. 

1878. 

January, 

April.  . 

July. 

October. 

1879. 
January, 

April.  . 

July. 

October, 

1880. 

January, 

April,  . 

July, 

October, 

1881. 

January, 

April,  . 

July, 

October. 


Chickens. 


08-10 

12 

12-13 

12-15 

13 

10-12 

12-15 

12 

12-15 

11 

08-10 

11 

12-13 

08-10 

ii 

11-12 

12-15 

12-14 

10 

12-13 

12-14 

12-14 

08 

09-10 

10-12 

08-10 

07  i 

11-12 

08-10 

08-10 

09 

09-10 

10-12 

08-10 

09 

10-11 

08-10 

08-10 

09 

10-11 

10-12 

08-10 

Pair. 

50-75 

08-09 

08-09 

08-10 

35-50 

13-14 

11-13 

08-10 

20-33 

11-12 

10 

08-10 

25-40 

09-10 

09-11 

08-10 

30-35 

08-10 

11-13 

08-10 

40-45 

10-11 

12-14 

08-10 

30-45 

09-10 

10-12 

08-10 

30-50 

08-10 

10-12 

08-10 

35-40 

09-10 

12-15 

08-10 

35-50 

15-16 

16-18 

08-10 

35-50 

15-16 

08-10 

30-50 

15-16 

10-12 

08 
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6 

Carlisle. 

bi 

£ 

OS 

u 

0 

.0 

E 

e i 

SZ 

O 

Lancaster. 

£ 

m 

+3 

jv 

Philadelphia. 

Troy.  Pa. 

Beflefonte. 

1X82. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents . 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Pa  i  r. 

January,  .  . 

08-10 

35-55 

10-12 

14-16 

07-08 

April,  .  .  . 

08-10 

40-45 

15-16 

16-17 

July.  .  .  . 

10-12 

35-45 

11-12 

18-20 

October,  .  . 

10-12 

35-55 

16-18 

1883. 

January,  .  . 

10-12 

30-35 

14-15 

14-15 

10 

April,  .  .  . 

10-12 

40-70 

16-18 

18-20 

July,  .  .  . 

10-12 

35-50 

14-16 

17-18 

October,  .  . 

10-12 

45-60 

16-17 

13-14 

1884. 

January,  .  . 

12 

40-60 

10-12 

12-13 

08 

April,  .  .  . 

17-18 

40-60 

14-15 

15 

08 

July,  .  .  . 

16-18 

45-75 

12-13 

16-17 

October,  .  . 

14 

30-45 

10-11 

16-17 

08 

1885. 

January,  .  . 

10-12 

35-50 

11-12 

11-12 

08 

April,  .  .  . 

14 

45-70 

16-17 

'  15-16 

08 

July,  .  .  . 

15 

40-75 

14-15 

144-15 

08 

October,  .  . 

15 

35-65 

12-13 

124-13 

09 

1886. 

January,  .  . 

15 

30-60 

09-10 

10-11 

April,  .  .  . 

14 

35-70 

10-11 

13-14 

July.  .  .  . 

121 

75-80 

00-10 

13 

October,  .  . 

10 

40-60 

10-11 

12 

1887. 

January,  .  . 

10 

30-50 

08-09 

14-15 

April,  .  .  . 

12 

40-60 

13-14 

13 

July,  .  .  . 

124 

40-60 

12-13 

124-13 

October,  .  . 

12 

35-45 

12-13 

12 

1888. 

January,  .  . 

10 

40-50 

09-10 

10-11 

06 

April,  .  .  . 

15 

40-50 

12-13 

13-14 

,07-08 

July,  .  .  . 

13 

40-50 

10-12 

14 

October,  .  . 

12 

40-50 

13-14 

13-14 

1889. 

January,  .  . 

12 

35-50 

10-12 

11-12 

08-09 

April.  .  .  . 

14 

35-50 

13-14 

14 

08 

July,  .  .  . 

14 

45 

11-12 

134-14 

October,  .  . 

13 

30-50 

12-14 

13-14 

Off.  Doc.]  Statistics— Farming  and  Farm  Values. 
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Wheat. 


Erie. 

;  Carlisle. 

(x 

z 

Cfl 

<D 

a 

c3 

43 

u 

Lancaster. 

43 

U 

u. 

z 

CO 

Philadelphia. 

Troy.  Pa. 

Bellefonte. 

1876. 

January,  .  . 

$1  30 

51  25 

51  20 

81  20-$l  30 

$1  40 

$1  20 

April,  .  .  . 

1  35 

1  25 

1  30 

1  30-  1  35 

81  49-  1  50 

1  25 

July . 

1  35 

1  35 

1  25 

1  30-  1  35 

1  38-  1  42 

1  25 

October,  .  . 

1  35 

1  05 

1  10 

1  15-  1  18 

1  15-  1  22 

1  00 

1877. 

January,  .  . 

1  50 

1  25 

1  15 

1  40-  1  45 

1  45-  1  47 

'  1  30 

April,  .  .  . 

1  60 

1  45 

1  35 

1  52-  1  55 

1  64-  1  66 

1  40 

July . 

2  00 

1  60 

1  60 

1  88-  1  92 

2  10-  2  15 

1  80 

October,  .  . 

51  30-  1  35 

1  25 

1  30 

1  37-  1  40 

1  48 

1  35 

1878. 

January,  .  . 

1  30-  1  35 

1  25 

1  22 

1  33-  1  35 

1  43-  1  44 

1  30 

April.  .  .  . 

1  25-  1  30 

1  15 

1  15 

1  IS-  1  22 

1  37-  1  38 

1  15 

July . 

1  12-  1  15 

1  00 

1  00 

1  07-  1  10 

1  13-  1  15 

1  00 

October,  .  . 

95 

90 

90 

93-  95 

1  101-1  11 

90 

1879. 

January,  .  . 

95 

95 

90 

93-  95 

1  064-1  07 

90 

April,  .  .  . 

95-  1  00 

1  00 

1  02 

98-  1  03 

1  16-  1  17 

1  00 

July . 

1  00-  1  05 

1  05 

1  02 

1  08-  1  10 

1  20 

1  05 

October,  .  . 

1  10-  1  15 

1  10 

1  00 

1  15-  1  17 

1  40 

1  15 

1880. 

January,  .  . 

1  35-  1  40 

1  42 

1  40 

1  39-  I  40 

1  52-  1  524 

1  45 

April,  .  .  . 

1  28-  1  30 

1  25 

1  20 

1  31-  1  33 

1  40 

1  25 

July . 

1  13-  1  15 

90 

1  00 

1  06-  1  08 

1  10-  1  12 

1  00 

October,  .  . 

95-  1  00 

85 

95 

95-  1  00 

1  14-  1  15 

95 

1881. 

January.  .  . 

1  10-  1  12 

1  00 

1  00 

1  03-  1  05 

1  15 

1  00 

April.  .  .  . 

1  10 

1  05 

1  05 

1  05-  1  06 

1  19-  1  20 

1  00 

July . 

1  10 

1  12 

1  12 

1  10-  1  12 

1  18-  1  20 

1  00 

October,  .  . 

1  40 

1  32 

1  42 

1  35-  1  40 

1  48-  1  51 

1  35 

1882. 

January.  .  . 

1  35 

1  32 

1  32 

1  35-  1  36 

1  39A-1  40 

1  30 

April,  .  .  . 

1  30-  1  35 

1  08 

I  30 

1  35-  1  38 

1  40-  1  43 

1  25 

July . 

1  30-  1  35 

1  10 

1  25 

1  30-  1  35 

1  32-  1  34 

1  25 

October,  .  . 

1  30-  1  35 

95 

95 

1  04 

1  00 

1883. 

January,  .  . 

1  30-  1  35 

95 

98 

1  02-  1  04 

1  04-  1  06 

1  00 

April.  .  .  . 

1  05 

1  10 

1  12 

1  16-  1  18 

1  16-  1  20 

1  10 

July . 

1  05 

1  10 

1  10 

1  13-  1  15 

1  13* 

1  10 

October,  .  . 

1  05 

1  02 

1  03 

1  10-  1  13 

1  11-  1  12 

1  05 

1884. 

January,  .  . 

1  05 

1  05 

1  00 

1  09-  1  10 

1  07-  1  09 

$1  15-81  20 

1  00 

April,  .  .  . 

1  05 

1  07 

1  00 

1  07-  1  08 

1  02-  1  05 

1  05-  1  10 

95 

July . 

1  05 

1  OO 

1  00 

1  05-  1  00 

95-  97 

1  05-  1  10 

<H) 

October,  .  . 

1  05- 

82 

75  1 . 

87-  88  ! 

85 

1  05-  1  10 

75 
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Wheat —  Continued. 


1HH5. 

January. 

April,  . 
July.  .  . 
October. 

me. 

January. 
April,  . 
July,  .  . 
October, 

1887. 

January, 

April,  . 
July,  .  . 
October, 

1888. 

January, 

April,  . 

July.  .  . 

October, 

1889. 

January, 

April,  . 

July,  .  . 

October, 


Chambersburg. 

Lancaster. 

Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia. 

05 

C* 

>> 

C 

L 

E-i 

Bellefonte. 

78 

82 

$0  81-80  82 

$0  91 

$0  80 

75 

82 

81 

89-  90 

88 

80 

80 

90 

90 

1  03-  1  05 

934 

80 

95 

88 

85 

94-  95 

934 

95 

85 

90 

84 

98-  99 

87 

1  05 

90 

92 

85 

96-  97 

92 

1  00 

88 

80 

75 

85-  86 

85 

890-  1  00 

85 

78 

75 

83-  834 

83 

90 

80 

82 

80 

87-  87} 

93 

90 

80 

83 

80 

88-  89 

89 

90 

80 

80 

85 

85-  86 

85 

90-  1  00 

85 

75 

80 

79-  80 

801 

90-  1  00 

85 

82 

80 

92-  93 

95 

90 

80 

85 

88 

90-  91 

90 

90-  1  00 

80 

95 

88 

92-  93 

89 

90-  1  00 

80 

03 

93 

99-  1  00 

1  044 

90-  1  00 

95 

93 

94 

1  07-  1  08 

.  971 

1  10-  1  15 

95 

98 

92 

1  04-  1  05 

1  06 

1  00-  1  10 

97 

85 

93 

911-  92 

95 

1  00 

90 

75 

91 

84-  85 

83 

90-  1  00 

80 

Corn. 


1876. 

January.  .  . 

Cents. 

70 

Cents. 

60 

Cents. 

50 

Cents. 

Cents. 

50-55 

Cents. 

70-71 

Cents. 

Cents. 

55 

April,  .  .  . 

50-52 

45 

52 

56-58 

64 

45 

July,  .... 

50-52 

45 

44 

47-53 

63 

45 

October,  .  . 

50-52 

47 

45 

54-57 

60-62 

*0 

1877. 

January,  .  . 

50-52 

45 

45 

55-57 

60 

45 

April,  .  .  . 

50-52 

42 

40 

49-51 

54-541 

July . 

54-56 

48 

45 

53-54 

61-62 

50 

October,  .  . 

54-55 

52 

50 

53-55 

61-62 

50 

1878. 

January,  .  . 

48-50 

50 

47 

46-48 

64-65 

45 

April.  .  .  . 

50-52 

42 

40 

44-45 

52-55 

40 

July . 

43-45 

35 

40 

45-46 

46-46* 

40 

October,  .  . 

43-45 

45 

53 

45-48 

52-524 

50 
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Corn — Continued. 


Erie, 

Carlisle. 

hi 

£■. 

S3 

•ji 

u 

<u 

JO 

a 

C3 

A 

O 

Lancaster. 

Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia. 

Troy,  Pa. 

Bellefonte. 

1X79. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

January,  .  . 

43-45 

40 

50 

55-60 

36-37 

43-44 

50 

April,  .  .  . 

43-45 

33 

50 

50-55 

38-39 

44-45 

45 

July . 

43-45 

38 

50 

60 

42-43 

44 

50 

October,  .  . 

45-46 

43 

45 

50-55 

47-50 

59-60 

50 

0X60. 

January,  .  . 

48-50 

49 

45 

65 

50-51 

62-63 

50 

April.  .  .  . 

45-48 

44 

42 

60-65 

45-46 

55-554 

50 

July . 

45-48 

40 

40 

65 

43-44 

51-52 

45 

October,  .  . 

45-46 

45 

42 

55 

47-48 

54-55 

50 

1XX1. 

January,  .  . 

48-50 

42 

42 

60-65 

48-49 

54 

50 

April,  .  .  . 

48-50 

45 

43 

65 

50-51 

554-56 

45 

July . 

48-50 

49 

45 

65 

55-56 

57-58 

45 

October,  .  . 

00-65 

75 

70 

60 

76-77 

75 

75 

75 

1XX2. 

January,  .  . 

"0-75 

75 

75 

85 

68-70 

69 

75-80 

75 

April,  .  .  . 

75 

45 

70 

85 

76-77 

84 

80 

75 

July . 

85 

90 

90 

88 

81-82 

92 

90-1  00 

80 

October,  .  . 

85 

85 

90 

90 

70-71 

90 

80 

1X83. 

January,  .  . 

85 

50 

55 

75 

52 

55-60 

70-75 

80 

April,  .  .  . 

62 

56 

55 

75 

57-58 

60-66 

75-80 

70 

July . 

62 

50 

50 

77 

56-57 

55-61 

63 

65 

October,  .  . 

62 

53 

52 

75 

57-59 

58-61 

63 

60 

1X84. 

January,  .  . 

65 

50 

50 

55-60 

56-57 

59-61 

63 

60 

April,  .  .  . 

65 

50 

50 

55-60 

56-57 

52-57 

65-75 

65 

July,  .... 

65 

53 

50-52 

55-60 

60-62 

58-69 

65-75 

60 

October,  .  . 

65 

58 

60 

55-60 

57-58 

62-64 

63-65 

65 

1885. 

January.  .  . 

38 

45 

44-45 

49-50 

50 

65 

April,  .  .  . 

40 

45 

48 

49-50 

50 

65 

July . 

45 

55-60 

51-52 

53 

50 

50 

October,  .  . 

43 

55-60 

46-47 

48-49 

50 

50 

1S8S. 

January,  .  . 

38 

60 

38-39 

43-44 

50-52 

50 

April,  .  .  . 

37 

38 

414-42 

44-45 

50 

50 

July . 

37 

38 

56-60 

42-424 

42-43 

50 

50 

October,  .  . 

43 

40 

55-60 

45-46 

47-48 

50 

50 

1887. 

January,  .  . 

38 

40 

55-60 

44-45 

45-46 

50 

50 

April,  .  .  . 

38 

40 

55-60 

454-46 

46-47 

50 

50 

July,  .... 

40 

40 

55-60 

43-44 

494 

50 

45 

October,  .  . 

45 

40 

50-55 

48-49 

52 

50 

45 
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Corn —  Continued. 


Erie. 

Carlisle. 

bit 

.o 

u 

a 

a 

U 

Lancaster. 

Pittsburgh. 

I 

Philadelphia. 

Troy,  Pa. 

Bellefonte. 

1***. 

Cents. 

Cents . 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cen  ts. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

January  .  . 

50 

40-44 

(10 

574-58 

58-59 

00 

April.  .  .  . 

50 

50 

00 

50-57 

02-03 

00 

45 

July . 

45 

55 

00 

534-54 

58 

05-70 

45 

October  .  . 

45 

45 

00 

49-50 

52-53 

65-70 

50 

1H*9. 

January.  .  . 

32 

45 

50 

39-40 

45 

56 

45 

April,  .  .  . 

33 

35 

50 

37-37* 

41-42 

50 

40 

July . 

33 

42 

50 

39-39} 

43-44 

45 

40 

October.  .  . 

25 

42 

50 

381-39 

40-41 

45 

40 

Oats. 


1*76. 

January  .  . 

40 

35 

35 

39-40 

42-46 

35 

April,  .  .  . 

38-40 

32 

32 

39-40 

40-44 

30 

July.  .  .  . 

38-40 

25 

20 

32-33 

27-35 

30 

October.  .  . 

38-40 

28 

30 

36-37 

60-62 

25 

1*77. 

January  .  . 

35-38 

30 

30 

38-39 

37-39 

30 

April  .  .  . 

38-40 

32 

30 

39-40 

41-43 

30 

July.  .  .  . 

50-52 

35 

35 

43-44 

43-45 

40 

October  .  . 

30-32 

25 

30 

30-3! 

34-344 

25 

1*7* 

January,  .  . 

30-32 

25 

27 

30-32 

35-36 

'so 

April,  .  .  . 

35-36 

27 

25 

29-31 

33-34 

25 

July  .  .  . 

28-30 

20 

22 

26-27 

30-31 

25 

October  .  . 

26-30 

20 

25 

24-25 

28-30 

25 

1*79 

January  .  . 

26-28 

25 

25 

30 

27-28 

28-29 

30 

April.  .  .  . 

26-28 

23 

25 

30  33 

29-30 

304-31 

25 

July.  .  .  . 

30-35 

30 

25 

30-33 

31-32 

34-35 

30 

October  .  . 

28-30 

28 

25 

30-37 

32-33 

39-41 

30 

1**0. 

January  .  . 

40 

40 

38 

42-45 

43-44 

47-48 

40 

April  .  .  . 

40 

38 

35 

47-4S 

39-40 

45-46 

40 

July,  .  .  . 

36-38 

32 

32- 

46-48 

31-32 

40-41 

40 

October.  .  . 

28-30 

28 

30 

36-38 

35-36 

39 

30 

1**1. 

January  .  . 

38-40 

35 

30 

42-47 

39-40 

40-45 

35 

April.  .  .  . 

38-40 

33 

30 

45-47 

39-40 

42-43 

35 

July.  .  .  . 

38-40 

35 

30 

45-47 

40-42 

37-39 

40 

October  .  . 

40-44 

42 

45 

45 

50-52 

47-48 

45-50 

45 
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Oats —  Con  tin  ued. 


Erie. 

Carlisle. 

1882. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

January,  .  . 

48 

45 

April.  .  ,  . 

55 

33 

July.  .  .  . 

80 

55 

October,  .  . 

tiO 

25-35 

1883. 

January.  .  . 

60 

35-40 

April.  .  .  . 

45 

45 

July,  .  .  . 

45 

35 

October.  .  . 

45 

25 

1884. 

January,  .  . 

40 

33 

April.  .  .  . 

40 

35 

July,  .  .  . 

40 

so 

October,  .  . 

40 

27 

1885. 

January.  .  . 

25 

April,  .  .  . 

2S 

July.  .  .  . 

32 

October,  .  . 

30 

1886. 

January,  .  . 

30 

April.  .  .  . 

32 

July,  .  .  . 

30 

October.  .  . 

25 

1887. 

January.  .  . 

30 

April.  .  .  . 

2S 

July  .  .  . 

28 

October.  .  . 

25 

1888. 

January,  .  . 

30 

April.  .  .  . 

32 

July.  .  .  . 

2S 

October.  .  . 

25 

1889. 

January,  .  . 

27 

April  .  .  . 

27 

July  .  .  . 

27 

October  .  . 

20 

-Q 

X 

s 

-Q 

a 

- 

o 

5 

33 

03 

o 

03 

Pittsburgh. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

45 

53-58 

48-49 

48 

52-55 

52-53 

55 

03-00 

00-02 

40 

40-50 

38 

50-53 

40-41 

45 

47-53 

4S-49 

43 

50-00 

38-39  1 

32 

3S-40 

30-32 

30-32 

3S-40 

35-37 

30-32 

3S-40 

37-38 

30-35 

45-50 

35-36 

25-30 

40-45 

284-29 

28 

29-30 

30 

35-30 

32 

30-38 

30 

27-28  1 

40 

. 

31-32  j 

30-32 

.... 

34-35 

,  30 

37-40 

311-32 

30 

37-40 

27*-29 

30 

38-40 

311  -32} 

30 

38-40 

324-33 

30 

3S-40 

30-30* 

30 

38 

29-30 

30 

35 

35* -30 

35 

35 

30-37 

35 

35 

30-37 

28 

35 

27-28 

28 

30 

31-31* 

27 

29 

29-294 

30 

30 

28-28* 

30 

30 

22*-23 

Philadelphia. 

Troy,  Pa. 

Bellefonte. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

49-50 

45 

50 

57-58 

45-48 

50 

04-05 

00 

50 

20-27 

35 

40 

45-47 

40 

45 

50-51* 

42 

45 

39-41 

38-40 

45 

40-42 

32-35 

35 

35-37 

32-35 

35 

40-42 

35-38 

40 

35-37 

35-38 

40 

31-33 

35-38 

35 

34-35 

30 

35 

37-3S 

30 

35 

39-40 

30 

35 

33-34 

35 

35 

39-40 

33-35 

35 

39-40 

35 

30 

37-38 

35-37 

30 

34-35 

32 

30 

38-39 

35 

30 

35-30 

35 

30 

38-38} 

35-38 

30 

30-37 

35-40 

30 

40-41 

38-40 

30 

41-42 

38-40 

30 

42-43 

45 

30 

34-35 

32-35 

25 

35 

32 

27 

33-33* 

35 

27 

33 

32-33 

27 

27-28 

32-33 

25 
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Eye. 


Erie. 

Carlisle 

Ol 

•O 

a 

a 

K 

c5 

CP 

C 

a 

c- 

5 

<n 

£ 

OP 

'O 

a 

2 

0- 

Troy,  Pu 

c 

o 

OP 

75 

pa 

is:  6. 

January,  .  . 

$0  75 

10  75 

$0  80-80  88 

80  87-80  90 

$0 

April.  .  .  . 

70 

65 

80- 

82 

81- 

85 

July . 

65 

60 

75- 

77 

80 

October.  .  . 

50 

50 

63- 

65 

76 

18 77. 

January,  .  . 

50 

60 

73- 

75 

77  - 

80 

1 

April,  .  .  . 

55 

60 

68- 

70 

77- 

83 

July . 

60 

65 

73- 

75 

80- 

S5 

October,  .  . 

55 

50 

58 

60 

70 

5 

1878. 

January.  .  . 

55 

55 

65 

72- 

73 

5 

April,  .  .  . 

50 

50 

60- 

63 

69- 

70 

£ 

July . 

45 

45 

57- 

60 

58- 

60 

5 

October,  .  . 

45 

50 

53- 

55 

58- 

60 

5 

1879 

January.  .  . 

45 

45 

55- 

57 

56- 

57 

5 

April,  .  .  . 

42 

45 

55- 

57 

58 

5 

July . 

45 

45 

58 

60 

61 

5 

October,  .  . 

45 

45 

72- 

75 

75 

51 

1880. 

January,  .  . 

70 

75 

92- 

95 

97- 

9S 

5 

April  .  .  . 

70 

70 

88- 

90 

90 

5 

July . 

60 

70 

88- 

89 

85 

5 

October,  .  . 

65 

70 

90- 

95 

93 

5 

1881. 

January,  .  . 

1  00 

SO 

95- 

97 

91- 

92 

6 

April,  .  .  . 

75 

85 

1  12-  1 

15 

1  03-  1 

05 

6 

July . 

80 

80 

1  03-  1 

05 

90 

6 

October,  .  . 

75 

90 

1  17-  1 

18 

1 

10 

7, 

1882. 

January.  .  . 

80 

95 

1  07-  1 

09 

97- 

98 

8( 

April,  .  .  . 

75 

90 

1  03-  1 

05 

86- 

88 

8( 

July . 

80 

90 

82- 

83 

80- 

81 

8( 

October,  .  . 

65 

65 

« 

6S- 

70 

8( 

1883 

January,  .  . 

60 

60 

70 

64- 

67 

8C 

April  .  .  , 

60 

CO 

68- 

70 

68- 

70 

Tc 

July . 

60 

60 

68- 

70 

65- 

67 

7C 

October,  .  . 

55 

55 

66- 

68 

60- 

61 

65 

1884. 

January,  ,  . 

55 

50-56 

68- 

70 

65 

65 

April.  .  .  , 

55 

50-56 

69- 

71 

65 

65 

July . 

55 

50-60 

71- 

72 

70 

65 

October.  .  . 

55  | 

55-60 

60- 

62 

64- 

65 

65 
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Rye —  Continued. 


1885. 

January 

April.  . 
July.  .  . 
October 

1886 

January 

April  . 
July.  .  . 
October. 

1887. 

January 

April,  . 
Ally  .  . 
Jctober. 

1888. 

anuary. 

Lpril  . 

uly  .  . 

October 

1889 

anuary. 

ipril 

uly  .  . 

'ctober. 


6 

£ 


Cents. 


Carlisle. 

Chambersburg 

Lancaster. 

i 

Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia 

Troy,  Pa. 

Bellefonte. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

50 

60 

62-64 

624-63 

•  65 

50 

60 

73-75 

70 

60 

,  55 

60 

78-80 

70 

50 

55 

60 

64-65 

65 

50 

60 

80 

70-72 

70 

50 

57 

60 

71-72 

65 

50 

57 

56 

65-66 

70 

50 

45 

43 

55-56 

65 

50 

45 

50 

63-64 

57  58 

50 

45 

50 

60-61 

53 

50 

45 

50 

62-63 

52 

50 

45 

45 

54-55 

52 

50 

45 

45 

72-73 

50 

50 

55 

72-73 

50 

50 

55 

75-754 

50 

50 

50 

61-614 

50 

50 

56 

62-624 

50 

45 

46 

54-55 

45 

45 

54 

51-52 

45 

40 

54  . 

51-52 

. 

45 
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Buckwheat,  Bellefonte. 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889 

January . 

$0  50 

80  50 

$0  50 

80  50 

$0  50 

$0  50 

SO  50 

$0  50 

80  50 

80  50 

80  50 

80  50 

80  50 

80  5 

April . 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

5 

July . 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

5 

October,  . 

* 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

5 

Buckwheat,  Tp.oy,  Pa. 


January .  -j 

90 

95 

75 

77 

75 

95 

45 

50 

40 

45 

40 

48 

50 

April, . ■ 

75 

60 

50 

75 

45 

50 

40 

45 

48 

50 

July . ] 

85 

90 

50 

75 

45 

50 

40 

45 

45 

48 

55 

October . -j 

90 

95 

50 

75 
1  Ou 

50 

6u 

40 

45 

50 

60 

55 

Hay,  Erie — Per  ton. 


January,  .  . 

3 

11  00 
12  00 

11  00 
12  00 

8  00 
9  00 

6  00 
8  00 

12  00 
16  00 

12  09 
16  00 

12  00 
15  00 

10  oo|  .  .  . 

15  00  .  .  . 

April,  .  .  . 

’  ‘  1 

11  00 
12  00 

11  00 
12  00 

8  00 
9  00 

6  00 
8  00 

12  00 
16  00 

10  00 
20  00 

10  00 
15  00 

10  00  .  .  . 
15  00  .  .  . 

luly,  .  .  . 

J 

'  '  I 

11  00 
12  00 

11  00 
12  00 

8  00 
9  00 

6  00 
8  00 

12  00 
16  00 

12  00 
15  00 

10  00 
15  00 

10  00  .  .  . 
15  00  .  .  . 

October.  .  . 

J 

'  '  1 

11  00 
12  00 

11  00 
12  00 

6  00 
8  00 

6  00 
8  00 

7  00 
12  00 

12  00 
15  00 

10  00 
15  00 

10  00  .  .  . 
15  00  .  .  . 

Hay,  Pittsburgh — Per  ton. 


January . -j 

17  00 

13  00 

11  00 

8  00 

IS  00 

22  00 

16  00 

12  00 

12  00 

17  00 

18  00  12  00 

14  00 

23  0 

22  00 

15  00 

12  00 

10  00 

21  00 

25  00 

15  00 

14  00 

20  00 

21  00  15  00 

16  00 

26  0 

April . j 

18  00 

14  00 

11  00 

9  50 

18  00 

22  00 

18  00 

12  00 

14  00 

18  00 

14  00  14  00 

14  00 

17  0 

22  00 

17  00 

11  50 

10  50 

22  00 

23  U0 

20  00 

15  00 

17  00 

22  00 

18  00;  16  00 

17  00 

20  0 

July . ] 

10  00 

14  00 

7  00 

11  00 

18  00 

12  00 

14  00 

11  00 

15  00 

17  00 

13  Ob'  12  00 

18  00 

14  0 

15  00 

16  00 

9  00 

12  50 

21  00 

15  00 

16  00 

14  00 

17  00 

20  00 

15  00 |  14  00 

21  00 

15  0 

October,  ....  -J 

10  00 

10  00 

8  00 

15  00 

18  00 

17  00 

12  00 

14  00 

17  00 

14  00  15  00 

23  00 

10  0 

15  00 

13  00 

10  00 

16  00 

22  00 

20  00 

14  00 

16  00 

20  00 

17  00  17  00 

26  00 

18  01 

Hay,  Philadelphia — Per  ton. 


January, 

April, 

July, 

October, 


) 

1 

\ 

I  ! 

I 

1 

1 


20  00 
22  00 

17  00 

18  00 

19  00 
22  00 

16  00 
18  00 


15  00 

25 

00 

17  00 

26 

00 

18  00* 

18 

00 

20  00 

20 

oo 

13  00* 

18 

00 

16  00 

21 

00 

18  00 

16 

00 

24  00 , 

18  00 

15  00* 
IT  00 


14  00 
10  (JO 


15  00  16  00 

16  00  17  00, 


15  50 


14  00 
10  00 


13  00 
10  00 


15  50 
10  00 


15  00 

16  00 

13  00 
15  00 

17  00 
19  00 


16  50 

17  00 


19  00 


18  00 
20  00 


15  50 

16  00, 

12  00 
12  50 

15  00 

16  00( 


14  00 
14  50, 

14  50 

15  00 1 

15  00 
15  50 


15  50  17  5( 

16  00'  18  01 


15  00  „ 

15  50  11  01 


18  00*  15  5C 
18  50  16  a 


15  00  13  5C 
15  50  14  0C 
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Hay,  Lancaster — Per  ton. 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888 

1889 

January.  .  . 

J 

•  •  1 

820  00 

$24  00 

$18  00 

$15  00 
10  00 

$13  50 
14  00 

$15  00 
10  00 

1 

*  '  1 

18  00 
20  00 

22  00 

$14  00 
10  00 

13  00 
15  00 

10  00 
19  00 

15  00 
15  50 

July,  .  .  . 

j 

12  00 

12  00 
15  00 

.  .  . 

18  00 

$15  00 
10  00 

13  00 

14  00 

12  00 
16  50 

15  00 

16  50 

Dctober,  .  . 

J 

•  '  1 

15  00 

14  00 
10  00 

14  00 

12  00 
13  50 

15  00 

Tobacco,  Lancaster. 


anuary,  ...  -j 

07$ 

25 

15 

23 

25 

50 

25 

48 

18 

40 

12 

18 

083 

14 

10 

20 

081 

23 

083 

11 

09 

15 

093 

18 

12 

19 

Ipril,  .  -j 

20 

25 

14 

20 

25 

43 

25 

47 

18 

40 

22 

24 

08 

18 

10 

20 

08* 

10 

09 

11 

12 

16 

10 

20 

09} 

12 

uly .  4 

20 

35 

10 

18 

25 

35 

35 

45 

15 

19 

00 

18 

12 

20 

07 

11 

08 

121 

083 

11 

12 

18 

093 

121 

13 

163 

)ctober . -j 

16 

22 

11 

16 

25 

45 

16 

39 

223 

12 

16 

12 

18 

09 

20 

08 

16 

12 

17 

11 

173 

16 

28 

12 

14 

Hogs,  Pittsburgh. 


anuary,  .  . 

j 

$7  15 

7  25 

$0  07 
071 

$0  043 
04$ 

2  90 

3  00 

5  00 

5  10 

$5  15 

5  25 

6  50 

6  65 

6  60 

6  80 

6  00 

6  40 

$4  50 

4  60 

4  15 

4  20 

4  65 

4  70 

5  90 

6  15 

C  30 
5  50 

pril,  .  .  . 

••  ] 

09 

091 

054 

063 

04 

4  20 

04 

043 

4  90 

5  00 

6  50 

6  75 

7  30 

7  50 

08 

08} 

06* 

063 

4  80 

4  90 

4  55 

4  65 

6  10 

6  20 

5  75 

5  85 

5  10 

5  15 

uly  .... 

J 

■  1 

06* 

063 

4  90 

5  00 

044 

04$ 

04 

043 

4  50 

4  65 

6  20 

6  35 

8  40 

8  70 

6  60 

6  70 

5  40 

5  50 

4  30 

4  35 

4  85 

4  90 

5  40 

5  50 

5  80 

5  90 

4  80 

4  85 

ctober,  .  . 

i 

•  i 

6  40 

6  65 

5  85 

6  10 

03$ 

043 

04 

4  15 

5  40 

5  60 

6  90 

7  25 

5  40 

5  50 

5  65 

5  85 

4  35 

4  45 

4  90 

5  10 

5  20 

5  30 

6  35 

6  50 

4  70 

4  90 

Hogs,  Philadelphia. 


inuary,  .  . 

) 

■  ■  I 

083 

093 

08} 

09} 

pril.  .  .  . 

j 

•  •  1 

08 

083 

iiy . 

••  1 

07 

073 

itober,  .  . 

\ 

08} 

08$ 

06} 

04*1  07 

073 

09 

063 

04$ 

07} 

08 

09} 

06 

064 

07, 

093 

08} 

063 

06$ 

07} 

093 

09} 

06 

053 

06} 

08} 

123 

07 

06 

07 

09} 

124 

06 

044 

07* 

09} 

124 

063 

06 

08 

10} 

12$ 

09} 

08} 

06 

05} 

09} 

08$ 

06$ 

06 

113 

084 

06} 

063 

11} 

09$ 

07 

06& 

08} 

071 

063 

063 

09} 

08 

063 

07 

07} 

07} 

05$ 

4  80 

073 

08} 

063 

05} 

06$ 

08 

07} 

07 

08} 

07} 

08} 

073 

063 

08  £ 

08 

07} 

074 

073 

06 

073 

083 

06} 

07} 

093 

063 

07} 

093 

06$ 

Cattle,  Pittsburgh. 


nuary,  .  . 
>ril,  .  .  . 

ly . 

tober,  .  . 


063 

06$ 

06 

063 

05 

054 

053 

054 


06 

063 


06 
06  i 


06 

064 


'05 

054 


05 

053 

05 

053 

05 

053 

05 

054 


043 

04$ 

043 

05 

043 

05 

044 

05 


5  10 
5  40 

5  00 
5  40 

4  75 

5  00 

053 

054 


053 

06 

5  25 
5  85 

06 

063 

06 

063 


06 

063 

063 

07 

074 

07$ 


053 

06 

6  25 
6  65 

5  85 

6  15 

06 

063 


07 

073 

063 

07 

6  15 
6  80 

05$ 

063 


06 

5  40 

044 

4  65 

6  40 

05$ 

05 

4  90 

5  75 

053 

04} 

05 

6  15 

05$ 

5  20 

053 

06 

05} 

4  35 

053 

6  40 

053 

043 

5  80 

05} 

043 

04 

5  90 

05 

043 

04$ 

05 

04 

043 

043 
4  35 

043 

04$ 
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Cattle,  Philadelphia. 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

188' 

January.  .  . 

1 

$  064 

$  06} 

$  05} 

$  051 

8  06} 

$  06} 

$  07 

$  07 

$  06} 

$  053 

$  05} 

$  05} 

$  0. 

■  \ 

07 

06} 

06 

06 

07 

07 

07} 

07} 

07 

06} 

05} 

0. 

April,  .  .  . 

j 

06} 

06 

04} 

05} 

061 

06} 

07} 

07 

06} 

05} 

05} 

053 

0 

•  •  i 

06} 

063 

05 

06 

063 

06} 

07} 

07} 

06 1 

06 

05} 

05} 

0 

July . 

3 

07 

05} 

05} 

05} 

06} 

088 

06! 

07} 

063 

06 

04} 

08 

0 

•  i 

07} 

05} 

06 

05} 

07 

09 

or 

07} 

06} 

06} 

053 

063 

0 

October,  .  . 

j 

•  •  i 

06} 

05} 

05} 

05} 

06} 

07 

063 

06} 

05 

05} 

05} 

05} 

0 

06} 

05} 

05} 

06 

06} 

07} 

06} 

07 

06 

053 

05} 

053 

Sheep,  Pittsburgh. 


January.  .  . 

J 

$0  06 

054 

04} 

3 

70 

5 

20 

5 

70 

05 

05 

04} 

4  10 

04} 

04} 

041 

0 

;  •  1 

06} 

05} 

05 

3 

90 

5 

30 

6 

15 

05} 

053 

05 

4  40 

5 

20 

04} 

05 

0 

April.  .  .  . 

\ 

073 

06 

06 

4 

45 

6 

60 

03} 

6 

80 

G 

65 

04} 

04} 

06 

5  15 

06} 

0 

•  •  1 

07} 

06} 

06} 

4 

75 

6 

75 

06 

6 

80 

6 

85 

05} 

05 

06! 

051 

06} 

0 

July . 

041 

4  80 

04 

03} 

041 

05 

4 

65 

4 

85 

04! 

04 

4 

65 

4  60 

04} 

0 

•  •  1 

05 

5  15 

4  15 

04 

04} 

05} 

4 

90 

05 

04} 

04} 

4 

80 

04} 

04} 

0 

October,  .  . 

) 

04} 

044 

03} 

04} 

4 

40 

4 

80 

04} 

04 

04 

4 

10 

03! 

04 

0 

•  ■  i 

05 

05 

04} 

04} 

4 

60 

05 

4 

95 

04! 

04! 

04! 

04} 

04} 

0 

Sheep,  Philadelphia. 


January,  .  . 

j 

•  •  i 

04 

03} 

034 

053 

061 

06 

05! 

05} 

05 

04} 

0 

06 

06 

053 

05} 

063 

063 

06 

051 

05} 

05 

05} 

05} 

0 

April,  .  .  . 

\ 

05 

05 

06 

07 

06} 

06 

07} 

06} 

05! 

061 

06 

07 

0 

07 

063 

06} 

07} 

06} 

06} 

07} 

06} 

05} 

071 

06} 

071 

0 

July,  .  .  . 

3 

033 

03* 

03 

04* 

05} 

054 

05* 

05! 

04} 

05 

04! 

0 

•  •  i 

053 

04} 

043 

05 

05} 

05} 

051 

053 

04i 

05} 

05 

05 

0 

043 

031 

06 

05 

05 

053 

05 

04} 

04 

04} 

04} 

0 

October.  .  . 

•  •  i 

06 

05 

06} 

053 

051 

05} 

05} 

04} 

04} 

05 

04} 

05 

0 

Cloyerseed,  Carlisle. 


January . 

5  25 

3  75 

5  00 

3  00 

5  50 

3  75 

5  00 

5  50 

5  00 

4  00 

4  0 

April, . 

9  00 

8  75 

4  25 

3  00 

3  50 

3  75 

3  75 

7  50 

4  75 

5  00 

4  50 

July . 

9  00 

6  00 

.8  25 

3  03 

3  50 

4  00 

4  00 

5  00 

4  75 

5  00 

4  50 

October . 

5  00 

5  50 

3  22 

4  25 

4  00 

5  00 

4  00 

4  50 

4  75 

5  00 

4  50 

4  00 

Cloverseed,  Chambersburg. 


January,  ....  -j 

$5  25 

$9  00 

$5  00 

... 

$3  75 

$4  25 

$4  25 

85  00 

88  50 

9  00 

$5  50 

6  25 

$4  75 

4  80 

$6  00 

85  00 

85  00 

$4  5 

April . j 

8  00 

8  50 

3  50 

3  75 

3  75 

4  00 

6  50 

7  00 

12  00 

5  50 

5  80 

4  25 

5  00 

6  50 

5  00 

5  00 

4  5 

July . 

7  00 

6  00 

3  50 

3  75 

3  75 

4  00 

5  00 

5  50 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

4  5 

October,  . 

6  00 

6  00 

4  00 

3  75 

4  25 

6  50 

7  00 

5  50 

7  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

4  5 

Cloyerseed,  Bellefonte. 


7  50 

5  00 

5  50 

3  75 

4  0 

January,  ....  1 

6  00 

8  50 

4  50 

3  75 

5  00 

4  00 

5  00 

5  00  !  5  50 

7  00 

6  50 

7  00 

4  25 

6  0 

\ 

4  00 

5  00 

5  50 

5  50 

3  75 

4  0 

April . a 

8  50 

8  50 

4  75 

3  75 

5  00 

4  50 

5  00 

7  50  7  00 

6  50 

7  00 

7  00 

4  25 

6  0 
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Cloverseed,  Bellefonte—  Continued. 


1876. 

1877 

1878. 

1879. 

18S0. 

1881. 

18S2. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

isssj  1889. 

1 

July . ■! 

$6  50 

$4  00 

89  50 

85  00 

$5  50 

*5  00 

$3  75  !?4  00 

1 

7  UO 

$4  75 

$3  1 5 

$5  00 

*4  50 

5  00 

10  50 

$7  00 

0  50 

7  00 

7  00 

4  25  1  G  00 

October . 

4  00 

5  00 

5  50 

5  00 

3  75  4  00 

1 

4  50 

4  00 

4  50 

5  00 

4  50 

5  00 

5  00 

7  05 

G  50 

7  00 

7  00 

4  25  6  00 

Cheese,  Erie. 


January .  | 

10 

12 

12 

08 

10 

n 

10 

10 

12 

13 

13 

09 

12 

12! 

14 

11 

15 

15 

12 

■  12 

12 

12 

April .  | 

10 

12 

12 

08 

10 

11 

10 

12 

12 

1G 

13 

09 

12 

124 

14 

12! 

15 

15 

12 

12 

15 

14 

July . 

in 

12 

08 

08 

os 

08 

10 

11 

12! 

13 

09 

09 

10 

09 

11 

in 

14 

12 

09 

12 

12 

.  11 

October . -J 

10 

10 

08 

08 

11 

09 

10 

12 

12 

* 

12 

12 

09 

10 

13 

11 

11 

12! 

14 

12 

10 

12 

12 

12 

Cheese,  Pittsburgh. 


January .  -J 

14 

14! 

13 

08! 

13 

13! 

13 

13! 

13 

13 

11 

13 

12 

113 

14^ 

154 

133 

09 

14 

14 

14 

14! 

14 

13! 

Hi 

13! 

13 

12 

April . -j 

133 

16 

13! 

os 

14 

13! 

13 

14 

14 

13 

10 

14 

123 

123 

14 

17 

14 

083 

15 

14 

14 

15 

15 

13! 

11 

14! 

13 

13 

Juiy .  -J 

08! 

08 

06! 

07! 

07 

09 

09 

10 

08 

07! 

07 

084 

10 

09 

09 

09 

07 

08 

08 

093 

10 

10! 

09 

08 

08 

09! 

103 

10 

October . j 

12! 

12 

09 

11! 

12 

14 

11! 

11 

09! 

ii 

12 

09 

10 

13 

13 

094 

12 

13 

143 

12! 

12 

10 

12 

13 

10 

11 

Cheese,  Philadelphia. 


January,  ....  -J 

'  133 

143 

13 

083 

13 

133 

13 

123 

10! 

133 

153 

133 

093 

133 

13! 

134 

14 

13! 

13 

10! 

13! 

12! 

12! 

April . . .  -J 

14 

153 

13 

08! 

14 

13 

133 

14* 

113 

1G 

13! 

09 

14! 

133 

13! 

14ii 

15 

12 

11! 

14! 

12| 

11! 

luly .  -j 

08! 

09 

07! 

063 

093 

09 

09 

093 

08 

07 

10 

104 

11} 

11! 

10 

07! 

08 

09! 

09} 

093 

October . j 

12 

13 

083 

103 

13} 

13! 

133 

12 

113 

093 

104 

123 

133 

09! 

11 

14 

14 

12 

123 

12 

094 

12! 

124 

094 

103 

Barley,  Pittsburgh. 


Barley,  Bellefonte. 


anuary . 

1  00 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

75 

75 

65 

50 

50 

60 

50 

45 

Lpril . 

75 

-  50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

75 

75 

65 

50 

60 

60 

50 

45 
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Barley,  Bellefonte — Continued. 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881 

1882. 

1883. 

1884 

1885. 

1S86. 

1887. 

1888. |  1889 

July . 

$0  75 

$0  50 

80  50 

SO  50 

$0  50 

$0  50 

$0  75 

$0  75 

SO  05 

$0  35 

SO  00 

SO  50 

SO  50  'so  45 

October . 

60 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

75 

75 

50 

35 

60 

50 

45  j  45 

Ducks,  Philadelphia — Per  pound. 


January .  -j 

09 

08 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

11 

08 

08 

ii 

11 

11 

11 

09 

12 

13 

13 

15 

13 

11 

10 

12 

12 

12 

April . -J 

12 

10 

ii 

11 

14 

14 

18 

12 

14 

15 

15 

12 

13 

13 

16 

15 

20 

18 

14 

15 

12 

15 

16 

July . -J 

12 

08 

09 

12 

15 

15 

14 

10 

id 

11 

13 

17 

17 

11 

October,  ....  j 

10 

10 

09 

10 

09 

10 

11 

14 

11 

14 

14 

12 

12 

11 

12 

10 

18 

13 

15 

12 

12 

D 

15 

16 

Turkeys,  Lancaster — Per  pound. 


January,  .  . 

i 

15 

14 

14 

10 

ii 

12 

09 

18 

16 

15 

11 

12 

13 

15 

•  •  i 

16 

15 

15 

12 

12 

13 

10 

20 

20 

16 

13 

14 

14 

16 

April . 

j 

15 

11 

16 

IS 

20 

17 

17 

13 

14 

16 

15 

■  •  / 

14 

16 

13 

17 

20 

22 

18 

18 

14 

15 

17 

16 

July . 

j 

•  1 

.  .  . 

. .  . 

•  •  • 

13 

14 

10 

12 

October.  .  . 

) 

’  ’  / 

18 

20 

14 

16 

14 

16 

13 

14 

15 

16 

13 

14 

Turkeys,  Philadelphia. 


January.  .  . 

) 

■  •  i 

12 

14 

10 

11 

12 

14 

14 

16 

| 

16 

18 

15 

16 

18 

12 

13 

*14* 

12 

13 

’  14 

April . 

> 

■  ■  i 

14 

10 

12 

15 

18 

17 

21 

18 

14 

17 

16 

12 

14 

16 

20 

18 

22 

19 

17 

13 

13 

15 

18 

July . 

j 

06 

06 

07 

07 

08 

12 

08 

■  ■  i 

03 

08 

09 

09 

10 

14 

10 

10 

October.  .  . 

i 

08 

10 

10 

13 

13 

18 

14 

18 

14 

12 

14 

15 

•  •  / 

10 

12 

12 

15 

15 

20 

16 

20 

15 

13 

14 

16 

17 

Turkeys,  Troy,  Pa. 


January,  .  . 

} 

■  ■  i 

......... 

09  '  11 

10  12 

10 

10 

09 

10 

10 

11 

April . 

i. 

•  •  i 

:::::: 

10 

TO 

11 

09 

10 

’  l'o 
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Turkeys,  Troy,  Pa. — Continued. 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880 

1881. 

1882 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

July . 

October.  .  . 

i 

•  •  1 

80  10 

80  10 
11 

$0  10 

11 

12 

.  .  . 

Wool,  Erie. 


January,  ....  -J 

$0  40 

80  25 

80  35 

80  25 

80  33 

23 

50 

31 

40 

33 

38 

25 

80  33 

80  33 

April .  -j 

40 

30 

35 

25 

35 

23 

I 

50 

38 

40 

33 

40 

25 

33 

33 

.  .  .  |  .  .  . 

July . -j 

40 

30 

25 

25 

33 

50 

38 

30 

33 

30 

33 

33 

33 

October,  ....  J 

25 

35 

25 

25 

35 

. 

81 

40 

33 

33 

38 

33 

33 

33 

Wool,  Troy,  Pa. 


January,  .  . 

j 

•  ■  1 

.  .  .1.  .  .1.  .  . 

35 

25 

25 

25 

80  23 

$0  28 

80  25 

30 

30 

30 

28 

25 

30 

28 

80  28 

April . 

•  ■  1 

...  1 ..... . 

30 

25 

25 

25 

22 

28 

28 

28 

35 

30 

30 

28 

25 

30 

30 

30 

July . 

i 

■  ■  i 

* 

25 

25 

25 

22 

27 

30 

28 

30 

30 

30 

28 

25 

28 

32 

30 

30 

October.  .  . 

■  •  1 

......  ,  35 

28 

25 

25 

22 

25 

25 

33 

30 

28 

25 

28 

30 

28 

30 

Apples,  Pittsburgh — Per  barrel. 


1  25 

3  00 

1  50 

2  50 

1  75 

3  50 

4  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  50 

3  00 

3  00 

1  75 

3  50 

1  50 

3  50 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

4  00 

4  50 

3  50 

2  50 

1  75 

3  50 

3  25 

2  00 

April . -J 

1  50 

4  50 

2  00 

3  50 

1  50 

4  00 

4  25 

4  00 

2  75 

1  50 

4  00 

3  50 

1  25 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

2  25 

4  00 

2  00 

5  00 

4  75 

4  50 

3  00 

2  00 

4  25 

4  00 

1  50 

July . ] 

2  50 

4  50 

3  50 

2  50 

3  00 

3  50 

4  50 

3  50 

3  50 

3  50 

1  50 

4  50 

3  00 

2  50 

3  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

3  50 

4  00 

5  00 

4  50 

4  00 

4  00 

2  00 

5  00 

3  50 

3  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  50 

1  25 

1  50 

2  25 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  25 

2  50 

1  25 

1  75 

1  50 

2  25 

1  75 

1  50 

1  75 

2  50 

3  50 

2  25 

1  25 

1  75 

3  00 

1  50 

2  25 

Apples,  Philadelphia. 


January, 
April,  . 
July.  .  . 
October, 


1 

3  25 

2  00 

2  50 

1  80 

2  75 

2  75 

3  50 

1  65 

1  50 

2  75 

2  25 

2  00 

/ 

3  75 

2  25 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

3  25 

3  75 

1  80 

1  75 

3  00 

2  50 

2  25 

4  00 

1  75 

3  25 

1  75 

3  75 

3  75 

3  25 

2  50 

1  75 

4  50 

4  00 

1  75 

i 

4  50 

2  00 

3  75 

2  00 

4  00 

4  25 

3  50 

2  75 

2  00 

5  00 

4  50 

2  00 

2  50 

2  50 

1  50 

2  50 

4  75 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

i 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

5  25 

5  00 

4  00 

3  50 

3  00 

5  00 

4  00 

3  00 

i 

1  75 

1  75 

1  50 

1  50 

2  75 

2  50 

2  25 

1  25 

2  25 

2  25 

1  50 

2  25 

2  00 

2  00 

1  75 

2  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  50 

1  50 

2  50 

2  50 

1  75 

2  75 

BATES  OF  TRANSPORTATION*  ON  FARM  PRODUCTS  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 
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*  These  rates  are  per  hundred  pounds. 
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MINERS’  EARNINGS. 


In  1888  an  elaborate  inquiry  was  made  into  the  earnings  of  miners, 
and  the  results  were  published  in  the  last  report  of  the  Bureau  The 
monthly  earnings  were  given  of  the  ten  most  skillful  and  industrious 
miners  employed  in  a  large  number  of  collieries,  and  also  the  number 
oi  days  they  worked,  and  the  same  facts  with  respect  to  the  least  skilful. 
The  investigation  was  undertaken  to  answer  the  question,  what  could 
an  industrious,  skillful  and  healthy  miner  earn  ?  In  other  words,  Avhat 
could  such  a  miner  earn  who  was  able  and  willing  to  work ;  and  also 
the  earnings  of  the  least  skillful  miner,  under  similar  conditions.  And 
we  tried  to  answer  that  inquiry  by  showing  what  the  most  skillful  miners 
earned  during  the  year  1888.  The  investigation  has  been  continued  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  results  published  in  the  former  Report. 

Obviously  this  inquiry  did  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  It  took  no 
account  of  the  earnings  of  those  who  were  sick  and  did  not  or  could 
aot  work  regularly ;  nor  of  the  earnings  of  those  who  died,  or  went 
away  before  the  close  of  the  year;  nor  of  those  who  were  employed  to 
ill  their  places.  No  doubt  an  inquiry  into  the  earnings  of  all  miners 
vould  be  valuable ;  their  mortality,  the  causes  of  their  sickness,  and  the 
•easons  for  changing  from  one  mine  to  another.  But,  however  interest- 
ng  or  valuable  the  results  might  be,  they  should  be  kept  apart  from 
he  principal  inquiry  as  above  explained. 

From  the  glib  manner  in  which  many  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day 
ollect  and  present  what  they  call  statistics  of  the  wages  and  earnings 
f  the  working  classes,  a  person  not  familiar  with  the  subject  might 
onclude  that  the  inquiry  was  quite  free  from  difficulties.  An  example 
r  two  will  show  the  nature  of  some  of  them.  Suppose  an  investigator 
'as  desirous  of  getting  the  wages  and  earnings  of  rollers,  a  class  of 
mikmen  employed  in  iron  mills.  These,  one  would  imagine,  could  be 
uite  easily  collected.  But  he  would  soon  learn  that  the  nature  of  their 
°rk  differs  greatly  at  different  places ;  and  that  figures  representing 
le  wages  and  earnings  of  this  class  without  any  explanation  of  the 
recise  kind  of  work  done  would  be  utterly  misleading.  Suppose  he 
as  collecting  the  wages  and  earnings  of  spinners  in  cotton  factories, 
•ifferent  kinds  of  machinery  are  used  for  spinning  and  different  degrees 
:  skill  are  required  to  direct  it,  and  statistics  that  did  not  explain  these 
ungs  would  be  misleading.  The  subject  of  a  workingman’s  compen- 
tion,  therefore,  is  surrounded  with  many  difficulties.  Many  are  paid 
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the  same  wages  for  doing  really  different  kinds  of  work,  though  perhaps 
similarly  described.  Then  the  inquiry  is  further  complicated  witl 
variations  in  the  cost  of  living  in  different  places ;  also  in  degrees  o: 
healthfulness  and  opportunities  for  social  enjoyment.  In  view  of  al 
these  difficulties,  whatever  criticisms  may  be  justly  made  on  the  mos' 
careful  inquiries  that  have  been  undertaken,  the  ordinary  quick  anc 
easy  methods  of  inquiry  are  unquestionably  misleading  and  harmful. 

Turning  to  the  earnings  of  miners,  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  wai 
of  ascertaining  these  may  be  stated.  First  we  may  mention  that  th< 
miner,  especially  in  the  anthracite  region,  has  an  assistant  or  helpe: 
who  is  paid  by  the  miner.  The  miner  is  paid  by  the  ton  for  mining 
and  loading  the  coal,  and  lie'  pays  his  assistant  for  loading  it,  un 
less  he  should  choose  to  do  this  work  himself.  The  amount  paic 
to  the  helper  cannot  always  be  ascertained  with  the  utmost  exact 
ness,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  figures  here  given  are  as  nearly  correct  ai 
can  be  furnished.  Deductions  also  have  been  made  for  the  powder  usee 
by  miners  in  blasting,  and  in  every  case  care  has  been  taken  to  ascer 
tain  the  net  earnings  received  by  miners.  It  is  believed  that  the  return 
from  enough  collieries  have  been  collected  to  deduce  correct  results,  anc 
that  a  larger  number  would  not  show  much  variation. 

Other  difficulties  arise  from  variation  in  the  skill  and  strength  of  tin 
miner,  and  also  in  the  quality  and  position  of  the  coal.  Thus,  some  o 
the  inequalities  are  in  the  miners,  others  are  in  the  material  on  whicl 
they  work.  Not  only  is  the  coal  more  easily  cut  in  some  mines  than  ii 
others,  but  even  in  the  same  mine  the  quality  and  position  of  the  coa 
may  be  unlike  in  different  places.  The  compensation  for  cutting  coal  i; 
not  the  same  in  all  the  mines,  but  it  is  the  same  per  ton  in  the  sami 
mine,  and  thus  the  earnings,  even  of  miners  possessing  the  sami 
degree  of  strength  and  skill  and  working  the  same  time  in  the  sami 
mine,  are  unequal. 

In  the  following  table  we  have  given  the  earnings  and  the  time  o 
every  contract  miner  employed  during  the  year  in  the  mine  described 
The  others  employed  were  either  helpers,  who  are  paid  by  the  miners 
or  day  laborers,  whose  wages  were  given  so  fully  in  the  last  Report  tha 
nothing,  it  is  believed,  need  be  added  here.  The  miners  in  each  collier 
have  been  divided  into  ten  classes.  Nine  of  these  in  each  colliery  an 
equal  in  number,  and  any  departure  therefrom  arises  from  the  impossi 
bility  of  making  ten  equal  classes.  As  the  average  daily  earnings  o 
each  of  these  classes  are  given,  and  also  the  number  of  days  that  the  col 
liery  was  in  operation,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  possible  earnings  of  : 
miner  in  each  class  by  multiplying  tho  colliery  time  by  his  daily  earn 
ings.  Any  departure  from  this  result,  or  product,  is  the  consequence  o 
working  more  or  less  than  the  colliery  time.  From  these  considers 
tions  it  is  also  apparent  that  an  average  of  yearly  earnings,  except  o 
those  who  worked  regularly  through  the  year,  would  be  delusive.  Thosi 
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receiving  the  larger  sums  usually  worked  during  most  of  the  days  in 
t  e  year,  but  of  course  this  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  received  the 
smaller.  They  worked  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  some  of  them  doubt¬ 
less  were  at  work  m  other  collieries  during  the  year,  and  the  figures  here 
given  by  no  means  represent  their  total  earnings.  To  average  their 
earnings  would  be  as  unjust  to  them  as  to  their  employers.  From  these 

tables  it  appears  that  the  average  daily  earnings  of  anthracite  coal 
miners  are  the  following : 


First  class,  . 

Second  class, . 

Third  class, . 

Fourth  class, . 

Fifth  class, . 

The  average  daily 
lowing : 


3.55 

2.93 

2.73 

2.61 

2.50 


Sixth  class,  . 
Seventh  class, 
Eighth  class, 
Ninth  class,  . 
Tenth  cla«s,  . 


earnings  of  bituminous  coal 


.  2.38 

.  2.29 

.  2.20 

.  2.06 

.  1.79 

miners  are  the  fol 


First  class,  . 3.24! 

Second  class, . 2.65! 

Third  class, . 2.41 ! 

Fourth  class, . 2.332 

Fifth  class,  . 2.19! 


Sixth  class,  . 
Seventh  class, 
Eighth  class, 
Ninth  class,  . 
Tenth  class,  . 


2.RH 

2.02 

1.91 

1.79 

1.60 


With  these  calculations  before  us  we  are  prepared  to  answer,  with  a 
"air  degree  of  accuracy,  what  can  a  miner  who  is  able  and  will  in-  to 
vork,  earn  during  the  year.  The  data  required  to  answer  this  question, 
n  addition  to  that  which  we  have  considered,  are  the  number  of  days 
hat  the  collieries  were  in  operation  during  the  year  1889.  For  the  pur 
lose  of  answering  the  question  more  fully  we  have  prepared  a  table 
lowing  die  days  that  the  collieries  have  been  in  operation  since  1885.* 


*  VVe  have  a^so  added  the  days  the  collieries  were  in  operation  whenever  they 
d  be  obtained.  These  are  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Mine  Inspectors  The 
ank  spaces  in  the  returns  lor  1885,  and  later  years,  indicate  in  most  cases  that  the 
lenes  were  not  in  operation.  In  others,  the  operators  failed  to  make  returns 
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Days  in  Operation  of  Anthracite  Collieries. 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Anchor . 

Archbald . 

Alden . 

Avondale . 

Alaska  shaft . 

Avoca . . 

Ainora . 

Buck  Mountain . 

Butler . 

Ben  Franklin . 

Big  Mountain . 

Bear  Ridge  No.  1 . 

Bear  Ridge  No.  2 . 

Big  Mine  Run . 

Brenzel . 

Bear  Valley. . 

Burnside . 

Bast . 

Bear  Run . 

Boston  Run . 

Buckville.  . . 

Beechwood . 

Bennett . 

Black  Diamond . 

Boston . 

Bellevue  shaft  and  slope. 

Bridge . 

Brisbin . 

Blanchard . 

Baltimore  slope . 

Baltimore  tunnel . 

Breaker  No.  1 . 

Breaker  No.  2 . 

Breaker  No.  5 . 

Breaker  No.  1 . 

Breaker  No.  2 . 

Boston  Mines . 

Beaver  Meadow . 

Beaver  Brook . 

Black  Ridge . 

Black  Diamond . 

Bellraore . 

Belihont  Mines. 


Name  of  Operator.  1879. 


P.  &  R  C.  &  I.  Co..  . 
D. .  Li.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co. 


Buck  Mountain  Coal  Co. 

Butler  Colliery  Co . 

Donley  &  Baumgardner.  . 
Patterson.  Le welly n  &  Co. 
Bear  Ridge  Coal  Co. . 

do.  do. 

Jeremiah  Taylor  &  Co. 
Brenzel  &  Cleaver,  .  . 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  1.  Co..  . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Waddel  '&  Walters. 
Haddock  &  Steel. 

Butler  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

D..  L.  &  W.  R.  R  . 

Bridge  Coal  Co.  ( limited ) 
D..  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.  . 

N.  W.  Coal  Co . 

D.  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

do  do.  .  .  .  . 
Susquehanna  Coal  Co. . 
do.  do. 

do.  do 

Kingston  Coal  Co . 

do.  do . 

D.  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

Coxe  Bro.  &  Co . 

Miscellaneous . 

do.  . 

Schwenk.  Robertson  &  Co. 

S.  S.  Biddle  &  Co . 

W.  W.  Watkins  &  Son.. 


119 

239 

23t> 


232 
91 
158 
169 
276 
178 
2541 
167 
223 
.  315 
240 


1886. 


445 

213 

182 


234 

153 


2691 


218 


238 

230 

230 

233 

2314 


189 

221 

188 


85 

255 

151 

130 

130 

241 

169 

91 

205 

60 

3004 

307 

302 

210 

216 

190 

245 

192£ 

1924 

175 

190 


189 

142 


228 


183 
233 i 
200 
233 
235 


246 


121 

366 

244 

122 


184 

191 

283 

290 

293 


173 

284 

190 

248 


1654 

83 


201 

261 

201 

219 


191 


1888. 


250 


2424 

241 

232 

251 

226 


233 


176 


2004 

272 


197 

222 

242 

246 

246 


50 

193 

137 

160 


218 


207 

270 

226 

2414 


146 


223 


254 

235 

1971 

224 

210 


214 


290 


386 

119 

221 


235 

243 

2864 

2S64 

287 


227 

238 

161 

155 


203 


1889. 


142.70 
224.50 
133.20 
212.15 
163 

17 

138.70 


267. 15 


237.25 


172.70 

167.55 

55.30 

188.45 

177.40 


232 


147.30 


143.90 


199.75 

226.50 

239.80 

239 

235.25 


159.50 

309 

218 


276 

149.50 
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Anthracite  Collieries —  Continued.  • 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Brennan's  tunnel . 

Barnum . 

Breaker  No.  10— Shaft  Nos. 
9.  10.]  10  Jr. .  Abbott’s  slope. 

Breaker  No.  6 — Shaft  Nos.  5. 
6  and  11 . 

Bernice  drift— 2  drifts.  .  .  . 

Breaker  No.  8— Shaft  Nos  1 
and  8 . 

Black  Diamond  shaft . 

Bennett  shaft . 

Breaker  No.  6 . 

Belmont  tunnel . 

Brennan  s  tunnel . 

Butler  slope  and  tunnel.  .  . 

Boston  slope  and  drift  and  2 
tunnels . 

Buffalo  tunnel . 

Baltimore  slope . 

Buck  Ridge . 

Brookside . 

Breaker  No.  2 — Harvey  slope. 

Coleraine . 

Centralia  and  Lehigh . 

Cross  Creek  Nos.  1  and  2.  .  . 

Cross  Creek  No.  3 . 

Cameron . 

Cambridge . 

Cuyler . 

Conner . 

Colket . 

Carbondale  No.  1  shaft 
shaft  and  tunnel . 

Carbondale  No.  3  shaft.  . 

Clear  Spring . 

Consolidated . 

Continental . 


Name  of  Operator. 


H.  J.  Brennan  &  Bro 
Penna.  Coal  Co. .  .  . 


do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

Penna.  Coal  Co 


Susquehanna  Coal  Co. . 
Andrew  Langden.  .  . 

Frisbie  &  Co . 

S.  B.  Bennett . 

Nelson  Cowan . 

D.  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 
P.  &  R.  C.  &  1.  Co..  .  . 
do.  do 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co. . 
Chas.  F.  Shoener.  .  .  . 
Dr.  G.  M.  Prevost.  .  . 
Coxe  Bros  &Co.v  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 
Min.  R.  R.  &.  M.  Co..  . 
Cambridge  Coal  Co..  .  . 
S.  M.  Heaton  &  Co..  .  . 
P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co..  .  . 
do.  do.  .  . 

I).  &  H.  Canal  Co. .  .  . 

do.  do.  .  . 

Clear  Spring  Coal  Co. .  . 
Hillside  Coal  Company. 
D..  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  C..  . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

D 

&  H. 

Can  a  1  C' 

Church  Coal  Co.  ( 

D. 

&  H. 

Canal  C<; 

A.  Pardee  &  Co 


Central.  . 
Cayuga.  . 
Capouse.  . 
Coal  Brook. 
Church.  . 
Conyngham 
Chauncey. 
Cranberry 
Coleraine. 


1879. 


243 

140 

2534 

574 

287 

100 


215 


258 

277 


1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

50 

127 

215 

213 

160 

199 

171 

184 

199 

244 

273 

2204 

187 

184 

151 

147 

1801 

112 

255 

241 

234 

207 

222.50 

299 

228 

2(121 

214.10 

98 

195 

100 

219 

153 

215 

257 

213 

130 

180 

222 

95 

00 

197 

53 

205 

235 

124 

199.00 

297 

159.40 

490 

281 

2071 

290 

301 

2281 

114 

103 

118.37 

227 

200 

200 

190 

205 

02 

233 

2131 

205 

197 

2224 

244 

30 

228 

222 

100 

100 

192 

2241 

105 

210 

102 

1894 

2091 

90 

182 

20 

40 

210 

143. HO 

1S3 

180 

215 

214 

139.90 

185 

178 

2041 

214 

134.30 

214 

221 

203 

220 

158.40 

211 

211 

243 

205 

200 

193 

229 

150 

145 

04} 

181 

196 

200 

229.50 

185 

102 

182 

212 

154 

219 

213 

1921  ! 

211  | 

173 

211  | 

248 

6  B. 
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Name  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  Operator. 

1X79. 

16X5. 

1666. 

1667. 

1666. 

1669. 

Centralia . 

Lewis  A.  Riley  &  Co. .  .  . 

2104 

210 

242 

219 

211.35 

Crystal . 

140 

177 

200 

Coal  Brook  Tunnel  mines. 

234.25 

Clinton  slope  and  tunnel,  .  . 

147 

Chamberlain . 

Thompson.  Heath  &  Co.. 

216 

102 

187 

58 

Clark  tunnel . 

Clark  Tunnel  Coal  Co. . 

170 

160 

201 

Columbia  shaft  and  tunnel.  . 

Old  Forge  Coal  Co.(Lim.  ». 

165 

214 

180 

Clifford  shaft  and  slope,  .  .  . 

209.25 

Diamond  No.  1 . 

Charles  Parish  &  Co. .  .  . 

172 

.... 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal 
Company . 

1).  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

2254 

114 

222 

Dunn  shaft  and  slope . 

Penna.  Anth.  Coal  Co..  . 

169 

187 

in 

122 

164 

Dolph . 

Dolph  Coal  Co.  (Lim.  i. 

1644 

184 

202 

193 

108.50 

Dunmore  breaker . 

Penna.  Coal  Co . 

216 

Dickson . 

D.  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

198 

189 

227 

241 

236.75 

Dodge . 

D..  L.  &  W.  K.  R.  Co.. 

182 

180 

195 

207 

140. 80 

Diamond  No.  2 . 

do.  do. 

179 

182 

1954 

197 

Diamond  Tripp  shaft.  .  .  . 

do.  do. 

179 

182 

206 

197 

151.70 

Diamond . 

L.  &  W.  B.  Coal  Co..  .  . 

171 

186 

1954 

200 

15.70 

Dodson . 

190 

181 

185 

180 

192.45 

Dorrance . 

145 

222 

245 

2254 

281 . 90 

Derringer . 

Coxe  Bro.  &  Co . 

245 

284 

2614 

021 

Draper . 

Oliver  Diston . 

244 

202 

212 

240 

204.85 

Diamond . 

John  Lawrence.  ..... 

277 

295 

200 

Denning  &  Bro . 

204 

Drifton  Nos.  1  and  2 . 

Coxe  Bros,  ct  Co . 

565 

Derringer  &  Go  wen . 

do.  do.  .... 

574 

East  Sugar  Loaf . 

Linderman. Skeer  A  Co..  . 

209 

Ebervale . 

Ebervale  Coal  Co . 

Enterprise . 

H.  C.  Roberts  &  Co..  .  . 

170 

East  Boston . 

Wm.  G.  Payne  &  Co. . 

m 

160 

235 

145 

Empire  No.  4 . 

Chas.  Parrish  &  Co . 

2574 

Excelsior . 

Excelsior  Coal  Mining  Co. 

204 

296 

246 

274 

272 

265.80 

Eagle  Vein . 

Geo.  W.  Johns  &  Bro.. 

216 

Ellangowan . 

P.  &  R.  C.&  l.Co . 

15 

2314 

247 

258 

245 

253.56 

Elmwood . ‘  . 

do.  do.  .... 

242 

21H 

256 

211 

249 

233 

Eagle  Hill  Shaft . 

do.  do.  .... 

2624 

220 

260 

257 

249 

223 

East  Franklin . 

do.  do.  ... 

206 

81 

87 

35 

293 

Exeter,  . 

L.  V.  Coal  Co . 

7 

36 

2154' 

.132 

Enterprise . 

A.  Langdon . 

100 

241 

222 

239 

226.50 

Elmwood . 

Florence  Coal  Co: . 

169 

206 

275 

2504 

201 

Eddy  Creek . 

D.  <fc  H.  Canal  Co..  .  .  . 

208 

198 

248 

254 

132 

Eaton  mines . 

Jones.  Simpson  &  Co..  .  . 

194 

193 

2374 

239 

218.50 

Edgerton . 

Edgerton  Coal  Co.  (Rim.). 

167 

196 

2284 

203 

186.90 
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Anthracite  Collieries — Continued. 


Name  <>e  Collier  v 

Name  of  Operator. 

1 

:  1X79. 

1885. 

1 

1886. 

| 

188 7. 

1888. 

1 

1889. 

Erie . 

Hillside  Coal  6l  Iron  Co. ,  . 

2024 

210 

]  197 

2464 

198 

Empire . *  .  . 

Lackawanna  &  W  i  1  k e  s- 
Barre  Coal  Co. ,  .  .  .  . 

1684 

187 

1974 

214^ 

166.  Of 

East  End, . 

1324 

East  Crystal  Ridge . 

A.  Pardee  &  Co . 

182 

Eckley  No.  2 . 

245 

92 

Eckley  No.  5 . 

do.  do . 

245 

279 

188 

234 

301 

Ebervale  Nos.  1  and  3.  ... 

' . 

1924 

East  Sugar  Loaf  No.  l.  .  .  . 

Linderman,  Skeer  &  Co. .  . 

220 

144 

1234 

233 

East  Sugar  Loaf  No.  2,  .  .  . 

do.  do.  do. 

220 

222 

1844 

239 

East  Sugar  Loaf  No.  3,  .  .  . 

do  do.  do. 

220 

252 

. .  . . 

East  Sugar  Loaf  No.  5.  .  .  . 

do.  do.  do. 

220 

246 

1924 

!  252 

Enterprise . 

Thos.  Baumgardner  &  Co. 

240 

Eagle . . . 

P.  &R.  C.  &I.Co . 

232 

245 

233 

197 

84 

Ellsworth . 

John  R.  Davis, . 

211 

249 

269 

255 

267 

East  Lehigh . 

Mitchell  &  Shepp . 

227 

168 

loo 

220 

189 

East  Boston  shaft . 

161 

2174 

.... 

Enterprise  shaft . 

Elmwood  shaft . 

Ewen  breaker — Tunnel  No. 

1  ;  Slope  No.  4  :  Shaft  No. 

7  ;  Shaft  No.  8 . 

Penna.  Coal  Co. . 

173 

Eckley  No.  10 . 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. .  .  . 

249 

247 

319 

Enterprise 

Enterprise  Coal  Co . 

185 

251 

268 

213 

Franklin . 

R.  R.  Morgan,  supt. .  .  . 

179 

Filer . 

G.  Filer  and  T.  Livey.  .  . 

210 

Furnace,  .  .  . 

P.  Sl  K.  C.&  I. Co . 

135 

223 

230 

Forestville . 

do.  do.  .... 

Forty  Fort . 

Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co. . 

.... 

248 

270 

253 

2194 

218.50 

Fuller . 

_ 

204 

Forest  City . 

Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  . 

172 

197 

2664 

270 

219 

Fair  Lawn . 

Fair  Lawn  Coal  Co.  (Lim.  > 

1344 

177 

2064 

177 

178.25 

Filer’s  slope,  now  Mt.  Jessup, 

Griffiths,  Thomas  &  Co. .  . 

160 

146 

134 

2524 

Franklin . 

177 

186 

245 

243  | 

190.50 

Fairmount . 

4S 

50 

151 

92.50 

Filer’s  slope . 

Jessup  Coal  Co. ,  . 

134 

Flowery  Field . 

1 

240  | 

211 

Feger  Ridge . 

149 

Fall  Brook  tunnel . 

•John  Murrin . 

143 

Glen . 

P.  McBrearty  <S  Peilter. 

250 

Glen  City . 

W.  A.  M.  Grier . 

1524 

Greenback . 

H.  J.  Toudy . 

105 

Glendon . 

J.  C.  Hayden  &,  Co . 

122 

1ST 

189 

150 

236 

162.60 

George  Fales . 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  I. Co..  . 

19 

• 

Girard . 

do.  do.  .... 

254 

200 

40 

15 

217.90 

8.  B. 
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Anthracite  Collieries —  Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery 

Name  of  Operator. 

1X79. 

1HH5. 

1 

1HM. 

1HX7. 

1HHH. 

1HK9. 

Gilberton . 

P.  &R.  C.  &I.  Co . 

174 

285 

202 

259 

242 

251. 25 

Glendower . 

do.  do.  .... 

229} 

145 

240 

232 

122 

96 

Glendale . 

Glendale  Coal  Co . 

164 

Greenwood . 

Pa.  Anthracite  Coal  Co. .  . 

165 

47 

150} 

183} 

Green  Ridge . 

■  204 

194 

230 

272 

226. 5C 

Grassy  Island . 

Grassy  Island  Coal  Co. 
(Lim) . 

177 

157 

158} 

200 

235 

Grassy  Island . 

Del.  &  Hudson  Canal  Co 

2104 

186 

83 

252 

136.50 

Grand  Tunnel  No.  3 . 

Susq.  Coal  Co . 

2944 

228 

195 

237 

Gaylord . 

Kingston  Coal  Co . 

182 

173 

184} 

210 

172.50 

Gowen . 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co . 

245 

284 

2614 

621 

Girard  Mammoth . 

P.  &R.  C.  &I.  Co . 

2064 

218 

202 

227 

233.60 

Garfield . 

Garfield  Coal  Co.  (Lim.  ). . 

159 

95 

171} 

235 

89.80 

Greenwood  shaft . 

114 

Glenwood  shaft . 

Hilldale  C.  &  1.  Co . 

206 

186 

Greenwood  No.  18 . 

Theo.  Oliver . 

243 

242 

Greenwood.  . 

12 

Hollenback . 

Robt.  L.  Poole . 

140 

Hillmans . 

H.  B.  Hillman . 

200 

197 

189 

274 

228 

146.20 

Humboldt . 

Linderman,  Skeer&Co.,  . 

156 

220 

207 

1441 

Hazleton.  Cranberry  and 
Diamond . 

A.  Pardee  &  Co . 

224 

182 

Hartford  No.  6 . 

Chas.  Parrish  &  Co . 

191 

Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Co..  . 

Hillside  C.  &  I.  Co . 

260 

Henry  Clav  No.  1 . 

278 

Hammond . 

P.  &R.C.  &1.  Co . 

249} 

228 

245 

236 

249 

227 

Holden . 

I)..  L.&  W.R.  R . 

76 

195 

214 

208 

144.80 

Hyde  Park . 

do;  do.  .... 

182 

183 

193} 

220 

137.40 

Henry . 

194 

186 

208 

213 

147 

Harry  E . 

Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co. 

253 

259 

249 

200 

191 

Heidelberg . 

L.  V.  Coal  Co . 

200 

201 

202 

191 

162.50 

Halstead . 

168 

182 

210 

213 

132.50 

Hillman  vein . 

177 

148 

247 

204} 

111 

Hartford  or  Jersey . 

L.  &  W.  Coal  Co . 

173 

189 

184} 

215 

149.50 

Hollenback . 

do.  do.  .... 

175 

191 

219 

223 

128.65 

Hazleton  mines . 

A.  Pardee  &  Co . .  . 

182 

232 

209} 

252 

225 

Highland  No.  1 . 

G.  B.  Markle  &Co . 

167} 

212 

143} 

210 

231 

Highland  No.  2 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

167} 

207 

IBS 

182 

191 

Hollywood . 

1924 

200} 

1434 

198 

215.50 

Harlelgh . 

19z} 

43} 

Hazle  Brook.  . i 

192} 

195 

170 

200 

208 

Honey  Brook  No.  1  .  . 

L.  &  W  B.  Coal  Co . 

202 

Honey  Brook  No.  4 . 

do.  do.  ..... 

■  •  •  i 

203  | 

237} 

161 

198 

266 

Honey  Brook  No. 

do  do  .  .  .  . 

...  ! 

214  | 

232 

109 

200 

269 
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Anthracite  Collieries—  Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Hickory  Ridge .  .  . 

Hazel  Dell . 

Hickory  Swamp . 

Herbine . . 

Hooker . 

Hampton  shaft . 

Hunt  shaft . 

Henry  Clay . 

Hickory  Ridge . 

Honey  Brook  No.  2 . 

Indian  Ridge . 

Jermyn  No.  1 . 

Jerinyn  No.  2 . 

Jermyn  No  4 . 

Jermyn  No.  3,  slope . 

Kline,  . 

Kohinoor . 

Kehley’s  Run . 

Keystone . 

Knickerbocker . 

Keystone . 

Kohinoor . 

Kalmia . 

Kaska  william . 

Keichline . 

Keystone  slope  and  drift.  .  . 

Katydid  tunnel  . 

Little  Mine  Run . 

Lance  No.  II . 

Luke  Fiddler . 

Locust  Spring . 

Locust  Run . 

Lawrence . 

Leggett’s  Creek . 

Lackawanna  Coai  Co.  .  .  . 

Laurel  Run . 

Laws . 

Lance  No.  11  . 

Laurel  Hill. . 

Lansford  No.  4  . 

Lunsford  No  5  . 

Lansford  No.  6 

Lansford  No.  9  . 


1  Name  ok  operator. 

1*79. 

1HH5. 

lsss. 

1*H7. 

l**s. 

1HHU. 

P.  &K.  C.  &  I.  Co . 

295 

Lewis  A.  Riley  A  Co..  .  . 

2104 

216 

Union  Coal  Co . 

235 i 

202 

234* 

411 

169 

229 

220 

275 

297 

235 

Wren  &  Lessig . 

162 

264 

250 

214 

250 

I)..  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co..  .  . 

56 

2114 

159 

142.80 

do.  do. 

213 

210 

1944 

119 

P.  Hi  R.C.  &  1.  Co . 

163 

261 

287 

267. 15 

Union  Coal  Co . 

215 

240 

2401 

175. 50 

L.  &  W.  B  Coal  Co..  .  . 

193 

249 

P.  &R.  C.  &  I.  Co . 

261 

201 

206 

2501 

243 

194.50 

D.  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

202 

203 

249 

253 

231.75 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

165 

146 

John  Jermvn.  .  .  . 

1704 

206 

221 

2524 

211.20 

do.  do.  .  .  ... 

18.80 

John  L.  Kline . 

Riehd.  Heckscher  &  Co.. 

235 

Thomas  Coal  Co . 

238 

232 

241 

267 

260 

234.25 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  1.  Co . 

994 

159 

236 

2564 

171.25 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

2611 

230 J 

219 

229 

222 

221.50 

Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co. , 

187 

250 

254 

2674 

224 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co . 

234 

2144 

246 

250 

241  50 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

251 

241 

9 

Alliance  Coal  Co . 

214 

280 

189 

202 

205 

P.  O’Connor . 

225 

195 

126 

225 

16 

17 

259 

2.50 

192 

197 

1671 

191 

Pfeiffer  &  Garitv,  .... 

50 

Chas.  Parrish  &  Co . 

1724 

M.  R.  R.  &  M.  Co . 

259 

292 

165 

139 

232 

199.50 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  I  Co . 

1424 

2034 

2214 

2411 

2484 

223.25 

do.  do 

Lawrence,  Merkie  &  Co. . 

2631 

292 

L).  Sc  H.  Canal  Co.,  .  .  . 

1824 

193 

238 

222 

232.50 

Lack.  Coai  Co . 

166 

201 

230 

252 

219.30 

D.  Sc  H  Canal  Co.,  .  , 

187 

191 

230 

253 

209 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. ,  . 

235 

252 

222 

212 

L  &  W.  B  Coal  Co.,  .  . 

170 

189 

210 

217 

172.50 

A.  Pardee  Sc  Co . 

... 

182 

168 

1444 

239 

248.50 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav  Co.. 

234 

220 

1824 

do.  do. 

234 

250 

151 

.  .  .  . 

do  do. 

.  .  .  . 

234 

250 

151 

do  do 

.  .  .  . 

234 

252 

1 70  A 

10  B. 
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Anthracite  Collieries —  Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  operator. 

1X79. 

16X5. 

7  866. 

1887. 

1688. 

1889. 

Latimer  No.  2 . 

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co . 

173 

180 

133} 

144 

103 

Latimer  No.  3 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

173 

205 

142 

300 

212.50 

Lawrence.  .  .  .♦ . 

Lawrence  &  Brown.  .  .  . 

20y 

204 

284 

250 

Locust  Mountain . 

W.  J.  Llovd . 

202 

Locust  Gap . 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co . 

135 

2024 

249 

2204 

238.40 

Lancaster . 

Smith  &  Reiser . 

89 

90 

2104 

227 

87.50 

Logan.  .  .* . 

Lewis  A.  Riley. fc  Co..  .  . 

195 

213} 

2404 

233 

201.40 

Lincoln . 

P  &  R.  C.  &  l.  Co . 

239 

243 

249 

208 

Lehigh  No.  8 . 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co. . 

240 

256 

179 

212 

252 

Lehigh  No.  10 . 

do.  do. 

230 

246 

183 

188 

250 

Lehigh  No.  11 . 

do.  do. 

245 

251 

164 

211 

Lehigh  No.  12 . 

do.  do. 

240 

240 

154 

211 

219 

Lehigh  No.  13 . 

Swartz.  Oliver  &  Co. .  .  . 

199 

209 

Lehigh  No.  3 . 

Miscellaneous . 

197 

239 

Lehigh  No.  9 . 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co. . 

219 

253 

Lehigh  No.  4 . 

do.  do. 

.... 

200 

218 

Lehigh  No.  5 . 

do.  do. 

110 

250 

Lang  Cliffe . 

25.50 

Maltbv . 

Caleb'S.  Maltbv . 

230 

13 

20 

Mt  Pleasant . 

Pardee  Sons  &  Co . 

1044 

Monitor . 

Geo.  W.  Johns  &  Bro. . 

204 

Merriam . . 

P.  &  R  C  &  I.  Co . 

198} 

212 

222 

239 

217 

180.85 

Malianov  City . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

2044 

230 

233 

242} 

2254 

238.. 50 

Mine  Hill  gap . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

197 

Mt.  Carmel  shaft . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

202 

223 

80 

Meadow  Brook  shaft . 

Wm.  Connell  &  Co . 

193 

213 

218} 

2314 

185. 70 

Manville . 

D  .  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.  . 

191 

09 

123 

108 

95.25 

Marvine . 

D.  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

2004 

185 

2424 

254 

229 

Mineral  Spring . 

L.  V.  Coal  CO . 

150 

175 

202 

192 

41.50 

Mill  Creek . 

0  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

208 

196 

209 

228 

221 

Mosier . 

Butler  Coal  Co . 

202 

236 

222 

249 

79 

Mt.  Pleasant . 

Wm.  T.  Smith . 

184 

180 

197 

228 

72 

Moffit . 

104 

104 

206} 

233 

210.80 

Milnesville . 

241 

120 

208 

213.50 

Mt.  Pleasant . 

1924 

1974 

145 

194 

172 

Monitor . 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  1.  Co . 

231 

234 

215 

251 

108.05 

Mt.  Carmel . 

Thos.  M.  Righter  &  Co. .  . 

212 

210} 

234 

231} 

175.90 

Morris  Ridge . 

Isaac  May  &  Co . 

220 

241 

257} 

269 

242 

Middle  Creek  shaft . 

P.  A  R.  C.  &  1.  Co . 

241 

219 

250 

228 

277 

Monitor . 

John  Denning . 

190 

Middle  Lehigh . 

Mill  Creek  Coal  Co. .... 

182 

223 

Meadow  Brook  tunnel,  .  .  . 

Wm.  Connell  &  Co..  .  . 

200  i 

190 

2344 

179.50 

Manville  shaft . 

D.  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

100 

121  I 

125 

90 
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Anthracite  Collieries—  Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Makanoy  Jig  House . 

Milford . 

Milhollow  shaft . 

Marshwood  slope  and  tunnel, 

Mt.  Jessup  slope . 

Nottingham  No.  15 . 

North  Franklin  No.  2 . 

North  Ashland . 

North  Mahanoy . 

National  slope  and  shaft.  .  . 

Nottingham . 

Newport . 

No.  3 . 


No.  6 . 

Nesquehoning  No.  3.  .  . 

North  Laurel  Ridge.  .  .  . 

New  Lincoln . 

No£.  1  and  4  shafts.  .  .  . 
Nos.  2  and  3  shafts.  .  .  . 

Nos.  1  and  2 . 

No.  a . 

No.  4 . 


Name  op  Operator. 


Docker  &  Co . 

Thos.  Waddell.  .  . 
Moosic  Mt.  Coal  Co. 
M.  J.  C.  Co . 


No.  5.  .  .  . 

Neilson.  .  . 
New  Boston. 
New  Town. 
No.  2.  ... 


Nos.  5  and  (J. 


No.  1  shaft  and  White  Bridge 
tunnel . 


No.  3  shaft  mines . 

Otto . 

Old  Forge.  Slopes  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Oxford . 

Olyphant  No.  2 . 

Oakdale  No.  1 . 

Oakdale  No.  2 . 

Old  Lincoln . 

Phoenix . 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

Peerless . 

Pennsylvania . 

Pioneer . 


Chas.  Parrish  &  Co . 

P.  &  K.  C.  &  1.  Co . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

Wm.  Connell  &  Co . 

L.  &  W.  B.  Coal  Co..  .  . 
Susquehanna  Coal  Co. .  . 

A.  Pardee  &  Co. .  Hazleton. 

do.  do. 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co.. 

S.  H.  Barrett . 

Levi  Miller  &  Co . 

Kingston  Coal  Co . 

do.  do.  .  . 

I).  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

do.  do  -  •  •  i 

do.  do.  '  .  .  .  I 

A.  L.  Langdon  &  Co..  .  .  | 
Mill  Creek  Coal  Co . j 


228 

193 

245 

288 


2404 

88 

232 

172 

1704 

90 

182 

182 

234 

135 

259 


258 

20 


201 
120  . 


217 

217 

188 


198  i 
129  I 
253  I 
148  | 
185 


1914  I 
247 
281  | 
198  | 
2084  I 


187 

247 

2524 

234 

217 


148.85 

139.90 

247.50 


39 

2084  j 
180 
198 


Linderman  &  Skeer. 
do.  do. 

J).  &  H.  C.  Co..  .  . 


2174  | 
2414  | 
218  ! 
283  I 
248  ! 

232  I 
231  1 

184  ; 

192  | 
177 
186  | 
301 
206 
150 


140 

154± 

155 

252 

267 

2964 

2404 

217 

234 

216 

217 

297 

249  ! 


224 

168 

151 

210 

455 

234 

203 

224 

237 

227 

199 

246 


do.  .... 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  1.  Co..  .  . 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. . 

I)..  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.. 

I).  &  H.  Canal  Co. .  .  . 

G.  B.  Markle  &  Co . ; 

do.  do.  •  -  •  I 
P.  &  R.  C.  &  1.  Co  ...  | 
Harry  W.  Bellman.  .  . 

Penna.  Coal  Co . 

Crinkshank  &  Ernes.  .  . 

M.  R.  R.  &  M.  Co..  .  . 
Kautner.  Vaughn  &  Co. 


2134 


214 

298 

144 

77 

240 


199 

2254 

32 

2 

1674 

1674 


150 

239 

183 

218 

201 


96 

2284 

172 

219 

140 

1454 


200 

221 


156 

210 

215 

250 

197 

206 

287 


177.75 
212 

108.50 
126 
272 

263 

332.75 
183.65 

120.50 

198.50 
224.25 
182.35 

244.50 


205. 75 

203.75 
196 

173. 50 
146 

122.75 
248 
242 
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Anthracite  Collieries — Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  Operator. 

1679. 

1665. 

1666. 

1667. 

1668. 

1689. 

Primrose . 

Primrose  Coal  Co . 

160 

Potts . 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  1.  Co . 

2284 

Preston  Nos.  1  and  2 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

243 

159* 

Preston  No.  3 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

249 

229 

235 

263 

235 

Plank  Ridge . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

266 

Pottsville . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

157 

Pine  Forest . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

2384 

Phoenix  Park  No.  2 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

110 

Phoenix  Park  No.  3 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

107 

196 

243 

240 

249 

Pyne . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

166 

Pancoast . 

Pancoast  Coal  Co.  (Lim.  ), 

2081 

204 

222 

226 

199.50 

Powderly . 

D.  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

1701 

204 

233* 

248 

210.25 

Prospect . 

L.  V.  Coal  Co . 

2054 

217 

223* 

224 

178 

Pine  Ridge .  ... 

D.  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

199* 

193 

250* 

253* 

236.50 

Pierce . 

Pierce  Coal  Co.  (Limited ), 

206 

145 

133 

209 

1461 

102.20 

Pyne  shaft  and  slope . 

D..  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  . 

182 

182 

203 

183 

150 

Plymouth  No.  2 . 

D.  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

39 

Plymouth  No.  3 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

2061 

Plymouth  No.  4 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

160 

Plymouth  No.  5 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

1971 

Parrish, . 

Miscellaneous . 

259 

279 

162 

247 

202.60 

Pond  Creek . 

do.  . . 

1921 

275* 

168* 

212 

273 

Packer  No.  2 . 

L.  V.  Coal  Co . 

150 

167* 

76.50 

Packer  No.  3 . 

do.  do . 

220 

233 

136 

210* 

159.35 

Packer  No.  4 . 

do.  do . 

225 

217 

1321 

175 

167.95 

Packer  No.  5 . 

do.  do . 

11 

191* 

112 

186 

133.95 

Park  No.  1 . 

Lentz,  Lilly  &  Co . 

12* 

11* 

Park  No.  2 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

171 

176 

205 

244 

199. 10 

Primrose,  . 

Nevills  &  Co . 

210 

219 

244 

256 

191 

Peerless,  . 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co . 

174 

233 

267.15 

Pennsylvania, . 

Union  Coal  Co . 

147 

242 

253 

213 

216.50 

Phoenix  No.  3 . 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  1.  Co.!  .  .  . 

234 

Palmer  Vein . 

Alliance  Coal  Co . 

15G 

1 

52 

18 8 

Pine  Dale . \  . 

Slemmer  &  Co . 

200 

125 

Peach  Mountain . 

Morgan  Williams . 

75 

Pine  Brook  shaft . 

Lack.  Iron  &  Coal  Co. ,  .  . 

70 

173 

303 

182.60 

Peckville  tunnel . 

6 

Providence  shaft . 

4 

172 

Rausch  Gap, . 

Wm  H.  Yohe . 

70 

Reliance . 

P.  &  R  C.  &  I.  Co . 

176 

228 

195 

239* 

231 

127.85 

Richardson . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

2531 

236 

221 

239  1 

187 

Richmonds . 

Elk  Hill  Coal  &  Iron  Co. . 

156 

152 

135 

151 

.... 

Racket  Brook . 

1).  &  H.  Canal  Co . 

240* 

241 

259 

265 

254.50 
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Anthracite  Collieries —  Continued. 


Name  ok  Colliery. 

Name  ok  Orkkatok. 

i67.9. 

7885. 

7886. 

1H 67. 

1SS.S. 

1SS9. 

Raudville . 

Thos.  Waddel . 

199 

205 

Red  Ash  No.  1 . 

151 

163 

1944 

178.15 

Red  Ash  No.  2 . 

154 

162 

207 

175 

Reynolds . 

L.  &  W.  B.  Coal  Co.,  .  . 

2654 

1714 

185 

203 

214 

177 

Royal  Oak . 

Tillett  &  Bro . 

188 

80 

100 

— 

Repplier,  .  . . 

John  Quinn . 

200 

Rush  Brook  shaft . 

R.  B.  C.  Co.  (Limited),  . 

212 

Short  Mountain . 

Lykens  Valley  Coal  Co. .  . 

252 

299 

276 

283 

292 

272.25 

Spring  Mountain  for  1885  and 
following  years,  No.  1  &2  ; 
for  1886,  1887,  1888  and  1889, 
Nos.  1  &  4 . 

260 

440 

452 

293 

385 

453 

Susquehanna  No.  1 . 

Susq.  Coal  Co. . 

2294 

Susquehanna  No.  2 . 

do.  do . 

2324 

Susquehanna  No.  3 . 

do.  do . 

176 

Salem . 

Salem  Coal  Co . 

228 

Sugar  Notch  No.  9 . 

Chas.  Parrish  &  Co . 

153 

Sugar  Notch  No.  10 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

92 

Stuartville . 

Wm.  Montelius . 

187 

Stirling . 

Kendrick  &  Co . 

245 

2214 

Staffordshire . 

Jones,  Ward  &  Oliver.  .  . 

1844 

Shenandoah  City, . 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  I. Co . 

239 

230 

243 

261 

251 

214.35 

Schuylkill, . 

do.  do.  .... 

1994 

280' 

226 

2134 

2434 

217.75 

Spring  Brook . 

Wm.  E.  Colburne . 

141 

Sibley  shaft  and  slope.  .  .  . 

Elliott,  McClure  &  Co. .  . 

193 

142 

225 

212 

178 

Sloan . 

D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.. 

183 

168 

2181 

210 

138.50 

Shaft  No.  13  shaft  and  slope. 

Penna.  Coal  Co . 

235 

222 

212 

173 

Shaft  No.  2.  Dunmore.  .  .  . 

do.  do . 

185 

258 

285 

181 

Shafts  Nos.  3  &  4,  Dunmore. 

do.  do . 

1974 

220 

Shaft  No.  5,  Dunmore,  .  .  . 

do.  do . 

164 

270 

Screens.  Dunmore . 

do  do . 

187 

Spencers,  Dunmore . 

A.  1).  &  L.  M.  Spencer.  . 

155 

133 

181 

208 

160.90 

Schooley,  . 

Butler  Coal  Co . 

186 

201 

197 

Shafts  Nos.  1  and  2 . 

Penna.  Coal  Co . 

2154 

Shafts  Nos.  1  and  8 . 

do.  do . 

177 

Shaft  No.  7 . 

do.  do . 

192 

.  .  .  . 

Shafts  Nos.  5,  6  and  11.  .  .  . 

do.  do . 

1894 

171 

Shafts  Nos.  9  and  10.  ... 

do.  do . 

210 

Shaft  No.  4 . 

do.  do . 

174 

262 

249 

Slope  No.  2 . 

do.  do . 

190  A 

Slope  No.  4 . 

do.  do . 

174 

| 

Stanton . 

1..  &  W.  B.  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

151 

181 

221 

1954  | 

159.65 

Sugar  Notch  shaft . 

do.  do. 

167 

186  j 

2071 

209 

164.30 

Salem . 

225 

141 

South  Sugar  Loaf,  ..... 

A.  Pardee  &  Co . 

182 

196  | 

•  144A 

208  ! 

196.50 
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Anthracite  Collieries —  Continued. 


Name  of  Coi.liert, 

Name  of  Operator. 

18 79. 

1885. 

1886. 

188 7. 

1888. 

1889. 

Sandy  Run . 

1924 

2754 

188 

212 

273 

Suffolk . 

P.  &R.  C.  &1.  Co . 

2384 

240 

245 

292 

149.10 

Stanton . 

do.  do.  .... 

183 

237 

241 

74 

South  Laurel  Ridge . 

S.  H.  Barrett . 

144 

125 

198 

193 

131 

Star . 

92 

S.  V.  White  mines . 

Winton  Coal  Co.(Lim. ).  . 

224 

2024 

204 

105 

Simpson's  mines . 

122 

259 

213 

219.50 

Shaft  No.  14 . 

87 

111 

2194 

174.50 

Silver  Brook  . 

Silver  Brook  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

89 

176 

232 

269 

Stirling . 

P.  A-  R.  C.  &  I.  Co . 

102 

267.15 

Schuylkill  Valley . 

82 

163 

200 

163 

Shaft  No.  1 . 

Penna.  Coal  Co . 

290 

2824 

28.50 

Shaft  No.  3 . 

294 

207.25 

Shaft  No.  5 . 

do.  do . 

286 

274 

212.50 

Stafford  Shaft . 

Wm.  Connell  A  Co . 

884 

2334 

179.50 

Shaft  No.  9.  Hughestown — 
No.  10  breaker . 

Penna.  Coal  Co . 

208 

140 

Shaft  No.  10.  10, Jr.  and  Ab¬ 
bott's  slope— No.  10  breaker 

do.  do . 

2174 

205 

Shaft  No.  1,  Hughestown  — 
Ewen  breaker.  . . 

do  do . 

260 

224 

Shaft  No.  8.  Hughestown  — 
Ewen  breaker . 

do.  do.  . 

260 

224 

Slope  No.  4.  Jenkins — Ewen 
breaker . 

do.  do . 

2514 

224* 

Shaft  No.  7.  Jenkins — Ewen 
breaker,  . . 

do  do  . 

2604 

227 

Shaft  No.  5.  Jenkins— No.  (I 
breaker . 

do.'  do . 

218 

2194 

Shaft  No.  6,  Jenkins— No.  (I 
breaker . 

do.  do. 

218 

2194 

Shaft  No.  11.  Jenkins — No.  6 
breaker . 

do.  do  . 

21S 

2214 

Schooley  shaft . 

Nelson  A  Cowan . 

209 

221 

Stockton . 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co . 

32 

196 

258 

Springdale . 

Lentz.  Lillev  &  Co . 

1 65 

544 

Seneca  Shaft.  .  .  . 

Butler  Colliery  Co. .  .  . 

145 

224.50 

South  Shenandoah.  . 

H.  Reese . 

210 

Steven’s  slope.  .  .  . 

30 

St.  Nicholas.  .  . 

... 

Storr’s  shaft . 

25.40 

Tremont . 

Peter  Laux . 

152 

Tunnel  Ridge.  . 

157 

Tunnel . 

P.  &  R.  C.  &1.  Co . 

1584 

233 

143 

1934 

218 

189.90 

Turkey  Run . 

do.  do.  .... 

1844 

237 

248 

2624 

250 

222. 70 

Thomaston. . 

do.  do.  .... 

2874 

238 

203 

244 

193 

193 

Taylors . 

T>. .  I,.  A  W  R.  R.  Co. .  . 

....  1844 

209 

211.  ! 

231 

163.70 
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Anthracite  Collieries — Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  operator. 

1879. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1 

1889. 

Tunnel  No.  1 . 

!  Penna.  Coal  Co . 

171 

Twin . 

Butler  Coal  Co . 

88 

201 

1094 

07 

Torohicken . 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co . 

245 

200 

200 

209 

278 

Tresckow . 

192* 

200 

142 

Tunnel  Ridge . 

P.  cStR.  C.  &  1.  Co . 

60} 

074 

190.10 

Upper  Lehigh  No.  2 . 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co. .  . 

2204 

247 

102 

215 

253 

Upper  Lehigh  No.  4 . 

do.  do. 

2204 

258 

103 

200 

237 

Von  Storch  shaft  and  slope.  . 

Del.  &  Hudson  Canal  Co., 

2074 

199 

233 

2504 

227 

Vulcan . 

Wm.  L  Williams . 

200 

100 

240 

West  Hazel  Dell . 

Wm.  Peiffer . 

100 

Williamstown . 

Summit  Branch  R.  R.Co.. 

247 

295 

108 

302 

303 

299. 40 

Waunamie  No.  18, . 

Chas.  Parrish  &  Co . 

222 

William  Penn . 

E.  N.  G.  Brooke . 

200 

West  Shenandoah . 

P.  &R.  C.  &  I.  Co . 

2594 

2334 

242 

233} 

248 

227.15 

Wadesville  shaft,  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .... 

2204 

West  Brookside . 

do.  do.  .... 

279 

200 

252 

273 

282 

Wilcox . 

Richard  Cartwright.  .  .  . 

150 

White  Oak  slope  and  drift.  . 

Del.  tSt  Hudson  Canal  Co.. 

2114 

200 

248 

2554 

230.50 

Wyoming . 

L.  Valley  Coal  Go  .  ... 

109 

183 

178 

192 

113.50 

Warrior  Run . 

170 

151 

202 

207 

190.20- 

West  End . 

281 

204 

204 

o 

00 

271.15 

Wanamie . 

L.  &  W.  B.  Coal  Co.. 

174 

, 

188 

2074 

215 

170.30 

William  Penn . 

Wm.  Penn  Coal  Co . 

229 

253 

293 

203 

237 

West  Lehigh . 

Dunkleberger  Co. .  . 

120 

•  •  -  •  i 

239 

238 

258 

Wolf  Creek  Diamond . 

302  1 

Watkin's  slope  and  tunnel. 

Watkin's  Tunnel  Co. .  .  . 

! 

8  j 

43 

Woodward . 

135. 90 

West  No.  1 . 

Linderman  &  Skeer.  .  . 

225 

West  Bear  Ridge.  .  .  . 

P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co . 

794 

221.35- 

Vorktown  No.  5 . 

G.  H.  Mvers  &  Co . 

200 4 

159 

80 

YorktoWn  No.  0 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

2004 

214 

158 

Yorktown . 

do.  do. 

.  .  .  . 

158 

241 
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Days  in  Operation  of  Bituminous  Colleries. 


Name  of  Colliery 

Name  of  Operator. 

1884. 

18X5. 

lXSfi. 

18X7. 

1888. 

1889. 

American.  .  . . 

F.  H.  Coursin . 

123 

149 

Allequippa . 

Bailey,  Wilson  &  Co..  .  . 

103 

122 

Amity . 

J.  C.  Risher  A  Co . 

130 

125 

Allison’s . 

John  Allison . 

150 

220 

Allegheny . . 

Allegheny  Coal  Co . 

161 

m 

174 

21 7  i 

225 

Antrim  Nos.  1.  2  and  3.  .  .  . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Co . 

224 

278 

256 

212 

235 

Arnot  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 . 

Blossburg  Coal  Co. ,  ... 

220 

291 

233 

226 

191 

Anchor . 

Laing  &  Davidson . 

260 

200 

175' 

Argvle . 

Huft  A  Coulter . 

313 

284 

314 

313 

313 

Allequippa . 

Bailey.  Wilson  &  Co..  .  . 

100 

188 

107 

1324 

Amity . 

J.  C.  Risher  A  Co . 

110 

176 

135 

187 

Atlantic . 

Berwind.  White  &  Co..  . 

200 

162 

184 

323 

451 

Atlanta . 

Welsh  A  Epley . 

287 

170 

173 

Alice . 

266 

226 

222 

286 

Alexandria . 

Alexandria  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

300 

293 

20H 

314 

Amieville . 

J.  M.  Bigley . 

188 

168 

201 

200 

Arnold . 

Arnold  Co-op.  Coal  Co..  . 

44 

Alpsville . 

Thos.  flackett  A  Co. .  .  . 

293  ‘ 

295 

300 

216 

American . 

Washington  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

142 

189 

Acme . 

Stockdale  Coal  Co . 

175 

200 

220 

102 

Abe  Hays . 

W.  S.  B.  Hays . 

180 

137 

136 

155 

Albany . 

Snowdon  A  Hogg . 

180 

176 

206 

196 

Acbar . 

Acbar  Mining  Co . 

62 

118 

Anchor . 

Penn  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.. 

225 

105 

Atlas . 

Atlas  Coke  Co. (Limited, ) 

244 

221 

109 

165 

Aurora.  . 

Hirst  &  Luke . . 

195 

265 

250 

265 

Anchor . 

Clearfield  Cons.  Coal  Co.. 

34 

Atlantic . 

Lake  Erie  G.  C.  &  C.  Co. . 

95 

130 

20 

Ashland . 

Berwind.  White  A  Co..  . 

147 

260 

153 

220 

Atlanta  No.  1 . 

Atlanta  Coal  Co . 

130 

198 

Atlanta  No.  2 . 

do.  do. 

270 

Allison . 

Jonathan  Allison . 

200 

Anderson . 

D.  M.  Anderson . 

317 

221 

156 

Acme . 

Acme  Mining  Co . 

.... 

881 

2514 

168.50 

Adrian  Mines  1  and  2.  .  .  . 

Roch.  A  Pgh.  1.  A  C.  Co. . 

.... 

295 

235 

233 

Ashman . 

96 

67 

270 

Alexander . 

Medora  Coal  Co . 

113 

123 

150 

Alder  Run . 

Alder  Run  Coal  A  Coke  Co. 

200 

36  - 

Avondale . 

Avondale  M.  F.  &  G.  Co.. 

214 

256.50 

Albion . 

Albion  Coal  Co . 

45 

241 

Atlas . 

Cambria  Iron  Co . 

36 

Amsbry, . 

Cambria  Coal  A  Coke  Co. . 

94 

233 

115 


Avonmore, 
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Bituminou s  Colleries—  Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Adelaide,  . 

Allison.  . 

Acme . 

Buffalo . 

Banner  Nos.  1  and  2, 

Bellevue . 

Blackburn,  .  »  .  .  . 

Bellewood,  . 

Beck’s  Run . 

Buena  Vista . 

Blythe.  . 

Bowden . 


Bower  Hill . 

Beeale . 

Beech  Cliff . 

Benham, . 

Barnes . 

Black  Diamond, . 

Bagdad, . 

Beaver,  . 

Barkley  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
Beechtree  Nos.  1  and  2.  . 

Blaine’s  Run . 

Ben's  Creek . 

Bennington  Slope . 

Benedict . 

Brown . 

Bellevue . 

Blackburn . 

Bellwood, . 

Beck’s  Run . 

Beadling . 

Buena  Vista . 

Blythe  No.  1 . 

Bridgeville, . 

Black  Diamond . 

Buckeye . 

Bessemer . 

Black  Diamond . 

Banner . 

Brier  Hill . 

Bowman . 


Name  of  Operator. 


H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. , 

John  Allison . 

Acme  Coal  Co.,  .  .  .  . 

J.  J.  Staitler . 

John  M.  Rihner,  .  .  . 
Bellevue  Coal  Co. .  .  . 
Foster,  Clarke  &  Co. . 

Munhall  Bros . 

H.  B.  Hays  &  Bro..  . 
South  West  Coal  Co., 
Blythe  &  Co . 


Chartiers  Valley  Coal  & 
Cojse  Co., . 


2  B — Statistics. 


A.  J.  Schultz . 

Beedle  Bro . 

Imperial  Coal  Co . 

Scott  &  Co. ,  . 

Mercer  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Filer,  Sutliff  &  Co. ,  .  . 

Bagdad  Coal  Co . 

Lee  &  Patterson . 

Towanda  Coal  Co. ,  .  . 

Roch.  &  Pgh.  1.  &  C.  Co.. 

J.  M.  Elliott . 

L.  H.  Smith  &  Co . 

Blair  Iron  &  Coal  Co. ,  .  . 

Reed  Bros . 

Wm.  Sweet  &  Brown,  .  . 

Bellevue  Coal  Co . 

Foster,  Clarke  &  Co. ,  .  . 

Munhall  Bros. . . 

H.  B.  Hays  &  Bro . 

Beadling  Bro . 

South  West  Coal  Co.,  .  . 

Blythe  Coal  Co . 

A.  J.  Shuttle,  . 

W.  J.  Jackson . 

J.  C.  Cochran  estate,  .  . 

McClure  &  Co . 

W.  H.  Brown  &  Sons.  .  . 

J.  M.  Risher . 

.  .  !  Patterson  &  Sautters.  .  . 

.  .  j  Eli  Leonard, . 


18S4. 


250 

153 

100 

106 

100 

150 

125 

225 

270 

220 

100 

110 


1SS5. 

1*86. 

1*87. 

1*88. 

1**< 

200 

265 

• 

176 

208 

206 

175 

152 

120 

169 

181 

235 

163 

185 

186 

152 

180 

243 

283 

286 

267 

241 

118 

228 

240 

1504 

230 

266 

287 

249 

250 

228 

263 

256 

300 

200 

223 

113 

200 

191 

170 

275 

220 

230 

224 

200 

312 

287 

204 

200 

200 

230 

00 

190 

218 

225 

187 

80 

87 

84 

145 

123 

110 

90 

50 

140 

71 

145 

74 

200 

250 

205 

222 

173 

206 

128 

103 

175 

150 

216 

249 

218 

145 

188 

300 

300 

275 

80 

50 

266 

269 

237 

290 

161 

255 

178 

178 

112 

191 

207 

175 

170 

255 

230 

261 

52 

•  .  .1 

182 

18  B. 
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Bituminous  Colleries — Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  Operator. 

1884. 

1X85. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1881). 

185 

203 

160 

165 

Bethel . 

Curtis'  estate . 

161 

148 

Berlin . 

B.  D.  Morgan  &  Co . 

275  1 

200 

200 

200 

Blairsville . .  • 

Jacob  Graff . 

300 

300 

300  ! 

Beech  Grove . 

Beech  Grove  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

200 

200 

200 

•  •  •  - 

Bower  Hill . . 

Bower  Hill  Imp.  Coal  Co.. 

36 

100 

110 

130 

Bellevue . 

Gumbert  &  Huey . 

176 

132 

178 

.... 

Baltic, . 

Baltic  Coal  Co . 

194 

219 

254 

170 

Black  Diamond . .  . 

Thos.  Taylor . 

75 

200 

Boone . 

Stoner  &  Co . 

190 

225 

Buffalo . 

Yough.  Coal  Co . 

.... 

200 

90 

Bessemer  and  Rising  Sun. 

McClure  &  Co . 

217 

259 

210 

Blythe . 

Yough.  &  Ashtabula C.  Co. 

120 

.... 

Buffalo . 

Buffalo  Creek  Coal  Co. .  . 

135 

188 

202 

Black  Diamond . 

John  Miller . 

264 

164 

Beech  Cliff . 

Imperial  Coal  Co . 

261 

iso 

241 

204 

Boyd . 

Edw’d  Fisher . 

60 

175 

120 

Butler . 

40 

.  .  .  . 

Brown's  Sons  No.  2, . 

W.  H.  Brown's  Sons.  .  . 

158 

Beechmount . 

Beech  Mount  Coal  Co. . 

70 

240 

153 

Bland . 

Fred’k  Bland . 

312 

3,2 

Buffalo . 

Haywood  Coal  Co . 

165 

.... 

Bunola . 

O'Niel  &  Peterson . 

250 

Boston  No.  1 . 

222 

179 

152 

148 

Brittanlc . 

Reese.  Mortimer  &  Co. .  . 

240 

•  •  •  - 

216 

175 

Bessemer . 

H.  Liveright . 

45 

162 

Bunola . 

173 

Brier  Hill . 

Patterson  &  Sauters.  .  .  . 

270 

Boone.  .  * . 

Canonsburg  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

206 

Black  Diamond . 

100 

Bloomington . 

206 

Brown . 

. . . . 

205 

Bear  Ridge . 

252 

Champion . 

Morgan  &  Dixon . 

200 

180 

•  •  •  - 

Clipper . 

Clipper  Coal  Co . 

165 

47 

191 

Columbia . 

117 

97 

92 

69 

Courtney . 

Courtney  Coal  Co . 

240 

160 

109 

95 

Cincinnati . 

J.  S.  Neel . 

150 

175 

112 

61 

Cliff. . 

Harvey  Hutchinson.  .  .  . 

j  75  ...  . 

53 

Camden . 

Geo.  Lysle  &  Sons . 

155  j  .  .  .  . 

140 

110 

162 

125 

Castle  Shannon . 

Castle  Shannon  Coal  Co.. 

300  .... 
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Statistics— Miners’  Earnings. 


B.  19 


Bituminous  Collieries —  Continued. 


Name  of  colliery. 


Chess . 

Coal  Ridge.  .  .  . 
Cornell  &  Werling, 
Cherry,  ...... 

Camp  Hill . 

Cooks' . 

Clark . 

Clinton . 

Carver . 

Chestnut  Ridge.  . 

Clayton, . 

Chisholm . 

Church  Hill . 

Cameron . 

Clermont . 

Coal  Glen . 

Coal  Brook . 

Cora . 

Clarissa. . 

Connellsville.  .  .  . 

Casselman . 

Cochran.  ...... 

C.  &  E.  L.  C.  Co. .  . 

Carbon . 

Cushon . 

Conemaugh . 

Cambria,  . 

Camden, . 

Castle  Shannon.  .  . 

Chess . 

Clark . 


Name  ok  operator. 


Graham  &  Bell . 

Gray  &  Bell . 

W.  H.  Brown's  Sons, 

Morris  McCue . 

David  M.  Steene. 

J.  V.  H.  Cooke . 

Clark.  Lewis  &  Co. .  .  . 

Clinton  Coal  Co . 

Carver  Coal  Co . 

Filer.  Westerman  &  Co. , 

W.  F.  Clayton . 

Mercer  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co 
Church  Hill  Coal  Co..  . 

Cameron  Coal  Co . 

Buffalo  Coal  Co. ,  .  .  . 
Jefferson  Coal  Co. , 

J.  R.  Torrance  &  Co..  . 

J.  M.  Newmyer  &  Son..  . 
James  Cochran  &  Son, 

P.  &  C.  Gas  Coal  Co. . 
Casselman  Coal  Co. ,  . 
James  Cochran.  «  .  . 

C.  &  E.  L.  Coal  Cp. ,  .  . 

E.  P.  Jenkins . 

Cambria  Iron  Co . 

do.  do.  .  . 

Langdon  &  Co . 

Geo.  Lysle  &  Sons,  .  . 
Castle  Shannon  Coal  Co 

Gray  &  Bell . 

Clark.  Lynt&Co . 

Morris  McCue . 


Cherry . 

Camp  Hill, . I  David  Steen . 

Cornell  &  Werllnir . W.  H.  Brown  &  Sons 


Cambria . 

Coal  Ridge . 

Columbia  Nos.  1  and  2, 

Colorado . 

Coaldale  No.  3 . 

Ooaldale  No.  4,  . 

Coaldale  No.  5,  .  .  .  . 

Cataract . 

Central . 


Clearfield  Consol.  Coal  Co. 

Gray  &  Bell . 

J.  L.  Mitchell  &  Co. . 

White  &  Jackman . 

Holt  &  Chipman . 

do.  do . 

Berwind.  White  &  Co. .  . 

I.  C.  Heims . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 


249 

34 

171 

219 

200 

238 

100 


994 


200 

140 

240 

200 


210 

191 

223 

290 

50 

00 

200 

104 
200 
200 
240 
301 
202 
300 
240 

105 
228 
200 
300 
153 

90 

192 

124 

00 

174 

150 

120 


220 

240 

207 


90 


180 

280 

279 

279 

273 

250 

200 

218 

230 

290 

312 

184 


157 

182 

250 

191 


191 

241 

190 


110 


210 

225 

248 

233 

231 

309 

300 

159 

212 


142 

200 

230 


178 


250 

253 

222 


200 

250 

213 

281 

300 


212 


105 

187 

147 

24*; 

215 

121 

200 

138 


300 

75 

198 


100 

208 


210 
240 
203 
272 
2*58 
195 
'  197 


429 

235 

250 

257 

247 

244 

203 


21 S 
242 
240 


99 

95 

208 


181 

280 

278 

280 

274 

298 


200 


275  J  25C 


507 

207 

287 

28*» 

220 

248 


374 

173 

235 

58 

224 

225 


20  B. 
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Bituminous  Collieries —  Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Catsburg.  .  .  . 
Caledonia,  .  .  . 
Coal  Bluff,  .  .  . 
Cedar  Hill.  .  .  . 
Cranberry,  .  . 
Caledonia.  .  .  . 

Cascade . 

Clarion . 

Clinton . 

Cumberland.  .  . 

Cooke . 

Cbevington.  .  . 
Castle  Shannon. 

Cataract . 

Central . 

Cuba, . 

Cliff . 

Cedar  Hill.  .  . 
Carondolet.  .  . 


Name  of  Operator. 


Louis  Staib . 

T.  J.  Wood . 

M.  &  P.  Coal  Co . 

L.  W.  Morgan . 

Sharon  Coal  Co.  (Lim. ).  . 

Caledonia  Coal  Co . 

Kaull  &  Hall . 

N.  W.  Mining  &  Ex.  Co. , 

B.  F.  Kiester  &  Co . 

Cumb'd  C.  &  M.  Co..  .  . 
J.  W.  Cooke . 

do.  do . 

P.  &  C.  S.  R.  R . 

Berwind-White  C.M.Co. 

T.  C.  Heins . 

Edward  Miller . 

J.  M.  Risher . 

Bradford,  Leech  &  Co. . 
E.  C.  Furlong  &  Son.  . 


1884. 


Clipper . |  Allenport  Coal  Co 


Champion . 

Co-operative, . 

Columbia  No.  3 . i  Mitchell  &  Lazar 

Climax . |  Climax  Coal  Co 


T.  J.  Wood . 

Co-operative  Coal  Co. 


Calumet . 

Carbon . 

Clinton . 

Cupalo . 

Columbus  No.  4 . 

Centre . 

Catharine . 

Cherry  Run . 

Cal.  T.  Hay . 

C.  &  E.L.  Grassy  Run  Mine, 

Champion . 

Crescent . 

Cresson  shaft . 

Dagus  Nos.  1.  2  and  3,  .  .  . 

Dixon  mine . 

Diamond . 

Dysart  No.  1 . 

DysartNo.  2 . 

Delany . 


Calumet  Coke  Co . 

Carbon  Coal  Co . 

H.  C.  Frick  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

do.  do.  .  - 

Mitchell  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Centre  Coal  &  Coke  Co. .  . 

Blair  Bros . 

Cherry  Run  Coal  Co. ,  .  . 
Cal.  T.  Hay . 

C.  &  E.  L.  Coal  Co . 

John  B.  Reed . 

Lambirth  Coal  Mining  Co. 
Cresson  Coal  &  Coke  Co. , 
N.  W.  Mining  &  Ex.  Co.. 
H.  C.  Springer  &  Co..  . 

McClure  &  Co . 

Canen  Leahy . 

D.  Laughman . 

Altoona  Coai  &  Coke  Co. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


225 


210 

170 

219 

129 

100 

97 

200 

238 

260 

95 


230 

300 

195 

52 

187 


232 

142 

200 

200 

200 

262 


226 

140 

138 


235 

147 

300 

257 

194 


171 

264 

220 

240 

259 


139 


230 

213 

201 

25 

120 

181 

125 

150 

198 


1888. 


228 

165 

166 


218 


1S1 

223 

260 

208 

261 


310 


51 

200 


99 


262 

195 

145 


38 

150 

157 


299 

235 

202 

274 

250 


2S1 

144 


228 


160 

157 

■11C 

125 

124 

208 

92 

276 

230 

246 

30 

22 

42 

140 

112 

140 

21S 

200 

32 

216 

213 

290 


187 

190 

191.50 

148 

215 

240 


251 

125 

158 

200 

650 
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B.  21 


Bituminous  Collieries—  Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Drane . 

Derby . 

Decatur . 

Duquesne, . 

Donnelly  Nos.  1.  2  and  3. 
Dagus  mines  Nos.  1  to  25. 

Dexter . 

Duval . 

Dilworth . 

Diamond.  . 

Deny . 

Diamond . 

Dravo . 

Derry  shaft . 

Denmark . 

Dean . 

Eclipse . 

Eclipse . 

Enterprise . 

Ewing . 

Essen . 

Enterprise . 

Eureka  slope . 

Eagle . 

Everett . 

Euclid . 

Enterprise . 

Essen . 

Ewing  &  Gordon . 

Eagle's  Nest . 

Empire . 

Eureka  No.  5 . 

Excelsior  No.  1 . 

Excelsior  No.  2 . 

Excelsior  No.  3 . 

Elizabeth . 

Eureka . 

Emma . 

Etter . 

Enterprise . 

Eldorado . 

Eagle . 

Eureka  No.  2 . 


Name  of  Operator. 

1X84. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880 

.  D.  W.  Holt . 

234 

142 

208 

135 

172 

F.  Barnes  &  Bro . 

240 

172 

217 

213 

214 

Decatur  Coal  Co . 

1  245 

108 

160 

215 

235 

192 

150 

192 

155 

McClure  <&  Co . 

250 

220 

246 

264 

N.  W.  Mining  &  Ex.  Co.. 

243 

260 

214 

228 

256 

209 

98 

265 

E.  P  .Jenkins  &  Co . 

245 

174 

66 

135 

W.  R.  Dilworth . 

95 

176 

225 

Thos.  Mitchell  &  Sons. 

225 

264 

237 

Deny  Coal  &  Coke  Co. . 

75 

G.  H.  Haywood  &  Co..  . 

117 

Lake  Shore  Gas  Coal  Co. , 

171 

175 

145 

Derry  Coal  &  Coke  Co. .  . 

310 

300 

260 

Cresson  &  Clearfield  Coal 
and  Coke  Co.,  .... 

92 

270 

.... 

190 

170 

135 

Jno.  Carlin  &  Co . 

221 

141 

175 

Hartley  &  Marshall.  . 

205 

197 

Ewing  &  Gordon . 

180 

Sanford  &  Co . 

182 

Filer  &  Westerman. 

193 

« 

Danl.  Eldridge. 

148 

181 

223 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 

262 

272 

256 

289 

Everett  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  . 

236 

50 

Euclid  Coal  Co . 

202 

164 

285 

290 

216 

Hartley  &  Marshall. 

264 

221 

252 

226 

200 

Stanford  &  Co . 

197 

208 

183 

146 

128 

Ewing  &  Gordon . 

200 

140 

Green  Oak  Coal  Co. .  . 

80 

Empire  Coal  Co . 

275 

241 

200 

260 

120 

Berwind, White  &  Co.. 

279 

197 

260 

282 

245 

Fisher.  Miller  &  Co. . 

275 

160 

255 

191 

do.  do. 

250 

195 

275 

do.  do. 

300 

180 

245 

211 

125 

Elizabeth  Coal  Co . 

200 

271 

160 

Stoner  &  Co . 

200 

311 

300 

311 

M.  F.  Overholt.  .  .  . 

288 

227 

156 

176 

John  Etter,  .  .  . 

280 

do.  .  . 

82 

Eldorado  Coal  Co. .  . 

1 

200 

120 

123 

in 

J.  Gwin  &  Son . 

200 

250 

230 

Berwind-White  C.  M.Co.. 

209 

251 

266 

258 

22  B. 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 


[No.  12. 


Bituminous  Collieries —  Continued. 


\ 

Name  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  Operator. 

lHHi.  \ 

1SH5. 

1 

j 

1HH6.  j 

I 

1 

1HK7.  j 

1SHH. 

ltS89. 

Eureka  No.  3 . 

Berwind-Wliite  (’.  M.Co.. 

89 

119  ! 

191 

200 

Eureka  No.  S . 

do.  do. 

109 

251  j 

224 

Eureka  No.  6 . 

do  do. 

171 

257 

278  j 

278 

Eureka  No.  10 . 

do.  do. 

96 

240 

253  1 

191 

Elizabeth  No.  2 . j 

Kittanning  Coal  Co . 

.  .  .  . 

19 

260 

219 

220 

.  .  .  . 

61 

136 

Enterprise . 

McClure  &  Co. . | 

221  I 

138 

285 

Eckley . 

Eckley  Coke  Co.  (Lim.  ). 

22,3 

Elizabeth  No.  3 . 

Elizabeth  Coal  Co . 

.  .  .  .  | 

290 

300 

300 

Excelsior  No.  4 . 

H.  C.  Fisher . 

115 

215 

205 

Excelsior  or  Wampum.  .  .  . 

Wampum  Run  Coal  Co.  . 

100 

Enterprise . 

.1.  Y.  H.  Cook  &  Son 

.  .  .  . 

70 

Eichelberger.  . j 

99 

Electric . . 

T.  C  Heims  &  Co . 

86 

Ebervale . . 

Phoebe  Hughes . 

200 

Fox . 

Thos.  Fox . 

BOO 

.... 

Fort  Pitt . . 

Fort  Pitt  Coal  Co . 

280 

\ 

Federal  Spring . 

W.  J.  Steen . 

50 

Fairmount  No. 2 . 

.... 

214 

159 

216 

Fairbanks . 

Saltsburg  Coal  Co . 

loi 

296 

300 

288 

204 

Fall  Brook  No.  1  amt  2.  ... 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Co . 

2J0 

300 

290 

227 

229 

Furnace . 

Charlotte  Furnace  Co. . 

30 

50 

Foundry . 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. .  .  . 

262 

272 

128 

209 

do.  do.  .  . 

262 

272 

275 

281 

Franklin  and  Clinton . 

B.  F.  Keister  &  Co . 

259 

267 

225 

81 

,  288 

Flog  Hill . 

Fairview  Coal  Co . 

200 

170 

195 

150 

233 

Fairy  iew . 

do.  do.  .... 

200 

170 

195 

1.50 

248 

Fayette . 

Fayette  Coke  &  Fur.  Co.. 

274 

204 

2544 

288 

273 

Foster . 

Saltsburg  Coal  Co . 

290 

293 

294 

260 

Fisher . .  . 

Reed  Bros . 

200 

.  .  .  . 

Fox . 

Thos.  Fox . 

300 

305 

300 

300 

175 

Federal  Spring . 

!  W.  J.  Steen . 

170 

180 

200 

200 

150 

Fort  Pitt . 

Fort  Pitt  Coal  Co . 

220 

90 

215 

163 

188 

Franklin  Nos.  1  and  2 . 

Kittanning  Coal  Co . 

185 

.  .  .  . 

Fairmount  Ncl  4 . 

Fairmount  C.  &  I.  Co.. 

75 

143 

47 

Furnace . 

237 

.... 

!••• 

270 

279 

285 

1  295 

Fairchance . 

Fairchance  Furnace  Co.. 

307 

241 

307 

280 

Fenn . 

Griffith . 

300 

300 

250 

Franklin  Nes.  1  and  2 . 

Berwind-White  C.  M.Co. 

. .  . . 

148 

210 

257 

226 

Ferndale . 

John  Morris . 

| . .  . . 

120 

153 

174 

1  212 

36 

204 

Fountain . 

E.  C.  Humphreys . 

1 

•  187 

165 

1  281 
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Bituminous  Collieries — Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery 

Name  of  Operator. 

18U4. 

1HHG. 

18H7. 

JSHS. 

JSS9. 

First  Pool  Mong.  Gas-Coal 
Co.  No.  1 . 

125 

285 

Fountain . 

Graner  &  M  a  dll! . 

100 

Fidelity . 

Fidelity  Coal  Co. 

60 

Fulton . 

Geo.  Jones  &  Co  . 

27 

Fawcett . 

Thos.  Fawcett  &  Son.  . 

Foster . 

Saltsburg  Coal  Co. , 

70 

Greenfield . 

.1.  S.  Neel . 

3oo 

110 

75 

Gilmore . 

Heirs  of  John  Gilmore 

118 

168 

175 

Garfield . 

200 

150 

118 

63 

Green  Springs . 

Thomas  Fawcett.  .  . 

110 

Grant . 

Grant  Coal  Co  .  . 

159 

Glendale . 

Gregg  Bros. .  .  . 

250 

Glass-House . 

Wm.  Bains . 

50 

Gomersall . 

174 

233 

20a 

228 

260 

Glen . 

500 

313 

304 

312 

317 

Gaines  Nos.  1  and  2 . 

Gaines  C.  &  C.  Co . 

173 

186 

200 

.  .  . . 

128 

Gautier . 

Cambria  Iron  Co. 

288 

250 

Griffiths . 

Fen  &  Coover.  .  .  . 

300 

.  . 

Gallitzin  shaft.  .  .  . 

McCoy  &  Taylor . 

299 

273 

260 

219 

186 

Great  Bend . 

Great  Bend  Coal  Co. 

250 

175 

240 

391 

462 

Glen  White . 

Glen  White  Coal  Co..  .  . 

200 

309 

309 

310 

279 

Green  Springs . 

Thos.  Fawcett.  .  . 

90 

Glendale.  .  . 

Gregg  Bros . 

280 

.... 

Glass-House . 

250 

.... 

180 

Glenshaw . 

Spencer  &  Co. 

301 

310 

Grant . 

Grant  Coal  Co.  ... 

168 

222 

227 

135 

141 

Glenwood.  .  . 

Wm.  Morris  &  Co..  .  . 

128 

233 

541 

375 

471 

Grass  Flat  No.  9  . 

Clearfield  Bit  Coal  Co.  . 

200 

220 

Gazzam . 

do  do. 

131 

243 

229 

159 

186 

Greensburg  .  . 

Greensburg  Coal  Co. .  . 

275 

235 

300 

254 

Graver . 

218 

Globe . 

Globe  Coal  Co.  .  .  . 

200 

143 

180 

192 

Gilmore . 

Altmyer  &  Maltzberger. 

170 

150 

Gosford.  .  .  . 

Gosford  C.  &  M .  Co. 

232 

235 

190 

90 

Grace . 

W  J.  Rainey . 

250 

225 

275 

290 

Glendale . 

176 

200 

Glenshaw . 

Glenshaw  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

278* 

275 

300 

Grass  Flat  No.  10 . j 

C.  Bit.  Coal  Co..  .  . 

254 

Grass  Flat  No.  11  . 

do.  do. 

258 

230 

249 

Goss  Run.  .  . 

170 

Gastonville . 

H.  &  C  G  C  Co. . 

240 

119 

136 

Great  Bluff . 

Isaac  Taylor . 

........ 

.  .  .  . 

130 

146 

250 

Grassy  Run . 

Grassy  Run  Coal  Co. 

.  .  . .  1 

173 

130 

147.50 
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Bituminous  Collieries — Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Gallitzin  slope . 

Glen  Kitehey . 

Guion . 

Germania . 

Gassman  or  C.  &  I.  No.  1. 
Gassman  or  C.  &  I.  No.  2. 

Hilldale . 

Horner  &  Roberts . 

Hays'  Street  Run . 

Hastings . 

Harding  shaft . 

Hickory  slope . 

Hulmes . 

Hill  Farm . 

Hoblitzell . 

Hagen  &  Whyel . 

Henry  Clay . 

Haw’s  shaft . 

Harvey  O’Neil . 

Horner  &  Roberts  No.  3,  ,. 

Hays'  Street  Run . 

Hastings’  slope . 

Hawks’,  Run . 

Harrison . 

Hampton . 

Hemplteld . 

Hecla . 

Hecla  Nos.  1  and  2  .... 

Hazlet  Nos.  1  and  2 . 

Hall . 

Hardscrabble . 

Hamilton . 

Hocking . 

Home . 

Horse  Shoe, . 

Hays  Street  Nos.  2  and  3.  . 

Hamson . 

Hamilton, . 

Huntingdon . 

Hudson . . . 

Hastings . 

Harriet  Lane . 

Hill . 


Name  of  Operator. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Mitchell  &  Layer.  .... 

260 

203 

212 

Bloomington  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

242 

do.  do.  .  . 

120 

167 

Turnbull  &  Foster . 

167 

Cumb’d  &.  Summit  C.  C., 

140 

do.  do. 

100 

Hilldale  Coal  Co . 

110 

193 

124 

295 

189 

Horner  &  Roberts . 

100 

76.50 

Havs’  Estate . 

152 

W.  .1.  Morgan . 

215 

C.  B.  Harding . 

125 

Hazzard.  Wood  &  Co..  .  . 

212 

215 

217 

156 

145 

James  Clayton . 

241 

219 

Dunbar  ITurnace  Co.  .  . 

310 

287 

303 

252 

275 

Balt.  &  Cumb’d  Coal  Co. . 

200 

Hagan  A  Whyel . 

275 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. .  .  . 

100 

229 

275 

193 

289 

310 

312 

O'Neil  &  Co . 

.s 

200 

200 

220 

201 

Horner  &  Roberts . 

91 

175 

106 

165 

Hays'  Estate . 

66 

118 

120 

Penn  Coal  Co . 

215 

220 

150 

180 

120 

Jones  &  Mull . 

120 

160 

216 

203 

D.  Lang  &  Co . 

80 

Hampton  Coal  Co.  .  .  . 

198 

202 

204 

245 

Hempfield  Coal  Co . 

813 

240 

313  . 

252 

Hecla  Coke  Co.  (Lim. )  . 

276 

2591 

265 

McClure  &  Co . 

266 

do.  do . 

276 

231 

222 

272 

John  W.  Hall  &  Son. ,  .  . 

144 

Brady  s  Bend M.  Co..  .  . 

203 

268 

247 

263 

Powers  &  Brown.  ... 

1S1 

Hocking  Coal  Co . 

180 

104 

221 

Stauffer  &  Wiley . 

266 

238 

103 

264 

Altoona  Coal  Co . 

270 

271 

295 

239 

H  C.  Bergman  (Trus. ),  . 

155 

105 

90 

Cochran  &  Hamilton,  .  . 

120 

260 

240 

Ed.  Gould . 

70 

236 

163 

120 

•  ■  •  - 

Chess  Creek  C.  &  C  Co.. 

92 

.214 

Lyeth  &  LangdenCoal  Co. 

124 

•  ■  ■  - 

Hill  Coal  Co . 

25 
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Bituminous  Collieries—  Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery 

Name  ok  operator 

|  1884. 

1885. 

18H6. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Hazel  Dell . 

Kaull  &  Hall . 

Ivil . 

James  Jones . 

185 

240 

2.50 

225 

Idlewood . 

Phoenix  Gas  &  Coal  Co.  . 

250 

Isabella . 

Isabella  Furnace  Co. ,  .  . 

275 

300 

300 

100 

200 

lrvona  No.  1 . 

lrvona  Coal  Co . 

250 

240 

306 

292 

!  204 

Idlewoocl . 

Phoenix  Coal  Co . 

175 

95 

Imperial . 

Imperial  Coal  Co . 

168 

[ 

International . 

lnt.  C.  &M.  Co . 

I 

!  250 

95 

|  .  .  .  . 

Idlewood . 

Steward. Lewis  &  Dickson. 

140 

105 

lrvona  No.  2 . 

lrvona  Coal  Co . 

34 

70 

75 

International . 

lnt.  C.  &  M.  C . 

110 

Indiana  branch . 

90 

Jones . 

Thos.  Jones . 

GO 

Jones  &  Laughlin's,  .... 

Jones  &  Laughlin . 

’  308 

Jumbo, . 

T.  B.  Robbins . 

140 

Jackson . 

Jackson  Coal  Co . 

145 

100 

Jones . 

Geo.  Jones  &  Co . 

62 

S8 

42 

57 

James  O’Neil . 

James  O'Neil . 

140 

Jumbo . 

Jumbo  C.  &  C  Co . 

217 

240 

250 

Jackson,  . . 

Jackson  Mines  Co . 

235 

300 

130 

Jefferson . 

Foster.  Clark  &  Wood.  .  . 

132 

146 

80 

Junction . 

Joseph  Laughrey  &  Co  .  . 

238 

Jumbo . 

Jumbo  C.  &  C  Co.  .  .  . 

202 

Knob . 

Knob  Coal  Co . 

152 

153 

136 

100 

176 

Keystone, . 

Keystone  Coal  Co . 

202 

200 

228 

2.50 

240 

Kyle  Farm . 

Bliss  &  Marshall . 

260 

278 

no 

175 

249 

Keightley, . 

Fountainhill  Mining  Co  . 

60 

karthaus . 

Berwind.  White  &  Co  . 

75 

200 

215 

ISO 

Keystone  Nos.  1  and  2.  ... 

W.  H.  Brown  &  Sons.  .  . 

3oo 

184 

Keystone . 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co 

104 

115 

230 

210 

Keister . 

Union  C.  &C.  Co . 

269 

249 

265 

252 

Kittanning,  .  . 

Kittanning  1.  Co.  (Lim.  ),  J 

295 

280 

58 

Kittanning . 

120 

Keightley . 

H.  C.  Cord . 

60 

Kyler . 

Kyler  Coal  &  Coke  Co. ,  . 

276 

261 

170 

175 

Karns . 

230 

174 

247 

Keystone.  .  . 

Pgh.  &  FairportC.&C.Co. 

36 

119 

Keystone  Nos.  1  and  2.  ... 

Keystone  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

160 

Kentuck . 

Fry  burger  &  Butterwortli. 

3 

140 

Kettie  Creek  ... 

Kettle  Creek  Coal  Co.  . 

221 

Kelly’s  mine  .... 

Kelly  Bros . 

256 

Kearney. 

Jos.  E.  Thropp . 

33 

Lower  Walton,  ... 

Jos.  Walton  &  Co  . 

180 

138 

117 

150 

80 
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Bituminous  Colleries —  Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  operator 

1884. 

1HH5. 

18S6. 

1H8 7. 

1SHS. 

1*K9. 

Loved  ale. . 

John  A.  Wood  &  Sons. 

07 

Legler’s . 

Henry  Floersheim . 

25U 

Laurel  Hill . 

W.  P.  Rend . 

310 

Long  Run . 

Northwestern  C.&  I.  Co.. 

.... 

232 

Leechburg  Nos.  2  and  3,  .  .  . 

Leechburg  Coal  Co . 

234 

Lackawannock . 

Pierce  Coal  Co.  ( Limited). 

186 

1334 

1(55 

185 

115 

Long  Valley . 

Long  Valiev  Coal  Co..  .  . 

190 

152 

220 

193 

197 

Leisenring  No.  1 . 

Connellsville  C.  &  1.  Co., 

202 

204 

158* 

275 

253 

Leisenring  No.  2 . 

do.  do. 

202 

250 

2324 

200 

273 

Lemon  t . 

Robert  Hogsett . 

312 

275 

275 

275 

304 

Latrobe  Coal  Works . 

Latrobe  Coal  Co . 

288 

288 

240 

285 

284 

Lovedale . 

John  A.  Wood  &  Sons. 

115 

173 

175 

154 

Laurel  Hill . 

W.  P.  Rend . 

300 

300 

300 

310 

400 

Lake  Shore . 

Lake  Shore  Gas-Coal  Co. . 

150 

Loraine . 

Reakirt  Bros . 

180 

180 

203 

248 

230 

Logan  Ridge  . 

H.  J.  Smith  &  Co . 

210 

148 

138 

Logan . 

H.  Liveright  &  Co . 

208 

215 

281 

250 

257 

Laurel  Run  Nos.  1  and  2.  .  . 

Nuttall.  Bacon  &  Co..  .  . 

278 

Lancashire  Nos.  1  and  2,  .  . 

T.  Barnes  &  Bros . 

192 

Larimer . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co. .  . 

237 

2544 

258 

201 

Larimer  Coke  Works . 

Carnegie  Bros.  &  Co.  (Lim ) 

200 

300 

Little  Pittsburgh . 

R.  E.  Schrentz  &  Co. .  .  . 

235 

240 

.... 

Little  Redstone, . 

197 

150 

200 

Little  Alps.  . 

108 

Leechburg  No.  2 . 

Leechburg  C.  &  C.  Co. .  . 

180 

250 

Leechburg  No.  3 . 

do.  do. 

271 

301 

275 

272 

Leith . 

Chicago  &  Connellsville 
Coke  Co . 

285 

204 

278 

273 

Loyallianna  shaft . 

Loyalhanna  C.  &  C.  Co..  . 

175 

215 

245 

240 

Leesdale . 

Gregg  Bros . 

210 

219 

192 

148 

Laurel  Run  No.  1, . 

Nuttall.  Bacon  &  Co. ,  .  . 

134 

l  \ 

Laurel  Run  No.  2 . 

do.  do.  .  . 

130 

-  190  k 
(  1 

220 

200 

Lancashire  No.  1 . 

do.  do.  .  . 

10S 

238 

209 

184 

Lancashire  No.  2 . 

T.  Barnes  &  Bro . 

. .  . . 

142 

198 

150 

242 

Luger’s  slope . 

A.  B.  &  G.  W  Luger,  .  . 

.... 

285 

Lemon . 

Blair  1.  &  Coal  Co. .  .  .  . 

308 

285 

240 

Lockport . 

Lockport  C.  &  C.  Co. .  .  . 

20 

238 

Leechburg  No.  4  . 

Leechburg  C.  &/C.  Co.. 

309 

154 

Leisenring  No.  3, . 

Connellsville  Coke  &  Iron 
Co . 

98 

259 

Lilly . 

Lilly  Coal  Co . 

70 

183 

Leatherwood . 

Leatherwood  Coal  Co. .  . 

100 

Lucas  Hill . 

L.  V.  Coal  Co . 

.  .  .  . 

08 

Larimer . 

i  Larimer  Coke  Works.  .  . 

175 
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Bituminous  Colleries —  Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Name  or  Operator. 

1X84. 

1X85. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Linn . 

Hanna  Bros . 

250 

Milesville . 

Robert  Jenkins . 

64 

171 

Midway . 

George  Crawford . 

201 

200 

McConnell . 

Jos.  McConnell . 

240 

Mansfield  Nos.  1  and  3,  ... 

Mansfield  C.  &  C.  Co  .  .  . 

240 

156 

192 

142 

Mansfield  No.  2 . 

do.  do  .  . 

185 

Montour's,  . 

Imperial  Coal  Co . 

110 

169 

225 

240 

213 

Mansfield . 

250 

Mineral  Ridge  Nos.  1  and  2.  . 

Mineral  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  . 

267 

Morris  Run  Nos.  1.  2  and  3.  . 

Morris  Run  Coal  Min.  Co. . 

224 

296 

275 

192 

202 

Morgan . . 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. .  .  . 

262 

.  .  .  . 

278 

289 

Morrell  . 

Cambria  Iron  Co . 

312 

278 

230 

291 

223 

Millwood . 

Millwood  Coal  Co . 

180 

300 

264 

311 

140 

Monastary . 

H.  C.  Frick  Si  Co . 

197 

297 

241 

197 

283 

M.  Saxman . 

M.  Saxman  &  Co.  .... 

300 

300 

222 

262 

301 

Martindale, . 

260 

175 

230 

230 

. .  . . 

Monroe  slope . 

Gallitzin  Coal  Co . 

267 

210 

Mentzer . 

E.  W  Mentzer . 

170 

Minersville . 

R.  H.  Powell  &  Sons.  .  . 

Roda  Maher . 

180 

250 

240 

100 

Milesville . 

Robert  Jenkins . 

92 

189 

91 

158 

Mansfield  No.  2 . 

Mansfield  C.  &  C.  Co..  .  . 

218 

226 

192 

2044 

200 

Mansfield  No.  3 . 

do.  do.  .  . 

115 

McConnell . 

240 

180 

Morrisdale  Nos.  8.  10.  11.  12. 

13,  14  and  15 . 

R.  B.  Wigton  &  Sons.  .  . 

201 

230 

218 

219 

125 

Moshannon . 

Moshannon  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

285 

66 

157 

242 

241 

Mammoth . 

J.  W.  Moore . 

295 

217 

239 

251 

Manor  shaft . 

N.  Y.  &  Westmoreland 

Gas-Coal  &  Coke  Co. .  . 

74 

210 

125 

133 

Mullin . 

Mullin.  Stryker  &  Co..  .  . 

275 

231 

159 

225 

Manor  Valiev . 

244 

260 

260 

Mutual  Nos.  1  and  2  .... 

Mutual  M.  &  M.  Co..  .  . 

308 

225 

281 

235 

M.  Graver . 

N.  Y.  A  Cleve.  G.  C.  Co.. 

20 

80 

Mayfield . 

McClure  &  Co . 

250 

220 

248 

260 

Merchant . 

David  Bowdler . 

102 

150 

Midway . 

Midway  Brook  C.  Co..  .  . 

168 

.  .  .  . 

200 

Mineral  Ridge . 

Mineral  Coal  Co . 

201 

193 

249  i 

192 

Mahoning . 

Cambria  Iron  Co . 

205  | 

229 

296 

185 

Moshannon . 

Felix.  Toole  &  Co  ,  .  .  . 

108  ; 

230 

261  ; 

146 

Mount  Equity . 

Riddlesburg  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

230 

304 

296 

Mineral  Point.  ...... 

230 

Macon  ville  . 

150 

Mapleton . - 

H.  Liveright.  .  . 

1 56  ! 

249  ! 

136 

145 
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Bituminous  Colleries —  Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  operator. 

1H84. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Mt.  Vernon . 

90 

116 

224 

Mt.  Braddock . 

Robert  Hogsett . 

150 

275 

295 

Mt.  Vernon  No.  3 . 

C.  C.  Coal  Co . 

140 

250 

162 

Miller . 

Miller  &  Co . 

121 

150 

.  .  .  . 

More  dale . 

E.  P.  Jenkins . 

150 

138 

160 

Mt.  Vernon  No.  2 . 

Clearfield  Cons.  Coal  Co., 

40 

231 

40 

Mt.  Vernon  No.  5 . 

do.  do. 

230 

135 

223 

Mansfield  and  Erie . 

124 

141 

Morgan . 

H.  Liveright . 

267 

210 

Montana . 

61 

180 

Monarch,  . 

Monarch  Coal  Co . 

200 

Mead  Run, . 

N.  W.  M.  &  E.  Co . 

43 

Mt.  Equity . 

Kemble  Iron  Co. ,  .... 

182 

Mountain . 

Mountain  Branch  Coal  Co. 

65 

New  Catsburg . 

Louis  Staib . 

177 

New  Eagle,  . 

Campbell  &  Co . 

84 

New  Coal  Blufl . 

Peter's  Creek  &  Mong.  Gas- 
Coal  Co . 

200 

National . 

National  Coal  Co . 

175 

.  .  .  . 

New  Virginia . 

Virginia  Coal  Co. .  .  .  .  . 

160 

155 

Nelly . 

Brown  &  Cochran . 

M2 

273 

231 

262 

286 

National . 

National  Coal  Co . 

180 

2094 

209 

286 

185 

North  Side . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  . 

45 

No.  1  A  and  B  shafts . 

do.  do. 

260 

280 

271 

283 

Nos.  2  and  3 . . 

do.  do. 

269 

240 

244 

280 

No.  4 . 

do.  do. 

267 

240 

271 

242 

New  Catfish . 

Phg.  C.  &  M.  Co . 

144 

80 

242 

New  Virginia . 

Perkins  &  Co . 

180 

154 

123 

Neshannock . 

Peroch  &  Gilson . 

150 

Natrona . 

Penna.  Salt  Mfg.  Co.,  .  . 

303 

202 

300 

293 

Nickel  Plate . 

280 

182 

National . 

WhitmerC.  &  C.  Co.,  .  . 

170 

183 

235 

Nixon . 

Chartiers  Valiev  Coal  Co. . 

200 

200 

136 

New  Hampshire . 

Whitehead  &  Co . 

95 

Nottingham . 

Henry  Floresheim . 

77 

Nickel  Plate . 

J.  D.  Sauters . 

207 

Old  Eagle . 

W.  H.  Brown’s  Sons,  .  . 

200 

Ormsby  &  Bausman . 

Keeling  Coal  Co . 

290 

Oak  Ridge . 

Oak  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  .  .  . 

220 

Oak  Ridge  Nos.  1  and  2,  .  .  . 

Oak  Ridge  Mining  Co.,  .  . 

213 

184 

207 

Ormsby  slope . 

L.  M.  Ormsby  &  Co . 

202 

2374 

212 

141 

209 

Ormsby  shaft . 

Ormsby  Coal  Co.  (Lira.),  . 

139 

214 

184 

138 

137 

Ocean . 

Win.  Sweet,  .  . 

280 

224 

280 

315 

245 

Old  Eagle . 

W.  H.  Brown  &  Sons.  .  . 

185 

218 

163 

155 

..... 
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Bituminous  Co  llieries —  Continued. 


Name  ok  Colliery. 

Name  op  operator. 

ltm. 

1K85. 

MS 6. 

188 7. 

1HHH. 

1HH9. 

Ormsby . 

Birmingham  Coal  Co.,  .  . 

280 

192 

250 

200 

300 

Oak  Ridge . 

Oak  Ridge  Coal  CO . 

215 

250 

250 

223 

230 

Ocean  No.  2 . 

Youghiogheny  Coal  Co..  . 

212 

170 

248 

230 

250 

Ocean  No.  3 . 

do.  do.  .... 

140 

Ocean  No.  4 . 

do.  do.  .... 

133 

117 

155 

97 

93 

Ocean  No.  1 . 

Yough  River  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

208 

250 

258 

227 

Oak  Hill  No.  4 . 

N.  Y.  &  Cleveland  Gas- 
Coal  Co . 

224 

108 

256 

223. 5( 

Osceola . 

Osceola  Coal  Co . 

216 

240 

216 

100 

Ocean . 

305 

305 

290 

Oakland. . 

Samuel  Haggerty . 

200 

250 

100 

Old  Moshannon . 

45 

Ocean  No.  1 . 

Berwiod-White  C.  M.Co. , 

177 

247 

223 

238 

Ocean  No.  2 . 

do.  do. 

154 

214 

224 

226 

Ocean  No.  3 . 

do.  do. 

103 

128 

207 

174 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  .  .  . 

Ohio  &  Penna.  Coal  Co.. 

n300 

200 

O’Shanter . 

O'Shanter  Coal  Co . 

182 

222 

180 

Oak  Ridge . 

Oak  Ridge  Mining  Co. .  .  . 

189 

225 

Old  Bower  Hill . 

153 

173 

Ocean  No.  5 . 

Yough’v  River  Coal  Co. ,  . 

190 

160 

Oak  Ridge . 

James  Campbell . 

140 

Pine  Run  Nos.  1  and  2.  ... 

Jno.  O’Niel . 

130 

Penny . 

David  H.  Lynch . 

130 

Primrose . 

250 

240 

105 

300 

300 

Pioneer . 

Haselton.  Jacobs  &  Co. .  . 

50 

Pardoe . 

Mercer  Min.  Sc  Mfg.  Co. . 

135 

150 

262 

280 

245 

Pearson . 

New  Castle  Railroad  Sc 
Mining  Co. . 

100 

Pittsburgh  and  Kiskiminetas, 

Pittsburgh^;  Kiskiminetas 
Coal  Co . 

254 

284 

291 

288 

253 

Pine  Run . 

Stevenson  &  Mitchell.  .  . 

145 

193 

241 

222 

Painter . 

210 

264 

223 

200 

275 

Percy . 

Percy  Mining  Co.  .... 

312 

204 

222 

188 

239 

Porter . 

Dennison.  Porter  &  Co.,  . 

228 

273 

195 

170 

151 

Pine  Run  No.  1 . 

91 

Peters*  creek . 

Peters'  Coal  Co . 

250 

Pioneer, . 

Youngstown  Sc  Chicago 
Coal  Co . 

105 

Penny . 

David  Lynch . 

70 

Phoenix . 

J .  R.  Orvis  Sc  Co . 

250 

Penn . . 

Reakirt  Bros . 

254 

84 

Plum  Creek . 

N.  Y.  Sc  Cleveland  Gas- 
Coal  Co . 

282 

166 

2084 

272 

Port  Royal . 

Port  Royal  C.  &  C.  Co..  . 

. .  . . 

159 

200 

2784 

234 

Penn  (ias  Coal  Run . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Co. ,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

31 

250 

215 

209 
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Bituminous  Collieries —  Gordin  ued. 


Name  op  Colliery. 

Name  op  Operator. 

1884. 

1885; 

1888. 

1887. 

lHtsH. 

1889. 

Penn  Gas  No.  1 . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Co . 

1 

181 

2504 

272 

233 

Penn  Gas  No.  2 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

172 

256 

256 

225 

Penn  Gas  No.  4 . 

do.  do.  .  .  . 

1GG 

230 

2524 

206 

Port  Roval . 

Port  Roval  C.  &  C.  Co..  . 

159 

200 

241  . 

194 

Penn . 

Penn  Coal  Co.  (Rim.  ).  .  . 

210 

222 

2171 

238 

Pennsville . .  .  .  . 

A.  H.  Sherrick . 

225 

186 

196 

271 

Plumer . 

Phg.&  Connellsville  Gas- 
Coal  &  Coke  Co. .  .  .  .  . 

273 

274 

Parrish . 

Dunbar  Furnace  Co.  .  . 

175 

244 

168 

245 

Prospect, . 

R.  H.  Powell  &  Soil  .  .  . 

2GG 

240 

248 

136 

Pine  Run  Nos.  1  and  2.  .  .  . 

James  Lynn  &Co . 

191 

46 

Pacific . 

Lake  Erie  Gas-Coal  Co. .  . 

121 

231 

190 

165 

Pioneer . 

Standard  Coal  Co . 

37 

Penny . 

Penny  Coal  Co . 

160 

LO 

80 

Pacific  No.  1 . 

Berwind -White  C.  M.  Co.. 

174 

261 

269 

291 

Pacific  No.  2 . 

do.  do. 

178 

253 

311 

295 

Pardee  . 

Duncan,  Lingle  &  Co. .  .  . 

222 

250 

332 

425 

Philadelphia . 

89 

W.  J.  Rayney . 

50 

285 

290 

Powers  Nos.  2  and  3 . 

Chartiers  Block  Coal  Co. 

200 

270 

232.50 

Pine  Run . 

140 

Pleasant  Valley . 

Bell,  Lewis  &  Yates  C. 
M.  Co . 

270 

Pine  Hill . 

Pine  Hill  &  Cumb.  Coal  Co. 

290 

Pine  Creek . 

Robbins  Coal  &  Coke  Co. . 

300 

Pluton . 

G.  M.  H.  Good . 

.... 

59 

Rankin . 

Henry  Rebka . 

150 

Robbins . 

Win.  Robbins  &  Co. .  . 

100 

65. 50 

Rock  Run . 

W.  J.  Snodgrass  &  Co. ,  . 

120 

114 

RisherP . 

J.  D.  Risher . 

87 

Rochester  Mine . 

Bell.  Lewis  &  Yates,  .  .  . 

270 

173 

212 

232 

280 

Rist . 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. .  .  . 

.... 

110 

270 

273 

278 

289 

Rolling  Mill, . 

Cambria  Iron  Co . 

312 

300 

Ridge  View, . 

D.  C  George  &  Co . 

298 

278 

200 

65 

Risher.  . . 

97 

Robbins . 

Wm.  Robbins  &  Co . 

92 

135 

146 

1154 

Rock  Run . 

Wm.  Snodgrass  &  Co. .  .  . 

109 

185 

130 

140 

Rankin . 

John  Perry  &  Co . 

GO 

12 

50 

Reading . 

H.  Liveright  &  Co . 

1G8 

172 

238 

268 

259 

Rothrock . 

R.  B.  Wigton  &  Sons  .  .  . 

87 

280 

247 

236 

266 

Republic . 

Republic  Coal  Co . 

1 40 

240 

100 

112 

Rostraver . 

Wm.  Schrader,  .... 

190 

Riverview . 

Riverview  C.  &  M.  Co. 

136 

154 

254  j 

270 

Red  Bank  . 

Alex.  Reynold’s  Sons.  .  . 

14 

240 

190 

141 
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Bituminous  Collieries — Continued. 


Name  of  Collieky. 

name  of  Operator. 

7884. 

/*85. 

1NH6. 

1M7. 

1HH8. 

1 

Redstone . 

Redstone  Coke  Co  ( Lim .  ) 

'  302 

235 

280 

j  288 

Rainbow . 

Rainbow  C.  &  C.  Co  .  . 

j .  .  .  . 

315 

310 

280 

j  260 

Rolling  Mill . 

Wm.  H  Everson  &  Co..  . 

.  .  .  . 

274 

Robertsdale . 

Roekhill  1.  &  C.  Co . 

217 

264 

1  246 

I  258 

Rinehart.  . 

F.  R.  Rinehart . 

70 

j .  .  .  . 

Rub  us . 

Cresson  &  Clearfield  Coal 
&  Coke  Co . 

125 

Rubino . 

Cresson  &  Clearfield  Coal 
&  Coke  Co . 

290 

285 

Ramey . 

Thomas  Barnes  .... 

40 

204 

Retort  A  No.  1  . 

I. .  . 

262 

215 

Stockdale . 

Venture  Coal  Co . 

90 

40 

Stone's . 

Wm.  Stone’s  heirs.  .  .  . 

1)7 

Star . 

Menedick  . 

175 

Summer  Hill  . 

Frank  Armstrong  .  .  . 

300 

Shupe  &  Co . 

Shupe  &  Co . 

250 

Smith . 

Smith  &  Co . 

75 

State  Line . 

State  Line  Coal  Co . 

250 

254 i 

243 

Stoneboro  Nos.  2  and  3.  .  .  . 

Mercer  Coal  Jc  Iron  Co..  . 

.  .  .  . 

153 

Spear's . 

Pine  Grove  Coal  Co  .  . 

.... 

186 

180 

220 

200 

250 

Star . 

N.  W.  Coal  &  Iron  Co..  . 

2311 

147 

209 

241 

264 

Sligo  Branch . 

Craig  &  S.  Coon . 

60 

200 

.... 

St.  Mary's  Nos.  1  2  and  3. 

St.  Mary's  Coal  Co  .  . 

216 

.  . 

Summit  Nos.  1  and  2 . 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co  .  .  . 

262 

270 

274 

282 

Stirling  Nos.  1.  2.  3andJim- 
town . . . 

263 

283 

237 

280 

584 

Stewart  Iron  Co . 

Stewart  Iron  Co.  . 

275 

243 

265 

260 

194 

Smith . 

Smith  &  Co . 

275 

280 

300 

300 

St.  Clair . 

M.  Preston  &  Co..  .  . 

300 

288 

200 

140 

200 

Spartan . 

Samuel  Haggerty.  .  .  . 

240 

Smittle . 

Smittle  &  Co . 

214 

270 

249 

240 

Stinemau . 

J.  C  Stineman  .... 

286 

.  .  .  . 

301 

290 

216 

South  Fork . 

Geo.  B  Stineman.  .... 

202 

210  1 

125 

169 

161 

Sonruan  No.  1 . 

W.  11  Piper  &.  Co  .  . 

300  i 

250  ! 

250 

240 

288 

Sonman  No.  2 . 

do.  do 

300 

230 

250 

250 

207 

Standard . 

Standard  Coal  Co . 

250 

200. 

240 

250 

260 

Stones . 

Wm.  Stone  &  Co.  .  .  1 

184  j 

216  1 

170 

56 

Summer  Hill.  . 

Frank  Armstrong.  .  .  . 

257 

300  | 

237 

49 

245 

Sraythe . 

Smythe.  Powers  &  Co.  .  1 

ISO  | 

Star . 

Francis  Mankedick.  . 

150 

220 

230 

Stirling  Nos.  1  and  2 . 

R.  H.  Powell  &  Co  .  .  .  I 

311 

239 

476 

558 

370 

Stirling  Colliery  No.  2.  ... 

Berwind.  White  &  Co. . 

85 

239 

Sugar  Camp  Nos.  1.  2  and  3. 

Lykens  Valley  Coal  Co. . 

153 

Summerville  . 

J.  L.  Summerville  &  Co. . 

257 

274 

130 

Shaner . 

Shaner  G.  C.  Co.  (Lim  ). 

240 

172 

190 
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Bitumin  ous  Collieries —  Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  Operator 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

18 67. 

1088. 

1889. 

South  Side . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co. .  . 

194 

254 

224 

200. 5C 

Smithton  Nos.  1  and  2.  ... 

Waverly  C.  &  C.  Co..  .  . 

282 

250 

240 

237 

Standard  Nos.  1  and  2.  ... 

H.  C.  Frick  C.  &  C.  Co.. 

2t;o 

252 

2S0 

275 

Spring  Hill  . 

Alex.  Dempster . 

312 

270 

200 

240 

Sandy  Creek  Nos.  1  and  2.  .  . 

N.  V.  &  C.  G.  C  Co..  .  . 

167 

190 

194 

254 

Stony  Hill . . 

Stony  Hill  Coal  Co . 

.  .  !  . 

170 

185 

Snow  Hill . 

Alps  Coal  Co . 

200 

199 

191 

211 

Stoneboro*  No.  2 . 

Mercer  C.  &.  I.  Co . 

2591 

235 

211 

233 

Stoneboro  No.  3  . 

do.  do  ... 

2454 

194 

200 

221 

St.  Mary's  Nos.  1  2  and  3, 

St.  Mary’s  Coal  Co . 

200 

310 

300 

297 

Salisbury . 

C.  W.  Williams . 

■ 

175 

Statler . 

E.  Statler . 

150 

290 

150 

150 

St.  Charles . 

282 

.... 

Souman  shaft . 

Hughes  &  Shoemaker.  .  . 

230 

240 

250 

240 

Street  Run . 

115 

130 

140 

Sanford  No.  2 . .  . 

Sanford  &  Co . 

140 

108 

124 

159.51 

Snowden . 

P.  &  C.  G.  C.  Co . 

140 

100 

159 

249 

Sugar  Camp  No.  1 . 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. . 

101 

239 

Sugar  Camp  No.  3 . 

do.  do. 

180 

200 

Sugar  Camp  No.  8. . 

do.  do. 

139 

301 

.  .  . . 

Summerville  Nos.  1  and  2 

Berwind- White  C.M.  Co. 

197 

. .  . . 

Sobeiski  Nos.  1  and  2  .... 

200 

150 

140 

150 

Stockdale . 

Crumby  &  Ski  lien . 

112 

78 

Stony  Hill . 

.lohn  M.  Dixon . 

200 

200 

Soldier  Run  Nos  1  and  2  .  . 

Bell.  Lewis  &  Yates  C.M. 
Co . 

208 

280 

382 

Sugar  Camp  No.  4 . 

L  V.  Coal  Co . 

30 

Springfield . 

200 

Schuylkill . 

Schuylkill  Coal  Co. ..  .  .  . 

171 

Sugar  Camp  Nos.  1 . 2. 3  and  1 1 . 

L  V.  Coal  Co . 

279 

Sugar  Camp  Nos.  4  and  5.  .  . 

do.  do.  . 

.... 

241 

Stewart . 

Beach  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co. . 

00 

Spring  Hill . 

151 

75 

Shot! . 

.... 

111 

118 

Shenango . 

Ii.  K.  Wick  &  Co . 

155 

Smith . 

Robert  Smith . 

.... 

275 

Sprague . 

Bell,  Lewis  &  Yates,  .  .  . 

289 

Sterling . 

Livingstone  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

144 

Sugar  Camp  No.  1 . 

L.  V.  Coal  Co . 

150 

Sugar  Camp  No.  2  . 

do.  do  . 

230 

Sugar  Camp  No.  3 . 

do.  do.  . 

03 

Snider . 

John  Snider  Sr . 

212 

South  West . 

Yough'y  River  Coal  Co. . 

255 
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Bituminous  Collieries — Continued. 


Name  of  Colliery. 


Name  of  Operator. 


Staffordshire .  Yough'y  River  Coal  Co. 


Stirling  Coal  Co . 

J.  L.  Turner . 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. .  . 

Laugh lin  &  Co . 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co..  . 

.1.  M.  Turner . 

Hooper.  Spees  &  Co..  . 
Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Co.. 
John  A  Wood  &  Sons.  . 
Central  Coal  Co . 


Stirling  No.  3 . 

Turner’s . 

Tip-Top . 

Tyrone  &  Washington,  .  . 

Trotter . 

Turner . 

Tom  s  Run . 

Tunnel  Mines  Nos.  1.2.3  &  4. 

Tremont . 

Turners . 

Tannerdale . |  St.  Mary’s  Coal  Co. .  . 

Tyrone . .  Laughlin  &  Co.  (Lim.  ) 

Tub  Mill  Run .  Fairview  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

Thomas  Mine . Thomas  &  Smith.  .  . 

Tipton . J.  M.  Turner . 

Tyler .  do.  do . 

Tr°y .  R.  B.  Wigton  &  Sons. 

I 

Upper  Walton . Joseph  Walton  &  Co.. 

Union  Coal  &  Coke  Mine.  .  .  j  Union  Coal  &  Coke  Co. . 

Uniondale . 1  J.  M.  Reid . 

United .  United  C.  &  C.  Co..  . 

UQion  . J  McClure  &  Co . 

Umpire . |  Snowden  &  Simpson.  . 

Union . 1  J.  D.  Boyd  &  Co.  .  . 

Union  Valley. . j  Henry  Floresheim,  .  . 


Venture . !  Gray  &  Bell  . 

Venetia . j  David  M.  Anderson.  .  . 

Valley . 

Venture . 

Victor  Nos.  1.  2  and  3.  .  . 

Vulcan  . 

Victor  No.  '1 . 

Victor  No.  2 . 

Victor  No.  3 . . 

Victor  No.  6 . 

Vanscoyoe . 

Wood’s  Run . 

Winona . 

West  Elizabeth . 

Walton . 

West  Newton  shaft.  .  .  . 

Willow  Grove . 

3 — B  Statistics. 


11.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co  . 

Gray  &  Bell . 

Victor  Coal  Co . 

R.  B.  Wigton  &  Sons.  . 

Victor  Coal  Co . 

do.  do.  .  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .  .  .  . 

do.  do.  .  .  .  . 

John  Gevin . 

W.  H.  Gregg  &  Co. .  .  . 
Winona  Coal  Co. 

O’Neil  &  Co . 

Joseph  Walton  &  Co. .  . 
West  Newton  Coal  Co. . 
T.  B.  Robbins . 


80 

21 

312 

262 

300 

144 

260 


1886. 


265 


270 

407 


190  j  .  . 


255 

200 

184 

200 

293 

170 

160 

125 


275 


269 

110 


188 

180 


220 


282 

301 


65 

200 


280 


240 

112 


310 

309 

195 

238 

115 


300 

172 

187 

220 

262 


246 


60 

252 


230 

275 


180 

100 

21 

115 

275 

250 


264 

140 

119 

140 


221 

275 


163 

270 


199 


230 


198 

227 

210 

148 

285 

233 


300 

267 

154 


86 

270 

247 

180 

260 

238 


200 

177 

75 

86 


174 


271 

124 


I 


279 

2134 


249  I 

186  I 

165  j 
225 


225 


216 

160 

239 

183 


250 


296 

180 

270 

208 

164 

212 

255 

85 

240 

131 

90 


178 

280 

267 

217 

228 

284 


276 

.146 


171 

193 

175 

83 

120 

40 


188 
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Bituminous  Collieries —  Continued. 


^'ime  of  Colliery. 

Name  of  Operator. 

1SV4. 

JHHo. 

ISM. 

mi. 

lm. 

J8N9. 

Waynesburg  shaft . 

Sadler.  King  A  King.  .  .  . 

300 

Wheeler . 

Sharon  Coal  Co . 

240 

Western  drift . 

W.  C.  Mobley  &  . . 

275 

250 

Wallston  Nos.  1  and  2.  ... 

R  &  P.  1.  &  C.  Co . 

313 

280 

313 

270 

270 

White . 

H  C.  Frick  Coke  Co..  .  . 

80 

270 

271 

253 

286 

Wheeler . 

Cambria  Iron  Co . 

312 

278 

234 

313 

227 

Webster  No.  3 . 

John  C.  Scott  &  Son.  .  .  . 

277 

206 

259 

270 

235 

Woodvale . 

Johnstown  Mfg.  Co . 

305 

270 

West  Elizabeth . 

O’Neil  &  Co . 

90 

95 

134 

Walton . 

103 

116 

200 

60 

Willow  Grove . 

Willow  Grove  Coal  Co. .  . 

200 

240 

240 

225.5 

Watson  shaft . 

Watson  Bros . 

200 

163 

Winona . 

Winona  Coal  Co . 

140 

70 

70 

♦ 

Webster  No.  1 . 

Webster  Coal  Co.  (Rim.). 

234 

186 

Webster  No.  2 . 

Houtzdale  C.  Co.  (Lim.  ) 

222 

52 

West  Moshannon . 

Moshannon  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

153 

130 

Westmoreland  shaft . 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co. .  . 

192 

2531 

270 

249.5 

Westmoreland  car  shops.  .  . 

do.  do. 

192 

254 

300 

307 

West  Overton . 

A  C.  Overholt  &  Co..  .  . 

267 

217 

169 

274 

Weinman . 

Weinman  &  Co . 

307 

298 

298 

290 

Williamsport . 

Williamsport  Coal  Co. . 

200 

285 

120 

Watrous  shaft,  . 

50 

Webster  No.  4 . 

B.  C.  Co.  ( Limited ) ,  .  .  . 

123 

277 

245 

236 

Wood's  Run . .  .  . 

T.  J.  Wood . 

60 

98 

Webster . 

Thos.  Faucett  &  Son,  .  . 

170 

138 

West  Newton . 

West  Newton  Coal  Co. .  . 

225 

250 

180 

Wvnn . 

Wynn  Coke  &  Mining  Co. 

99 

98 

94 

Well’s  Run . 

Somraerville  &  Co . 

180 

209 

West  Eureka  Nos.  1.  2  and  3, 

250 

794 

Woodland  No.  2 . 

165 

Watson . 

Watson  Coal  Co . 

170 

Whitney . 

Hostetter  Coke  Co . 

so 

Wick . 

H.  K  Wick  &  Co . 

205 

Woodward  . 

180 

Youngstown . 

Youngstown  Coke  Co. ,  .  . 

312 

216 

214 

230 

265 

Youghiogheny  slope . 

Youghiogheny  G.  C.  Co. , 

235 

228 

256 

214 

Yorkshire . 

T.  Barnes  &  Co . 

150 

135 

180 

Youghioghenv  Valley,  .  .  . 

Y.  &  A.  C.  A  C.  Co . 

1644 

136 

Youghiogheny . 

O.  &  Penna.  Coal  Co. .  .  . 

250 
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B.  35 


Yearly  Earnings  of  Anthracite  Coal  Miners. 


Colliery  No.  1. 


No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man 

» 

u 

a 

? 

© 

t, 

cS 

© 

I  No.  of  days  worked 

1  by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

1 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

X 

U 

a 

i  £ 

sS 

© 

e3 

© 

^  No.  of  days  worked 
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© 

77 
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No.  of  days  worked 
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Yearly  earnings.  i 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

X 

to 

a 

© 

is 
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eS 

© 

>* 

359. 

$693  69 

227.'  . 

*503  60 

230.  . 

$438  96 

211.  . 

$396  96 

211.  . 

*350  01 

169.  . 

$281  95 

232. 

647  49 

210.  . 

499  40 

223.  . 

433  76 

212.  . 

396  41 

212.  . 

350  34 

174.  . 

275  27 

225. 

641  55 

214,  . 

490  21 

225,  . 

433  71 

224.  . 

395  86 

214.  . 

346  81 

165,  . 

274  20 

235. 

629  71 

199.  . 

480  66 

216.  . 

430  66 

216.  . 

389  79 

214.  . 

344  33 

128.  . 

270  29 

222, 

fill  87 

229.  . 

477  22 

174.  . 

428  92 

223. 

387  45 

212.  . 

341  03 

199, 

259  00 

222, 

594  97 

210. 

476.  59 

224.  . 

427  01 

160.  . 

386  86 

191.  . 

337  76 

162.  . 

255  22 

224. 

598  74 

208. 

472  85 

230,  . 

426  74 

210.  . 

383  40 

217,  . 

336  88 

133.  . 

254  33 

230, 

593  62 

228. 

471  87 

224. 

425  36 

205. 

382  38 

162.  . 

336  56 

139.  . 

251  77 

227. 

590  92 

227.  . 

468  56 

226.  . 

423  27 

213.  . 

380  87 

227 

335  12 

120,  . 

246  85 

227. 

579  50 

230. 

465  98 

228.  . 

420  68 

225. 

379  95 

150,  . 

334  16 

171,  . 

244  19 

227. 

566  33 

225.  . 

461  11 

221.  . 

419  80 

226.  . 

379  60 

218.  . 

333  88 

191.  . 

242  34 

200. 

565  25 

222.  . 

456  36 

|  230. 

419  17 

220.  . 

377  93 

215.  . 

333  58 

134.  . 

242  02 

222. 

552  92 

220.  . 

456  22 

226.  . 

417  88 

204.  . 

376  66 

210.  . 

330  55 

133.  . 

238  22 

223, 

545  63 

225.  . 

454  43 

214.  . 

417  53 

219.  . 

374  01 

208,  . 

325  45 

132.  . 

222  45 

226. 

543  99 

225.  . 

452  78 

229, 

415  16 

217.  . 

370  63 

206,  . 

325  13 

90.  . 

207  94 

224. 

541  38 

225,  . 

448  88 

209,  . 

413  24 

213.  . 

368  31 

196,  . 

322  96 

90.  . 

156  51 

231, 

537  89 

211.  . 

448  86 

225.  . 

412  83 

226.  . 

363  57 

218.  . 

322  07 

99.  . 

150  as 

226. 

535  30 

223.  . 

448  48 

229. 

406  89 

217.  . 

362  71 

174.  . 

318  65 

73,  . 

135  53 

225. 

531  68 

230.  . 

444  39 

224.  . 

403  31 

189.  . 

361  01 

199.  . 

310  25 

67,  . 

132  46 

227, 

526  94 

210.  . 

444  15 

210.  . 

403  06 

215,  . 

360  12 

187.  . 

311  37 

51.  . 

102  80 

212, 

521  26 

226.  . 

443  46 

210.  . 

401  61 

207, 

359  00 

162.  . 

311  10 

49,  . 

96  43 

223. 

518  78 

226.  . 

442  80 

233.  . 

400  89 

216.  . 

357  93 

163,  . 

309  47 

34.  . 

49  18 

229. 

517  53 

225,  . 

441  88 

229.  . 

400  53 

213.  . 

356  31 

200.  *. 

301  16 

28,  . 

48  75 

227. 

516  27 

231.  . 

441  63 

226.  . 

399  85 

207.  . 

355  43 

203.  . 

298  50 

20,  . 

44  90 

MS. 

*25. 

515  94 
514  24  1 

225.  . 

441  37 

209 

398  58 

1 

199.  . 

352  71 

1 

168 

292  72  ; 

26,  . 

43  49 

Colliery  No.  2. 


-  — - - 

83. 

*007  94 

148.  . 

*541  21 

147.  . 

$499  88 

138.  . 

*438  01 

1  134,  . 

1  *414  00 

139.  . 

|  *408  18 

82. 

600  13 

177,  ■ 

539  13 

154.  . 

491  29 

159,  . 

436  60 

120.  . 

413  33 

133,  . 

407  96 

80. 

582  88 

161,  . 

538  05 

153.  . 

490  13 

127.  . 

436  56 

121.  . 

411  65 

126, 

407  10 

73, 

569  84 

164.  . 

537  17 

167. 

473  35 

134.  . 

436  11 

129,  . 

410  85 

135,  . 

405  48 

75. 

567  00 

164,  . 

535  04 

138.  . 

467  91 

133,  . 

434  86 

124,  . 

410  34 

123.  . 

405  11 

94, 

560  51  J 

161.  . 

532  28 

136.  . 

462  16 

129. 

428  14 

123,  . 

409  78 

129.  . 

403  52 

70. 

559  22  1 

142.  . 

527  38 

137.  . 

461  59 

130.  . 

425  11 

121,  . 

409  34 

124.  . 

403  38 

90. 

548  34  ! 
543  08  1 

101.  . 

513  41  | 

128,  . 

451  17 

125.  . 

416  28 

127,  . 

409  11 

120, 

403  23 

*2. 

178.  . 

512  47 

131.  . 

438  53  I 

127,  . 

<15  17 

123.  . 

408  79 

127,  . 

401  31 

36  B. 
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Yearly  Earnings —  Continued. 
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No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

|.  ! 

1 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

131, 

$401  10 

124,  . 

$374  80 

123.  . 

$358  85 

,  113.  . 

$324  00 

71.  . 

$247  82 

20,  . 

$62 

149. 

400  27 

118,  . 

374  80 

122.  . 

357  62 

98.  . 

321  97 

69.  . 

244  70 

21,  . 

62 

127, 

397  15 

120.  . 

374  26  | 

121,  . 

356  46 

97.  . 

317  43 

112.  . 

242  51 

16.  . 

50 

129. 

395  02 

128.  . 

373  82 

114,  . 

353  52 

98. 

316  61 

67,  . 

213  80 

19,  . 

50 

124. 

394  18 

120,  . 

373  33 

110.  . 

352  90 

102,  . 

308  79 

54,  ' 

162  06 

11.  . 

48  I 

117, 

393  13 

120.  . 

372  51 

117,  . 

352  13 

108,  . 

305  69 

45,  . 

151  02 

10,  . 

32 

124, 

392  65 

115. 

371  86 

124.  . 

351  36 

93,  . 

305  53 

45.  . 

149  57 

8.  . 

24 

119, 

388  47 

124,  . 

371  77 

107,  . 

351  26 

101.  . 

304  32 

43, 

138  13 

6.  . 

19  8 

122. 

386  86 

112,  . 

371  75 

115.  . 

346  69 

92.  . 

287  08 

38,  . 

123  86 

6.  , 

14  (• 

126. 

385  75 

114.  . 

371  29 

83.  . 

346  34 

87,  . 

285  42 

34,  . 

116  80 

5,  . 

11  h 

123. 

384  12 

126,  . 

371  14 

121,  . 

345  50 

94.  . 

284  40 

39,  . 

107  47 

3.  . 

7  6 

117. 

378  92 

122,  . 

370  11 

102.  . 

342  59 

98,  . 

266  89 

33, 

103  04 

2,  . 

6  2 

124, 

378  65 

123,  . 

370  09 

121,  . 

342  35 

83. 

261  85 

26.  . 

93  49 

1,  . 

4  2 

115, 

377  43 

125,  . 

363  91 

120,  . 

335  52 

80,  . 

257  94 

30,  . 

71  15 

2.  . 

1  4 

118, 

377  38 

115,  . 

362  28 

110.  . 

335  37 

60,  . 

256  32 

23,  . 

70  81 

Colliery  No.  3. 


222 h, 

$741  11 

240,  . 

$645  63 

237.  . 

$592  20 

CO 

$572  97 

221,  . 

$521  38 

215,  . 

$449  4 

253, 

714  40 

232,  . 

641  56 

286.  . 

590  53 

2234,  . 

570  83 

225.  . 

519  61 

2264.  . 

441  3 

250, 

709  19 

234,  . 

639  96 

231,  . 

588  82 

217,  . 

564  49 

226,  . 

514  23 

204.  . 

428  7 

219, 

688  66 

231,  . 

634  86 

214, 

587  77 

231,  . 

562  22 

2074.  . 

505  38 

197.  . 

427  7 

2424, 

685  92 

217,  . 

630  45 

2364,  . 

587  16 

218,  . 

550  77 

2294.  . 

491  47 

181,  . 

422  0 

220, 

670  77 

235.  . 

625  21 

242.  . 

581  31 

214, 

546  48 

220,  . 

487  51 

2094,  . 

417  7 

240, 

660  95 

230.  . 

613  '55 

207,  . 

579  29 

243,  . 

546  47 

217.  . 

486  17 

198,  . 

415  2 

239. 

659  93 

2494,  . 

608  39 

221, 

.578  75 

188.  . 

546  15 

208,  . 

480  79 

2064,  . 

409  5 

247, 

656  18 

238,  . 

602  94 

244,  . 

574  75 

230,  . 

539  76 

2024,  . 

479  17 

1804,  . 

383  2 

248, 

656  18 

2234,  . 

597  06 

230,  . 

574  54 

217,  . 

535  51 

217,  . 

474  99 

235,  . 

355  4- 

238, 

650  82 

230,  . 

593  79 

239,  . 

574  49 

202.  . 

527  50 

231 .  . 

461  95 

189,  . 

350  3 

227, 

646  29 

Colliery  No 

296, 

$820  23 

298.  . 

$703  98 

282,  . 

$657  25 

237,  . 

$607  19 

290,  . 

$565  83 

294,  . 

$536  2 

292, 

806  84 

295.  . 

702  94 

297.  . 

652  77 

291.  . 

606  28 

295.  . 

559  25 

292,  . 

536  1 

295, 

787  63 

282,  . 

702  77 

281.  . 

648  17 

296,  . 

602  55 

269.  . 

558  85 

266.  . 

534  1 

282, 

774  94 

297,  . 

699  (50 

292,  . 

639  88 

286,  . 

595  15 

294,  . 

557  94 

283.  . 

523  & 

292, 

729  28 

296,  . 

674  56 

289,  . 

625  58 

288,  . 

583  27 

295,  . 

556  36 

242,  . 

512  41 

297. 

704  98 

293,  . 

666  51 

284.  . 

625  01 

291 ,  . 

571  75 

277,  . 

553  84 

271.  . 

506  5! 

291. 

704  85 

268.  . 

663  19 

295,  . 

621  95 

289,  . 

568  19 

290,  . 

544  51 

290.  . 

503  35 

Off.  Doc.] 
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Yearly  Earnings — Continued. 


No.  of  day 8  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 
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No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

297. 

$470  37 

280.  . 

$443  80 

222.  . 

$369  49 

176.  . 

$283  56 

93.  . 

$156  09 

86,  . 

*98  58 

255. 

462  95 

182.  . 

422  74 

166. 

368  14 

157.  . 

280  95 

46.  . 

128  12 

46.  . 

76  85 

277. 

458  25 

191.  . 

410  74 

194, 

330  15 

101.  . 

207  78 

72.  . 

127  56 

33.  . 

55  50 

288. 

451  79 

208,  . 

396  56 

138.  . 

319  61 

139.  . 

' 194  85 

69.  . 

124  24 

9.  . 

42  25 

288. 

451  73 

248.  . 

386  72 

203,  . 

317  84 

90.  . 

177  75 

59.  . 

123  59 

21  . 

40  84 

285. 

450  92 

181.  . 

370  57 

. 136.  . 

297  12 

79.  . 

163  33 

59. 

112  52 

9.  . 

22  26 

281. 

447  77 

138.  . 

374  53 

203.  . 

294  54 

102,  . 

161  19 

45.  . 

106  44 

6.  . 

10  32 

Colliery  No.  5. 


2901. 

*1.401  43 

238.  . 

$833  12 

263.  . 

$720  03 

240.  . 

$081  40 

242.  . 

$598  41 

2264.  . 

$517  50 

274. 

1.338  11 

245.  . 

828  30 

256,  . 

710  91 

2464.  . 

680  32 

242.  . 

583  95 

246.  . 

507  95 

288. 

1,294  71 

245.  . 

824  52 

2574.  . 

714  24 

233.  . 

679  16 

2594.  . 

582  15 

217.  . 

506  47 

274, 

1.269  05 

267.  . 

804  55 

263.  . 

704  32 

256.  . 

668  21 

242.  . 

580  27 

235,  . 

492  26 

265. 

1.064  33 

202.  . 

792  51 

255.  . 

703  90 

256.  . 

656  89 

256.  . 

578  80 

240.  . 

486  04 

290. 

1.052  29 

2494 .  . 

787  41 

233,  . 

703  27 

2464,  . 

654  98 

240.  . 

556  50 

256,  . 

482  43 

263. 

989  94 

249.  . 

783  53 

276.  . 

690  52 

262,  . 

636  08 

256.  . 

550  06 

2424.  . 

480  44 

267. 

928  80 

239.  . 

782  35 

256,  . 

684  62 

2554.  . 

617  85 

255.  . 

549  28 

235,  . 

475  13 

2531. 

880  22 

202.  . 

781  88 

2374,  . 

684  16 

242,  . 

617  52 

2464  . 

546  98 

232,  . 

406  73 

254. 

£51  81 

248.  . 

746  00 

2514,  . 

682  37 

2591.  . 

607  02 

235,  . 

542  71 

2504.  . 

352  87 

259. 

849  99 

256.  . 

727  82 

240.  . 

681  45 

2404,  . 

603  98 

2264,  . 

536  96 

195,  . 

343  91 

Colliery  No.  6. 


175 

$1,050  30 

199.  . 

$571  76 

1674,  . 

$508  05 

157},  . 

$476  88 

162.  . 

$448  63 

151,  . 

*418  43 

1554. 

984  19 

167.  . 

563  64 

1574.  . 

503  26 

157}. 

473  64 

149},  . 

448  02 

152}.  . 

417  78 

1634. 

946  18 

177.  . 

563  48 

2034.  . 

499  29 

167,  . 

472  51 

1615,  . 

443  93 

1381 .  . 

414  83 

178 

827  11 

1785.  . 

561  81 

196.  . 

497  97 

1644,  . 

467  52 

147}.  . 

443  54 

1324,  . 

414  45 

1404, 

777  59 

202 J.  . 

551  06 

178.  . 

494  30 

1504,  . 

467  10 

157}.  . 

443  49 

1464,  . 

414  32 

180. 

715  45 

1685.  . 

547  64 

167}.  . 

493  97 

16*14,  . 

466  77 

1474,  . 

442  63 

157}.  . 

408  63 

127J. 

690  09 

168}.  . 

540  56 

1631.  . 

492  74 

166!.  . 

466  18 

161,  . 

437  10 

'  172.  . 

408  58 

1751. 

653  77 

195!.  . 

529  81 

149!,  . 

488  08 

167!.  . 

465  25 

178,  . 

435  32 

147.  . 

406  19 

2234, 

628  12 

159,  . 

527  45 

183}  . 

486  30 

160},  . 

460  63 

154),  . 

425  52 

1525,  . 

403  67 

1724. 

614  69 

152},  . 

524  53 

172}.  . 

485  52 

1544,  . 

459  70 

1524,  . 

425  28 

134,  . 

402  01 

177}, 

613  07 

174}.  . 

517  20 

1604.  . 

485  06 

1804,  . 

457  61 

158},  . 

425  11 

150,  . 

399  86 

1781. 

611  16 

1664,  . 

516  05 

167} ,  . 

485  05 

1604.  . 

453  74 

152},  . 

424  86  | 

1374,  . 

396  11 

216!. 

610  81 

164!,  . 

512  45 

158,  . 

482  39 

144!,  . 

451  12 

154,  . 

424  69  ( 

142,  . 

394  71 

156, 

593  13 

183!.  . 

510  35 

174.  . 

481  70 

1614, 

450  50  j 

152.  . 

424  23  i 

1425,  . 

393  49 

17H, 

579  16 

180,  . 

510  19  ; 

1554,  . 

477  59 

156!,  . 

450  46 

131}  . 

422  62  ! 

149,  . 

392  99 

195 

577  88 

1734.  . 

508  19 

1854.  . 

476  93 

1434.  . 

448  84 

1374.  . 

419  74 

1555,  . 

392  89 

38  B. 
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Yearly  earnings. 
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135. 

8390  52 

134s.  . 

$37S  17 

1384.  . 

§352  23 

1244.  . 

8350  20 

127.  . 

8338  01 

1234.  . 

$307  1 

1385. 

389  59 

1315.  . 

375  50 

1354.  . 

351  43 

122,  . 

340  75 

1154,  . 

334  15 

95.  . 

209  5< 

1355. 

388  73 

1195.  . 

300  18 

129.  . 

351  38 

1245,  . 

339  22 

118,  . 

309  00 

944,  . 

259  It 

130i. 

384  28 

1305.  . 

354  81 

Colliery  Ko.  7. 


299 

1  §740  74 

300.  . 

8609  15 

257.  . 

$528  59 

1  [  274, 

© 

I 

|!in.  . 

§343  82 

1  96.  . 

1  $183  91 

289. 

728  75 

295.  . 

607  08 

300.  . 

528  31 

294.  . 

403  30 

183.  . 

334  24 

1 1  95,  . 

183  o: 

294. 

725  43 

283,  . 

008  42 

298,  . 

528  28 

2S8.  . 

401  09 

[198.  . 

331  08 

56. 

102  7C 

297. 

711  07 

298.  . 

005  08 

293.  . 

520  88 

1  292.  . 

400  57 

ISO. 

322  74 

|  84.  . 

160  70 

291 

711  12 

|  290.  . 

598  78 

288,  . 

525  92 

!  277.  • 

400  30 

197.  . 

315  55 

j  92,  . 

147  56 

2S5, 

70S  19 

1  290,  . 

598  20 

294,  . 

525  02 

290.  . 

452  10 

!  158.  . 

314  51 

1  95.  . 

144  94 

295. 

098  08 

1  29S.  . 

594  21 

290,  . 

522  37 

294. 

451  77 

207,  \ 

310  91 

|  105,  . 

144  32 

29S 

|  089  20 

|  292.  . 

592  72 

290,  . 

521  22 

297,  . 

450  03 

159.  . 

308  14 

i  83.  . 

140  80 

295 

074  22 

1  298, 

588  20 

290,  . 

520  41 

;  297.  . 

449  87 

1 

!  157,  . 

304  IS 

1  84.  . 

139  00 

299. 

007  77 

298.  . 

5SH  94 

249.  . 

518  03 

270.  . 

449  21 

:  182.  . 

295  89 

;  79.  . 

138  71 

293. 

004  S9 

290.  . 

580  50 

201,  . 

515  26 

j  297.  . 

448  52 

171.  . 

295  14 

85.  . 

133  34 

300. 

001  70 

293.  . 

583  43 

292.  . 

507  73 

1  270.  . 

441  51 

97 .  . 

290  82 

68.  . 

129  15 

290. 

059  87 

1  280. 

578  22 

295.  . 

507  02 

246.  . 

439  45 

i  137.  . 

275  5S 

•  59,  . 

128  87 

294. 

05S  05 

1  299,  . 

578  01 

203,  . 

505  90 

i  208. 

435  05 

;  loo,  . 

270  53 

.54.  . 

104  01 

299. 

052  03 

280.  . 

570  71 

204.  . 

504  34 

1  237.  . 

430  64 

1  195.  . 

205  72 

|  74.  . 

98  19 

290. 

04$  97  j 

300.  . 

575  53 

300. 

503  03 

j  285.  . 

424  09 

141.  . 

205  22 

55. 

89  74 

290. 

643  25 

!  289,  . 

574  <8 

295.  . 

502  79 

|  245,  . 

40S  22 

104.  . 

204  30 

34.  . 

88  48 

298. 

642  44 

299.  . 

574  07 

297.  . 

501  94 

219.  . 

404  30 

149.  . 

259  15 

i  28.  . 

85  72 

290. 

039  78 

297.  . 

572  88 

233,  . 

495  02 

290.  . 

397  88 

10S.  . 

254  88 

32.  . 

81  57 

288, 

037  77 

299,  . 

572  87  ! 

200,  . 

493  79 

291,  . 

397  00  1 

118.  . 

244  97 

43,  . 

74  85 

299, 

031  90  i 

299.  . 

571  02 

299,  . 

493  77 

210.  . 

392  50  ‘ 

135.  . 

230  40  j 

43.  . 

00  43 

298. 

030  05  j 

297,  . 

57 1  33  j 

292,  . 

492  72 

252.  . 

387  57 

134,  . 

232  29  ; 

44.  . 

59  85 

209. 

030  10  1 

273*  . 

571  01  i 

228,  . 

492  47 

294.  . 

383  85 

123.  . 

205  71 

21,  . 

44  44 

294. 

024  48  j 

295.  . 

505  33  ! 

277.  . 

484  84 

232.  . 

383  72 

58.  . 

204  19 

20.  . 

31  33 

255 

023  24 

294,  . 

501  37  i 

200,  . 

483  01 

207,  . 

383  43 

122.  . 

203  27 

14.  . 

29  02 

297.  | 

.  022  S3 

294. 

559  57  : 

285,  . 

482  57 

241.  . 

382  27 

102.  . 

202  95  | 

7. 

25  40 

299.  | 

620  91  ' 

299.  . 

559  03 

299,  . 

482  22 

232.  . 

373  31  1 

136.  . 

1 

201  30  ; 

20,  . 

25  25 

290  ! 

019  07 

287,  . 

558  4S  i 

288.  . 

473  52 

184.  . 

300  12  ! 

135.  . 

201  2S  1 

is.  .  i 

21  29 

2SS. 

014  02  jj 

299.  . 

554  87  j 

291.  . 

473  08 

237, 

358  99 

130,  . 

201  27 

T-  -I 

20  07 

298.  ! 

012  00  II 

290,  . 

554  58 

287.  . 

472  46 

217,  . 

358  13 

135.  . 

198  00 

1 

33.  . 

19  48 

275.  1 

012  20 

298.  . 

552  02 

289.  . 

409  93 

170.  . 

357  12 

103.  .  j 

197  91 

3. 

18  S3 

288. 

011  30 

298,  . 

535  78 

283,  . 

409  15 

225.  . 

352  50 

119.  .  | 

195  92 

6.  . 

14  03 

284. 

010  05  1 

297,  . 

535  74 

258.  . 

405  58 

250,  . 

352  18 

83.  . 

192  25 

0.  . 

10  53 

295. 

609  27  | 

273.  . 

534  91 

300.  . 

405  13 

202,  . 

347  30 

90,  .  j 

187  77 

2.  . 

4  82 
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Statistics — Miners’  Earnings. 


13.  39 


Y early  Earnings —  Continued. 
Colliery  No.  8. 


s 

M 

*§ 

-  zi 

. 

0-0 

£ 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

71 

till 

a 

a 

5 

D 

>■ 

"2 

33 

<D 

„ 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

ai 

hL 

a 

S3 

~U 

'  93 

<0 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

1 _ 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

fl 

53 

<D 

33 

<D 

244. 

$963  S3 

231.  . 

$716  93 

242,  . 

$656  26 

234.  . 

$610  58 

224.  . 

$580  18 

207.  . 

$516  23 

244. 

963  54 

239.  . 

712  92 

217,  . 

647  82 

227.  . 

608  38 

230.  . 

5S0  07 

222.  . 

510  34 

230. 

845  06 

238.  . 

712  42 

234.  . 

636  35 

244,  . 

607  43 

230,  . 

578  96 

2144.  . 

498  39 

234. 

814  38 

227.  . 

709  21 

261.  . 

631  00 

2424,  . 

605  42 

220.  . 

575  13 

208.  . 

491  99 

268. 

801  TO 

226.  . 

707  18 

225.  . 

630  37 

243,  . 

509  60 

2194,  . 

565  96 

209  . 

4S7  35 

208. 

801  12 

244.  . 

TOO  39 

227.  . 

627  42 

2474.  . 

594  69 

216.  . 

560  49 

2084.  . 

485  62 

214, 

765  06 

244.  . 

699  57 

245.  . 

622  48 

2034.  . 

589  71 

215.  . 

559  52 

209.  . 

473  55 

207, 

753  46 

270,  . 

696  41 

247.  . 

617  43 

231.  . 

588  57 

223.  . 

554  68 

226.  . 

459  90 

248. 

742  81 

231.  . 

696  31 

231.  . 

613  65 

243,  . 

587  42 

204.  . 

552  35 

234.  . 

456  83 

243. 

721  87 

270.  . 

658  70 

2284.  . 

612  06 

2524,  . 

582  79 

212,  . 

525  77 

234,  . 

456  83 

2414, 

718  35 

242.  . 

656  42 

223.  . 

610  74 

216.  . 

581  08 

207.  . 

518  84 

218,  . 

453  82 

Colliery  No.  9. 


307. 

1 

$921  78  1 

2114.  - 

$566  26 

1 

2024,  . 

$514  81 

208,  . 

$465  63 

2125,  . 

$414  72 

148*.  . 

$321  64 

214i. 

895  82 

2155.  . 

565  91 

222}.  . 

509  24 

210}.  . 

464  34 

215.  . 

413  35 

162},  . 

314  52 

2125. 

869  10 

2214.  . 

559  76 

2194.  . 

507  15 

2144.  . 

463  86 

1974,  . 

408  94 

175},  . 

309  14 

204. 

867  04 

2154.,. 

554  44 

2044,  . 

500  01 

164,  . 

459  75 

195.  . 

405  02 

1464.  . 

301  50 

1714, 

844  34 

223.  . 

547  01 

214.  . 

499  04 

2121,  . 

457  99 

189.  . 

387  38 

1364,  . 

289  57 

213. 

826  96 

2184.  . 

541  21 

2154.  . 

498  41 

203},  . 

454  28 

1231,  . 

371  03 

223.  . 

276  84 

2064, 

771  12 

216.  . 

540  50 

1  218,  . 

496 .61 

203}.  . 

443  65 

151}.  . 

364  76 

1154.  . 

273  01 

2145, 

686  51 

2265.  . 

538  23 

189,  . 

496  24 

213}.  . 

442  97 

1894,  . 

359  54 

138}.  . 

234  27 

2174, 

662  89 

2225.  . 

537  70 

1  2214.  . 

494  58 

1994.  . 

440  38 

117.  . 

357  92 

116.  . 

227  87 

2185. 

659  03 

2194.  . 

532  50 

2214.  . 

492  98 

206}.  . 

437  55 

2114.  . 

350  17 

102.  . 

191  66 

2174, 

614  84 

176}.  . 

530  59 

I  2164.  . 

490  00 

203*.  . 

433  99 

1521.  . 

348  74 

705.  • 

182  51 

2224, 

598  34 

2224,  . 

527  92 

|  210}.  . 

488  79 

181},  . 

433  78 

162*.  . 

343  97 

791.  . 

149  91 

2194, 

596  85 

1834.  . 

522  65 

1  1664,  . 

487  09 

165}.  . 

425  94 

190}.  . 

343  38 

384.  . 

51  66 

223}, 

580  19 

218.  . 

522  31 

221.  - 

472  29 

223.  . 

422  42 

2031.  . 

343  12 

19},  . 

32  63 

221, 

576  09 

1954.  . 

518  05 

220.  . 

467  16 

1984.  . 

422  33 

1314.  . 

323  72 

265.  . 

18  48 

2194, 

568  23 

2215.  . 

517  % 

Colliery  No.  10. 


253, 

$1,303  20 

241,  . 

$813  41 

250.  . 

$733  90 

250.  . 

$676  91 

252.  . 

$619  75 

249,  . 

$60*9  83 

253, 

1,178  04 

253.  . 

785  57 

248.  . 

720  98 

250.  . 

669  47 

254.  . 

614  92 

249,  . 

609  13 

253, 

887  60 

253.  . 

771  88 

251.  . 

707  06 

253.  . 

668  26 

251.  . 

613  77 

250,  . 

594  46 

253, 

882  92 

235.  . 

759  42 

253.  . 

703  79 

251.  . 

645  13 

250,  . 

611  51 

263.  . 

588  03 

253. 

847  82 

253. 

745  21 

250.  . 

677  88 

252,  . 

620  52 

242.  . 

610  17 

251.  . 

587  20 

40  B. 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs 


[No.  12, 


Yearly  Earnings — Continued. 


No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

» 

it! 

c 

fl 

cc 

0) 

>. 

a 

o 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

1 Ti 

tit 

c 

u 

5 

>> 

« 

o 

t* 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

® 

be 

fl 

fl 

5 

<v 

>> 

5 

<D 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

be 

fl 

£ 

fl 

<D 

fc-* 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

«3 

U 

c 

a 

u 

£ 

6 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

tn 

bt 

fl 

fl 

o> 

>> 

fl 

0> 

253, 

*583  16 

203,  . 

*536  40 

245,  . 

$505  21 

245,  . 

8476  80 

242,  . 

$448  73 

214. 

$423  14 

248. 

573  57 

253,  . 

536  12 

230.  . 

499  48 

245.  . 

475  62 

225.  . 

446  11 

240,  . 

422  18 

248, 

570  12 

247,  . 

533  14 

239.  . 

493  19 

248.  . 

475  59 

244.  . 

438  69 

233.  . 

395  61 

200. 

566  50 

251.  . 

531  53 

250.  . 

492  45 

220.  . 

472  30 

230.  . 

437  94 

200.  . 

383  02 

250. 

564  33 

250,  . 

521  62 

245,  . 

490  54 

246.  . 

470  13 

245,  . 

434  80 

250.  . 

365  84 

247. 

549  81 

251.  . 

514  17 

235.  . 

489  01 

250,  . 

468  19 

244.  . 

434  77 

190.  . 

352  42 

250. 

549  40 

248.  . 

512  99 

244.  . 

488  01 

248.  : 

458  97 

240,  . 

433  20 

200.  . 

348  22 

252. 

546  18 

248,  . 

509  75 

235.  . 

483  59 

236,  . 

457  59 

241.  . 

432  48 

244.  . 

341  87 

249, 

545  65 

248.  . 

506  50 

240.  . 

483  07 

252.  . 

453  11 

249.  . 

431  58 

213.  . 

319  66 

242. 

545  23 

250.  . 

505  80 

240,  . 

477  92 

203.  . 

448  89 

250.  . 

426  06 

160,  . 

292  48 

249. 

539  96 

250.  . 

505  77 

254.  . 

477  61 

Colliery  No.  11. 


236, 

$1,097  66 

233.  . 

$869  86 

236.  . 

*765  28 

230.  . 

*583  78 

230,  . 

*556  25 

220.  . 

*481  30 

236. 

1.059  09 

236,  . 

861  91 

230.  . 

716  52 

225.  . 

582  19 

230. 

550  74 

215.  . 

479  55 

236. 

981  32 

235,  . 

861  19 

235,  . 

705  81 

236.  . 

562  01 

236,  . 

518  70 

215.  . 

479  48 

236. 

949  03 

236.  . 

830  65 

232.  . 

696  21 

230.  . 

559  63 

228.  . 

497  96 

210.  . 

448  78 

230. 

919  13 

234.  . 

817  16 

252.  . 

646  93 

232,  . 

558  84 

225.  . 

489  22 

200.  . 

391  71 

236, 

915  91 

233.  . 

795  11 

Colliery  No.  12. 


224, 

*1.214  03 

201,  . 

*603  97 

174.  . 

*553  41 

178.  . 

*529  91 

184.  . 

$512  93 

166,  . 

*493  85 

198. 

1,010  23 

174,  . 

602  95 

175,  . 

552  47 

179,  . 

528  99 

171,  . 

512  34 

171,  . 

493  03 

176. 

947  42 

187,  . 

602  81 

183.  . 

552  17 

186.  . 

528  93 

176.  . 

512  17 

161.  . 

487  82 

221. 

894  02 

198.  . 

601  83 

187.  . 

551  20 

174.  . 

528  74 

183.  . 

509  69 

177.  . 

487  07 

187. 

718  90 

188,  . 

601  80 

187.  . 

550  72 

177.  . 

528  61 

177.  . 

505  90 

157,  . 

485  44 

193. 

701  93 

187,  . 

590  98 

168. 

550  67 

181.  . 

528  13 

159.  . 

504  16 

154,  . 

485  23 

191, 

679  11 

185,  . 

588  91 

188.  . 

550  03 

179.  . 

527  29 

151.  . 

503  67 

168,  . 

484  87 

204. 

677.85 

196.  . 

583  38 

181,  . 

543  20 

186.  . 

525  28 

168  . 

502  06 

172,  . 

482  91 

189. 

642  83 

182.  . 

572  21 

150.  . 

542  90 

164,  . 

524  12 

171.  . 

500  87 

174,  . 

482  48 

206. 

618  89 

179,  . 

567  72 

181.  . 

541  84 

177.  . 

521  30 

161  . 

500  44 

162,  . 

481  71 

162. 

617  87 

161.  . 

566  54 

156.  . 

539  98 

186,  . 

519  60 

186.  . 

500  41 

155,  . 

481  44 

187. 

615  77 

194.  . 

565  87 

179.  . 

538  26 

183,  . 

517  94 

178.  . 

497  95 

161.  . 

480  79 

162. 

612  22 

177,  . 

559  26 

178.  . 

534  82 

179.  . 

517  17 

158.  . 

497  61 

157.  . 

479  78 

199. 

607  88 

182,  . 

557  49 

179,  . 

533  10 

182, 

513  78 

155. 

497  47 

176.  . 

479  24 

172, 

605  55 

176.  . 

556  78 

177,  . 

531  86 

168.  . 

513  33 

159.  . 

496  46 

161,  . 

477  31 

165. 

604  88 

173.  . 

556  59 

181.  . 

530  46 

162.  . 

512  99 

160.  . 

495  71 

154,  . 

476  76 

Off.  Doc.] 


Statistics — Miners’  Earnings. 


B.  41 


Yearly  Earnings — Continued. 


No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

» 

CO 

c 

a 

b4 

ei 

<v 

a 

V 

185. 

$478  U4 

157. 

475  03 

148. 

473  58 

102. 

471  09 

109. 

403  00 

109. 

401  70 

158. 

458  80 

150. 

457  51 

148. 

457  02 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

189,  . 

$455  80 

154.  . 

453  33 

102.  . 

453  28 

161.  . 

451  72 

151.  . 

450  75 

145.  . 

447  48 

144.  . 

447  17 

149  . 

440  81 

■C 

<v 

u, 


No.  of  days  wo 
by  each  man. 

hi 

a 

a 

U 

ai 

<u 

to. 

S3 

<D 

>• 

138.  . 

$444  79 

144.  . 

443  19 

150.  . 

439  42 

150.  . 

438  01 

170. 

430  18 

151.  . 

430  12 

151. 

435  14 

100. 

433  90 

a> 


No.  of  days  wc 

by  each  man. 

3* 

a 

tm 

S3 

to. 

S3 

0) 

151,  . 

$438  11 

152.  . 

429  05 

102. 

421  31 

101.  . 

411  90 

132.  . 

411  38 

153.  . 

409  35 

135. 

400  37 

153 

403  48 

■c 

<v 


No.  of  days  wo 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earning; 

102.  . 

$398  27 

108.  . 

394  90 

130.  . 

385  52 

131.  . 

381  00 

146.  . 

379  15 

120.  . 

379  05 

131.  . 

372  55 

134. 

371  45 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

100.  . 

$351  37 

114,  . 

347  27 

104.  . 

281  30 

83.  . 

214  09 

100,  . 

213  75 

105.  . 

185  72 

58. 

110  54 

35.  . 

92  54 

Colliery  No.  J-J. 


153, 

$055  02  | 

111.  . 

$307  70 

80.  . 

$304  91 

67.  . 

$205  42 

49.  . 

$152  40 

45.  . 

$125  00 

150. 

055  02  | 

114.  . 

307  00 

99.  . 

299  41 

52.  . 

204  07 

43.  . 

152  32 

40.  . 

124  07 

152. 

001  98 

117.  . 

307  54 

113.  . 

294  21 

47. 

182  54 

47.  . 

151  12 

37.  . 

122  00 

152. 

001  98 

121,  . 

307  30 

81,  . 

282  04 

49.  . 

182  40 

50.  . 

149  43 

39.  . 

121  00 

120, 

480  18 

104.  . 

305  70 

88.  . 

280  00 

03.  . 

177  89 

47.  . 

149  30 

41.  . 

121  38 

121. 

404  48 

109  . 

305  50 

80.  . 

274  09 

53,  "  . 

173  09 

40. 

148  47 

51 .  . 

120  87 

121. 

453  08 

111.  . 

304  04 

72.  . 

273  72 

50. 

173  50 

40.  . 

148  37 

42.  . 

1 15  50 

109. 

422  28 

114.  . 

302  20 

93.  . 

209  79 

40.  . 

172  01 

40,  . 

147  15 

35. 

109  25 

109. 

417  28 

111.  . 

301  97 

70# 

209  05 

50,  . 

172  55 

49.  . 

145  82 

22.  . 

103  49 

128. 

413  86  i 

113.  . 

359  71 

98.  . 

268  71 

40.  . 

172  73 

42.  . 

1 43  10 

42.  . 

99  78 

113. 

409  50 

108.  . 

350  98 

80. 

268  71 

49.  . 

171  47 

43.  . 

142  52 

28,  . 

87  17 

120. 

407  78 

118. 

352  42 

70.  . 

204  74 

48,  . 

109  0*9 

38.  . 

141  49 

20.  . 

84  56 

117. 

407  27 

105.  . 

338  85 

82.  . 

263  54 

50. 

168  10 

39.  . 

141  47 

24.  . 

SI  52 

104. 

392  07  ! 

90. 

330  07 

7T.  . 

259  20 

48.  . 

167  82 

44.  . 

139  45 

19.  . 

70  09 

123. 

390  42 

102.  . 

327  75 

88.  . 

258  93 

51 

100  03 

40.  . 

139  20 

22.  . 

0.4  70 

114. 

389  45 

91.  . 

324  77 

57.  . 

253  01 

a.  . 

164  69 

51 .  . 

135  72 

24.  . 

02  39 

108. 

383  58 

91.  . 

324  77 

50.  . 

253  01 

I  46.  . 

102  20 

40. 

135  01 

15.  . 

53  95 

117, 

381  35 

90.  . 

322  55 

78.  . 

242  95 

40.  . 

101  03 

41.  . 

134  19 

21. 

52  00 

135. 

370  94 

99. 

321  88 

07. 

230  38 

48.  . 

100  94 

44.  . 

132  61 

13.  . 

43  48 

112, 

374  32 

109.  . 

313  61 

73.  . 

228  25 

45. 

159  75 

40.  . 

129  40 

12.  . 

33  27 

118. 

373  32 

92.  . 

312  09 

53.  . 

225  04 

40. 

158  10 

44. 

128  34 

8.  . 

32  18 

120. 

370  92 

100.  . 

311  TO 

82.  . 

224  02' 

40.  . 

155  19 

38,  . 

128  21 

5.  . 

12  96 

109. 

370  09 

113.  . 

311  30 

78.  . 

223  89 

42.  . 

152  73 

40,  . 

125  50 

4.  . 

10  09 

109. 

309  09 

92. 

308  42 

04.  . 

217  00 

53.  . 

152  52 

42  B. 
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Yearly  Earnings —  Continued. 
Colliery  No.  I J+. 


% 

"  T. 

>.  2 

~  o 

c  ® 

o  ^ 

£ 

X 

a 

u 

£ 

x 

a> 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

30 

t* 

C 

u 

X 

<D 

>, 

X 

<D 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

as 

U 

X 

® 

X 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

r’ 

5* 

X 

0> 

X 

© 

>- 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

as 

U 

C 

X 

a> 

>. 

X 

> 

0/ 

x 

%  5 

X  2 
>.  « 

X  r* 

O® 

£ 

- 

* 

a 

a 

t. 

X 

>. 

X 

a> 

2864. 

8984  63 

2161.  . 

$646  18 

204.  . 

$540  91 

1733.  . 

$493  65 

1941.  - 

£403  69 

1681.  . 

$325  19 

288. 

926  20 

2271. 

643  26 

2091.  . 

539  71 

2144,  . 

490  42 

1703.  . 

403  31 

149*.  . 

317  27 

230*. 

763  27 

227. 

616  40 

2044,  . 

535  05 

199,  . 

484  35 

153.  . 

399  55 

155.  . 

314  10 

2545, 

760  44 

2264,  . 

(501  42 

2161.  . 

531  38 

210? ,  . 

470  55 

1783,  . 

887  .'19 

147.  . 

273  77 

2434. 

732  25 

2244  „ 

592  74 

1903  .  • 

530  74 

19H.  . 

468  37 

1554.  . 

682  07 

1311.  . 

270  90 

2254. 

728  31 

22U.  . 

589  19 

2114.  . 

530  39 

1601.  . 

467  38 

176*.  . 

877  31 

1595.  . 

268  05 

2271. 

698  77 

2163.  . 

588  02 

2031.  . 

529  74 

2061.  . 

456  20 

1671,  . 

374  13 

1364.  . 

257  81 

2131. 

697  25 

217.  . 

580  51 

200.  . 

528  95 

1824.  . 

433  48 

1441.  . 

370  98 

125.  . 

242  48 

223. 

695  84 

2063.  . 

577  85 

1933.  . 

525  41 

180*.  . 

431  91 

1661,  . 

366  35 

1014.  • 

212  46 

225*, 

690  68 

2153.  . 

573  74 

2154.  . 

521  97 

1624,  . 

426  46 

1723,  . 

355  99 

1083.  - 

175  18 

2224. 

659  63 

1994.  . 

559  69 

2141.  . 

518  55 

183.  . 

423  18 

1423.  - 

336  60 

79*.  . 

173  46 

2251. 

656  69 

2014.  . 

558  10 

2143.  . 

514  08 

170.  . 

409  80 

1541.  . 

331  19 

561.  . 

121  61 

2204. 

649  21 

2033.  . 

554  58 

1754.  . 

511  79 

1811.  . 

408  23 

1351.  . 

326  70 

241,  . 

35  45 

2 19  A 

648  51 

220.  . 

552  93 

2163,  . 

501  15 

192.  . 

404  76 

Colliery  No. 

15. 

179. 

8514  46 

128.  . 

$320  64 

107.  . 

$212  53 

39.  . 

$105  0.8  1 

35,  . 

$78  06 

20,  . 

$59  07 

209. 

511  21 

153.  . 

318  05 

112.  . 

200  89 

35.  . 

103  95  1 

45.  . 

75  49 

23.  . 

57  84 

213. 

508  13 

143.  . 

296  12 

75.  . 

195  18 

69,  . 

102  40 

33, 

73  45 

23.  . 

57  84 

233. 

476  89 

132.  . 

295  92 

83.  . 

190  46 

69.  . 

102  40 

30, 

72  33 

20.  . 

55  96 

188. 

473  07 

132,  . 

267  75 

76.  . 

187  49 

45.  . 

96  36 

30.  . 

72  33 

22.  . 

54  31 

152. 

464  63 

148.  . 

278  66 

112.  . 

177  46 

69,  . 

95  32 

32.  . 

71  94 

23,  . 

54  27 

188. 

451  28 

112. 

278  51 

60. 

161  80 

69.  . 

95  32 

32.  . 

71  94 

24.  . 

52  11 

210. 

424  21 

121.  . 

270  01 

40. 

160  25 

44.  . 

IK)  98 

31.  . 

71  03 

22.  . 

50  95 

179. 

422  53 

121.  . 

270  01 

67,  . 

158  30 

44.  . 

90  96 

'20.  . 

68  77 

19.  . 

49  40 

124. 

384  76 

60.  . 

269  58 

(59.  . 

145  80 

45,  . 

83  89 

44. 

67  85 

19.  . 

48  78 

124, 

384  76 

60.  . 

269  58 

50.  . 

141  48 

40.  . 

S3  24 

30.  . 

67  51 

22. 

47  45 

101. 

366  83 

86,  . 

260  67 

90,  . 

136  64 

40.  . 

82  02 

33.  . 

66  69 

22.  . 

46  93 

150. 

358  20 

93.  . 

257  64 

45,  . 

136  19 

44 

81  18 

33.  . 

66  12 

22. 

46  93 

166. 

349  90 

89.  . 

247  02 

50.  . 

133  99 

44.  . 

80  35 

35. 

65  35 

30.  . 

46  21 

Si, 

340  05 

131.  . 

237  71 

69.  . 

132  43 

44.  . 

80  35 

20.  . 

65  34 

22. 

45  91 

146 

338  13 

89.  . 

233  24 

69.  . 

130  52 

20.  . 

78  68 

43.  . 

63  71 

22. 

48  00 

167. 

333  65 

107.  . 

220  60 

66.  . 

127  35 

20, 

78  68 

31.  . 

_59  29 

15.  . 

24  63 

142. 

327  09 

107  . 

220  60 

46.  . 

119  00 

Off.  Doc.] 


Statistics — Miners’  Earnings 
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Yearly  Earnings  of  Bituminous  Coal  Miners. 

Colliery  No.  16. 


No.  of  days  worked 
,  by  each  man. 

X 

sc 

fl 

fl 

u 

83 

© 

© 

t* 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

•i 

if 

£ 

© 

© 

>* 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

X 

tn 

fl 

h 

© 

>. 

Hi 

© 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

X 

it 

c 

© 

© 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

39 

bfl 

a 

a 

© 

ai 

© 

>« 

231. 

$997  09 

230.  . 

$619  61 

241.  . 

$529  o5 

236.  . 

$488  68 

233.  . 

$404  80 

218.  . 

$435  60 

209. 

895  75 

243.  . 

619  47 

221.  . 

528  96 

241.  . 

488  22 

213. 

462  83 

231,  . 

434  60 

217. 

887  07 

234.  . 

614  25 

226.  . 

528  35 

223.  . 

488  18 

235.  . 

462  24 

234,  . 

432  78 

251. 

846  12 

237.  . 

613  71 

218.  . 

528  21 

243.  . 

487  37 

227.  . 

461  61 

235,  . 

428  50 

249. 

823  16 

230,  . 

608  17 

222.  . 

526  58 

207.  . 

487  66 

206.  . 

460  76 

168,  . 

427  85 

256. 

813  76 

223.  . 

607  12 

224. 

524  73 

236.  . 

486  94 

245.  . 

460  68 

222. 

426  26 

243. 

810  73 

208.  . 

599  22 

249.  . 

523  74 

203.  . 

485  60 

221. 

460  62 

240, 

425  10 

238, 

808  75 

246.  . 

598  43 

244.  . 

521  92 

232.  . 

485  39 

229,  . 

460  10 

242.  . 

424  77 

243. 

782  39 

232.  . 

598  12 

235.  . 

520  10 

187,  . 

482  97 

197, 

459  87 

224.  . 

423  51 

234. 

766  51 

231.  . 

597  88 

227.  . 

519  54 

235. 

481  47 

190.  . 

457  78 

225,  . 

422  34 

226 

760  30 

235.  . 

597  64 

218.  . 

517  07 

249.  . 

479  14 

234.  . 

457  12 

201.  . 

422  29 

247. 

759  42 

235.  . 

595  05 

246,  . 

516  06 

243.  . 

478  94 

230. 

456  21 

165.  . 

420  59 

229. 

750  69 

238,  . 

589  37 

231.  . 

514  92 

223.  . 

477  03 

221. 

452  72 

225,  . 

420  07 

233. 

745  90 

248.  . 

589  35 

234.  . 

514  79 

220. 

476  62 

227.  . 

451  92 

216,  . 

419  48 

252, 

734  70 

214. 

578  20 

190.  . 

514  52 

243.  . 

476  42 

222.  . 

451  22 

239.  . 

419  22 

233. 

730  61 

239.  . 

577  00 

234.  . 

513  93 

238.  . 

476  35 

241,  . 

450  59 

195,  . 

419  01 

212. 

699  86 

188.  . 

563  70 

222.  . 

513  92 

228.  . 

475  27 

240.  . 

448  77 

238.  . 

418  57 

227. 

699  50 

226.  . 

562  78 

241. 

513  36 

229.  . 

474  96 

222, 

447  59 

220.  . 

418  56 

235. 

670  71 

243.  . 

561  77 

251 . 

510  35 

227. 

474  03 

228.  . 

447  34 

225,  . 

418  28 

235, 

673  73 

247. 

558  04 

239.  . 

507  36 

237, 

473  17 

251.  . 

446  83 

220.  . 

416  43 

245, 

672  19 

226. 

556  64 

236,  . 

506  79 

192.  . 

472  99 

211.  . 

446  38 

201,  . 

412  39 

238. 

665  15 

230.  . 

555  79 

236.  . 

506  14 

239. 

472  42 

238.  . 

445  59 

241.  . 

410  03 

235. 

662  25 

217.  . 

555  51 

235.  . 

503  93 

245.  . 

472  14 

235,  . 

444  90 

220.  . 

409  85 

205. 

661  84 

196.  . 

552  78 

238.  . 

503  48 

214. 

471  66 

255,  . 

444  83 

238,  . 

408  46 

237, 

660  81 

242.  . 

552  51 

246.  . 

502  35 

244. 

471  65 

185,  . 

444  81 

218.  . 

408  03 

*235. 

660  51 

243.  . 

548  47 

233. 

502  19 

248 

471  00 

198. 

444  45 

202,  . 

406  14 

242. 

650  81 

218.  . 

548  13 

232.  . 

500  88 

228,  . 

470  76 

208, 

443  34 

218,  . 

406  01 

252. 

647  85 

240.  . 

548  12 

240. 

499  14 

236.  . 

469  66 

235,  . 

440  54 

187. 

405  81 

239. 

642  95 

250.  . 

545  64 

213.  . 

496  22 

237. 

469  15 

241.  . 

439  97 

217.  . 

404  51 

234. 

638  01 

228,  . 

5-15  22 

242.  , 

494  59 

232. 

468  97 

230,  . 

439  61 

222.  . 

402  51 

221. 

636  74 

204. 

544  93 

219.  . 

494  52 

259.  . 

468  89 

212.  . 

439  32 

|22S.  . 

'  402  51 

238. 

636  27 

212,  . 

540  48 

235.  . 

494  25 

208.  . 

468  88 

251,  . 

438  99 

216,  . 

402  08 

220. 

635  12 

227.  . 

537  57 

231.  . 

492  38 

220.  . 

468  S3 

246.  . 

438  94 

206.  . 

402  01 

222. 

632  46 

242,  . 

536  32 

232. 

491  10 

236.  . 

467  34 

227. 

438  76 

241.  . 

401  96 

215. 

631  72 

215.  . 

536  25 

203. 

491  09 

229,  . 

467  19 

230. 

438  11 

201 .  . 

401  66 

212. 

629  56 

236,  . 

535  03 

222 

491  08 

224, 

'  400  53 

237.  . 

437  97 

253,  . 

401  25 

239. 

627  71 

242.  . 

534  10 

j  229.  . 

490  65 

249.  . 

466  09 

219,  . 

436  44 

179,  . 

400  34 

222. 

624  71 

233. 

530  01 

I  229. 

490  33 

236.  . 

466  00 

242. 

435  69  ! 

249.  . 

397  54 

44  B. 
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No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

33 

ex 

© 

© 

>* 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

X 

£X> 

£ 

>> 

©  ' 

> 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

X 

tL 

cS 

© 

>> 

.  © 

I* 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

X 

e* 

- 

© 

© 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

00 

54 

a 

c 

E» 

© 

© 

>* 

221, 

$397  03 

227.  . 

$385  25 

228.  . 

$367  91 

220,  . 

$347  24 

;  210.  . 

$324  01 

191.  . 

$303  64 

231, 

396  61 

224,  . 

384  60 

177,  . 

365  90 

191,  . 

344  44 

|  180.  . 

323  71 

216.  . 

302  88 

215. 

396  39 

221.  . 

384  57 

226.  . 

365  68 

197,  . 

342  54 

199.  . 

322  90 

199.  . 

296  52 

242. 

395  81 

233,  . 

380  88 

233.  . 

365  57 

216.  . 

342  23 

217.  . 

320  20 

204.  . 

296  40 

251, 

395  18 

214,  . 

380  26 

227.  . 

305  32 

220,  . 

335  32 

223,  . 

319  27 

241.  . 

290  84 

228. 

394  63 

223,  . 

379  83 

210.  . 

364  36  i 

218,  . 

332  54 

206.  . 

319  14 

176.  . 

289  53 

199. 

393  66 

237.  . 

376  48 

204.  . 

363  14 

232.  . 

332  24 

190.  . 

317  03 

192,  . 

288  85 

192. 

393  31 

227,  . 

375  67 

183.  . 

358  96 

j  242.  . 

331  43 

199.  . 

316  60 

184.  . 

287  03 

217. 

392  81 

237.  . 

374  25 

203,  . 

356  77 

'  193.  . 

330  16 

205,  . 

315  43 

204.  . 

284  97 

211. 

391  95 

201,  . 

374  23 

194.  . 

355  97 

202.  . 

329  96 

221,  . 

313  35  : 

211.  . 

284  77 

196. 

391  16 

188,  . 

373  87 

243.  . 

355  00 

205.  . 

329  60 

147.  . 

313  20 

190.  . 

281  47 

195. 

389  89 

227,  . 

373  42 

232.  . 

354  79 

209.  . 

329  32 

219, 

311  79 

188,  . 

268  66 

221. 

389  68 

202,  . 

372  89 

216,  . 

353  69 

208.  . 

328  23 

153.  . 

311  33 

185. 

259  32 

238, 

388  98 

199,  . 

370  97 

212, 

353  62 

214.  . 

328  20 

221.  . 

311  25 

149.  . 

248  19 

189, 

388  52 

201.  . 

370  42 

217.  . 

353  56 

208.  . 

327  84 

207,  . 

311  09 

196,  . 

247  76 

203. 

388  50 

220.  . 

370  28 

198.  . 

352  11 

220.  . 

327  42 

210, 

310  66 

178.  . 

232  80 

246. 

386  84 

219,  . 

370  12 

230.  . 

352  05 

214.  . 

325  81 

181.  . 

308  08 

152,  . 

228  83 

183, 

385  98 

210.  . 

369  38 

190, 

348  41 

215.  . 

324  64 

168.  . 

306  15 

157,  . 

208  69 

Colliery  No  17. 


254, 

$613  98 

257.  . 

$548  10 

256.  . 

$503  40 

212,  . 

$458  88 

173.  . 

$419  64 

183, 

$395  86 

254. 

610  81 

210,  . 

542  37 

226  . 

498  18 

200.  . 

457  39 

187,  . 

418  85 

180.  . 

395  76 

250, 

609  80 

240.  . 

542  19 

225,  . 

496  66 

217,  . 

457  30 

187.  . 

418  72 

200.  . 

395  43 

257. 

593  86 

227. 

541  64 

247.  . 

493  85 

210.  . 

456  21 

180.  . 

417  76 

198.  . 

394  97 

231 

592  78 

218,  . 

537  94 

224.  . 

493  15 

218.  . 

454  80 

179.  . 

417  55 

186.  . 

394  88 

234. 

581  34 

253.  . 

536  34 

223,  . 

491  32 

196.  . 

450  85 

181.  . 

414  49 

202. 

393  65 

261 

580  98 

228,  . 

536  15 

198.  . 

488  27 

177.  . 

447  74 

186.  . 

413  62 

176.  . 

392  23 

250. 

578  05 

215.  . 

530  07 

196 

485  95 

233,  . 

442  42 

199.  . 

412  38 

192,  . 

391  06 

251 

571  69 

198, 

529  97 

220.  . 

485  37 

189,  . 

436  04 

183.  . 

410  68 

175,  . 

390  93 

229. 

571  63 

246.  . 

529  58 

215. 

482  82 

201,  . 

435  89 

152.  . 

406  73  j 

173,  . 

389  16 

227, 

566  45 

228.  . 

522  64 

243.  . 

480  58 

222.  . 

431  84 

173.  . 

404  25 

186,  . 

382  74 

237, 

565  42 

223, 

518  39 

235.  . 

468  58 

182.  . 

431  79 

179.  . 

402  57 

169.  . 

380  25 

236. 

564  47 

238.  . 

517  29 

206, 

468  00 

210,  . 

430  82 

183,  . 

401  58 

170.  . 

:i80  05 

245, 

559  77 

245,  . 

514  66 

198.  . 

467  73 

186.  . 

430  34 

170,  . 

401  46  1 

177.  . 

375  21 

233, 

558  07 

230,  . 

514  43 

196,  . 

466  53 

112,  . 

429  52 

156.  . 

400  77 

185,  . 

374  69 

209. 

556  87 

211.  . 

512  71 

224. 

464  07 

182.  . 

429  19 

186.  . 

400  22 

192.  . 

374  67 

235. 

554  83 

241.  . 

511  76 

233.  . 

461  62 

182, 

425  78 

152. 

399  40  | 

171.  . 

373  57 

232. 

552  65 

248,  . 

506  84 

182,  . 

459  55 

187.  . 

424  68 

167.  . 

399  22  j 

204.  . 

370  88 

227. 

548  26  1 

184,  . 

504  27 

202. 

459  03 

193, 

422  17 

182.  . 

3%  07  : 

167.  . 

370  44 

Off.  Doc.] 
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Yearly  Earnings—  Continued. 


No.  of  days  worked  n 
1  by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

*  No  of  days  worked 
l  by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

® 

bo 

a 

a 

tm 

03 

15 

►» 

5 

15 

(x 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

176. 

*3(18  84 

153.  . 

*355  82 

170,  . 

*328  83 

152.  . 

$305  36 

i  118.  . 

*278  08 

105.  . 

*200  08 

188. 

368  79 

172,  . 

| 

353  78 

138.  . 

327  44 

129.  . 

300  13 

138.  . 

273  10 

100,  . 

197  78 

1*5, 

368  13 

166.  . 

345  38 

137,  . 

314  21 

107.  . 

295  36 

106,  . 

281  84 

85,  . 

181  67 

179. 

368  02  : 

155.  . 

344  57 

155,  . 

314  19 

129.  . 

,  294  OS 

134.  . 

258  59  j 

81.  . 

174  54 

182, 

366  94 

147,  . 

343  73 

152,  . 

309  87 

156.  . 

292  52 

199.  . 

253  89 

74,  . 

168  08 

171 

365  63 

165,  . 

340  14 

139,  . 

309  42 

137,  . 

286  50 

128,  . 

253  64 

73,  . 

184  97 

170. 

360  60 

159.  . 

339  97 

172.  . 

308  82 

133.  . 

283  14 

132.  . 

222  77 

82,  . 

154  53 

184. 

359  72 

158.  . 

333  81 

128,  . 

308  32 

123,  . 

281  55 

89.  . 

211  81 

67,  . 

145  71 

181. 

359  35 

149.  .  1 

333  73 

148.  . 

307  75 

153.  . 

279  94 

*91.  . 

204  40 

72,  . 

142  67 

154. 

358  49 

| 

l 

i 

Colliery  No.  18. 


198, 

*1,507  15 

197,  . 

*745  88 

188.  . 

*618  18 

185.  . 

*512  98 

176.  . 

*454  36 

j!  194,  . 

*384  56 

200. 

1 , 477  56 

182, 

736  73 

198.  . 

614  93 

188  . 

512  78 

176. 

451  01 

1  198.  . 

368  64 

199. 

1,441  99 

190.  . 

728  87 

204,  . 

(ill  74 

172.  . 

502  41 

172,  . 

449  55 

1 

174, 

363  13 

204. 

1, 133  08 

202,  . 

702  64 

189.  . 

600  68 

179.  . 

498  79 

181.  . 

444  14 

168, 

336  47 

195. 

1.130  27 

197.  . 

702  44 

177.  . 

599  71 

169,  . 

496  34 

188,  . 

442  19 

176,  . 

335  42 

198, 

1,097  01 

194,  . 

701  55 

150,  . 

598  33 

155,  . 

493  49 

186.  . 

439  42 

ISO.  . 

330  85 

208. 

1.088  81 

184. 

697  59 

196 

595  05 

201. 

491  27 

193,  . 

431  96 

90.  . 

323  21 

196. 

998  43 

155.  . 

697  14 

199,  . 

587  99 

197, 

490  96 

173,  . 

417  39 

!  100, 

322  94 

198, 

975  19 

200.  . 

694  80 

202,  . 

584  78 

185,  . 

490  70 

188. 

417  29 

187.  . 

308  25 

187, 

964  45 

197.  . 

689  07 

196.  . 

579  10 

187, 

489  85 

198.  . 

416  06 

152,  . 

308  05 

196. 

945  12 

194.  . 

685  93 

194.  , 

566  92 

158, 

483  65 

196.  . 

411  75 

137.  . 

305  70 

201. 

904  47 

201, 

685  21 

180,  . 

563  80 

190,  . 

483  46 

180. 

411  61 

172,  . 

304  76 

189. 

850  48 

195  . 

668  75 

183. 

560  76 

84,  . 

482  03 

165. 

409  99 

75,  . 

376  65 

189. 

842  79 

208.  . 

651  24 

194.  . 

557  16 

149,  . 

480  96 

191,  . 

408  69 

188.  . 

266  49 

194. 

821  01 

197.  . 

642  08 

191.  . 

557  09 

193.  . 

475  30 

170,  . 

408  48 

186,  . 

260  82 

195. 

817  98 

201 . 

637  15  1 

194.  . 

553  19 

181.  . 

465  98 

178.  . 

404  23  1 

158.  . 

245  13 

199. 

787  40 

204.  . 

627  99 

187.  . 

545  41 

194.  . 

463  16 

184,  . 

397  91 

79.  . 

242  07 

192, 

777  56 

194.  . 

625  74 

153.  . 

535  69 

176, 

460  66 

145,  . 

396  70  j 

139,  . 

207  32 

192, 

193. 

770  66 

747  56 

182.  . 

| 

620  54 

Hi 

190.  . 

527  08 

164,  . 

457  19 

183,  . 

385  14  1 

1 

_ II 

64.  . 

185  48 

46  B. 
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Yearly  Earnings —  Continued. 
Colliery  No.  19. 


No.  of  flays  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

|  No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man 

!  Yearly  earnings 

Nt>.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

CO 

tt 

a 

P 

a> 

£ 

240, 

$1,004  08 

211.  . 

$624  21 

205.  . 

$578  71 

222,  . 

$515  30 

213,  . 

$473  93 

187.  . 

$372  74 

207, 

883  75 

225.  . 

605  95 

230.  . 

573  37 

180,  . 

514  82 

198.  . 

472  37 

171.  . 

364  66 

190, 

862  40 

210, 

605  55 

202.  . 

569  78 

188,  . 

500  52 

212.  . 

466  38 

182.  . 

362  35 

207. 

845  40 

203,  . 

592  90 

221,  . 

559  21 

214,  . 

498  49 

190.  . 

459  42 

184,  . 

361  30 

231, 

842  01 

223.  . 

588  80 

188.  . 

536  05 

209.  . 

490  50 

220.  . 

454  04 

186.  . 

326  42 

183, 

741  10 

212,  . 

585  55 

212.  . 

534  87 

227.  . 

481  96 

167.  . 

410  00 

184.  . 

324  82 

20\ 

075  23 

215.  . 

584  83 

214.  . 

516  86 

230.  . 

480  03 

198,  . 

397  63 

170.  . 

282  42 

Colliery  No.  *20. 


228$. 

$621  82 

221 .  . 

$413  51 

175$,  . 

$356  85 

198.  . 

$293  24 

185.  . 

$236  44 

131$,  . 

$179  30 

232. 

611  96 

200.  . 

408  35 

206,  . 

355  78 

141 

292  05 

152.  . 

232  54 

110,  . 

179  03 

229, 

571  19 

223$  . 

404  19 

206,  . 

355  28 

193. 

290  56 

201,  . 

230  05 

105$.  . 

172  57 

2264. 

558  36 

211,  . 

402  24 

•201.  . 

353  02 

191,  . 

287  92 

183,  . 

229  51 

152. 

167  78 

225. 

556  82 

211.  . 

402  24 

211,  . 

351  96 

210  . 

286  29 

201.  . 

226  49 

126.  . 

167  49 

234, 

515  20 

222.  . 

402  09 

209. 

347  38 

187  . 

284  19 

181,  . 

226  03 

125$,  . 

162  91 

219 

507  21 

221.  . 

400  20 

197.  . 

345  57 

159.  . 

280  80 

189$.  . 

221  20 

147,  . 

159  27 

220. 

479  38 

215  . 

397  24 

162.  . 

343  16 

159  . 

280  60 

170,  . 

220  57 

140,  . 

155  80 

223, 

467  93 

219,  . 

395  92 

215.  . 

343  14 

190,  . 

279  39 

954,  . 

220  51 

125.  . 

154  94 

228$. 

467  46 

194,  . 

395  70 

208  . 

334  29 

170. 

278  17 

144.  . 

220  29 

1214,  . 

154  85 

224. 

455  97 

210,  . 

389  71 

218$. 

334  12 

194$.  . 

276  22 

138.  . 

218  78 

139.  . 

152  87 

211, 

454  86 

217. 

387  31 

1414.  . 

328  85 

173.  . 

275  88 

1464.  . 

218  20 

93,  . 

150  95 

201. 

440  98 

205. 

386  20 

188.  . 

324  28 

197,  . 

271  13 

132.  . 

215  76 

135.  . 

148  97 

222, 

446  23 

201$.  . 

385  27 

203$.  . 

321  27 

1454,  . 

264  95 

158,  . 

208  02 

107,  . 

147  50 

230. 

444  55 

2014.  . 

385  26 

205, 

319  61 

151.  . 

263  30 

181.  . 

205  44 

97,  . 

145  69 

165. 

443  47 

215,  . 

384  55 

191. 

317  75 

137,  . 

262  81 

132.  . 

203  98 

116,  . 

145  41 

228. 

439  90 

195,  . 

383  36 

221.  . 

313  39 

194.  . 

262  36 

172,  . 

203  52 

127$. 

144  95 

2274. 

439  03 

218,  . 

380  62 

191.  . 

312  98 

187.  . 

258  54 

126.  . 

196  82 

101,  . 

144  27 

1754 

435  13 

208$,  . 

379  30 

189.  . 

310  96 

174,  . 

258  31 

130.  . 

196  64 

115,  . 

143  75 

212. 

430  04 

220.  . 

375  24 

1814.  . 

309  46 

190.  . 

251  45 

1454,  . 

191  20 

115, 

141  74 

2224. 

420  01 

195$,  . 

374  74 

183.  . 

305  71 

187.  . 

251  11 

149.  . 

189  84 

101,  . 

134  89 

2124. 

427  61 

202.  . 

374  14 

201.  . 

300  55 

190.  . 

246  79 

147.  . 

187  26 

108,  . 

134  54 

221$, 

422  41 

214$.  . 

369  22 

215.  . 

299  48 

160.  . 

243  23 

140,  . 

186  37 

102.  . 

133  17 

220. 

421  38 

212$.  . 

367  69 

172,  . 

299  22 

176,  . 

242  74 

146,  . 

185  30 

110,  . 

132  36 

2164. 

420  53 

220,  . 

366  23 

204.  . 

298  28 

198.  . 

240  62 

141.  . 

185  04 

85,  . 

131  85 

233. 

420  07 

201.  . 

359  74 

204.  . 

297  90 

154,  . 

240  23 

140.  . 

184  95 

89,  . 

130  74 

220. 

419  92 

2m.  . 

359  37 

195.  . 

297  44 

157$,  . 

238  26 

no.  . 

182  46 

95,  . 

128  93 

221. 

414  61 

212,  . 

357  24 

1954,  . 

294  80 

186.  . 

237  40 

131.  . 

179  35 

101,  . 

128  17 
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^  early  Earnings — Continued. 


No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

rn 

X 

a 

© 

>. 

(4 

cS 

© 

t* 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

X 

U 

ci 

© 

L. 

a 

© 

— — — - 

No.  of  days  worked  1 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings, 

1 

101. 

$120  57 

99,  . 

$117  74 

62.  . 

*105 

40 

551.  . 

$90  02 

52, 

$08  07 

44.  . 

$50  21 

104. 

124  41 

914,  . 

112  59 

68.  . 

105 

20 

70.  . 

85  52  i 

00.  . 

60  40 

33.  . 

37  00 

08. 

122  30 

09.  . 

109  52 

107.  . 

101 

45 

59.  . 

82  27 

55.  . 

59  58 

28,  . 

35  00 

WO. 

118  25 

971.  . 

107  53 

531,  . 

98 

77 

05.  . 

79  58 

52.  . 

53  35 

16,  . 

22  85 

Colliery  No.  21. 


280. 

*055  01 

282.  . 

*589  17 

275,  . 

*547  57 

287.  . 

*531  39 

208. 

*483  80 

243. 

$419  97 

229. 

051  99 

287.  . 

561  52 

270,  . 

544  00 

285. 

529  10 

257. 

408  32 

244.  . 

395  92 

285. 

270. 

617  52 

593  42 

271. 

207.  . 

558  05 

557  03 

252.  . 

275, 

543  88 

543  70 

280.  . 

243. 

523  41 

496  80 

242. 

402  99 

111.  . 

_ 

217  24 

Colliery  No.  22. 


152. 

*443  48 

183. 

*382  52 

195.  . 

*303  10 

196 

*351  71 

158,  . 

|  *310  97 

180.  . 

*280  0] 

184. 

427  50 

192,  . 

381  59 

182, 

357  94 

104 

349  91 

107. 

313  20 

| 

179 

286  41 

183 

423  58 

184.  . 

376  19 

188,  . 

357  52 

174. 

340  10 

135 

308  92 

180.  . 

285  00 

199. 

408  97 

191.  . 

371  49 

180, 

355  63  | 

175 

343  25 

153 

305  54 

125.  . 

275  01 

181. 

405  60 

184.  . 

370  38 

191, 

354  21 

192, 

333  03 

154.  . 

305  30 

!  168.  . 

259  30 

194. 

405  59 

173. 

306  00 

197. 

353  97  ! 

170,  . 

330  80 

104,  . 

303  90  j 

55 

200. 

399  96 

192 

365  05 

183.  . 

353  70  i 

157 

328  91 

175.  . 

299  60  ! 

». 

170  60 

198, 

154. 

392  03 

388  38 

190. 

303  41  [ 

160  . 

351  89  j 

162 

1 

323:90 

180,  . 

299  60 

_ 1 

71.  . 

123  32 

Colliery  No.  22. 


275. 

*823  02 

274.  . 

*587  02 

263, 

*550  23 

265.  . 

*535  85 

276,  . 

$509  01 

258.  . 

*492  49 

274. 

724  97 

280. 

586  70 

279.  t 

555  74 

280.  . 

535  23 

240.  . 

508  99 

275  . 

490  45 

280. 

092  06 

272.  . 

581  02 

264,  . 

555  61 

271.  . 

524  03 

204,  . 

508  16 

248.  . 

490  27 

079  77 

275 

575  02 

272,  . 

551  84 

269.  . 

522  47 

279.  . 

507  87 

257, 

489  19 

252, 

669  80 

266,  . 

574  00 

207.  . 

551  22 

278.  . 

521  87 

246,  . 

506  02 

205,  . 

488  08 

278, 

643  30 

231,  . 

573  04 

261.  . 

550  31 

272.  . 

521  74 

259,  . 

503  66 

259,  . 

488  42 

271. 

633  02 

269,  . 

569  90 

280,  . 

546  48 

274,  . 

521  57 

271,  . 

501  28 

272,  . 

480  50 

280. 

016  74 

270.  . 

567  59 

271.  . 

544  86 

278,  . 

516  02 

231.  . 

501  09 

270.  . 

486  26 

258, 

611  12 

270,  . 

566  09 

277.  . 

544  32 

236,  . 

514  80 

250,  . 

498  20 

254.  . 

485  13 

275, 

607  20 

204.  . 

562  39 

275  . 

544  27 

270. 

513  07 

274,  . 

495  07 

257,  . 

478  73 

249. 

588  59 

240.  . 

561  42 

278.  . 

541  87 

259.  . 

512  79 

275,  . 

494  40 

241.  . 

475  08 

248. 

588  23 

280.  . 

558  01 

270,  . 

538  54 

257,  . 

512  42 

255,  . 

494  10 

251.  . 

474  78 

276 

587  89 

270.  . 

557  46 

238.  . 

536  52  1 

257.  . 

511  87 

273,  . 

492  63 

269, 

473  61 

48  B. 
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Yearly  Earnings — Continued. 


No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

® 

bo 

a 

a 

u. 

a 

a> 

>> 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yeariy  earnings. 

0) 

u 

0  • 

>  c 

*  i 

c3  - 

«  z 

53 
c  ® 

.  t*. 

0  0 

2 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
bv  each  man. 

X 

ho 

fl 

C 

l* 

3 i 

4) 

>» 

5 

0 

>• 

217, 

$473  20 

227. 

8436  22 

215.  . 

$398  61 

218,  . 

$364 

56 

1:53.  . 

$315  40 

161.  . 

$257  21 

254, 

466  42 

246.  . 

435  65 

208.  . 

398  60 

198.  . 

362 

89 

196.  . 

308  30 

147.  . 

256  03 

213. 

465  60 

276.  . 

435  29 

262,  . 

397  72 

204,  . 

361 

63 

188,  . 

306  37 

154.  . 

254  29 

268, 

464  09 

241,  . 

434  63 

206.  . 

395  06 

212,  . 

355 

78 

181,  . 

305  66 

153.  . 

247  40 

245, 

464  01 

268.  . 

432  12 

217.  . 

393  49 

196,  . 

354 

34 

198. 

303  09 

140,  . 

240  19 

267, 

463  56 

252. 

431  93 

212.  . 

392  01 

177.  . 

348 

45 

)  150.  . 

298  85 

1  121,  . 

227  35 

260, 

463  34 

204,  . 

424  86 

207,  . 

390  12 

188.  . 

347 

37 

j  172.  . 

298  04 

138.  . 

223  90 

222. 

463  12 

241.  . 

424  37 

225,  . 

389  73 

153.  . 

344 

59 

|  169.  . 

297  45 

,  116.  . 

220  64 

236. 

462  14 

|  211,  . 

419  60 

193.  . 

388  83 

232.  . 

343 

36 

j  153.  . 

297  35 

i  126.  . 

219  57 

257. 

461  84 

j  239.  . 

419  50 

202.  . 

386  54 

176.  . 

341 

92 

181.  . 

295  70 

122.  . 

213  13 

252, 

461  83 

219,  . 

419  09 

176, 

385  38 

204.  . 

337 

16, 

203.  . 

291  49 

|  130.  . 

206  07 

251. 

460  16 

204,  . 

417  62 

259.  . 

3S2  33 

195,  . 

336 

1 

74  | 

j  160.  . 

288  60 

,  106.  . 

204  85 

278. 

454  39 

231  . 

415  59 

198.  . 

381  29 

192,  . 

331 

21 

172,  . 

275  97 

118,  . 

204  12 

252. 

450  23 

247.  . 

414  24 

208. 

381  25 

170.  . 

328 

49 

186.  . 

275  81 

119. 

171  42 

229, 

450  11 

2:i0. 

414  01 

200. 

379  07 

210.  . 

327 

80 

174,  . 

275  73 

«r> 

165  77 

186, 

447  59 

237.  . 

413  72 

215.  . 

378  23 

207,  . 

325 

71  J 

180.  . 

273  74 

84  . 

163  58 

243, 

447  11 

193. 

410  03 

239,  . 

377  25 

188.  . 

325 

44 

194,  . 

272  93 

100.  . 

153  31 

254. 

443  66 

200. 

403  35 

201.  . 

368  05 

250.  . 

325 

41 

132.  . 

271  71 

101.  . 

136  91 

260, 

441  53 

204, 

401  73 

207,  . 

367  93 

212.  . 

321 

50 

146, 

270  10 

85.  . 

133  82 

238, 

440  54 

206  . 

399  81 

215.  . 

367  89 

209.  . 

320 

58 

157, 

261  05 

69,  . 

102  37 

233, 

440  02 

220,  . 

398  97 

211.  . 

367  66 

170.  . 

316 

25 

116,  . 

259  51 

57,  . 

96  10 

231, 

438  39 

269. 

398  76 

208.  . 

366  53 

_ 
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Statistics — Miners’  Earnings. 


B.  49 


Daily  Earnings  of  Anthracite  Coal  Miners. 


Colliery  No.  1. 


First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

Sixth 

class. 

Seventh 

class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class. 

82  S6* 

82  44 

82  26* 

$2  05 

81  95 

81  90 

81  80* 

81  73 

81  66 

81  c5* 

2  So 

2  44 

2  26 

2  04 

1  95 

1  90 

1  80 

1  73 

1  66 

1  55 

2  76 

2  414 

2  26 

2  02* 

1  95 

1  90 

1  80 

1  73 

1  66 

1  55 

2  69 

2  414 

2  26 

2  02 

1  92 

1  87 

1  79 

1  73 

1  65 

1  55 

2  68 

2  374 

2  224 

2  014 

1  92 

1  87 

1  78* 

1  72 

1  62 

1  524 

2  68 

2  36 

2  22 

2  01 

1  92 

1  86* 

1  78 

1  71 

1  61 

1  50* 

2  67 

2  36 

2  214 

2  01 

1  91 

1  85 

1  78 

1  70* 

1  60* 

1  47 

2  65 

2  35 

2  12* 

2  00 

1  91 

1  84* 

1  77 

1  70 

1  604 

1  47 

2  60 

2  34 

2  11 

2  00 

1  91 

1  84 

1  77 

1  69 

1  60 

1  45 

2  60 

2  33 

2  08 

2  00 

1  91 

1  84 

1  77 

1  684 

1  60 

1  42* 

2  58 

2  33 

2  06* 

1  99* 

1  91 

I  84 

1  754 

1  67 

1  58 

1  42 

2  55 

2  274 

2  06 

1  964 

1  904 

1  83 

1  74 

1  67 

1  58 

1  35 

2  49 

2  27 

2  06 

1  96 

1  90 

1  82* 

1  74 

1  67 

1  564 

1  30 

2  48 

2  27 

2  06 

1  96 

1  90 

1  81* 

1  74 

1  67 

1  56 

1  29 

2  46 

2  264 

2  05* 

1  96 

1  90 

1  SO* 

1  74 

1  66 

1  56 

1  284 

1  27 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

$2  64 

82  35 

82  15* 

82  00 

$1  92 

81  85 

81  77 

81  69* 

81  61 

81  43* 

Colliery  No.  2. 


84  27 

83  36* 

83  32 

83  28 

83  22* 

83  17* 

83  12 

83  05 

82  97 

82  81 

4  25 

3  35 

3  32 

3  27 

3  224 

3  17 

3  12 

3  04 

2  97 

2  81 

4  17 

3  34 

3  31 

3  27 

3  22 

3  164 

3  11 

3  04 

2  944 

2  80 

3  58 

o  34 

3  31 

3  27 

3  22 

3  164 

3  10 

3  034 

2  944 

2  80 

3  57 

3  34 

3  29 

3  264 

3  21 

3  16 

3  09 

3  024 

2  93 

2  77 

3  56 

3  334 

3  29 

3  264 

3  21 

3  15 

3  09 

2  02 

2  91 

2  74* 

3  55 

3  33* 

3  29 

3  26 

3  21 

3  15 

3  08 

3  02 

2  88 

2  72 

3  49 

3  334 

3  29 

3  26 

3  20 

3  14 

3  07 

3  01 

2  87 

2  70 

3  44 

3  33 

3  29 

3  25 

3  19 

3  13 

3  064 

3  01 

2  834 

2  63 

3  40 

3  33 

3  29 

3  25 

3  19 

3  13 

3  064 

3  01 

TO 

00 

2  54 

3  39 

3  33 

3  284 

3  24 

3  19 

3  124 

3  06 

2  98 

2  83 

2  45 

3  39 

3  32 

3  284 

3  24 

3  18 

3  124 

3  05 

2  98 

2  83 

2  37 

3  37 

3  32 

3  28 

3  23 

3  18 

3  12 

3  05 

2  98 

2  82 

2  33 

3  37 

3  32 

3  28 

3  23 

3  174 

3  12 

3  05 

2  98 

2  82 

2  30 

2  16 

2  02 

72£ 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earhings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

$3  62 

83  33* 

83  29* 

83  25* 

$3  20 

S3  14* 

$3  08 

83  01* 

$2  884 

82  45 

4  B.  Statistics. 


50  B. 
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[No.  12. 


Daily  Earnings — Continued. 
Colliery  No.  3. 


First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

Sixth 

class. 

Seventh 

class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class. 

$3  33 

$2  83 

$2  73* 

82  65 

82  55 

$2 '44* 

S2  36* 

82  27* 

82  12 

81  98 

3  14* 

2  82* 

2  73* 

2  63* 

2  53 

2  44 

2  35* 

2  25 

2  10 

1  95 

3  05 

2  80 

2  69 

2  62 

2  52* 

2  43$ 

2  35* 

2  24 

2  10 

1  85 

2  90$ 

2  76$ 

2  67 

2  61 

2  50 

2  43 

2  34* 

2  21$ 

2  09 

1  51 

2  90 

2  76 

2  66$ 

2  60 

2  50 

2  40* 

2  33 

2  19 

2  06* 

2  841 

2  75 

2  66 

2  58 

2  48 

2  40 

2  31 

2  17* 

2  00 

2  83* 

2  74* 

2  66 

2  55 

2  47 

2  40 

2  31 

2  14 

1  99* 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

S3  00 

$2  78 

82  69$ 

$2  03* 

$2  51 

82  42 

82  34 

82  21 

82  07 

81  S2 

Colliery  No.  A 

$4  69* 

$2  49 

82  36 

$2  21} 

$2  09* 

S2  02* 

81  90* 

81  83} 

81  70 

81  58*- 

2  87 

2  47* 

2  35* 

2  20 

2  08 

2  01 

1  S9} 

1  83$ 

1  68 

1  58 

2  78} 

2  46* 

2  33 

2  19} 

2  08 

1  99$ 

1  89$ 

1  81$ 

1  67} 

1  58 

2  76 

2  46$ 

2  32$ 

2  19 

2  08 

1  96* 

1  88* 

1  80 

1  67 

1  561 

2  76 

2  42 

2  31* 

2  IS* 

2  07} 

1  96$ 

1  87* 

1  79 

1  66$ 

1  56* 

2  74* 

2  38* 

2  30} 

2  15* 

2  06* 

1  95 

I  87 

1  77 

1  63* 

1  55$. 

2  71* 

2  37* 

2  27} 

2  11$ 

2  04* 

1  94$ 

1  S5 

1  73* 

1  61 

1  55$ 

2  56 

2  36* 

2  27* 

2  101 

2  03* 

1  90$ 

1  84$ 

1  72 

1  59$ 

1  55 

1  45 

1  40 

1  341 

1  14$ 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average- 

earnings 

$2  98* 

$2  43 

$2  32 

$2  17 

S2  07 

SI  97 

81  88 

81  78* 

81  66 

81  49 

Colliery  No.  5. 


84  88* 

83  51* 

S3  27 

82  98* 

82  80 

82  67* 

82  43 

82  30* 

82  15 

81  76 

4  73 

3  49 

3  15 

2  96$ 

2  77 

2  66 

2  41$ 

2  28$ 

2  09$ 

1  75 

4  63 

3  47 

3  14* 

2  92 

2  76 

2  61 

2  41 

2  26 

2  06$ 

1  41 

4  50 

3  38 

3  02$ 

2  91$ 

2  76 

2  56$ 

2  39$ 

2  24 

2  02$ 

4  02 

3  36$ 

3  02$ 

2  84 

2  76 

2  51 

2  34 

2  22 

2  02 

3  89* 

3  35 

3  01 

2  84 

2  71$ 

2  50 

2  33 

2  18 

1  98 

3  76* 

3  28 

3  01 

CO 

2  68 

2  46$ 

2  32 

2  15* 

1  88* 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

$4  34* 

83  41 

83  09 

82  90 

82  75 

82  57 

82  38 

82  23$ 

82  03 

81  64 
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Statistics — Miners’  Earnings 


B.  51 


Yearly  Earnings — Continued. 
Colliery  No.  6. 


First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

Sixth 

class. 

Seventh 

class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class. 

$ti  30  1 

S3  41 

$3  114 

S3  01 

82  92 

82  84 

82  79 

82  77 

82  704 

82  56 

6  00 

3  37* 

3  11 

3  004 

2  89 

2  83* 

2  79 

2  764 

2  70 

2  54 

5  SO 

3  364 

3  11 

3  00 

2  884 

2  83 

2  79 

2  76 

2  69 

2  54 

5  55 

3  35 

3  104 

3  00 

2  88 

2  83 

2  78 

2  75* 

2  66* 

2  53 

5  274 

3  314 

3  09 

2  994 

2  88 

2  82 

2  78 

2  744 

2  664 

2  474 

4  644 

3  25 

3  06 

2  994 

2  S8 

2  814 

2  774 

2  74 

2*  66 

2  46 

3  80 

3  214 

3  05 

2  98* 

2  87 

2  814 

2  774 

2  73 

2  63* 

2  44* 

3  71 

3  204 

3  04 

2  97 

2  87 

2  81 

2  774 

2  72* 

2  63* 

2  374 

3  57 

3  20 

3  04 

2  964 

2  86 

2  81 

2  77 

2  72 

2  62 

3  46 

3  18 

3  024 

2  96 

2  86 

2  80 

2  77 

2  714 

2  60 

3  45 

3  13* 

3  014 

2  95 

2  854 

2  80 

2  77 

2  71 

2  58 

3  42 

3  12 

3  01 

2  94 

2  85 

2  80 

2  77 

2  704 

2  56* 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

$4  5S 

*3  26 

S3  064 

82  98 

$2  87* 

$2  814 

82  774 

$2  734 

82  644 

82  49 

Colliery  No.  7. 


86  28 

82  354 

82  151 

82  051 

81  954 

81  90 

81  77 

81  69 

$1  62* 

$1  524 

3  68 

2  34 

2  15 

2  03 

1  95* 

1  88 

1  764 

1  69 

1  62* 

1  51* 

3  52 

2  314 

2  14 

2  03 

1  944 

1  87 

1  76 

1  67* 

1  624 

1  514 

3  06 

2  314 

2  13 

2  03 

1  94 

1  87 

1  76 

1  67 

1  61 

1  51* 

2  99* 

2  284 

2  124 

2  03 

1  931 

1  854 

1  754 

1  67 

1  61 

1  51 

2  904 

2  27 

2  12 

2  03 

1  934 

1  85 

1  75* 

1  66* 

1  61 

1  51 

2  86* 

2  24 

2  12 

2  02 

1  93 

1  824 

1  75 

1  664 

1  60 

1  50 

2  60 

2  23 

2  114 

2  02 

1  93 

1  824 

1  75 

1  66 

1  60 

1  50 

2  52 

2  23 

2  11 

2  014 

1  92* 

1  82 

1  74 

1  65* 

1  60 

1  484 

2  49 

2  224 

2  09i 

2  01 

1  92 

1  814 

1  74 

1  65 

1  58* 

1  48 

2  484 

2  22 

2  09 

1  994 

1  92 

1  814 

1  74 

1  65 

1  574 

1  48 

2  47* 

2  21* 

2  09 

1  99 

1  92 

1  81* 

1  73 

1  65 

1  57* 

1  46* 

2  47 

2  21 

2  08 

1  99 

1  91* 

1  80 

1  724 

1  65 

1  57 

1  43* 

2  47 

2  204 

2  074 

1  99 

1  91* 

1  80 

1  72 

1  64* 

1  56* 

1  41 

2  46* 

2  19 

2  074 

1  984 

1  91* 

1  80 

1  72 

1  64* 

1  56* 

1  39 

2  44 

2  18 

2  07 

1  974 

1  914 

1  80 

1  70 

1  64 

1  55 

1  364 

2  44 

2  18 

2  06* 

1  97 

1  91 

1  79 

1  70 

1  63* 

1  54 

1  36 

2  44 

2  17 

2  06 

1  97 

1  91 

1  79 

1  694 

1  63 

1  53* 

1  36 

2  41 

2  16 

2  051 

1  97 

1  91 

1  781 

1  69 

1  62* 

1  53* 

1  344 

2  40 

2  16 

2  054 

1  96 

1  90 

1  78* 

1  69 

1  62* 

1  52* 

1  324 

1  304 

1  26 

1  18 

59 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

82  87 

82  23 

82  10 

82  00 

81  924 

81  82 

$1  73 

81  65 

$1  58 

81  39 

52  B. 
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Daily  Earnings —  Continued. 
Colliery  No.  8. 


First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

Sixth 

class. 

Seventh 

class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class. 

$3  95 

$3  12 

*2  98 

$2  80 

$2  69 

$2  59 

82  511 

82  48 

$2  33 

82  031 

3  95 

3  10 

2  974 

2  761 

2  68 

2  59 

2  501 

2  46} 

2  33 

1  95 

3  67 

3  03 

2  97 

2  731 

2  671 

2  58 

2  50 

2  44 

2  32 

1  95 

3  64 

3  021 

2  92i 

2  72 

2  651 

2  58 

2  494 

2  411 

2  301 

3  48 

2  994 

2  894 

2  711 

2  61 

.  2  544 

2  49 

2  411 

2  30 

3  43 

'2  99 

2  87 

2  71 

2  61 

2  54 

2  49 

2  40 

2  261 

3  13 

2  981 

2  864 

2  701 

2  60 

2  52 

2  484 

2  361 

2  08 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

$3  601 

$3  on 

$2  924 

$2  731 

82  641 

82  56 

82  491 

82  42} 

82  27} 

81  97} 

Colliery  No.  9. 

$4  94 

$3  02 

*2  71 

82  58 

82  45 

82  321 

82  231 

82  13} 

82  06 

81  87 

4  25 

3  00 

2  694 

2  574 

2  42 

2  314 

2  23 

2  13} 

2  05 

1  80} 

4  18 

2  994 

2  68 

2  57 

2  42 

2  314 

2  21 

2  13 

1  96 

1  76 

4  08 

2  99 

2  651 

2  544 

2  40 

2  28 

2  20} 

2  12 

1  94} 

1  71} 

3  88 

2  94 

2  64 

2  52 

2  391 

2  28 

2  19 

2  12 

1  94 

1  69} 

3  74 

2  93 

2  63 

2  50 

2  374 

2  28 

2  18 

2  12 

1  92 

1  68 

3  201 

2  851 

2  621 

2  48 

2  37 

2  264 

2  17 

2  08 

1  90 

1  66 

3  06 

2  831 

2  601 

2  47 

2  34 

2  24 

2  16} 

2  07} 

1  881 

1  581 

3  054 

2  801 

2  58 

2  45 

2  33 

2  24 

2  15 

2  07 

1  88 

1  35 

1  24 

68} 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

S3  82 

$2  93 

$2  641 

82  52 

82  39 

82  28 

82  19 

$2  11 

81  95 

81  55} 

Colliery  No.  10. 


85  15 

82  49} 

82  64 

82  44} 

82  23} 

82  14} 

82  05} 

81  98 

SI  90 

81  80 

4  654 

2  934 

2  64 

2  42 

2  224 

2  12 

2  05 

1  974 

1  88 

1  79} 

3  51 

2  904 

2  57 

2  38 

2  21 

2  11} 

2  04 

1  97 

1  87 

1  78 

3  374 

2  83 

2  52 

2  34 

2  20 

2  08} 

2  02 

1  944 

1  854 

1  774 

3  35 

2  82 

2  46 

2  31 

2  19 

2  08 

2  02 

1  94 

1  854 

1  76 

3  29 

2  78 

2  46 

2  30} 

2  17 

2  07 

2  01 

1  94 

1  S5 

1  74 

3  19 

2  71 

2  45 

2  30 

2  16} 

2  06 

2  00 

1  92 

1  83 

1  73 

3  104 

2  704 

2  444 

2  254 

2  164 

2  06 

2  00 

1  914 

1  80} 

1  70} 

3  05 

2  68 

2  444 

2  25 

2  16 

2  05} 

1  99 

1  91 

1  80 

1  69} 

1  50 

1  46 

1  40 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earaings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

83  63 

82  81 

82  51} 

82  33 

82  19 

82  09 

82  02 

81  94 

81  85 

81  68 
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Statistics— Miners’  Earnings. 


B.  53 


Daily  Earnings — Continued. 


Colliery  No.  11. 


First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

Sixth 

class. 

Seventh 

class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class. 

*4  65 

*4  02 

$3  73 

$3  52 

S3  24 

S3  00 

S2  54 

$2  41 

S2  23 

S2  19 

4  48* 

3  99} 

3  66* 

3  49 

3  11} 

2  56} 

2  43 

2  39} 

2  23 

2  18 

4  16 

3  88 

3  65 

3  41 

3  00 

2  54 

2  42 

2  38 

2  20 

2  17} 

2  13} 

1  96 

Average 

earning*. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

$4  43 

$3  96} 

$3  68 

$3  47 

S3  12 

S2  70 

$2  46 

S2  39} 

S2  22 

S2  13 

Colliery  No.  Id. 


$5  42 

S3  46 

S3  18 

S3  10} 

S3  03 

S2  98 

$2  94 

S2  86} 

S2  79 

S2  57 

5  38 

3  33 

3  17 

3  10} 

3  01} 

2  97} 

2  93 

2  86 

2  78} 

2  56* 

5  10 

3  32 

3  17 

3  09} 

3  01 

2  97} 

2  93 

2  85} 

2  78} 

2  56 

4  04} 

3  31} 

3  16} 

3  09} 

3  00} 

2  97* 

2  93 

2  84* 

2  77 

2  53 

3  93 

3  29 

3  16 

3  09 

3  00} 

2  97} 

2  93 

2  84 

2  75 

2  51 

3  84* 

3  28 

3  16 

3  08} 

3  00} 

2  97 

2  92} 

2  84 

2  74 

2  44} 

3  81 

3  27} 

3  16 

3  07} 

3  00 

2  97 

2  92 

2  83 

2  73} 

2  35 

3  78 

3  24 

3  15} 

3  06 

3  00 

2  96} 

2  91 

2  82} 

2  73 

2  13} 

3  66} 

3  22 

3  15 

3  05} 

3  00 

2  96} 

2  91 

2  82 

2  72 

2  01 

3  63} 

3  22 

3  15 

3  05 

3  00 

2  96* 

2  90} 

2  82 

2  67* 

1  77 

3  62 

3  21} 

3  14 

3  05 

3  00 

2  95} 

2  89 

2  81 

2  64^ 

3  55} 

3  21 

3  13 

3  04} 

2  99} 

2  94} 

2  89 

2  SOI 

2  634 

3  52 

3  20 

3  12 

3  04 

2  99 

2  94} 

2  88} 

2  80} 

2  61 

3  52 

3  19} 

3  11} 

3  03 

2  99 

2  94} 

QO 

CO 

M 

2  80 

2  60 

3  464 

3  18 

3  10* 

3  03 

2  99 

2  94} 

2  88 

2  80 

2  58 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

$4  02 

S3  26} 

S3  15 

S3  07  | 

S3  00 

S2  96} 

$2  91 

$2  83 

S2  70 

S2  34 

Colliery  No.  13. 


S4  70 

S3  89 

S3  55 

S3  48 

S3  39 

S3  28 

S3  22 

S3  12 

S3  00 

CO 

iS? 

4  53 

3  87 

3  55 

3  47 

3  39 

3  28 

3  21 

3  12 

2  98* 

2  77 

4  45 

3  86 

3  54 

3  44 

3  38 

3  26} 

3  19 

3  11} 

2  98 

4  43 

3  84 

3  54 

3  44 

3  38 

3  26 

3  18 

3  11} 

2  98 

4  34 

3  80 

3  53} 

3  44 

3  37 

3  25* 

3  18 

3  11 

2  97 

2  74 

4  32 

3  77* 

3  53 

3  44 

3  37 

3  25 

3  18 

3  11 

2  94 

2  73 

4  31* 

3  74} 

3  53 

3  43 

3  36 

3  25 

3  17* 

3  10 

2  92 

2  67 

4  22 

3  72 

3  52 

3  41} 

3  35 

3  25 

3  17 

3  09 

2  90 

2  60 

4  02 

3  72 

3  51* 

3  41 

3  34* 

3  22} 

3  14 

3  08 

2  90  j 

2  60 

4  00} 

3  68 

3  50 

3  40 

3  34 

3  22} 

3  14 

3  07 

2  88  ! 

54  B. 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs 


[No.  12, 


Daily  Earnings — Continued. 


First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

Sixth 

class. 

Sev'enth 

class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class. 

13  96 

$3  634 

S3  50 

$3  40 

$3  324 

$3  224 

S3  124 

S3  034 

$2  874 

$2  50 

3  96 

3  63 

3  49 

3  40 

3  314 

3  224 

3  124 

3  024 

2  87 

2  50 

3  92 

3  624 

3  484 

3  40 

3  314 

3  224 

3  12 

3  02 

2  82 

2  47 

3  92 

3  55 

3  48 

3  40 

3  304 

3  224 

3  12 

3  014 

2  79 

2  42 

2  384 

2  374 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

S4  22 

$3  74 

$3  52 

S3  424 

S3  35 

S3  241 

S3  16 

$3  08 

$2  914 

$2  60 

Colliery  No.  1J+. 


S3  334 

$2  99 

S2  834 

S2  71 

S2  63 

S2  51 

$2  42 

$2  29 

82  16 

82  064 

3  30 

2  981 

2  83 

2  704 

2  62 

2  50 

2  41 

2  254 

2  144 

2  054 

3  27 

2  9S 

2  81 

2  674 

2  61 

2  46 

2  394 

2  25 

2  14 

2  024 

3  254 

2  97 

2  80 

2  66i 

2  61 

2  46 

2  39 

2  24 

2  13 

1  94 

3  231 

2  95 

2  774 

2  66 

2  59 

2  45 

2  38 

2  24 

2  13 

1  934 

3  064 

2  92* 

2  774 

2  654 

2  58 

2  44 

2  354 

2  204 

2 104 

1  894 

3  064 

2  92 

2  714 

2  65 

2  57 

2  424 

2 '354 

2  20 

2  10 

1  86 

3  01 

2  90 

2  714 

2  m 

2  52 

2  42 

2  32 

2  19 

2  08 

1  674 

1  604 

1  42 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

S3  19 

$2  95 

to 

oo 

S2  67 

82  59 

$2  48 

$2  38 

S2  24 

12 12 

SI  85 

Colliery  No.  15. 


$4  49 

S3  10 

$2  82 

S2  58 

S2  41 

S2  27 

S2  16 

82  07 

81  93 

SI  814 

4  49 

3  054 

2  80 

2  564 

2  39 

2  25 

2  14 

2  07 

1  92 

1  79 

4  20 

8  02 

2  77 

2  514 

2  384 

2  25 

2  13 

2  06 

1  92 

1  674 

4  00 

2  984 

2  71 

2  51 

2  374 

2  25 

2  13 

2  06 

1  91 

1  64 

3  98 

2  98 

2  70 

2  51 

2  364 

2  23 

2  11 

2  05 

1  89 

1  584 

3  93 

2  98 

2  69 

2  49 

2  36 

2  23 

2  11 

2  044 

1  8S 

1  54 

3  43 

2  95 

2  664 

2  49 

2  36 

2  224 

2  08 

2  03 

1  87 

1  54 

3  33 

2  95 

2  62 

2  47 

2  354 

2  224 

2  08 

2  01 

1  84 

1  484 

3  26 

2  87 

2  60 

2  424 

2  30 

2  17 

2  08 

1  98 

1  824 

1  484 

3  10 

2  83 

2  CO 

2  41 

2  29 

2  17 

2  07 

1  954 

1  824 

1  484 

1  41 

1  38 

1  33 

1  37 

1  36 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

S3  92 

S2  97 

82  694 

S2  494 

$2  36 

S2  224 

S2  11 

S2  03 

SI  88 

SI  53 
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Statistics — Miners’  Earnings. 


B.  55 


♦ 


Daily  Earnings  of  Bituminous  Coal  Miners. 

Colliery  No.  16. 


First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

Sixth 

class. 

Seventh 

class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class. 

*4  32 

$2  75 

82  41} 

82  201 

$2  09 

$2  00 

81  89 

$1  81} 

$1  69 

81  56 

4  23} 

2  74 

2  41} 

2  201 

2  09 

2  00 

1  89 

1  81 

1  68 

1  56 

4  081 

2  72* 

2  401 

2  20 

2  081 

1  99 

1  89 

1  81 

1  68 

1  55 

3  39 

2  72* 

2  40 

2  20 

2  08 

1  984 

1  89 

1  80} 

1  67 

1  53 

3  37 

2  69 

2  39 

2  20 

2  08 

1  98} 

1  88 

1  80 

1  67 

1  53 

3  361 

2  69 

2  39 

2  20 

2  08 

1  98} 

1  88 

1  SO 

1  67 

1  53 

3  301 

2  69 

2  37 

2  19 

2  08 

1  98} 

1  88 

1  80 

1  65} 

1  53 

3  30 

2  07 

2  37 

2  18 

2  07} 

1  98 

1  87} 

1  80 

1  64 

1  52} 

3  28 

2  67 

2  37 

2  17 

2  07 

1  98 

1  871 

1  79 

1  63} 

1  52 

3  271 

2  64* 

2  37 

2  17 

2  07 

1  98 

1  87 

1  78 

1  63} 

1  52 

3  22* 

2  64 

2  36 

2  164 

2  06 

1  98 

1  87 

1  78 

1  63 

1  51* 

3  211 

2  64 

2  36 

2  16 

2  051 

1  98 

1  87 

1  78 

1  63 

1  51 

3  20 

2  62 

2  331 

2  15 

2  051 

1  98 

1  87 

1  78 

1  63 

1  51 

3  18 

2  62 

2  33 

2  15 

2  05 

1  98 

1  86} 

1  77 

1  63 

1  50} 

3  131 

2  591 

2  32} 

2  14} 

2  05 

1  98 

1  86 

1  77 

1  62} 

1  50 

3  13 

2  59 

2  32 

2  14 

2  05 

1  98 

1  86 

1  76} 

1  62 

1  50 

3  08 

2  581 

2  32 

2  14 

2  04* 

1  97 

1  86 

1  76 

1  62 

1  49 

3  071 

2  57 

2  31* 

2  14 

2  04 

1  96 

1  86 

1  76 

1  61 

1  49 

3  00 

2  55 

2  31 

2  14 

2  04 

1  96 

1  86 

1  75} 

1  61 

1  48 

12  97 

2  55 

2  28* 

2  13 

2  04 

1  96 

1  86 

1  75 

1  61 

1  48 

2  94 

2  55 

2  28* 

2  13 

2  04 

1  96 

1  86 

1  75 

1  59 

1  47} 

2  89 

2  55 

2  28 

2  13 

2  03} 

1  95 

1  86 

1  74 

1  59 

1  46 

2  861 

2  54 

2  27 

2  13 

2  03 

]  95 

1  86 

1  73 

1  59 

1  45 

2  87* 

2  53 

2  27 

2  13 

2  03 

1  94 

1  854 

1  73 

1  59 

1  43 

2  871 

2  51} 

2  25* 

2  13 

2  03 

1  93 

1  85 

1  73 

1  584 

1  43 

2  85 

2  49 

2  25* 

2  12 

2  03 

1  93 

1  85 

1  71} 

1  58} 

1  42} 

2  81 

2  48 

2  25 

2  11* 

2  024 

1  93 

1  82} 

1  71} 

1  57} 

1  42 

2  81 

2  46 

2  23* 

2  11* 

2  02 

1  92} 

1  82} 

1  71 

1  57 

1  42 

2  801 

2  46 

2  23} 

2  10 

2  01 

1  92 

1  82} 

1  70 

1  57 

1  41 

2  80 

2  431 

2  23 

2  10 

2  01 

1  90} 

1  82 

1  69 

1  57 

1  40 

2  80 

2  421 

2  23 

2  10 

2  00* 

1  90 

1  82 

1  69 

1  57 

1  40 

2  79 

2  42 

2  22* 

2  10 

2  00 

1  90 

1  82 

1  69 

1  57 

1  40 

2  79 

2  41* 

2  22 

2  09 

2  00 

1  89 

1  82 

1  69 

1  57 

1  37} 

1  35 

1  33 

1  31* 

1  30 

1  26 

1  20 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 
earnings,  i 

Average 

earnings, 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

*3  161 

82  58} 

$2  31} 

$2  15 

$2  02 

$1  93 

81  86 

81  754 

81  61} 

81  45 

56  B. 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 


[No.  12, 


Daily  Earnings — Continued. 
Colliery  No.  17. 


First 

class. 

Second 

ciass. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

$3  83 

$2  47 

$2  38 

$2  32} 

$2  27 

2  82* 

2  46* 

2  37} 

2  32 

2  26 

2  76 

2  46* 

2  37 

2  31 

2  26 

2  74 

2  46 

2  37 

2  31 

2  25 

2  67} 

2  44} 

2  36 

2  31 

2  25 

2  67* 

2  44 

2  36 

2  30} 

2  25 

2  66* 

2  43 

2  36 

2  30 

2  24* 

2  63 

2  42* 

2  35* 

2  29 

2  24* 

2  62* 

2  41* 

2  35} 

2  29 

2  24* 

2  57 

2  41* 

2  35} 

2  29 

2  24 

2  56* 

2  40* 

2  34 

2  29 

2  24 

2  53 

2  39} 

2  34 

2  28} 

2  24 

2  52* 

2  39 

2  34 

2  28 

2  24 

2  50 

2  39 

2  33 

2  28 

2  23} 

2  49* 

2  38} 

2  32} 

2  28 

2  23} 

2  48 

2  38 

2  32} 

2  27 

2  23 

2  48 

2  38 

2  32} 

2  27 

2  23 

Average  |  Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

earnings. 

earnings. 

earnings. 

earnings. 

earnings. 

$2  68 

82  42 

$2  35 

$2  29* 

*2  24} 

Sixth 

class. 

Seventh 

class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class. 

$2  22} 

$2  17 

*2  11 

$2  02} 

$1  95} 

2  22* 

2  16* 

2  10} 

2  02 

1  95 

2  22 

2  16 

2  10* 

2  01} 

1  95 

2  22 

2  16 

2  10 

2  01} 

1  94£ 

2  21} 

2  15 

2  09} 

2  01 

1  93 

2  20} 

2  15 

2  09 

2  00 

1  91 

2  20} 

2  15 

2  08* 

1  99 

1  90* 

2  20 

2  14 

2  08 

1  99 

1  90 

2  20 

2  13* 

2  07 

1  98* 

1  884 

2  20 

2  13* 

2  06 

1  98 

1  87* 

2  20 

2  13 

2  05} 

1  98 

1  83 

2  19 

2  13 

2  05} 

1  98 

1  81* 

2  18} 

2  12 

2  05* 

1  98 

1  80 

2  18 

2  12 

2  05 

1  97} 

1  68} 

2  17} 

2  12 

2  04 

1  97} 

1  57* 

2  17* 

2  12 

2  03} 

1  97* 

1  22* 

2  17 

2  12 

2  03 

1  96 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

earnings. 

earnings. 

earnings. 

earnings. 

earnings 

$2  20 

82  14 

*2  07 

$1  99 

$1  82 

Colliery  No.  18. 


$7  61 

$4  82 

3  95* 

$3  50 

$3  22} 

$3  06 

■ 

$2  87 

n  6i 

$2  40 

$2  10 

7  38* 

4  50 

3  87 

3  49* 

3  22} 

3  02* 

2  85 

2  57 

2  35 

2  10 

7  24* 

4  50 

3  82} 

3  47 

3  18 

2  99* 

2  78} 

2  56 

2  34 

2  10 

5  79* 

4  49* 

3  79 

3  43 

3  17 

2  95 

2  78} 

2  54* 

2  33} 

2  08} 

5  74 

4  46 

3  78} 

3  42* 

3  13 

2  95 

2  77 

2  54 

2  28* 

2  02* 

b'  55 

4  23 

3  68} 

3  41 

3  13 

2  93} 

2  77 

2  49 

2  27 

2  00 

5  54 

4  19 

3  61} 

3  40} 

3  10 

2  92 

2  73 

2  48* 

2  23* 

1  98 

5  23 

4  05 

3  59 

3  39 

3  08 

2  92 

2  72* 

2  46 

2  23 

1  90* 

5  15* 

4  04* 

3  56} 

3  28} 

3  07 

2  91} 

2  65 

2  45 

2  22 

1  86 

5  09 

4  01 

3  53} 

3  26* 

3  06 

2  90 

2  62 

2  43 

2  16 

1  83} 

4  92} 

3  99 

3  50 

3  23 

3  06 

2  90 

2  61* 

2  41 

2  14 

1  77 

1  64£ 

1  55 

1  49 

1  41*- 

1  40 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

S5  93 

$4  30 

$3  70 

$3  39 

$3  13 

$2  95 

$2  74 

$2  50 

$2  27  | 

$1  83 

Off.  Doc.] 


Statistics— Miners’  Earxinos. 


B.  57 


Daily  Earnings — Continued. 
Colliery  No.  19. 


First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

Sixth 

class. 

Seventh 

class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class 

*4  40 

$4  05 

$2  92 

$2  80 

82  09 

82  52 

2  41} 

82  32 

82  12 

$1  99* 

4  27 

3  64} 

2  88 

2  76* 

2  66 

2  49 

2  38} 

2  22} 

2  08} 

1  99 

4  08 

3  32} 

2  86 

2  76 

2  64 

2  45* 

2  83 

2  20 

2  06} 

1  96 

4  08 

2  95* 

2  82 

2  72 

2  53 

2  41* 

2  32* 

2  13 

2  00} 

1  76* 

1  60 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

*4  20} 

$3  49 

82  87 

82  76 

82  63 

82  47 

82  36 

82  22 

82  07 

81  84 

Colliery  No.  '20. 


S3  23} 

82  03 

81  90} 

81  79 

81  66 

81  58 

81  48 

81  35 

81  26} 

81  17 

2  74 

2  03 

1  90} 

1  76 

1  66 

1  57 

1  47 

1  34 

1  25* 

I  14* 

2  72* 

2  02 

1  90 

1  76 

1  65 

1  56 

1  46 

1  33} 

1  25 

1  14 

2  64 

2  02 

1  90 

1  75 

1  64 

1  56 

1  45 

1  33 

1  25 

1  14 

2  49* 

2  01 

1  88} 

1  75 

1  64 

1  56 

1  43* 

1  33 

1  25 

1  14 

2  48} 

2  01 

1  88 

1  74 

1  63} 

1  55 

1  43 

1  33 

1  25 

1  14 

2  47} 

2  01 

1  87 

1  74 

1  63} 

1  53 

1  43 

1  32} 

1  24} 

1  13* 

2  46* 

1  99 

1  85 

1  73* 

1  63 

1  53 

1  42} 

1  31} 

1  24 

1  12} 

2  31 

1  96 

1  85 

1  72* 

1  63 

1  53 

1  41} 

1  31} 

1  24 

1  12 

2  22 

1  95 

1  85 

1  72 

1  62 

1  52} 

1  40 

1  31 

1  23 

i  ii 

2  22 

1  93 

1  85 

1  72 

1  62 

1  52 

1  39 

1  30 

1  23 

i  n 

2  18 

1  93 

1  83} 

1  72 

1  60 

1  52 

1  38 

1  30 

1  22 

1  10} 

2  15* 

1  93 

1  82 

1  71 

1  60 

1  51 

1  38 

1  29 

1  22 

1  10 

2  11} 

1  92 

1  81 

1  70} 

1  60 

1  51 

1  38 

1  29 

1  22 

1  08 

2  09} 

1  91} 

1  80 

1  68 

1  60 

1  51 

1  37 

1  28 

1  20 

1  08 

2  05 

1  91} 

1  80 

1  67 

1  59 

1  50 

1  37 

1  27} 

1  19* 

1  07 

2  05 

1  91* 

1  80 

1  66* 

1  59 

1  50 

1  37 

1  27} 

1  19 

1  07 

2  04 

1  91 

1  79 

1  66 

1  58} 

1  49 

1  36} 

1  27 

1  18 

1  06 

2  03 

1  91 

1  79 

1  66 

1  58 

1  48} 

1  36 

1  27 

1  17 

1  03 

1  81 

95 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

82  35 

81  97 

81  84 

81  72 

81  62 

81  53 

81  41 

81  31 

81  23 

81  10 

58  B. 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs 


[No.  12, 


Daily  Earnings —  Continued. 
Colliery  No.  21. 


First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

Sixth 

class. 

Seventh 

class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class. 

SI  82 

$2  84} 

$2  17 

*2  141- 

$2  08* 

*2  041 

81  99 

$1  95} 

SI  91} 

SI  85} 

1  80} 

1  72} 

2  29 

2  151 

2  09 

2  051 

2  01S 

1  97} 

1  95} 

1  87 

1  85 

1  61} 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

$2  561 

$2  16 

$2  12 

$2  07 

$2  03 

SI  98 

$1  95} 

SI  89 

SI  85} 

SI  74 

Colliery  No.  22. 


S3  21* 

S2  29 

$2  13} 

$2  05} 

$2  00 

$1  98 

$1  91} 

SI  86} 

81  75 

SI  60 

2  91} 

2  19 

2  12 

2  04} 

2  00 

1  97 

1  91 

1  85 

1  74 

1  59 

2  52 

2  19 

2  10 

2  01 

2  00 

1  96 

1  91 

1  85 

1  71 

1  58 

2  32 

2  18 

2  10 

2  00 

1  99 

1  94} 

1  90 

1  80 

1  66 

1  54 

2  31 

2  15 

2  09 

2  00 

1  98 

1  93 

1  87} 

1  79} 

1  66 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

$2  65} 

$2  20 

$2  11 

$2  02 

$1  99} 

SI  95 

SI  90 

SI  83 

81  70 

SI  58 

Colliery  No.  23. 


$3  44} 

$2  18 

82  06 

81  96 

$1  91 

81  85 

SI  SO 

81  75 

81  69 

81  53 

2  98 

2  16 

2  06 

1  96 

1  91 

1  85 

1  80 

1  74 

1  68 

1  53 

2  64 

2  16 

2  05 

1  96 

1  91 

1  85 

1  80 

1  74 

1  68 

1  53 

2  49 

2  14 

2  04} 

1  95 

1  90 

1  85 

1  SO 

1  74 

1  66 

1  52 

2  49 

2  13 

2  02} 

1  95 

1  90 

1  84 

1  SO 

1  74 

1  65 

1  52 

2  474 

2  13 

2  02 

1  94 

1  90 

1  84 

1  80 

1  74 

1  65 

1  51 

2  45 

2  13 

2  01} 

1  94 

1  90 

1  84 

1  80 

1  74 

1  63 

1  51 

2  40 

2  124 

2  01} 

1  94 

1  90 

1  84 

1  80 

1  73 

1  63 

1  50 

2  37 

2  m 

2  00 

1  94 

1  90 

1  84 

1  80 

1  73 

1  62 

1  48 

2  34 

2  11 

2  00 

1  94 

1  90 

1  S3 

1  79 

1  73 

1  62 

1  48 

2  33 

2  11 

2  00 

1  94 

1  90 

1  83 

1  79 

1  73 

1  61 

1  48 

2  3H 

2  10 

2  00 

1  93} 

1  90 

1  83 

1  79 

1  73 

1  60 

1  47 

2  26 

2  10 

1  99 

1  93 

1  89 

1  83 

1  79 

1  73 

1  60 

1  44 

2  25 

2  09 

1  99 

1  93 

1  89 

1  83 

1  78 

1  72 

1  58 

1  41 

2  234 

2  09 

1  99 

1  93 

1  88} 

1  83 

1  78 

1  71 

1  58 

1  41 

2  21 

2  09 

1  99 

1  92 

1  88 

1  82 

1  77 

1  71 

1  58 

1  40 

2  19 

2  09 

1  98 

1  91} 

1  87 

■  1  81 

1  77 

1  71 

1  57 

1  36 

2  19 

2  09 

1  98 

1  91 

1  86} 

1  81 

1  76 

1  71 

1  57 

1  35 

2  184 

2  08 

1  98 

1  91 

1  86 

1  81 

1  76 

1  70 

1  57 

1  34 

2  18 

2  06 

1  98 

1  91 

1  86 

1  80 

1  76 

1  70 

1  56 

2  18 

2  06 

1  97 

1  91 

1  86 

1  80 

1  76 

1  69 

1  53 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

S2  41 

82  11 

82  01 

81  93 

81  89 

i 

81  83 

81  78} 

SI  724 

81  61 

81  46 

Off.  Doc.] 


Statistics — Miners’  Earnings. 


B.  59 


Yearly  Earnings. — Colliery  No.  2 1^. — {Anthracite.) 


No.  of  days  workad  i 
by  each  man. 

|  Nearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

tie 

c 

c 

5 

a> 

s3 

** 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

■265. 

SS57  92 

279.  . 

$545  19 

135.  . 

$408  68 

93.  . 

$302  33 

112,  . 

$216  27 

114.  . 

$131  60 

277. 

761  67 

279,  . 

538  37 

242.  . 

406  94 

94,  . 

291  13 

148.  . 

214  58 

66.  . 

126  21 

244. 

744  10 

201.  . 

534  97 

219,  . 

398  80 

186.  . 

289  37 

113,  . 

214  44 

105,  . 

123  82 

2T2. 

671  41 

283,  . 

513  29 

221,  . 

398  30  ' 

176.  . 

280  5S 

178.  . 

210  28 

96.  . 

106  01 

277, 

662  30 

277.  . 

499  93 

254,  . 

391  04 

122.  . 

277  76 

144,  . 

209  24 

51.  . 

96  41 

282, 

642  75 

275,  . 

489  74 

219.  . 

386  00 

223, 

275  04 

117.  . 

207  19 

69.  . 

87  01 

278. 

635  98 

260,  . 

488  24 

232,  . 

366  44 

213,  . 

273  92 

91,  . 

199  02 

29.  . 

84  25 

275. 

611  67 

203,  . 

479  78 

227,  . 

364  76 

176.  . 

272  73 

172.  . 

197  47 

78.  . 

84  06 

284, 

610  25 

284,  . 

475  59 

249.  . 

348  42 

148,  . 

265  03 

120,  . 

193  84 

66.  . 

80  56 

277. 

608  22 

219,  . 

474  18 

205.  . 

346  66 

120,  . 

260  89 

160,  . 

192  79 

55.  . 

71  01 

274, 

602  76 

279.  . 

464  85 

191,  . 

337  74  ' 

190.  . 

260  75 

128.  . 

183  23 

35.  . 

69  S2 

282, 

601  59 

268,  . 

457  30 

126,  . 

329  50 

172,  . 

257  00 

95,  . 

181  93 

52.  . 

60  08 

284, 

595  55 

274, 

451  06 

152,  . 

320  23 

158,  . 

256  21 

79.  . 

175  73 

39.  . 

55  18 

249, 

590  89 

278.  . 

437  53 

226,  . 

319  18 

!  126,  . 

254  08 

129.  . 

161  86 

51.  . 

52  91 

281, 

585  66 

268,  . 

436  81 

164,  . 

314  79 

105.  . 

240  40 

68,  . 

156  42 

i  24.  . 

44  75 

250, 

571  07 

253,  . 

431  10 

129.  . 

312  38 

126,  . 

239  96 

92.  . 

156  09 

20.  . 

24  62 

271, 

561  64 

274,  . 

424  86 

134,  . 

311  77 

1  196.  . 

238  58 

84.  . 

155  63 

j  19.  . 

22  30 

260, 

558  44 

196.  . 

416  54 

201.  . 

307  23 

130,  . 

231  08 

76.  . 

152  58 

11.  . 

8  53 

267, 

549  44 

191.  . 

414  59 

157,  . 

303  80 

1  69,  . 

1 

217  63 

Daily  Earnings. — Colliery  No.  2J+. 


First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

Sixth 

class. 

Seventh 

class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class. 

$3  25 

$2  42 

$2  28 

$2  13} 

$1  93 

$1  814 

$1  694 

$1  58 

$1  41} 

$1  21} 

3  23} 

2  39 

2  22* 

2  13 

1  92 

1  804 

1  69 

1  574 

1  41 

1  204 

3  154 

2  38 

2  22* 

2  101 

1  914 

1  80} 

1  68 

1  554 

1  40 

1  20 

3  05 

2  37} 

2  20 

2  09 

1  91} 

1  80 

1  67* 

1  55 

1  37} 

1  18 

3  024 

2  36* 

2  19* 

2  084 

1  904 

1  78 

1  66} 

1  55 

1  30 

1  18 

2  99 

2  321 

2  18} 

2  07} 

1  894 

1  77 

1  641 

1  54 

1  28* 

1  174 

2  901 

2  30 

2  174 

2  05* 

1  89 

1  77 

1  63 

1  531 

1  26 

1  16 

2  75 

2  30 

2  17 

2  014 

1  88 

1  764 

1  62} 

1  49} 

1  254 

1  14} 

2  66 

2  28* 

2  16* 

2  001 

1  864 

1  76} 

1  614 

1  45 

1  23 

1  134 

2  614 

2  284 

2  16} 

1  99} 

1  85 

1  70! 

1  601 

1  44 

1  23 

1  10} 

2  463 

2  28 

2  141 

1  954 

1  82* 

1  70} 

1  594 

1  43 

1  22 

1  071 

1  04 

77* 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

$2  92 

$2  334 

$2  19 

$2  06 

$1  89 

$1  77 

$1  64} 

$1  52 

$1  31 

$1  12 

t»U  B. 


Department  of  Internal  Aefairs. 


[No.  12, 


Yearly  Earnings. — Colliery  No.  25. — ( Anthracite .) 


No  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man, 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

281. 

$1,141  08 

275,  . 

$595  09 

251*,  . 

$527  78 

175,  . 

$414  60 

129,  . 

$248  60 

50,  .  . 

$114  08 

259, , 

1.047  29 

2663,  . 

594  64 

267,  . 

527  74 

214,  . 

406  65 

108,  . 

248  53 

63,  .  . 

113  36 

2673. 

998  79 

257,  . 

591  20 

2531,  . 

527  61 

1765,  . 

405  53 

144,  . 

247  56 

1 

;  51.  .  . 

109  77 

278|, 

998  59 

259,  . 

589  26 

207,  . 

525  35 

190,  . 

405  43 

102*.  . 

245  44 

55,  .  . 

107  84 

270  i, 

988  11 

254,  . 

587  11 

220,  . 

521  30 

198,  . 

400  99 

127,  . 

242  96 

54*.  . 

101  38 

2083 

979  74 

2693,  . 

586  48 

243*  . 

521  20 

195,  . 

394  67 

115.  . 

241  77 

!  58,  .  . 

90  19 

263. 

961  87 

2393,  . 

584  59 

201,  . 

516  84 

177,  . 

393  41 

124,  . 

232  44 

36,  .  . 

87  35 

237, 

900  93 

245.  . 

580  96 

223,  . 

514  45 

172,  . 

390  54 

53,  . 

226  68 

48.  .  . 

82  88 

283. 

875  31 

272,  . 

580  07 

227,  . 

512  87 

148,  . 

390  10 

114,  . 

225  13 

29.  .  . 

81  58 

251. 

771  46 

2533,  . 

577  25 

2181,  . 

508  48 

172,  . 

386  04 

116,  . 

221  03 

|  33,  .  . 

73  77 

243. 

742  56 

2001,  . 

573  86 

257,  . 

507  98 

146,  . 

374  26 

98,  . 

219  40 

33.  .  . 

69  83 

244. 

739  55 

257,  . 

573  16 

252,  . 

507  90 

136,  . 

373  57 

119,  . 

211  05 

34,  .  . 

64  97 

261. 

721  91 

257.  . 

571  92 

234*.  . 

507  46 

167*.  . 

368  00 

106.  . 

210  04 

31.  .  . 

59  67 

239. 

715  77 

226*,  . 

571  16 

247,  . 

501  92 

1695.  . 

361  67 

97,  . 

208  38 

29.  .  . 

55  28 

267, 

706  24 

274.  . 

570  02 

227.  . 

497  82 

167,  . 

357  29 

113,  . 

205  90 

26.  .  . 

50  68 

286*. 

701  50 

236.  . 

569  08 

202}.  . 

496  17 

161,  . 

357  26 

93.  . 

204  54 

!  16,  .  . 

46  05 

244, 

695  84 

271,  . 

568  65 

240,  . 

491  13 

162,  . 

353  83 

90.  . 

202  67 

j  22,  .  . 

45  47 

247. 

694  12 

233.  . 

567  80 

1  227.  . 

487  77 

131,  . 

353  37 

88.  . 

189  10 

18.  .  . 

41  78 

262*, 

693  19 

258.  . 

567  70 

:  208.  . 

476  25 

152,  . 

344  23 

84,  . 

187  38 

19.  .  \ 

37  12 

242. 

679  86 

2601,  . 

565  91 

226,  . 

473  69 

160,  . 

338  75 

86,  . 

185  75 

15,  .  . 

36  02 

227. 

679  13 

262.  . 

564  03 

2101,  . 

473  03 

155,  . 

335  00 

96*.  . 

185  20 

19,  .  . 

26  74 

2573, 

666  67 

246*,  . 

561  43 

'  204,  . 

472  23 

130.  . 

334  53 

117,  . 

185  09 

12,  .  . 

24  72 

231, 

655  21 

228.  . 

560  25 

2103,  . 

471  24 

171*,  . 

329  53 

82,  . 

183  12 

23*.  . 

24  51 

228, 

648  65 

189.  . 

559  66 

214,  . 

468  37 

146* ,  , 

321  55 

82.  . 

182  33 

13,  .  . 

21  66 

2753. 

641  30 

2401,  . 

555  29 

231.  . 

468  18 

154,  . 

320  01 

75*.  . 

180  10 

8,  .  . 

20  68 

275. 

638  10 

256,  . 

550  60 

222*,  . 

463  37 

131.  . 

315  90 

104,  . 

178  11 

15},  . 

20  IS 

242*. 

634  41 

213*,  . 

548  51 

219.  . 

460  29 

138,  . 

312  41 

95.  . 

174  56 

48  34 

269. 

634  31 

2535 .  . 

548  00 

185,  . 

457  43 

144*.  . 

311  98 

85,  . 

174  23 

7,  .  . 

16  50 

248, 

632  67 

223,  . 

543  60 

225,  . 

456  62 

152,  . 

305  95 

106,  . 

170  56 

10  .  . 

16  14 

271, 

629  32 

215*.  . 

537  85 

184,  . 

450  80 

134,  . 

304  17 

89*  . 

165  83 

10,  .  . 

16  13 

281. 

627  54  | 

236.  . 

536  56 

185,  . 

447  28 

118,  . 

300  90 

77, 

165  09 

13,  .  . 

14  43 

207, 

624  59 

169.  . 

536  45 

128,  . 

434  81 

154,  . 

299  46 

68,  . 

155  55 

7.  . 

14  36 

256. 

624  03 

247,  . 

536  12 

204.  . 

431  77 

123*.  . 

298  31 

67,  . 

148  07 

5,  .  . 

14  27 

249. 

621  65 

190,  . 

535  71 

1821,  . 

431  35 

126,  . 

290  06 

62.  . 

147  70 

7},  . 

13  60 

261. 

619  90 

242,  . 

534  33 

146,  . 

429  76 

119,  . 

265  22 

60.,  . 

127  84 

10*.  . 

13  31 

256, 

617  49  j 

251,  . 

533  38 

175,  . 

427  47 

132,  . 

260  71 

63}.  . 

125  56 

7*,  . 

12  82 

256, 

613  16 

220,  . 

531  46 

204*.  . 

427  16 

95,  . 

260  49 

54 

125  02 

7.  . 

12  42 

228. 

611  89 

246.  . 

530  14 

173.  . 

424  88 

129.  . 

254  53 

69,  . 

124  35 

10  .  . 

11  32 

263, 

607  96  I 

171*.  . 

529  53 

196,  , 

424  57 

117,  . 

253  80 

54,  . 

121  61 

6,  .  . 

9  37 

267. 

596  48  1 

236.  . 

529  44  | 

200.  .  | 

422  17 

124.  . 

249  12 

53,  . 

116  29 

7.  .  . 

9  36 
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B.  61 


Yearly  Earnings —  Continued. 


No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

« 

*> 

c 

c 

h 

35 

0> 

►> 

T, 

05 

3.  . 

$8  27 

5,  .  . 

$5  55 

2,  .  . 

$4  56 

3,  .  . 

82  69 

1,  .  . 

82  OS 

2,  .  . 

81  23 

3,  . 

7  13 

3,  .  . 

5  IS 

2.  .  . 

3  66 

3,  .  . 

2  69 

i.  . . 

1  84 

13.  .  . 

*1  16 

11,  . 

1)  48 

4?,  .  . 

5  08 

1,  •  • 

2  71 

i,  . . 

2  31 

44.  .  . 

1  80 

3,  .  . 

47 

Daily  Earnings. — Colliery  No.  25. 


First 

class. 

!  Second 
class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

Sixth 

class. 

Seventh 

class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class. 

$4  26 

82  831 

82  491 

82  371 

82  28 

82  22 

82  15 

82  064 

81  944 

81  72 

4  06 

2  82 

2  47 

2  37 

2  28 

2  22 

2  15 

2  06 

1  924 

1  72 

4  04 

2  81 

2  45$ 

2  37 

2  274 

2  21 

2  15 

2  06 

1  924 

1  66} 

3  824 

2  81 

2  454 

2  37 

2  27 

2  204 

2  144 

2  05 

1  92 

1  61 

3  73 

2  76 

2  45 

2  36 

2  27 

2  20 

2  14$ 

2  05 

1  914 

1  61 

3  654 

2  741 

2  45 

2  354 

2  27 

2  20 

2  14 

2  04$ 

1  91 

1  60$ 

3  651 

2  74 

2  444 

2  351 

2  27 

2  20 

2  14 

2  04 

1  91 

1  58 

3  65 

2  71 

2  44 

2  33 

2  26} 

2  19} 

2  IS 

2  03 

1  90} 

1  56 

3  61 

2  694 

2  431 

2  32} 

2  26 

2  19 

2  13 

2  03 

1  90} 

1  55 

3  471 

2  68 

2  434 

2  32 

2  26 

2  19 

2  13 

2  024 

■  1  90 

1  40} 

3  17 

2  64 

2  434 

2  32 

2  25 

2  19 

2  13 

2  02 

1  87} 

1  34} 

3  094 

2  64 

2  424 

2  32 

2  25 

2  18 

2  12} 

2  01} 

1  87$ 

1  334 

3  064 

2  634 

2  41$ 

2  31$ 

2  244 

2  17 

2  11} 

2  01 

1  86 

1  27 

3  054 

2  63 

2  411 

2  31} 

2  24 

2  17 

2  114 

2  01 

1  84 

1  26} 

3  03 

2  611 

2  41$ 

2  31 

2  24 

2  17 

2  11 

2  004 

1  834 

1  13 

3  014 

2  584 

2  41} 

2  31 

2  24 

2  17 

2  11 

1  99 

1  83 

i  u 

2  99 

2  58 

2  41 

2  31 

2  24 

2  16$ 

2  10 

1  98 

1  83 

i  a 

2  99 

2  57 

2  41 

2  31 

2  23$ 

2  164 

2  10 

1  97} 

1  82 

1  04 

2  96$ 

2  57 

2  40 

2  30$ 

2  234 

2  16 

2  10 

1  97$ 

1  SO 

90 

2  88 

2  57 

2  40 

2  30 

2  23 

2  16 

2  10 

1  974 

1  80 

90 

2  874 

2  56 

2  40 

2  30 

2  23 

2  16 

2  09 

1  97 

1  SO 

*614 

2  87 

2  55 

2  39} 

2  30 

2  23 

2  16 

2  09 

1  97 

1  77 

59 

2  86 

2  55 

2  39 

2  29 

2  23 

2  16 

2  08 

1  96 

1  77 

16 

2  85 

2  531 

2  38} 

2  29 

2  23 

2  15$ 

2  08 

1  96 

1  75$ 

9 

>0 

oo 

O'* 

2  50 

2  38 

2  28$ 

2  22$ 

2  15 

2  08 

1  95 

1  73 

2  841 

2  50 

2  38 

2  28 

2  22 

2  15 

2  08 

1  95 

1  724 

Average 

earnings 

Average  1 
earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 
earnings. ! 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

83  28 

82  641 

82  42 

$2  32 

| 

82  25 

82  18 

82  114 

82  00} 

81  85 

81  21 

*  The  explanation  of  the  very  small  earnings  of  five  or  six  miners  in  this  colliery  is  thev  wpip  in™ 
pacitated  from  lack  of  skill  or  otherwise  from  doing  much  of  anything.  Their  earnings  are  given  how 
ever,  to  make  the  returns  complete.  mugs  are  given,  now- 
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[No.  12. 


Yearly  Earnings. — Colliery  No.  26  (Anthracite). 


No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

* 

1  1 

£ 

£ 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

£ 

T* 

d 

© 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

M  I 

5 

s 

© 

>> 

U 

d 

© 

>*  1 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

as 

5L 

fl 

fl 

u 

d 

© 

>. 

d 

© 

>< 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

271.  . 

$889  22 

239*,  . 

$580  46  i 

247*.  . 

8442  25 

1761,  . 

$385  73 

2051,  . 

$350  51 

173, 

8307  13 

420.  j 

870  41 

251,  .. 

576  62 

183*,  . 

441  67 

216*,  . 

383  24 

207*,  . 

350  16 

1774,  . 

305  67 

2443. 

790  55 

207,  . 

576  27 

185*,  . 

441  21 

210.  . 

382  89 

164,  . 

347  14 

175*.  . 

305  22 

262*. 

783  86 

240,  . 

564  27 

224*,  . 

440  96 

196*,  . 

382  47 

186,  . 

346  89  ! 

114.  . 

302  90 

269*. 

761  75 

176*,  . 

560  99 

220*,  . 

’  438  46 

205.  . 

3S0  17 

1914.  . 

346  28  i 

144.  . 

301  32 

249.  . 

| 

733  20 

212,  . 

558  28 

234,  . 

438  02 

179},  . 

380  02 

182,  . 

.  345  85 

170},  . 

299  SO 

253.  . 

724  24  I 

2171,  . 

553  30 

2101.  . 

437  73 

2081,  . 

379  20 

192*,  . 

345  58 

157*,  . 

297  32 

2801, 

722  80 

2311,  . 

549  65 

237*,  . 

432  74 

213.  . 

377  86 

188*,  . 

343  65  I 

166*,  . 

296  27 

250,  . 

709  64 J 

209,  . 

541  79 

242.  . 

431  05 

196*,  . 

377  47 

198,  . 

343  44 

166.  . 

295  79 

263.  . 

705  39  ' 

210,  . 

541  31 

212*,  . 

427  52  | 

209.  . 

377  03 

1884,  . 

343  62 

152,  . 

294  81 

2433, 

696  78 

292,  . 

537  60 

232,  . 

426  95 

211,  . 

376  46 

1831, 

342  97  1 

163, 

291  84 

2321, 

696  64 

238*,  . 

528  63  | 

2131.  . 

421  39 

169*,  . 

374  27 

196*,  . 

341  54 

166*,  . 

289  40 

269 J, 

691  78 

247,  . 

517  06 

223*,  . 

419  73 

199,  . 

374  25 

2041,  . 

340  81 

158,  . 

2S8  16 

253.  . 

690  46 

2051,  . 

514  30 

228,  . 

416  94 

195*,  . 

371  40 

173.  . 

338  65 

148*,  . 

283  76 

254.  . 

689  93 

2281,  . 

513  70 

228*,  . 

416  38 

1941,  . 

370  11 

166,  . 

336  14 

148*,  . 

280  68 

248,  . 

669  04 

267.  . 

506  37 

201.  . 

415  96 

181},  . 

370  08 

1854,  . 

334  36 

122, 

280  65 

229*. 

667  25 

233,  . 

501  40 

195.  . 

415  95 

174.  . 

369  63 

167},  . 

332  94 

1721,  . 

2S0  54 

267*, 

664  97 

181.  . 

498  56 

2121,  . 

415  66 

202,  . 

369  32 

175*.  . 

332  28 

153*,  . 

279  88 

297*. 

664  39 

2234,  . 

498  17 

223*,  . 

415  15 

181},  . 

368  65 

i  157*,  . 

331  68 

169,  . 

279  03 

245,  . 

658  12 

2234,  . 

497  99 

232,  . 

410  30 

1621,  . 

368  17 

1744,  . 

330  73 

144*,  . 

27 S  91 

230*. 

647  90 

222,  . 

497  07 

2091,  . 

410  22 

203.  . 

367  72 

1S44,  . 

329  23 

156*,  . 

273  04 

247.  . 

643  74 

2201,  . 

494  22 

1941,  . 

409  04 

199,  . 

365  94 

1811,  . 

328  10 

110.  . 

270  04 

244.  . 

641  13 

216,  . 

488  91 

220,  . 

407  08 

189},  . 

365  39 

1724.  . 

327  66 

160,  . 

266  51 

253*. 

637  96 

186,  . 

483  74 

1981,  . 

406  08 

201},  . 

361  14 

171,  . 

327  20 

133,  . 

264  90 

2614, 

630  21 

217,  . 

475  08 

121,  . 

404  99 

173,  . 

361  00 

200,  . 

326  97 

163*,  . 

264  08 

247.  . 

628  88 

210*,  . 

473  44 

168*,  . 

399  45 

203.  . 

360  94 

1721,  . 

326  38 

127,  . 

263  54 

243.  . 

627  37 

2441,  . 

473  15 

225,  . 

399  22 

1361,  . 

359  71 

1944,  . 

326  27 

153,  . 

262  52 

252.  . 

625  1  9 

2091,  . 

471  23 

213,  . 

399  22 

1711.  . 

359  04 

1884,  . 

322  3S 

141}.  . 

261  91 

252,  . 

625  14 

2031,  . 

467  94 

193,  . 

398  65 

165,  . 

35S  99 

167*,  . 

321  85 

104,  . 

261  61 

224,  . 

613  92 

191,  . 

462  36 

216,  . 

397  97 

189*,  . 

358  85 

1771,  . 

318  79 

123,  . 

261  38 

205.  . 

601  07 

232*,  . 

461  74 

216,  . 

397  94 

199.  . 

358  81 

1481,  . 

315  00 

151},  . 

260  90 

2401, 

600  48 

165,  . 

458  48 

2221,  . 

392  28 

194*,  . 

358  11 

150,  . 

313  02 

140*.  . 

260  SI 

246.  . 

599  96 

2201,  . 

456  57 

1751,  . 

392  23 

1671,  . 

357  82 

179,  . 

312  54 

134,  . 

260  02 

248}, 

596  63 

2211,  . 

452  02 

169*,  . 

391  06 

198.  . 

357  66 

1874,  . 

312  26 

140*,  . 

258  05 

24S1. 

592  28 

2101,  . 

450  87 

168,  . 

390  19 

188.  . 

356  07 

144,  . 

312  14 

136,  . 

257  97 

257,  . 

590  51 

202,  . 

450  72 

174,  . 

390  02 

188,  . 

355  98 

180*.  . 

311  48 

128.  . 

257  47 

261.  . 

5S7  77 

-211*,  . 

448  72 

168.  . 

389  94 

144*,  . 

355  94 

180.  . 

311  14 

109*,  . 

257  44 

239,  . 

586  75 

2291,  . 

446  02 

189,  . 

388  04 

1761,  . 

354  75 

189,  . 

310  03 

137,  . 

255  05 

2301. 

581  78 

205,  . 

442  71 

200*.  . 

385  94 

198.  . 

351  18 

172,  . 

307  27 

1  150.  . 

254  59 
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Yearly  Earnings. — Colliery  No.  26  ( Anthracite ). 


No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

— 

Yearly  earnings. 

121,  . 

$254  56 

114,  . 

$212  68 

97},  . 

$163  39 

67,  . 

$127  17 

48,  . 

$99  13 

49},  . 

$69  40’ 

1414, 

253  85 

no,  . 

211  96 

884,  . 

162  61 

66,  . 

126  73 

57,  . 

98  33 

38.  . 

69  03 

109.  . 

253  44 

86|,  . 

211  72 

89},  . 

162  51 

68,  . 

126  32 

46,  . 

97  57 

37),  . 

68  11 

1175, 

252  46 

120,  , 

209  56 

93},  . 

160  50 

92},  . 

126  04 

57,  . 

96  45 

29},  . 

65  97 

135,  . 

250  40 

1165,  . 

203  32 

85,  . 

159  53 

674,  . 

125  63 

55,  . 

95  68 

36},  . 

65  27 

1254, 

249  49 

112,  . 

202  42 

90,  . 

158  95 

66},  . 

125  25 

53,  . 

95  36 

38,  . 

63  11 

116,  . 

249  35 

120),  . 

201  49 

87,  . 

157  52 

75,  . 

124  22 

53,  . 

92  85 

40},  . 

62  99- 

1695, 

249  24 

114},  . 

201  38 

87,  . 

157  52 

59},  . 

123  79 

51,  . 

92  25 

31,  . 

61  27 

1524, 

247  38 

98,  . 

200  34 

87},  . 

155  43 

67,  . 

123  70 

51},  . 

92  24 

32,  . 

60  68 

1244, 

246  67 

117,  . 

200  28 

814,  . 

155  41 

74,  . 

122  52 

45,  . 

88  84 

33,  . 

59  53 

1414. 

246  36 

119.  . 

199  17 

79,  . 

154  72 

62,  . 

122  13 

484,  . 

88  37 

33,  . 

59  14 

106.  . 

243  58 

101,  . 

198  92 

80*.  . 

153  93 

62},  . 

121  67 

49},  . 

87  60 

34i,  . 

58  41 

127,  . 

242  79 

1124,  . 

198  69 

62},  . 

153  79 

62},  . 

121  65 

534,  . 

87  35 

28,  . 

58  28 

125,  . 

241  78 

66*,  . 

196  95 

89,  , 

151  50 

67,  . 

121  57 

544,  . 

86  16 

33,  . 

57  46 

1274, 

241  56 

80* ,  . 

195  26 

705,  . 

151  22 

67,  . 

121  48 

45}.  . 

86  00 

32,  . 

56  81 

1364, 

240  25 

103),  . 

192  70 

73,  . 

150  11 

68,  . 

121  47 

50.  . 

84  94 

31,  . 

56  38 

1344, 

239  43 

1274,  . 

190  26 

84,  . 

150  06 

66,  . 

120  82 

493,  . 

84  68 

32},  . 

56  32 

1384, 

237  98 

109,  . 

189  81 

73,  . 

149  51 

56,  . 

118  54 

60,  . 

84  66 

35,  . 

56  01 

1384, 

236  66 

89,  . 

188  34 

80,  . 

147  42 

69},  . 

118  14 

493.  . 

84  64 

31.  . 

55  70 

138,  . 

236  21 

1014,  . 

187  91 

87,  . 

147  14 

634,  . 

116  80 

45,  . 

83  45 

36, 

55  33 

1*474, 

235  93 

104,  . 

187  09 

864,  , 

146  15 

53,  . 

115  86 

43,  . 

82  93 

32,  . 

54  73 

1081, 

234  91 

97,  . 

186  52 

78,  . 

145  48 

85,  . 

115  51 

27,  . 

82  84 

30,  . 

54  69 

145,  . 

234  80 

98},  . 

186  38 

594,  . 

144  49 

62},  . 

115  05 

44}.  . 

82  79 

23},  . 

53  57 

108,  . 

232  73 

103,  . 

185  20 

77,  . 

140  18 

44,  . 

114  67 

58,  . 

82  67 

21,  . 

53  45 

1174, 

231  40 

1044,  . 

184  83 

77,  . 

140  18 

84},  . 

114  49 

42,  . 

80  46 

27,  . 

53  23 

120,  . 

231  14 

99.  . 

184  33 

77,*  . 

140  17 

85,  . 

113  97 

45},  . 

78  76 

30,  . 

52  95 

129.  . 

230  36 

1044,  . 

182  32 

624,  . 

139  86 

58},  . 

113  19 

46,  . 

77  72 

27,  . 

52  23 

1314, 

226  10 

163,  . 

179  41 

87,  . 

139  40 

503,  . 

111  95 

49},  . 

76  90 

48},  . 

51  10 

1235, 

224  97 

90,  . 

178  28 

69,  . 

139  27 

35,  . 

111  12 

40,  . 

76  72 

29,  . 

50  90 

161,  . 

224  96 

97*.  . 

176  42 

784,  . 

137  98 

73,  . 

109  47 

42,  . 

76  56 

17,  . 

50  46 

131  . 

224  27 

1074,  . 

176  40 

80},  . 

136  53 

60,  . 

108  40 

31.  . 

76  55 

17,  . 

50  46 

106  . 

223  51 

454,  . 

175  45 

69,  . 

136  29 

59,  . 

106  57 

39,  . 

76  51 

30}.  . 

50  37 

1224, 

222  15 

100.  . 

173  84 

78,  . 

135  41 

59,  . 

106  12 

45,  . 

75  79 

28},  . 

50  14 

125), 

222  09 

99,  . 

173  63 

72,  . 

134  53 

52,  . 

105  15 

46},  . 

74  80 

25},  . 

50  14 

87,  . 

221  04 

50},  . 

173  33 

744,  . 

133  13 

58.  . 

104  74 

453,  . 

73  61 

23),  . 

49  92 

1044, 

220  41 

99.  . 

171  76 

66,  . 

132  23 

56},  . 

103  26 

38.  . 

73  45 

19.  . 

49  64 

1225, 

218  71 

121},  . 

171  53 

71,  . 

130  41 

51.  . 

103  24 

41.  . 

72  43 

21,  . 

48  10 

71,  . 

213  77 

80},  . 

168  57 

69},  . 

129  92 

56,  . 

101  66 

37},  . 

71  53 

29,  . 

47  77 

120,  . 

213  25 

82},  . 

165  58 

79.  . 

127  93 

53},  . 

99  97 

34.  . 

71  53 

27,  . 

47  73 

100. 

212  82  1 

88}.  . 

' 163  81 

57,  .  1 

127  40  | 

52, 

99  41 

34.  , 

70  59 

28,  .  1 

46  S4 
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Yearly  Earnings — Colliery  No.  26  ( A  nthracite ). 


No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

1 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

1 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 

by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

No.  of  days  worked 
by  each  man. 

Yearly  earnings. 

24.  . 

$46  51 

12,  . 

$30  03 

11,  . 

$20  40 

7.  .  . 

$13  09 

3,  .  . 

$8  14 

54,  . 

$4  10 

24.  . 

46  40 

17.  . 

29  67 

17,  . 

20  19 

84,  . 

13  00 

6,  .  . 

8  04 

21,  . 

4  07 

20.  . 

45  39 

17,  . 

29  30 

114, 

20  18 

8,  .  . 

13  00 

5,  .  . 

7  95 

3,  .  . 

4  05 

12,  . 

42  07 

18,  . 

28  99 

74, 

19  35 

7,  .  . 

12  84 

5,  .  . 

7  94 

2,  .  . 

3  95 

29,  . 

41  90 

264. 

28  80 

101, 

18  94 

6,  .  . 

12  80 

4,  .  . 

7  84 

2.  .  . 

3  83 

18.  . 

40  77 

211, 

28  20 

10,  . 

18  55 

7.  .  . 

12  10 

4,  .  . 

7  50 

3,  .  . 

3  56 

224,  . 

40  52 

12,  . 

27  98 

11,  . 

18  49 

7,  .  . 

12  01 

4,  . 

7  49 

21,  . 

3  39 

26.  . 

40  10 

164, 

27  94 

15.  . 

17  31 

8,  .  . 

11  97 

44,  . 

7  47 

24,  . 

3  20 

26.  . 

39  47 

18.  . 

27  92 

9,  . 

17  12 

7,  .  . 

11  88 

4,  .  . 

6  93 

2,  .  . 

3  21 

21,  . 

39  51 

19,  . 

27  82 

7,  . 

10  75 

6i,  . 

11  04 

44.  . 

6  89 

2,  .  . 

3  20 

21,  . 

39  38 

14,  . 

27  80 

19,  . 

16  67 

6,  .  . 

11  59 

6i,  . 

6  74 

|  14.  . 

2  99 

22.  . 

38  22 

9,  . 

27  79 

101, 

10  51 

7,  .  . 

11  55 

4,  .  . 

0  70 

ii.  . 

2  99 

30,  . 

37  78 

124, 

27  58 

12,  . 

10  50 

74,  . 

11  53 

31,  . 

6  24 

44,  . 

2  93 

22,  . 

37  64 

17,  . 

20  50 

9*, 

16  37 

6,  .  . 

11  29 

31,  . 

1 

6  06 

41.  . 

2  93 

22,  . 

36  93 

16,  . 

25  91 

9.  . 

15  09 

6,  .  . 

11  15 

54,  . 

0  00 

14,  . 

2  87 

264,  . 

36  70 

13,  . 

25  59 

8,  . 

15  66 

ej,  . 

10  01 

34,  . 

5  99 

4,  .  . 

2  86 

28,  . 

36  36 

14,  . 

25  31 

8.  . 

15  65 

8,  .  . 

10  40 

3.  .  . 

5  90 

3,  .  . 

2  83 

m. . 

36  32 

15,  . 

24  70 

8.  . 

15  56 

6.  .  . 

10  35 

4,  .  . 

5  89 

11.  . 

2  81 

16.  . 

35  74 

7,  . 

24  48 

10.  . 

* 

15  55 

84,  . 

10  23 

3,  .  . 

5  80 

21,  . 

2  66 

201,  .. 

34  56 

16,  . 

24  35 

71, 

15  49 

7,  .  . 

10  07 

3.  .  . 

5  67 

11.  . 

2  48 

25,  . 

34  41 

134, 

24  30 

84, 

15  34 

5,  .  . 

9  98 

3,  .  . 

5  66 

11.  . 

2  47 

25.  . 

33  77 

105, 

24  01 

10.  . 

15  31 

8,  .  . 

9  85 

41,  . 

5  30 

2, 

2  45 

10.  . 

33  38 

84, 

23  20 

9,  . 

15  26 

81,  . 

9  63 

3i,  . 

4  83 

14,  . 

2  23 

20.  . 

32  37 

13,  . 

22  75 

S,  . 

14  81 

5,  .  . 

9  50 

54,  . 

4  78 

i.  . 

2  10 

16.  . 

32  17 

15,  . 

22  61 

Si, 

14  44 

5,  .  . 

9  49 

21,  . 

4  66 

1,  .  . 

2  02 

18.  . 

31  66 

124, 

22  44 

8,  . 

14  24 

5,  .  . 

9  31 

24,  . 

4  66 

1,  .  . 

1  94 

151.  . 

31  65 

12,  . 

22  02 

8,  . 

14  24 

6,  .  . 

9  30 

3,  .  . 

4  56 

1,  .  . 

1  70 

16.  . 

30  76 

8,  . 

21  91 

74, 

14  06 

5,  .  . 

8  93 

3.  .  . 

4  56 

1,  .  . 

1  70 

16.  . 

30  75 

9,  . 

21  63 

114. 

13  85 

5,  .  . 

8  70 

2,  .  . 

4  32 

1.  .  . 

1  55 

13.  . 

30  68 

18,  . 

•  21  77 

10.  . 

13  00 

5i,  . 

8  66 

2i.  . 

4  22 

5,  . 

1  53 

17.  . 

30  58 

15,  . 

21  47 

12.  . 

13  49 

5.  .  . 

8  23 

3,  .  . 

4  15 

1.  .  . 

1  31 

20.  . 

30  11 

104. 

21  22 

8.  . 

13  19 

6i,  . 

8  19 

2,  .  . 

4  13 

2, 

1  29 

17.  . 

30  07 

174, 

20  S3 
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Daily  Earnings — Colliery  No.  SC  {Anthracite). 


First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

1  class. 

Sixth 

class. 

1  Seventh 

1  class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class. 

U  20 

$2  46 

$2  10 

$1  991 

11  91 

$  1  85! 

$1  80 

41  74} 

41  08 

41  53 

:i  85} 

2  40 

2  10' 

1  99 

1  91 

1  851 

1  80 

*174} 

1  08 

1  53 

3  54 

2  451 

2  10  . 

1  99 

1  91 

1  851 

1  80 

1  74! 

1  08 

1  52 

3  50! 

2  451 

2  15} 

1  99 

1  91 

1  85 

I  80 

1  74! 

1  <58 

1  52 

3  341 

2  441 

2  15! 

1  99 

1  91 

1  85 

1  80 

1  74 

1  071 

,  1  52 

3  331 

2  431 

2  15 

1  99 

1  91 

1  85 

1  80 

1  74 

1  <57! 

1  52 

3  28 

2  43 

2  15 

1  99 

1  901 

1  85 

1  80 

1  74 

1  <57 

1  51! 

3  221 

2  421 

2  14 

1  984 

1  90 

1  85 

1  80 

1  74 

1  07 

1  50! 

3  18 

2  421 

2  14 

1  98! 

1  90 

1  85 

1  791 

1  74 

1  07 

.1  30! 

3  IT 

2  42 

2  13 

1  98 

1  90 

1  85 

1  791 

I  74 

1  001 

1  50 

3  09 

2  41 

2  13 

1  98 

1  90 

1  85 

1  79! 

1  74 

1  00 

1  50 

3  001 

2  401 

2  13 

1  98 

1  90 

1  85 

1  79! 

1  74 

1  00 

1  49! 

3  01 

2  40 

2  13 

1  98 

1  90 

1  84 

I  79} 

1  74 

1  00 

1  49! 

2  991 

2  40 

2  12! 

1  98 

1  90 

1  84 

1  79 

1  73! 

1  00 

1  49 

2  981 

2  40 

2  121 

1  98 

1  90 

1  84 

1  79' 

1  731 

1  05! 

1  48! 

2  901 

2  39 

2  12! 

1  97! 

1  90 

1  84 

1  79 

1  731 

1  05! 

1  47 

2  901 

2  38 

2  12 

1  971 

1  90 

1  84 

1  79 

1  731 

1  05! 

1  40! 

2  951 

2  38 

2  12 

1  97 

1  90 

1  84 

1  781 

1  73! 

1  05 

1  40 

2  941 

2  38 

2  11! 

1  97 

I  90 

1  84 

1  78! 

1  73 

1  05 

1  44 

2  93 

2  37 

2  111 

1  97 

1  90 

1  84 

1  78! 

1  73 

1  05 

1  44 

2  91 

2  30 

2  11! 

1  97 

1  90 

1  83! 

1  78! 

1  73 

1  05 

1  43 

2  80 

2  30 

2  11 

1  97 

1  89! 

I  83! 

1  78! 

1  73 

1  05 

1  41 

2  80 

2  35 

2  11 

1  97 

1  89! 

1  83 

1  781 

I  73 

1  04! 

1  41 

2  831 

2  33 

2  11 

]  90} 

1  891 

1  83 

l  78! 

1  73 

1  04 

1  41 

2  821 

2  32 

2  11 

1  90! 

1  891  , 

1  82! 

I  781 

1  72} 

1  94 

1  381 

2  811 

2  32 

2  10!  I 

1  90! 

1  89} 

1  82! 

1  78 

1  72} 

1  04 

1  38 

2  78 

2  32 

2  10 

1  90! 

1  891  j 

1  82! 

J  78 

1  72} 

1  04 

1  371 

2  771 

2  30! 

2  10 

1  90 

1  891 

1  82! 

1  78 

1  72! 

1  03 

1  37! 

2  75  | 

2  30 

2  10  ; 

1  90 

1  89 

1  82 

1  78 

1  72 

I  02!  1 

1  30! 

2  74 

2  30 

2  10 

1  90 

1  89 

1  82 

1  78 

1  72 

1  02!  j 

1  36 

2  74 

2  30 

2  10 

1  90 

1  89 

1  82 

1  78 

1  72 

1  02! 

1  30 

2  73 

2  291 

2  09 

1  951 

1  89 

1  82  ’ 

1  78 

1  72 

1  02 

1  30 

2  721 

2  29 

2  09 

1  95! 

1  89 

1  82 

1  78 

1  72 

1  02 

1  30 

2  711 

2  29 

2  09 

1  951  | 

1  89 

1  82 

1  78 

1  72 

1  02  | 

1  35! 

2  71 

2  27 

2  08! 

1  95  1 

1  88 

1  82 

1  771 

1  72 

1  02  | 

1  35 

2  70 

2  27 

2  08 

1  95  j 

1  88  ! 

1  82 

1  77! 

1  71! 

1  01! 

1  34 

2  091 

2  201  , 

2  08 

1  94!  1 

1  88 

1  82 

1  77! 

1  71! 

1  01  1 

1  34 

2  081 

2  201 

2  071 

1  94!  , 

1  88 

1  82 

1  77! 

1  71} 

1  01  1 

1  34 

2  <58 

2  20  j 

2  071 

1  941  | 

1  88 

1  82 

1  77} 

1  71 

1  01 

1  31 

2  <551 

2  20 

2  07 

I  94 

1  871 

1  81! 

1  77 

1  71 

1  00! 

1  30 

2  031 

2  251 

2  07 

1  94 

1  87! 

1  81! 

1  77 

,7, 

1  00 

1  30 

2  03 

2  25 

2. 001 

1  94 

1  874 

1  81! 

1  77 

1  71 

1  00 

1  30 

2  821  | 

2  241 

2  001 

1  94 

1  87 

1  811 

1  77 

1  71 

1  00  ! 

1  28! 
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Daily  Earnings —  Continued. 


First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Fifth 

class. 

Sixth 

class. 

Seventh 

class. 

Eighth 

class. 

Ninth 

class. 

Tenth 

class. 

$2  61 

$2  244 

$2  06! 

$1  934 

81  87 

81  814 

*1  77 

81  71 

81  60 

$1  28 

2  61 

2  24 

2  064 

1  934 

1  87 

1  814 

1  77 

1  71 

1  60 

1  26 

2  604 

2  24 

2  064 

]  934 

1  87 

1  814 

1  77 

1  71 

1  60 

1  26 

2  60 

2  24 

2  054 

1  934 

1  87 

1  814 

1  77 

1  71 

1  59 

1  23 

2  59 

2  284 

2  05 

1  93 

1  87 

1  81 

1  764 

1  704 

1  59 

1  224 

2  58 

2  234 

2  044 

1  93 

1  87 

1  81 

1  764 

1  704 

1  59 

1  21 

2  58 

2  234 

2  04 

1  93 

1  87 

1  81 

1  764 

1  70 

1  58 

1  204 

2  574 

2  234 

2  04 

1  93 

1  864 

1  81 

1  764 

1  70 

1  58 

1  20i 

2  574 

2  23 

2  04 

1  93 

1  864 

1  81 

\  764 

1  70 

1  57 

1  20 

2  564 

2  23 

2  03 

1  93 

1  804 

1  81 

1  764 

1  70 

1  56 

1  19 

2  544 

2  23 

2  03 

1  93 

1  864 

1  81 

1  764 

1  70 

1  56 

1  19 

2  544 

2  23 

2  024 

1  924 

1  86 

1  SI 

1  76 

1  694 

1  56 

1  184 

2  54 

2  23 

2  02 

1  924 

1  S6 

1  SI 

1  76 

1  694 

1  554 

1  18 

2  54 

2  224 

2  02 

1  92 

1  86 

1  80! 

1  76 

1  694 

1  55 

1  18 

2  52 

2  21 

2  02 

1  92 

1  86 

1  80! 

1  76 

1  694 

1  55 

1  15 

2  514 

2  204 

2  02 

1  92 

1  86 

1  80! 

]  76 

1  694 

1  55 

1  13 

2  51 

2  20! 

2  02 

1  92 

l  so 

1  804 

1  75 

1  69 

1  55 

1  13 

2  50 

2  204 

2  014 

1  92 

1  86 

1  SO! 

1  75 

1  69 

1  54 

1  124 

2  494 

2  20 

2  01 

1  92 

1  86 

1  80! 

1  75 

1  69 

1  54 

1  09 

2  484 

2  194 

2  01 

1  92 

1  86 

1  80! 

1  75 

1  69 

1  54 

1  08 

2  48 

2  184 

2  01 

1  92 

1  86 

1  80! 

1  75 

1  69 

1  534 

1  06! 

2  4S 

2  184 

2  004 

1  914 

1  86 

1  80 

1  75 

1  69 

1  534 

94 

2  47 

2  m 

2  00 

1  914 

1  854 

1  83 

1  744 

1  684 

1  534 

87 

2  47 

2  164 

2  00 

1  91 

1  854 

1  80 

1  744 

1  68 

1  534 

84 

824 

71! 

65 

65 

64 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings. 

Average 

earnings 

$2  814 

82  30 

82  08 

$1  95 

81  88 

$1  82 

81  774 

81  714 

81  61 

81  28 
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BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 


[A  portion  of  last  year's  Report  was  devoted  to  the  history  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  associations.  This  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Michael  J.  Brown, 
who  has  served  as  secretary  of  many  of  them,  and  whose  extensive 
knowledge  of  their  workings  is  unquestioned.  The  experience  of  others, 
well  qualified  to  judge,  concerning  the  merits  of  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations,  has  been  presented  in  this  Report,  and  also  the  returns  from  a 
much  larger  number  of  them  than  could  be  collected  for  the  former  Re¬ 
port. — Chief  of  Bureau.] 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  communications  showing  what  the 
building  associations  are  doing  for  the  people,  principally  the  wage 
workers  of  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  these  reports  appear  to  be 
selected  almost  from  the  same  basket.  This  is  because  the  managers 
of  these  institutions  are  actuated  by  like  impulses — that  of  encour- 
aging  young  and  old  alike  to  save  some  little  from  their  wages 
every  week  or  every  month,  having  in  view  the  final  ownership  of 
homes  of  their  own.  This  not  only  causes  them  to  think  alike  but  to 
utter  similar  sentiments.  Not  one  of  these  records  contains  a  word  of 
discouragement  or  anything  that  would  cast  discredit  upon  this  class  of 
liome-seekers  associations.  Not  one  contains  a  word  of  praise  for  any 
particular  society  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cast  reflection  upon  the  man¬ 
agement  or  plan  of  any  other  association.  Thei’e  is  an  entire  absence  of 
self,  and  if  any  burden  is  on  the  mind  of  the  officers  of  these  companies 
it  is  caused  by  a  fear  that  some  community  is  lacking  the  aid  that  one 
of  these  associations  might  give  it,  or  that  there  is  some  one  individual 
in  Pennsylvania  who  is  paying  rent  for  a  small  home  of  which  he  (  r  she 
might  become  the  owner  in  a  few  years  by  paying  but  little  if  an ,  me 
than  the  amount  paid  monthly  for  rent,  and  who  will  not  embrace  the 
chance  to  own  it. 

Fi  om  these  letters,  mostly  from  secretaries,  we  have  selected  testimony 
m  favor  of  building  associations  that  must  place  them  in  the  front  rank 
of  all  systems  invented  for  the  growth  of  individual  independence 
through  the  acquirement  of  real  property,  and  for  actually,  as  the 
records  show,  building  up  cities  and  towns.  They  thus  actually  create 
a  vast  amount  of  wealth  in  the  state,  distributed  in  such  a  manner  among 
the  people  as  to  produce  the  most  comfort  for  the  many  and  add  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  commonwealth  and  its  lawful  institutions. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  these  building  associations  do  not  encroach 
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upon  the  dominion  of  other  worthy  institutions,  such  as  saving’s  banks, 
but  appear  to  have  gathered  in  a  membership  from  those  who  have  never- 
been  in  the  habit  of  depositing  savings  anywhere. 

In  a  recent  address  Governor  Brackett  of  Massachusetts  dwelt  upon 
this  feature.  He  said :  “  Cooperative  banks  are  an  advantage  to  the 
state  in  inducing  industry  and  habits  of  saving.  They  increase  the 
number  of  owners  of  real  estate.  We  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
growth  of  these  banks  (styled  cooperative  banks  in  Massachusetts).  An 
important  fact  to  be  considered  is  that  the  deposits  in  the  (old)  savings 
banks  have  increased  $17,000,000  in  the  past  year.  This  is  important 
because  it  was  thought,  when  building  associations  were  first  started, 
that  they  would  be  detrimental  to  ordinary  savings  banks.  The  coop¬ 
erative  banks  are  getting  hold  of  people  who  never  saved  before,  and 
inducing  men  to  lay  by  some  of  their  earnings,  and  doing  good  to  the 
state.” 

We  might  proceed  to  bring  up  witnesses  from  still  higher  places  to 
testify  in  behalf  of  these  liome-builders,  but  these  witnesses  would  not 
be  more  competent  than  the  twenty  thousand  managers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations  from  all  ranks  of  life,  and  from  perhaps  every  known  occupation, 
such  as  will  be  given  below — a  fitting  prelude  to  the  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  by  this  Bureau.  We  are  confident  that  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  words  spoken  by  these  practical  workers  in  the  cause  of  home¬ 
getting  will  repay  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  home  ownership.  The 
communications  teem  with  such  expressions  as :  “  Great  blessing  to  our 
citizens.”  “Without  these  societies  our  people  would  have  no  homes  of 
their  own.  “A  building  association  in  the  hands  of  experienced  man¬ 
agers  is  a  God-send  to  the  poor  man.”  “Our  whole  town  was  built  up 
by  them."  But  let  these  worthy  workers  speak  for  themselves.  They 
tell  how  thousands  of  families  in  Pennsylvania  have  secured  homes  of 
their  own,  and  how  other  thousands  are  moving  on  towards  that  justi¬ 
fiable  end. 

Philadelphia  . 

Rev.  Matthew  Anderson,  vice  president  of  the  Berean  Building  Asso¬ 
ciation,  states:  “ The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  colored  people  of 
Philadelphia  securing  suitable  homes  led  to  the  organization  of  this 
company,  in  February,  1888,  the  object  of  which  was  the  purchasing  of 
homes  for  themselves  and  families,  and  thus  overcome  the  dilemma  of 
not  being  able  to  demand  sufficient  funds  for  the  pm-chasing  of  homes, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  existing  prejudice  which  refused  the  renting- 
to  them  of  desirable  homes,  on  the  other.  That  the  association  is  meet¬ 
ing  this  long  felt  want  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  already,  though  the 
society  is  young,  there  have  been  purchased  nine  homes,  no  one  of 
which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  would  have  been  secured  had  it  not 
been  for  this  modest  little  company.  The  sums  borrowed  for  the  nine. 
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homes  were:  $1,000,  $1,800,  $1,600,  $3,000,  $1,450,  $1,000,  $2,200,  $1,200, 
$2,200.  These  properties  are  giving  the  most  excellent  satisfaction, 
indeed  the  owners,  without  a  single  exception,  are  delighted.  What 
these  members  have  done  others  can  do  and  should  do.  Why  then 
should  our  colored  people  enrich  landlords  and  impoverish  themselves 
by  renting,  when  we  can  purchase  homes  for  ourselves  through  our 
building  associations.” 

John  L.  Hogan,  of  the  Patterson  Building  Association,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  building  society  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  the 
thrifty  and  industrious  to  place  their  savings  where  the  best  results  can 
be  obtained.  Should  they  commence  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  lay  some 
money  aside,  nowhere  else  can  the  weak  inclination  be  strengthened  and 
made  to  become  a  strong  fact,  for  the  building  association,  to  a  certain 
degree,  compels  you  after  once  entering  it  to  keep  up  your  payments 
monthly  under  the  penalty  of  fine,  thereby  forcing  you  to  habits  of 
thrift,  which,  perhaps,  you  were  a  stranger  to  before.  But  right  here  is 
the  crowning  usefulness  of  the  building  association.  From  it  the  poor 
man  and  woman  who  have  been  paying  away  in  rent  the  substance  of 
their  lives  and  at  this  date  have  nothing  to  show  for  it,  may  become  their 
own  landlords,  the  owners  of  homes  where  their  days  may  be  spent  in 
peace  and  contentment  and  bequeathed  afterwards  to  their  children  as 
a  legacy  and  monument  of  their  industry.” 

Mauch  Chunk: 

The  secretary  of  the  Mechanics’  states:  “In  a  few  words,  a  building 
and  loan  association  in  the  hands  of  experienced  officers  is  a  God-send 
to  the  poor  man.” 

HaKKISBURG  : 

“  The  East  Harrisburg  is  run  on  the  plan  called  ‘  gross  plan.’  Pre¬ 
mium  on  each  share  $40,  the  borrower  receiving  $200— $40=$100  on  a 
share  when  taking  out  a  loan.  The  association  at  present  has  two 
series.  The  first  series  was  two  years  old  November  1,  1889,  and  the 
second  is  six  months  old.  They  are  both  conducted  together.  The 
association  is  in  very  good  standing-,  assets  $49,000,  and  has  a  constant 
demand  for  money.  If  associations  are  properly  managed  they  are  a 
great  benefit  to  the  honest,  steady  laborer. " 

Norristown: 

The  Excelsior  reports :  “About  fifty  persons  have  their  homes  now, 
aided  by  our  association.  We  make  small  loans  to  stockholders,  with 
stock  as  collateral,  as  low  as  $50.  They  are  absolutely  safe,  and  the 
directors  think  stockholders  should  be  accommodated  even  for  small 
loans.  By  this  means  there  are  fewer  withdrawals,  yet  my  experience 
is  that  two-thirds  the  stock  subscribed  is  withdrawn  before  maturity.” 
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GLENSHAW  : 

The  Pine  Creek  is  in  its  fifth  year,  ancl  has  made  104  loans,  about  one- 
half  of  which  secured  homes  for  members  and  about  one-fourth  more 
were  helped  in  real  estate  investments.  Have  never  been  compelled  to 
force  the  payment  of  a  loan.” 

PoTTSVILLE : 

This  word  is  from  the  Pottsville  Building  and  Loan  Association  :  “  In 
our  opinion  the  premium  feature  in  building  associations  should  be 
abolished.  The  preference  for  loans  can  be  decided  by  drawing  or  lot, 
a  low  rate  of  interest  paid  upon  withdrawals,  and  treasurer  and  secre¬ 
tary  to  give  security  for  faithful  performance  of  duties.” 

Bridesburg,  Philadelphia  : 

Secretary  Ellis  Dungan  reports:  “Our  plan  in  the  Bridesburg  is  to 
loan  §200  on  each  share  to  the  highest  bidder  and  deduct  the  premium 
from  the  loan,  and  charging  interest  monthly  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  full  amount  of  the  loan.  My  opinion  is  that  these 
associations  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  this  community  creat¬ 
ing  a  desire  in  people  to  save  their  earnings  and  teaching  them  how 
to  obtain  homes  for  themselves.  I  know  of  many  persons  who  never 
had  any  desire  to  save  money  until  they  joined  a  building  association. 
Their  inclination  to  save  increased  with  the  value  of  their  stock.  About 
300  persons  have  been  assisted  to  buy  or  build  themselves  homes  by 
this  association." 

McDonald  : 

“The  McDonald  Mutual  has  actually  built  but  two  homes  and  paid  for 
same,  but  all  the  loans  we  have  made  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  lift¬ 
ing  debt  from  homes  that  were  already  mortgaged.” 

South  Bethlehem  .- 

A.  L.  Cope  writes  as  follows :  “  Our  last  two  associations  made  loans 
at  six  per  cent,  interest  and  without  any  premium  and  we  granted  loans 
in  the  order  of  the  applications.  Each  borrower  gets  $200  in  full  on 
each  share.  Our  calculation  is  that  on  this  plan  it  will  take  eleven  and 
one-half  years  to  wind  up.  Am  secretary  and  solicitor  of  three  associa¬ 
tions,  namely:  the  Industrial,  the  Equitable  and  the  South  Bethlehem.” 

Philadelphia  . 

“The  South  Philadelphia  No.  2  is  on  the  instalment  plan  and  loans 
$200  in  full  on  each  share.  The  interest  (6  per  cent.)  and  premiums  pay¬ 
able  monthly.  Premium  paid  is  about  five  to  eight  cents  per  share. 
Number  of  loans  made  to  purchase  homes  or  to  pay  off  incumbrances 
on  them  already  bought,  twenty-five.” 
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Pittsburgh  : 

Mr.  B.  J.  H.  Carnegie,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania,  reports  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  “  Li  one  year  our  association  has  aided  fifty-three  people  in  secur¬ 
ing'  homes,  many  of  whom,  without  this  aid,  could  never  have  acquired 
any  property.  I  consider  a  properly  conducted  building-  society  a  great 
public  benefit,  assisting-  a  class  of  persons  who,  without  its  aid,  would  not 
be  able  to  procure  homes  of  their  own.  The  association  is  conducted  on 
the  ‘  Mooney  system,’  which  necessitates  the  balancing  of  the  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  every  meeting  night,  a  check  being  kept  on  the  secretary  by  a 
director  especially  appointed  each  meeting  night.  It  also  requires  the 
pass  books  of  the  members  to  be  balanced  every  three  months,  and  the 
accounts  audited  by  members  not  on  the  board  of  directors.  In  fact  we 
claim,  and  not  without  reason,  that  our  association  is  conducted  on  prin¬ 
ciples  which  assure  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  which  has  yet 
been  attained  in  the  management  of  a  building  association.  We  pay  a 
dividend  to  all  who  are  in  for  three  months  from  the  commencement  of 
the  fiscal  quarter,  which  no  other  society  that  I  am  acquainted  with  does. 
This  in  itself  is  a  great  concession  and  one  that  is  justly  appreciated  by 
the  public.” 

The  Springdale  of  Allegheny  county,  makes  this  statement :  “  Our  as¬ 
sociation  is  on  the  serial  plan,  the  series  being  issued,  however,  at  no 
regular  periods,  but  whenever  there  are  persons  desirous  of  entering. 
We  have  been  the  means  of  enabling  about  ten  persons  to  acquire  homes 
of  their  own,  and  whilst  our  association  is  small,  the  population  of  our 
town,  Springdale,  being  only  six  hundred,  yet  it  is  doing  a  good  work, 
and  has  evidently  a  long  life  before  it.” 

The  secretary  of  the  People’s,  Marshall  Johnson,  Esq.,  says:  “The 
association  is  conducted  on  the  serial  plan,  a  new  series  being  issued  in 
May  and  November  of  each  year.  Premiums  are  paid  at  each  meeting 
with  dues  and  interest.  Meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks.  Money  is 
loaned  to  highest  bidder  at  auction.  Loans  are  made  only  on  first  mort¬ 
gages  on  real  estate  or  on  notes  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount 
actually  paid  in  by  the  borrower  on  the  shares  borrowed  on,  with  an  as¬ 
signment  of  the  shares  borrowed  on  to  the  association  as  collateral  se¬ 
curity.  Our  association  has  been  successful.  Most  of  the  new  members 
take  stock  to  become  borrowers.  We  have  assisted  a  large  number  of 
persons  to  obtain  homes.  Our  cash  income  so  far  has  been  nearly  half 
a  million  of  dollars.” 

The  Twelfth  Street  S.  S.  B.  &  L.  A.,  reports:  “Stock  can  be  taken  at 
any  time.  W eekly  dues  twenty -five  cents  per  share.  Par  value  of  shares, 
two  hundred  dollars.  Initiation  fee,  twenty -five  cents  per  share.  Loans 
are  made  of  stock,  notes  and  on  first  mortgages.  Interest,  twenty-five 
cents  per  share.  Premiums,  from  ten  cents  to  one  dollar  per  share.  The 
premium  is  credited  back  to  the  borrower.  Stockholders  having  paid 
in  full  for  two  quarters  are  entitled  to  a  dividend  and  those  withdrawing 
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within  one  year  forfeit  the  profits.  Dividends  are  declared  at  the  end 
of  every  quarter.-’ 

“  The  Aurora  runs  on  the  old  plan,  thirty  cents  per  share  dues  and  on 
borrowed  shares  twelve  cents  per  week  interest  on  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  six  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents  per  annum.  We  have  thirteen  mem¬ 
bers  which  have  built  houses,  and  many  others  are  paying  oft'  mortgages 
on  property,  or  are  investing  what  they  get  from  the  association  in  lots 
with  the  intention  of  building  as  soon  as  they  are  able.  Some  invest  in 
small  business  and  secure  their  living  by  it.  The  building  society  is  the 
best  saving  institution  in  the  country.  The  German  class  of  people  do 
not  like  to  pay  fines,  and  they  pay  their  dues  promptly.  Since  my  time 
of  acting  as  secretary  of  building  associations,  fifteen  years,  I  can  count 
hundreds  that  are  in  possession  of  homes  who  would  never  been  able  to 
obtain  them  without  the  building  association.” 

The  Industrial  is  conducted  on  the  perpetual  plan,  the  premium  paid 
for  priority  of  loan  is  received  weekly,  and  is  credited  to  the  individual 
account  of  the  borrowing  member.  It  is  not  a  premium  in  reality.  The 
loan  is  granted  to  the  one  who  agrees  to  pay  back  the  largest  sum  per 
share  every  week,  the  difference  between  the  regular  dues  and  interest 
being  called  premium.  “  This  plan,”  says  the  secretary,  “in  my  opinion 
cannot  be  much  improved  upon  to  render  the  association  more  equitable 
and  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  our  stochliolders.  We  have 
about  sixty  persons  who  have  secured  homes  through  the  association.” 

“  The  Globe  Mutual  is  conducted  on  the  perpetual  plan,  premium 
paid  on  loans  is  paid  weekly  and  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  borrower 
who  pays  it.  The  association  only  gets  the  interest,  6  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num,  on  the  money  loaned.  I  think  it  is  the  best  plan  in  vogue  now 
and  the  most  eqftitable  I  know  of.  I  think  we  have  aided  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  persons  in  obtaining  homes  since  we  started.  Our  total 
cash  business  has  been  $546,987.96.” 

The  Tutor  has  a  perpetual  charter.  Members  can  go  in  and  out  at 
any  time.  The  money  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  premium 
bid  is  deducted  on  the  loan  once  in  shape  of  discount.  Interest  is 
charged  at  6  per  cent,  payable  weekly.  The  final  value  of  a  share  is 
$100.” 

The  Lpland  has  changed  its  rides,  so  that  shares  can  be  sub¬ 
scribed  at  any  meeting.  \\  ithdrawals  will  be  paid  with  profits,  after 
the  shareholder  has  been  a  member  one  year  The  association  works 
excellently  on  the  new  plan  adopted,  but  there  are  many  withdrawals 
now  as  well  as  many  new  members.  To  the  end  of  last  year  we  enabled 
eight  persons  to  build  or  buy  homes.  The  expense  was  large  the  first 
year,  because  three  hundred  shares  had  to  carry  all  the  heavy  first  year’s 
expenses.” 

The  Traction  issues  shares  at  a  par  value  of  $150.  The  society  was 
started  January,  1889,  but  did  not  get  ready  for  business  until  February 
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i.  Our  annual  meeting-  according-  to  by-laws  lias  to  take  place  on  the 
tirst  Monday  in  January,  and  we  issue  our  stock  in  series.  Our  gain  for 
tirst  eleven  months  was  fifty-three  cents  per  share,  being  about  ten  per¬ 
cent.  on  the  money  for  the  time  invested.” 

Allegheny  City.- 

“  The  Federal  is  now  paying,  but  formerly  it  did  not,  owing  to  the  mis¬ 
management  of  the  loans.  We  earned  for  the  year  1889,  9£  per  cent. 
We  have  helped  twenty-two  persons  to  secure  homes  and  are  now  heln- 
ing  many  more. 

“  The  Spring  Hill  does  not  print  its  reports.  The  profit  per  share  $4.31 
for  three  years  and  nine  months.  We  have  no  series,  but  simply  pay 
the  dividend  on  number  of  shares  to  all  members,  after  they  are  with 
the  association  three  months.  There  are  very  few  members  (non-bor¬ 
rowers)  who  remain  with  the  association  until  the  shares  mature,  but 
after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  they  withdraw  their  stock  (receiving 
all  the  profit  accrued  on  same)  and  take  out  new  stock.” 

Slatington  .- 

“The  Excelsior  is  successful.  We  have  helped  fifteen  persons  in  se¬ 
curing  homes.” 

Rochester  : 

“  The  plan  of  conducting  the  Equitable  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
old-fashioned,  but  it  has  been  successful  here.  We  run  out  in  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  weeks.  Stock  can  only  be  taken  at  time  of 
beginning,  and  all  shares  expire  at  one  time.  Of  the  many  societies  in 
this  vicinity,  I  think  the  plan  of  the  Equitable  has  given  the  best  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 
toAvn  ;  in  fact  building  associations  have  about  built  this  place.” 

Pittsburgh  : 

“  The  Fidelity  is  a  good  association  for  borrowers,  as  they  only  pay 
5  tZo  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  plan  is  perpetual;  shares  can  be  taken 
at  any  time  without  paying  back  dues.  About  twenty  persons  have 
secured  homes.” 

Washington  : 

“The  Progressive  Perpetual  is  conducted  on  the  new  plan,  premiums 
paid  in  instalments,  but  credited  (with  dues  and  earnings)  to  borrower 
in  repayment  of  loan.  Premium  in  excess  of  one  dollar  per  week  on 
each  share  of  two  hundred  dollars,  goes  to  general  profit  fund.  We 
issue  paid  up  stock  certificates.  Have  not  had  opportunity  to  make  fair 
trial  of  the  plan,  yet,  in  this  association,  as  we  are  less  than  one  year 
old. 
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Mt.  Pleasant: 

“  The  shares  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  have  a  maturing-  value  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars:  The  dues  are  payable  monthly  at  one  dollar  per  share, 
money  sold  monthly  to  highest  bidder  and  premium  deducted  from  the 
matured  value  of  each  share.  I  think  in  a  region  like  this,  where  many 
people  work  for  wages,  an  association  can  be  very  helpful  to  enable  them 
to  get  homes.  Out  of  eighty-five  loans,  at  least  sixty  families  have 
homes  that  could  not  have  been  obtained  otherwise. 

Bristol  : 

A.  Weir  Gilkeson,  secretary  of  several  Bristol  associations,  reports  as 
follows :  “  Knowing  the  immense  amount  of  good  building  associations, 
have  done  in  this  town,  my  opinion  could  only  be  expressed  shortly  by 
the  word  ‘  excellent.’  The  Fidelity  has  aided  seventy-four  persons  in 
securing  homes.  The  Union  has  aided  forty  persons  to  secure  dwell¬ 
ings  since  1886,  since  I  reorganized  it.  The  Bristol  has  aided  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fom-  to  get  homes  since  1881,  when  I  took  charge. 
Previous  to  this  no  records  had  been  kept.” 

Huntingdon  Valley: 

“  The  Huntingdon  Valley  issues  shares  at  a  final  value  of  $100.00. 
The  secretary  says  :  We  divide  six  per  cent,  (provided  we  make  it),  with 
the  old  series,  then  the  balance  with  all  the  series,  including  the  current 
year.  We  own  no  real  estate.  Have  been  running  since  1871  and  have 
lost  less  than  $1,000.00  in  that  time.  We  encourage  our  members  to 
withdraw  from  the  old  series  and  take  shares  in  the  new  series,  and  in 
this  way  we  have  no  trouble  in  paying  our  matured  shares.  The  as¬ 
sociation  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  our  village  and  neighborhood  in 
many  ways.  We  run  the  society  at  as  small  expense  as  possible.” 

Lower  Merion  .- 

The  society  of  this  name  and  place  pays  $200.00  in  full  and  adds  the 
premiums  to  monthly  dues.  It  has  aided  ten  to  twelve  persons  in  se¬ 
curing  homes  during  the  past  year  and  about  that  many  each  year  since 
1883 ;  total  sixty  persons  aided  in  this  matter.” 

Lancaster  : 

“The  American  Mechanics  collects  dues,  interest  and  premiums, 
monthly.  Borrowers  got  full  amount  of  loans,  one  one-hundredth  of  pre¬ 
mium  being  charged  up  monthly.  Dues  ax-e  $1.00  per  month  per  share. 
Matured  value  of  stock  is  $200.00.  Last  July  we  determined  to  issue  a. 
sei’ies  evex-y  six  months,  January  and  July.  The  original  charter  of  our 
association  expired  last  spring,  having  a  run  of  twenty  years.  We  ap¬ 
plied  for  and  received  a  new  perpetual  charter  with  limit  of  $100, 00Ct 
capital,  5,000  shai’es  of  $200.00  full  or  par  value  each.  We  think  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  relating  to  building  associations,  that  is,  so  far 
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as  we  know,  no  scheme  lias  yet  been  devised  that  affords  the  people  the 
same  facilities  to  get  houses  and  accumulate  against  a  ‘  rainy  day.’  Tin; 
writer  (John  B.  Behm)  has  been  connected  with  this  association  only 
some  half  dozen  years,  but  in  making  an  estimate  should  say  at  least 
one  thousand  persons  have  been  assisted  in  procuring  homes  during  the 
twenty-one  years  it  has  been  in  operation.”  , 

Tullytown,  Bucks  County: 

The  William  Penn  Mutual  Loan  and  Building  Association  reports : 
“  We  run  our  association  on  a  different  plan  from  most  of  them.  We  do 
not  sell  our  money  at  a  premium,  but  allow  stockholders  to  borrow  one 
loan  ($200.00)  for  every  share  held,  provided  they  can  furnish  satisfac¬ 
tory  security,  thus  lending  to  all  members  at  the  same  rate,  namely,  six 
per  cent.  We  find  it  gives  great  satisfaction.” 

Berwyn,  Chester  County: 

“The  Berwyn  deducts  premiums  from  face  of  loans,  divides  profits 
on  the  partnership  plan.  Sixty-nine  persons  have  received  aid  in  se¬ 
curing  homes.  The  total  profit  on  our  statement,  $7,099.86,  refers  only 
to  outstanding  shares,  and  does  not  include  gains  on  matured  shares 
paid  off  during  the  year,  nor  does  it  include  interest  allowed  on  with¬ 
drawn  shares. 

Some  Suggestions. 

Malvern,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
March  J,  1890. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Bolles, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  Harrisburg,  Pa.: 

Dear  Sir  :  Two  changes  in  the  building  association  laws  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  my  mind  as  desirable. 

The  first,  That  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  borrower,  his  heirs  not  being 
able  to  keep  up  monthly  dues  and  interest,  it  be  made  lawful  for  the 
board  of  directors  to  turn  the  mortgage  into  a  common  mortgage,  de¬ 
ducting  from  the  former  the  withdrawal  value  of  the  stock  pledged  as 
collateral  at  the  date  of  changing  the  form  and  conditions  of  the  obligation. 
Many  working  men  are  deterred  from  availing  themselves  of  the  facilities 
of  the  building  association,  because  they  know  that  in  event  of  their 
death  their  families  cannot  meet  the  stipulations  of  the  mortgage.  If 
the  law  were  made  to  contain  this  non-forfeitable  feature,  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  principle  of  the  association  would  be  more  popular  and  more  gen¬ 
erally  made  use  of.  The  existing  laws  provide  for  common  mortgages 
only  when  stockholders  do  not  apply  for  money  in  the  regular  way. 

The  other  suggestion  is  this  :  Sickness  or  other  disability  may  make 
it  impossible  for  a  borrower  to  maintain  judgment  of  both  interest  and 
dues.  On  application  of  a  borrower  so  circumstanced,  it  would  be  well 
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for  the  board  of  directors  to  have  the  legal  right  to  relieve  him  from  the 
payment  of  dues,  for  say  one  year,  and  collect  only  the  interest  for  the 
time  specified.  He  could  be  moved  into  the  succeeding  series ;  this 
series  being  charged  with  his  interest  in  the  one  from  which  he  would 
have  been  transferred.  The  association  could  not  lose  anything  by  the 
transfer.  While  the  borrower  would  have  to  carry  his  stock  an  addi¬ 
tional  year  to  reach  maturity,  he  would  have  a  year  of  light  rent,  and  a 
breathing  spell.  The  law,  as  it  now  is,  gives  the  borrower  no  such  al¬ 
ternative. 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  T.  Doran. 

Melvern,  Chester  County  : 

The  Malvern  andDuflrin  Mawr  Building  and  Loan  Association,  collects 
premiums  in  monthly  instalments.  The  average  bids  for  year  just  closed, 
sixteen  cents  a  month  per  share.  Series  issued  yearly.  Sixteen  persons 
have  received  aid  in  seeming  homes.  “  I  consider,"  says  Secretary  J ames 
T.  Doran,  “  the  building  association  the  antidote  for  anarchism. ”  “  I  have 

been  connected  actively  with  the  building  association  interest  for  nearly 
thirteen  years,  and  the  more  I  see  of  its  beneficent  results,  the  more  I 
become  interested  in  extending  its  field  of  work.” 

Altoona : 

The  Workingman’s  Building  and  Loan  Association,  began  business 
six  years  ago  and  has  paid  out  nearly  $225,000.00.  Secretary  T.  J.  Trout, 
says  :  “  The  association  is  conducted  on  what  is  known  as  the  monthly 
instalment  plan  of  paying  premium  and  gives  general  satisfaction.  The 
society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Every  man  in  our  city  favors 
building  associations,  and  almost  every  man  and  many  women  are  stock¬ 
holders.  This  association  has  assisted  eighty  persons  to  obtain  homes. 
I  believe  that  there  are  in  proportion  to  population  more  persons  who 
own  their  own  dwellings  in  this  city  than  there  are  in  any  city  in  the 
State,  and  it  is  all  due  to  building  associations,  and  the  habits  of  thrift 
and  economy  they  teach.” 

Butler : 

The  Mechanics  report:  “  We  loan  $99.00  on  each  share  of  $100.00,  and 
charge  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  share  weekly  interest,  and  take  as 
security  real  estate  at  two-thirds  its  value.  We  have  orders  out  for  $15,- 
000.00  which  the  local  banks  discount  for  borrowers.” 

Nicetown  : 

The  Nicetown  Building  Association  pays  the  borrower  the  full  amount 
of  his  loan.  The  premium  being  added  to  his  monthly  dues  with  five 
per  cent,  interest.  The  association  is  too  young  (eight  months  old)  to 
judge  much  of  its  workings.  The  profits  of  the  first  year  will  be  very 
light,  if  any  at  all,  on  account  of  the  numerous  expenses  attending  or- 
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ganization — true  only  $155.26,  but  large  enough  for  a  beginner,  though 
necessary.” 

Summit  Hill  : 

The  Summit  Hill  Building  and  Loan  Association,  reports  :  “  Associa¬ 
tion  is  to  continue  ten  years.  A  minimun  premium  is  established.  Pre¬ 
miums  are  deducted  in  advance.  We  think  such  associations  are  of 
great  benefit  to  laboring  people,  making  them  industrious  and  econom¬ 
ical,  and  by  aid  of  such  societies  are  able  to  acquire  real  estate  of  their 
own.  This  association  has  aided  thirty-four  persons  to  acquire  property 
who  without  such  aid  could  hardly  ever  own  any.” 

Altoona : 

Thomas  K.  Maher,  secretary  of  the  Enterprise  Loan  and  Building 
Association  No.  2,  says :  “  Our  Association  is  a  serial  one  and  is  con¬ 

ducted  same  as  similar  ones  in  Philadelphia.  All  of  our  loans  were 
made  to  parties  building  or  paying  for  homes.  These  associations  have 
undoubtedly  been  a  good  thing  for  Altoona.  Most  of  our  population  is 
composed  of  employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  the  vast 
majority  of  them  own  their  own  homes.  They  are  able  to  build  them 
through  membership  in  one  or  more  of  these  loans  and  building  asso¬ 
ciations.” 

York  : 

The  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Building  and  Loan  Association  sends 
this  word:  “Par  value  of  each  share  $125.00,  instalments  on  stock 
twenty-five  cents  per  share,  payable  monthly.  Additional  instalments 
on  shares  borrowed  fifteen  cents  per  share.  Loans  made  at  par.  The 
accounts  of  the  association  are  kept  by  double  entry.  It  is  the  practice 
of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  associations  in  this  city  to  borrow  money  from 
the  banks  at  less  than  six  per  cent,  upon  the  notes  of  the  directors,  who 
are  mostly  men  of  property,  to  provide  for  loans  to  those  who  cannot 
wait  for  the  accumulation  of  funds  in  the  treasury  from  instalments. 
The  notes  are  endorsed  by  the  directors  as  individuals,  not  officially,  and 
are  sought  after  by  investors  at  five  per  cent,  and  less.  When  there  is 
no  demand  for  money  for  loans  to  members,  the  notes  are  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  association.  The  practice  is  profitable  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  convenient  for  the  borrower,  but  it  entails  a  liability  upon  the 
directors  which  should  not  be  imposed  upon  men  who  serve  without  pay. 
Our  sixth  series  matured  December  21,  1889,  with  a  net  profit  of  8-2  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  dues  paid  in.” 

Scranton : 

•I-  C.  Lange,  secretary  of  the  Schiller  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
comments  as  follows  :  “In  my  opinion  these  associations,  as  conducted 
in  Scranton,  are  a  benefit  to  the  stockholders.  They  give  a  poor  man 
the  opportunity  to  save  his  money  as  he  earns  it,  month  and  month, 
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and,  after  he  has  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars  they  advance  enough 
money  for  building  a  home,  which  he  can  pay  for  as  though  it  were 
rent.  The  sympathy  of  these  associations  for  an  unfortunate  laborer  in 
arrears  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  stern  conduct  of  money  lenders  in 
general.  The  influence  of  these  associations  upon  many  workmen  is  as 
beneficial  as  a  restraint  from  bad  habits,  as  it  is  as  a  means  for  saving  a 
few  dollars  for  a  rainy  day.  Those  who  must  hire  wage-earners,  and 
who  watch  them  carefully  from  day  to  day,  know  well  that  pay  day 
always  causes  a  great  deal  of  dissipation  and  consequently  a  loss  o: 
working  ability.  The  benefit  thus  gained  by  the  laborer  and  by  th  ~ 
community  can  scarcely  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  it  reaches 
into  a  sphere  when  character  is  formed  and  strengthened.  Steady,  re¬ 
liable,  moral  workmen  are  a  blessing  to  any  community,  not  only  in  the 
money  value  of  their  presence,  but  in  the  powerful  influence  for  good 
they  exert  upon  their  fellow-men,  their  families — the  hope  of  the  future. 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  an  influence  which  steadies  and  saves 
one  whose  presence  effects  society  long  after  his  death  ?  These  benefits 
seems  to  me  to  more  than  overbalance  the  great  objection  to  building 
associations,  that  they  charge  an  usurious  interest.  Usury  is,  according 
to  the  law,  I  suppose,  a  charge  of  more  than  six  per  cent,  interest.  In¬ 
terest  is,  and  always  will  be,  taken  according  to  the  inconvenience  of 
parting  with  the  money  and  the  risk  taken  of  losing  the  principal.  Few 
persons  would  loan  a  poor  man  money  to  build  a  home  as  building  as¬ 
sociations  do,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  simply  because  the  se¬ 
curity  is  not  the  most  desirable.  Considering  these  things,  usury  of 
the  building  association  kind  is  not. 

Every  corporation  can  be  abused.  The  corporation  and  the  stock¬ 
holders  are  responsible  for  this.  The  building  association  is  not  more 
objectionable  than  any  of  the  numerous  corporations  our  state  creates 
in  this  respect.  Our  books  do  not  show  how  many  persons  have  been 
aided  in  securing  homes.  I  have  only  been  recently  elected  secretary. 
We  have,  however,  about  six  hundred  members,  mostly  workmen.  Our 
loans  are  chiefly  given  to  such  as  wish  to  build  homes.  Our  payments 
are  one  dollar  per  share  per  month.  The  same  evening  we  loan  the 
money  to  the  highest  bidder,  no  bid  below  fifteen  being  received.  As 
security  we  take  satisfactory  mortgages,  notes  and  insurance  policies  or 
transfer  of  stock  as  collateral  security.  The  loans  are  granted  by  a 
quorum  of  directors  of  which  we  have  nine  elected  by  the  stockholders. 
Other  officers  are  secretary-treasurer,  elected  in  the  same  manner.  The 
attorney  is  elected  by  the  directors.” 

Franklin  : 

Secretary  J.  Andrews,  of  the  Mutual  of  Franklin,  Venango  county, 
reports :  “We  aim  to  give  the  borrowers  every  possible  advantage  and 
endeavor  too  keep  the  premium  as  near  an  average  as  possible,  thus 
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placing-  borrowers  on  an  equal  footing-.  Our  premiums  average  about 
fifteen  per  cent.  We  have  aided  about  sixty  persons  in  securing  homes. 
Our  association  has  been  running  three  years  and  we  think  it  a  good 
institution.” 

Scranton : 

•Jacob  F.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Germania  Building  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Scranton,  writes  as  foil  ows :  “We  loan  to  the  highest  bidder 
over  fifteen  per  cent,  premium  on  pay  night  on  securities  accepted  by 
the  board  of  directors.  We  are  limited  at  2,500  shares  of  final  value, 
$200.00  each.  Members  are  entitled  to  loan  of  $200.00  for  each  share  of 
stock.  Security  consists  of  judgments,  bond  and  mortgage,  insurance 
policy  and  stock  of  the  association.  Borrowers  may  repay  loans  at  any 
time  and  receive  credit  for  premium  paid,  less  one  one-liundredth  of 
said  premium  for  each  month  from  time  of  purchase.  Members  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  withdraw  after  first  year  on  thirty  days  notice  and  receive 
money  paid  in  with  six  per  cent,  interest.” 

Morton  : 

Mr.  David  Caldwell  has  this  to  say  of  the  Springfield  Building  and 
Loan  Association,  P.  O.  Morton,  Delaware  county :  “  We  stick  to  the 
old  way  of  counting  all  premiums  received  as  profit.  In  these  days  of 
low  premium  there  is  no  danger  in  doing  it.  Since  the  company  was 
organized  it  has  loaned  $316,298.50.” 

PARKESBURG : 

The  Parkesburg  Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Chester  county, 
reports  Secretary  Amos  Michener,  “  Has  aided  twenty-four  persons  in 
securing  homes.  My  opinion  of  these  associations,  based  upon  a  short 
acquaintance  with  them,  is  decidedly  favorable.  We  know  of  no  better 
method  by  which  a  person  of  limited  means  can  secure  a  home  so  easily 
and  so  cheaply.” 

Verona : 

Mr.  La  Rue  Tiers,  of  Verona,  concerning  the  society  of  that  name  and 
place  states :  “  Par  value  of  stock  $200.00  per  share.  ’Money  sold  at 
auction  after  two  weeks’  notice  to  bidders,  for  highest  number  of  cents 
per  share,  payable  bi-weekly  during  continuance  of  loan.  Two  hundred 
dollars  loaned  on  each  share,  dues  fifty  cents  per  share,  bi-weekly,  in¬ 
terest  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  We  have  assisted  sixty-two  persons  to 
get  homes.  We  do  not  contend  that  building  associations  are  without 
imperfections,  but  believe  this  one  has  been  the  greatest  sort  of  blessing 
to  the  community;  its  influence  for  good  is  generally  (almost  univer¬ 
sally)  conceded.” 

Easton  : 

The  West  Ward  reports  ;  “Assets  $94,098.91.  Our  expense  $631.37 
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the  past  year  are  extraordinary,  as  they  include  $137.25  for  new  char¬ 
ter  and  new  books.  In  May,  1889,  we  had  2,450  shares,  when  a  new 
series  was  issued  and  nine  hundred  and  seventy -six  shares  were  taken. 
We  issue  a  new  series  every  May,  and  one  series  winds  up  each  year. 
The  sixth  series  closed  last  summer  and  the  seventh  will  run  out  about 
August,  1890.  A  large  number  of  houses  have  been  secured  to  our 
members  through  the  association.  The  society  has  taken  a  big  jump 
this  last  year  and  our  next  report  to  be  issued  in  May,  1890,  will  show 
large  gains.” 

Tyrone : 

H.  L.  Hesser,  writes:  “I  think  through  a  building  society  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  way  for  a  poor  man  to  obtain  a  home,  as  well  as  a  good  way  for 
any  one,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  to  save  money.  Our  society,  the  ‘  Central,’ 
has  helped  at  least  sixty -five  or  seventy  persons  to  secure  homes  of  their 
own.” 

W ILLIAMSPORT : 

This  word  comes  from  the  German  Building  and  Loan  Association  of 
Lycoming  County:  “We  conduct  our  society  on  the  series  plan,  issuing 
a  series  every  three  months,  or  companies  beginning  by  paying  in  one 
dollar  on  every  share  monthly,  until  the  shares  are  worth  $200,  when 
$200  will  be  paid  out,  if  not  burdened  by  arrears  or  loans.  The  loans 
are  secured  by  shares,  and  if  the  shares  are  not  worth  the  amount  bor¬ 
rowed  on,  the  difference  must  be  real  estate  security.  The  interest  and 
premium  will  be  distributed  every  three  months  among  the  series  or 
companies.” 

McKeesport  : 

E.  E.  Dearborn  states :  “  These  three  associations  are  all  under  one 

management — the  ‘  Union,’  the  ‘Union  No.  2,’  the  ‘  Home  Security.’  The 
latter  is  conducted  on  the  instalment  plan,  and  the  others  on  the  Gross 
plan.  Payments  are  made  weekly.  The  rate  per  cent,  of  gains  in  the 
order  named  is,  14.41,  14.00  and  10.63.  The  three  above  associations 
have  aided  oven  eight  hundred  familes  to  obtain  homes.” 

Washington  : 

John  W.  Seaman,  secretary  of  the  Mutual,  states  :  “I  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  building  associations  in  Washington  since  1875,  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  no  one  thing  has  done  so  much  for  individual  prosperity 
as  they.  They  have  caused  a  habit  of  saving  by  their  example,  that 
many  years  of  exhortation  could  not  accomplish.  In  the  Mutual,  as  near 
as  I  can  ascertain,  about  eighty-seven  persons  have  secured  or  retained 
their  houses  through  the  aid  of  the  association  and  not  less  than  three 
on  four  hundred  persons  have  secured  their  homes  in  this  community 
by  reason  of  the  aid  furnished  by  this  and  other  similar  associations. 
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DuBois : 

“  The  Mutual  issues  shares  at  a  final  value  of  $200.00,  shares  $1.00  per 
month.  Money  is  sold  at  auction  to  highest  bidder,  premium  deducted 
from  loan  of  which  one  one-hunclreth  is  credited  to  the  earnings 
each  month.  We  allow  withdrawals  six  per  cent,  interest  on  stock  one 
^  eai  old,  seven  per  cent,  on  stock  two  years  old  and  eight  per  cent, 
on  stock  three  years  old.  Building  associations  are  growing  rapidly  in 
this  section  and  are  becoming  more  appreciated  every  day,  people  are 
studying  into  their  workings  and  all  are  convinced  that  they  are  a  good 
thing  for  every  community.  We  have  over  eighty  borrowers  and  I  think 
at  least  half  of  them  were  helped  out  of  very  close  quarters,  many  of 
them  came  in  to  keep  the  sheriff  away  from  their  homes.  Some  have 
borrowed  to  buy  houses  to  rent.  Our  premiums  average  about  thirty- 
three  per  cent.” 

Hanover  : 

“  The  Hanover  is  conducted  on  the  mutual-benefit  plan  where  each 
shaie  is  entitled  to  increased  value.  As  a  means  of  saving  money  this 
community  is  fully  alive  to  that  fact  and  no  doubt  will  continue  the 
same  as  long  as  these  societies  are  conducted  as  they  have  been,  mutual, 
economical  and  safe.  W e  infer  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  money  is  used 
in  building  or  paying  off  debts  on  homes.” 

DUNCANSVILLE  : 

“  0ur  society,  the  Duncansville,  we  feel  is  a  beneficial  thing  in  this 
place.  About  fifteen  persons  have  bought  homes  and  are  paying  for 
them  through  the  association.” 

Washington  : 

I  he  Peoples  is  on  the  plan  of  deducting  premiums.  Sales  made 
monthly.  Premiums  have  ranged  as  high  as  thirty-six  per  cent.” 

Rochester  : 

The  Third  National  has  assisted  over  one  hundred  families  to  build 
houses.  We  do  not  build  but  lend  money  to  build.” 

Reading  : 

The  West  Reading  No.  3,  has  loaned  money  to  eight  persons  and 
each  of  them  have  bought  homes.” 

Erie: 

The  Mutual  reports:  “Being  in  existence  only  two  years,  we  have  not 
had  the  time  to  supply  any  member  with  a  home,  but  we  are  aiding  a 
few  of  our  members  that  way.” 

Altoona : 

The  Standard,  T.  S.  Davis,  secretary,  says  :  “  I  think  building  associ- 
ations  are  excellent  institutions  from  wliicli  to  obtain  loans  ” 
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QuAKERTOWN  : 

The  Working-man’s  reports  that  “  quite  a  number  are  in  a  promising 
way  to  acquire  homes  in  this  way,  and  the  association  serves  as  a  savings 
fund  for  many  others.” 

Tyrone : 

The  Tyrone  No.  3,  through  its  secretary,  states:  “I think  associations 
of  this  kind  are  very  helpful  to  a  town  or  city,  and  very  good  institu¬ 
tions  through  which  men  can  get  homes.  They  have  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  Tyrone.  A  few  hundred  people  have  been  enabled  by  their  exis¬ 
tence  to  build  themselves  good  comfortable  homes. 

SHARPSBURG  : 

The  Valley,  Alfred  G.  Lloyd,  secretary,  states :  “I  believe  building  as¬ 
sociations,  if  properly  conducted,  are  beneficial  financially  and  morally  to 
all  who  connect  themselves  with  them.  In  two  and  a-half  years  ora1  as¬ 
sociation  has  aided  about  fifty  persons  in  securing  homes  of  their  own.” 

CATASAUQUA : 

The  Home  reports  that  the  society  is  giving  satisfaction. 
Williamsport  : 

The  secretary  of  the  West  Branch,  says  :  “  We  have  assisted  fifty-five 
persons  to  secure  homes  and  pay  off  mortgages  on  the  same.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  better  organization  in  the  world  than  a  well-con¬ 
ducted  building  association  to  assist  the  poor  man  to  secure  a  home  or 
save  a  sum  of  money  for  old  age  or  for  any  misfortune  that  may  come.” 

Pittsburgh  : 

The  United  Sixth  Ward  reports  :  “  Our  members  pay  thirty  cents  on 
the  share  every  week,  and  twelve  cents  interest  on  every  borrowed  share. 
The  association  helps  the  people  to  save  money,  and  five  persons  have 
secured  homes  through  it.  The  society  is  very  small  but  doing  well.” 

Philadelphia  : 

“  The  Globe  No.  3,  makes  loans  in  open  meeting  to  highest  bidder, 
and  premiums  are  deducted  from  amount  of  loans.  Premiums  at  present 
are  very  rare  and  borrowers  are  few,  so  that  the  average  rate  of  interest 
made  is  but  slightly  over  five  per  cent.” 

“  The  Sparton  made  no  loans  the  first  year  and  there  is  a  deficit  of 
$322.75.  This  includes  charter  expenses.” 

“  The  Cardinal  winds  up  its  affairs  early  in  1890,  with  a  dividend  to 
the  shares  over  the  final  value  of  $200.00.  The  run  was  nearly  twelve 
years.” 

“  The  Emerald  No.  2,  has  received  from  members,  $132.00  from  each 
share,  i.  e.,  $100.00  per  month  for  132  months,  and  each  share  has  earned 
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$52.94,  making  total  value  of  one  share,  $184.94.  The  final  value  is 
$200.00  per  share.” 

‘‘  The  City  of  Homes  matured  three  series  in  142  months  each,  $200.00 
—  $142  =  $58.00  gain.  The  net  earning  on  all  capital  invested  is  7]-  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  present  members  have  paid  in  $122,377.16,  and 
nine-tenths  of  them  declared  that  none  of  this  money  would  have  been 
saved  had  it  not  been  for  the  building  association  plan.  About  two 
hundred  persons  have  been  aided  to  secure  homes.” 

The  Second  Southwestern  reports :  “  The  association  deducts  the  pre¬ 
mium  in  advance  and  charges  six  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  on  the 
amount  of  cash  received,  and  issues  a  series  annually.  This  we  consider 
the  best  plan.  The  men  connected  with  the  management  have  had 
large  and  varied  experience ;  are  familiar  with  all  the  plans  so  far  tried. 
The  association  has  been  the  means  whereby  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  have  become  the  owners  of  their  own  homes.  The  society  has 
been  running  for  thirty  years  and  has  paid  off  eighteen  series  of  shares.’ 

-MT-  D.  B.  Wendle,  secretary  of  three  societies  ;  the  Cumberland;  the 
Cumberland  No.  2,  and  the  Amber,  all  of  Philadelphia,  writes  as  follows : 
“  We  deduct  the  premium  from  $200.00,  the  borrower  paying  interest  on 
the  net  amount  of  cash  received.  The  reports  show  two  values  to  the 
shares.  The  pro  rata  value  of  the  stock  has  all  the  premium  divided  to 
the  shares,  and  the  net  value  has  all  the  unearned  premiums  stricken 
off.  ’  The  gross  value  of  the  shares,  i.  e.,  unearned  premium  included 
has  no  meaning  whatever  in  the  book-keeping  of  the  association,  but  is 
merely  a  memorandum. 

Secretary  Henry  J .  McCloskey,  of  the  George  W.  Hyde  Building  and 
Loan  Association  No.  3,  says :  “  Our  association  pays  for  the  work  of 
conveyancing,  and  in  the  event  of  the  loan  being  paid  off  in  less  than 
five  years  the  borrower  is  obliged  to  refund  the  amount  paid  for  con¬ 
veyancing,  or  for  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  loan  a  proportionate 
share.  We  deduct  the  premium  from  the  loan  and  charge  interest  on 
the  actual  net  cash  received.” 

Mr.  F.  W.  Morrison,  secretary  of  three  Philadelphia  societies  writes 
as  follows : 

“  The  Laurel  Hill,  since  the  society  was  established,  lias  loaned  on 
2,201  shares  of  stock.  An  estimate  of  eight  shares  for  a  home  would 
give  275  persons  or  homes  secured  at  an  amount  of  $440,200.00.  The 
assets  are  composed  of  loans  to  stockholders  only,  there  being  no  real 
estate  on  hand.  The  number  of  homes  procured  by  persons  who  have 
had  their  stock  matured  would  add  largely  to  the  above. 

The  Wissahickon  since  its  first  meeting  in  September,  1873,  has  loaned 
on  2,051  shares,  representing  about  256  homes  and  $410,200.00. 

“  The  Indian  Queen  began  business  October  10,  1884,  and  has  loaned 
$102,000.00  on  510  shares  of  stock,  on  sixty-three  homes. 

“  My  opinion  of  these  societies  is  that  they  are  the  most  safe  invest- 
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ment  in  the  country;  as  every  dollar  invested  is  secured  by  real  estate 
in  different  sections,  approved  by  a  vaMaing  committee,  appointed  by 
the  societies,  and  afterwards  approved  by  the  board  of  directors.  With 
careful  management  I  am  fully  convinced  that  stockholders  may  always 
be  sure  of  the  principal  invested  and  a  fair  interest  for  the  same.  The 
societies  are  respectively,  sis,  sixteen,  and  twenty  years  old,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  capital  of  8353,462.23.  The  total  expenses  of  conducting  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  past  year  were  $1,057.80,  or  an  average  for  each  of  $352.60.” 

A  small  deficit.  The  Spartan  of  Philadelphia  lias  been  running  for 
one  year  and  as  no  loans  have  been  made  the  report  shows  a  deficit  to 
agree  with  the  expenses  of  the  year,  namely  $411.28.  Of  this  $275.28 
belongs  to  charter,  books  and  fire-proof  safe.  Counting  these  as  an 
asset  the  deficit  is  $136.00.  Percy  Y.  Ivneass,  secretary,  remarks :  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  first  year  of  the  association,  during 
which  for  a  number  of  months,  there  was  not  a  sufficient  accumulation 
of  funds,  from  which  to  offer  loans.  There  were  also  extra  expenses  of 
incorporation,  including  the  large  outlay  for  books,  etc.  We  have 
promise  of  many  new  members  and  several  applications  for  loans  are  on 
file. 

•  The  secretary  of  the  North  American,  states :  “  $200.00  in  full  loaned 

on  each  share,  interest  five  per  cent,  paid  in  monthly  instalments,  aver¬ 
age  premium  between  five  and  ten  cents  per  share.  The  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  actually  acquired  their  homes  through  the  association, 
fourteen.  This  does  not  include  several  others  who  have  borrowed  to 
pay  off  previous  incumbrances,  such  as  ground  rents,  etc.” 

The  officers  of  the  Butledge  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Association 
report :  “  Our  plan  is  monthly  premium.  We  do  not  accept  any  bid 

for  less  than  twenty-five  cents  per  share  per  month.  Have  never  had 
any  trouble  in  disposing  our  money,  do  not  average  over  $500.00  on 
hand.  All  loans,  stock  and  first  mortgages.  No  losses.  Have  earned 
seven  and  one-fourth  per  cent,  each  year,  except  first  year.  We  have 
enabled  twenty-three  persons  absolutely  to  own  their  own  homes  and 
have  virtually  built  up  the  town  of  Paitledge,  Delaware  county,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  balances  needed  to  parties  desiring  to  build.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Gaffney,  secretary  of  four  associations,  reports  as  follows : 

“  The  Charles  Carroll  No.  2,  was  originally  started  as  a  terminating 
one,  but  at  the  end  of  five  years  there  was  $12,000  in  the  treasury  and 
the  demand  for  loans  among  original  members  seemed  to  be  satisfied. 
The  issue  of  a  new  series  brought  in  new  members  and  sufficient  bor¬ 
rowers  to  absorb  twice  the  amount  in  the  treasury.” 

The  B.  B.  Laney  was  originally  a  terminating  society,  but  it  was 
found  necessary  to  change  to  the  serial  plan.” 

“  The  St.  Thomas  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  sold  its  money  at  an 
average  premium  of  over  one  per  cent.,  but  we  manage  to  keep  our  funds 
invested  at  six  per  cent.,  all  on  first  mortgages.” 
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The  Second  ward  has  been  a  remarkably  prosperous  one.  Its  early 
years  (now  sixteen  years  old)  were  characterized  by  very  large  premiums, 
average  for  first  three  being  forty  and  two-thirds  per  cent.  It  is  now 
very  small  as  a  series  has  been  matured  each  year  since  1883,  but  it  has 
still  a  net  profit  of  ten  and  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum,  thanks  to  the 
partnership  rule  of  dividing  gains  as  shown  in  your  last  report  on  these 
societies.  We  adopted  the  rule  some  years  ago.” 

Chester  : 

“  All  our  associations,”  says  D.  Johnston,  Esq.,  “  still  work  on  the  gross 
plan  of  premiums,  that  being  the  niost  popular  here.  The  premiums, 
however,  are  small,  which  is  natural  considering  the  ease  of  the  money 
market  to  what  it  was  some  years  ago.  Still  receipts  of  building  asso¬ 
ciations  here  are  from  $20,000.00  to  $25,000.00  per  month,  and  they  are 
recognized  as  one  of  our  best  institutions.  A  unique  feature  of  the 
‘Pennsylvania,’  a  new  society,  is  the  large  number  of  shares  being  taken 
by  children,  or  by  their  parents  for  them.  The  Pennsylvania  will  follow 
this  conservative  rule  ‘on  general  principles  it  believes  that  small  sav¬ 
ings  should  be  invested  under  the  eye  of  the  investor :  that  is,  as  near 
his  own  home  as  possible.’  The  boys  of  Chester  have  found  out  that 
one  way  to  make  men  of  themselves  is  to  take  a  share  in  a  building  so¬ 
ciety.  Four  cents  a  day  saved  will  do  it,  and  when  the  society  runs  out 
it  amounts  to  $200.00,  enough  to  make  the  payment  that  will  secure  the 
purchase  of  a  house  and  start  a  man  oh  as  his  own  landlord,  and  as  a 
further  result  strengthen  his  character  in  the  community.  The  school 
teachers  of  Chester  nearly  all  own  building  society  stock.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  the  scholars  follow  their  wise  example.  Every 
owner  of  the  house  he  lives  in  is  an  interested  conservator  of  the  peace, 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
so  few  policemen  are  needed  in  Chester,  and  another  reason  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  building  associations.” 

Johnstown  : 

The  report  of  the  People’s  is  for  ten  months.  No  business  was  trans¬ 
acted  during  June  and  July. 

New  Brighton  : 

“  In  the  New  Brighton  the  dues  are  paid  in  fortnightly.  Stockholders 
continuing  to  the  end  of  any  one  year  receive  on  withdrawals  the  full 
earnings.  Paid  up  stockholders  receive  their  dividends  in  cash  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  Paid  up  stock  is  forced  out  whenever  the  directors 
leern  that  course  advisable. 

Mauch  Chunk : 

A.  H.  Tobias,  of  the  Mauch  Chunk,  says :  “  Having  had  experience  of 
twenty-six  years  in  running  building  associations  find  that,  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  borrower,  it  best  that  the  society  retain  the  whole  premium. 
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In  my  experience  500  persons  have  been  helped  to  homes  that  would 
now  be  paying  rent  had  it  not  been  for  these  associations.” 

Pittsburgh  : 

The  Globe  of  the  Twenty-seventh  ward  has  aided  twelve  persons  to 
secure  homes. 

SHARPSBURG : 

Secretary  N.  F.  Trosh,  of  the  Keystone,  writes  :  “  The  greater  portion 
of  our  borrowers  have  been  persons  receiving  loans  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  or  for  cancelling  other  judgments  against  property  already  theirs. 
We  have  not  done  much  in  assisting  our  stock  holders  to  secure  homes. 
This  locality  is  overcrowded  with  building  associations,  and  while  doing 
a  safe  business,  are  not  in  wliat  might  be  termed  a  flourishing  condition.” 

Allegheny  City  : 

“  The  Natural  Gas  Association  has  aided  forty-five  persons  in  securing 
homes.  The  association  has  been  quite  a  benefit  to  the  community.” 

Nazareth  : 

“  The  Nazareth  Improvement  Association  has  a  building  association 
charter,  but  does  not  work  on  the  plan  of  building  associations.  The  as¬ 
sociation  has  erected  a  knitting  mill  at  a  cost  of  $5,125.00,  divided  into 
two  hundred  and  five  shares,  at  $25.00  each,  leased  to  the  Nazareth  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  at  a  rental  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  invest¬ 
ment,  with  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  property  at  the  end  of  five 
years.  The  society  is  three  years  old.” 

York  : 

Clias.  H.  Neff,  secretary  of  the  Progressive  of  York,  gives  this  inter¬ 
esting  account:  “We,  in  York,  all,  or  nearly  so,  borrow  money  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  demand  of  members  wh  >  desire  loans.  I  think  of  about 
twenty -one  associations  here  that  all  have  borrowed  and  still  borrow 
when  the  members  desire  loans  and  the  societies  have  not  the  money  in 
the  treasury.  I  think  that  the  Progressive  is  worked  in  a  different 
manner  from  any  other.  W  e  do  not  charge  any  premium,  but  simply 
six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  amount  loaned  and  working  expenses. 
These  expenses  were  twenty-five  cents  per  share  the  first,  and  twenty 
cents  the  second  year.  A  member  cannot  pay  less  than  twenty  five 
cents  per  share  dues.  Interest  is  charged  on  the  net  amount  due  from 
year  to  year.  Each  member  who  borrows  runs  his  stock  to  suit  himself 
1  have  had  different  parties  to  make  loans  and  pay  them  off  in  six, 
twelve  and  twenty-four  months  in  wreekly  instalments.  The  plan  is 
very  popular.  There  were  applications  for  $32,500  in  loans  the  first 
night  the  society  organized,  so  you  see  it  fills  a  good  place  in  giving  a 
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good  and  easy  way  to  pay  off  debt.  York  lias  been  helped  very  much 
by  building  associations.  Already  eleven  or  twelve  societies  have 
closed  out  and  some  now  running  have  from  four  to  eighteen  series.” 

BANKSVILLE: 

Andrew  Williamson,  secretary  of  the  Peoples’  Mutual,  says :  “  My  ex¬ 
perience  of  seventeen  years  with  building  associations  leads  me  to  say 
that  I  think  they  are  the  best  savings’  institutions  in  which  working 
people  can  put  their  money.  In  this  small  mining  village  over  forty 
families  owe  the  getting  of  their  homes  to  these  institutions. 

Losses  by  the  Flood. 

Johnstown: 

Daniel  Crawford,  secretary  of  two  building  associations  at  Johnstown, 
writes  as  follows :  “I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Hood  of  May  31  will  not 
materially  affect  either  of  the  associations  of  which  I  am  secretary.  After 
making  a  very  careful  estimate  of  our  losses,  we  find  they  will  not  exceed 
fifty  cents  per  share  in  the  Johnstown,  which  is  now  in  its  eighteenth 
year,  and  twenty -five  cents  in  the  Cambria,  which  is  in  its  fourth  year. 
We  account  for  this  that  nearly  all  our  securities  are  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  town  and  also  in  the  country,  hence  out  of  the  flooded  district. 
After  suspending  three  months  we  resumed  in  the  Johnstown  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  and  in  the  Cambria  September  5.  A  great  many  of  our  members 
are  among  the  drowned,  but  the  amount  of  dues  and  interest  received 
was  but  little  less  than  before  the  flood.” 

Williamsport  : 

Secretary  writes :  “  I  have  lost  all  my  books  and  papers  in  the  flood — 
had  only  nine  feet  of  water  in  my  house.  Several  of  our  stockholders 
lost  considerable ;  one  lost  his  house  and  everything  in  it,  the  family 
barely  escaping  with  their  lives.  Even  the  lot  where  the  house  stood 
is  washed  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  entirely  useless,  part  of  it  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  creek.  The  association  will  lose  about  1250,  having 
loaned  that  amount  on  the  house.” 

West  Chester  : 

A.  D.  Sharpless,  says :  “  There  is  a  building  association  in  West  Ches¬ 
ter  in  which  some  four  hundred  of  our  citizens  are  shareholders,  and  of 
this  number  nearly  two  hundred  are  borrowers,  in  process  of  securing 
homes  for  themselves.  Our  capital  approximates  $120,000.00,  all  loaned 
on  Chester  county  real  estate  or  upon  the  security  of  our  own  stock. 
This  association  has  been  in  existence  since  1870,  and  has  been  contin¬ 
uously  prosperous.  Oil  association  has  never  run  a  series  more  than 
one  hundred  and'  thirty-five  months,  which  shows  that  our  earnings  have 
always  been  more  than  8i  per  cent,  simple  interest.  The  plan  is  that 
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each  share  share  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  one  dollar  per  month  for 
such  a  period  of  time  as  this  sum  with  the  accrued  interest  earned  shall 
amount  to  the  gross  sum  of  $200.00,  when  this  sum  may  be  withdrawn, 
or  if  the  owner  is  a  borrower  to  the  extent  of  $200.00,  his  mortgage  will 
be  satisfied.  If  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  month  is  paid  in  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  months,  and  earns  G  per  cent,  compound  interest,  it  will 
then  amount  to  $200.00.  This  is  equal  to  about  7.3  per  cent,  simple  in¬ 
terest. 

Allegheny  City  : 

Martin  Milne,  who  is  secretary  of  several  building  associations,  states : 
“  These  associations  are  chartered  by  and  for  the  poorerclasses  of  people 
or  what  you  may  call  workingmen,  who,  by  hard  work  and  saving,  try  to 
accumulate  a  few  dollars  for  the  future.  If  out  of  their  weekly  compen¬ 
sation  they  can  save  one,  two  or  three  dollars  they  bring  it  and  deposit 
with  the  association,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  if  this  opportunity  were  not 
afforded  them  the  money  would  not  be  saved  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
Many  of  our  members  purchase  lots  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  or  on  the 
surrounding  hill  tops,  at  from  one  to  four  hundred  dollars  per  lot,  and 
get  small  houses  built  on  them.  The  society  advances  money  on  the 
property,  taking  first  mortgage  on  same,  then  instead  of  these  people 
paying  rent  they  add  a  few  more  dollars  and  pay  it  into  the  association. 
In  a  few  years  they  have  what  almost  every  person  works  for — a  home 
of  their  own.  In  regard  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  borrower  they 
are  very  light,  only  amounting  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  dollars,  including 
examination,  bond  and  mortgage,  recording,  etc.  We  also  advance 
small  sums  of  money,  say  $100,  $200  and  $300,  to  members  on  notes,  as 
very  many  members  are  unable  to  get  these  amounts  from  outside 
sources,  and  not  being  acquainted  with  the  banking  institutions  some 
members  would  be  in  great  distress  if  it  were  it  not  for  these  associations. 

“  After  a  loan  is  made  there  is  the  easy  instalment  plan  of  paying  it 
off.  The  interest  is  dropped  at  once  on  the  amount  of  loan  paid  off.  I 
cheerfully  recommend  these  associations  as  one  of  the  best  institutions 
for  the  middle  and  poorer  people.  Banks  of  course  are  the  best  for  the 
business  people.” 

Philadelphia  : 

Secretary  W.  J.  Chance,  of  the  “ Pennsylvania  No.  2,”  writes:  “Our 
plan  is  a  loan  of  $200.00  on  each  share — 6  per  cent,  interest — premium, 
if  any,  charged  monthly.  We  charge  twenty-five  cents  per  share  each 
year  as  contingent  fund  to  pay  expenses.  Building  associations  are  of 
great  assistance  to  those  who  desire  to  secure  for  themselves  homes,  and 
if  the  rate  of  interest  is  a  little  more  than  what  we  should  pay,  still,  the 
advantage  is  in  favor  of  society  plan  as  it  not  only  gives  the  borrower 
time  to  pay  off  his  loan  with  the  knowledge  that  every  dollar  he  pays 
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as  dues,  is  one  dollar  less  on  the  principal,  but  lie  is  also  aware  that  his 
interest  goes  towards  making  up  the  profits  from  which  he  can  secure 
the  balance  needed  to  make  up  his  $200.00.  There  are  a  number  of  our 
members  who  have  loans,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  homes  of  their 
own  for  their  pleasure  and  comfort.  The  interest  they  take  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  prompt  payment  of  their  dues  show  that  their  object  will 
be  attained.  I  say  building  associations  are  of  great  benefit  and  should 
be  upheld  by  all  who  have  at  heart  a  love  for  home  and  its  comforts,  and 
I  bid  them  God  speed. 

McKee’s  Bocks  : 

The  society  of  this  name  and  place  reports:  “Our  association  has  as¬ 
sisted  seventy  members  in  getting  homes,  and  I  consider  a  properly 
managed  association  of  great  benefit  to  the  working  people,  as  it  en¬ 
courages  saving,  as  well  as  enables  them  to  get  homes  by  paying  little 
more  than  renting.  We  are  on  the  plan  of  deducting  premiums  from 
face  of  loan — interest  charged  at  six  per  cent.,  borrowers  and  non -bor¬ 
rowers  participating  equally  in  profits.  Our  association  is  exceedingly 
prosperous,  have  suffered  no  loss,  and  borrowers  all  prompt  in  paying 
their  dues.” 

Bristol  : 

The  Merchants’  and  Mechanics’  reports :  “  The  association  was  first 
incorporated  to  deduct  premium  in  advance  from  loans.  This  did  not 
prove  to  work  well,  so  that  in  December,  1887,  the  charter  was  amended 
enabling  borrowers  to  pay  their  premium  in  monthly  payments.  Bristol 
being  a  manufacturing  town  these  societies  thrive  here,  and  prove  a 
great  blessing  to  our  citizens,  scores  of  whom,  by  reason  of  their  gener¬ 
ally  improvident  habits,  would  have  no  homes  of  their  own  were  it  not 
for  the  four  building  associations  doing  business  in  our  midst.” 

Bradford  : 

“  The  Bradford  is  less  than  one  year  old.  We  have  made  nine  loans 
aggregating  $5,500.  Our  plan  is  to  pay  $1  per  month  per  share,  the 
par  value  being  $100.  This  being  the  first  association  of  the  kind  in 
this  locality,  our  people  are  just  beginning  to  take  hold  rightly.” 

Bochester  : 

“  The  Fourth  National,  the  Third  National  and  the  New  National  are 
three  societies  of  which  I  am  secretary,”  writes  Mr.  Ed.  Kelber.  “  We 
collect  twenty-five  cents  weekly  dues  on  each  share  of  stock ;  twelve 
cents  interest  on  each  share  loan.  We  pay  at  beginning  $96.00  on  each 
loan  and  increase  from  time  to  time  until  $104.00  is  paid.  None  gets  more 
than  $104.00.  We  do  not  sell  our  money.  All  money  coming  in  weekly 
is  placed  at  once  on  deposit  in  bank,  all  disbursements  are  made  by 
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check  on  bank.  Our  association  is  closed  as  soon  as  every  stockholder 
has  obtained  as  much  loan  as  he  has  shares.  It  takes  about  seven  years 
or  less  to  finish  this  style  of  society.  I  started  the  First  National  in 
Rochester,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  in  Western  Pennsylvania  in 
1867.  We  finished  several,  all  in  less  than  seven  years.’1 

Altoona  : 

This  is  from  the  officers  of  the  Keystone:  “  From  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  persons  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  those  who  have  obtained 
homes  through  our  association.  Altoona  is  distinctively  a  building  as¬ 
sociation  town,  pure  and  simple.  Without  these  societies  it  would  be 
impossible  for  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  our  citizens  to  own  their  homes 
as  they  do  now.” 

Leechburg  '• 

“  Our  association,  the  Odd  Fellows,  is  a  real  estate  association  under 
clause  XVI,  class  two,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1876,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  comes  under  the  regular  class  of  building  associations.” 

Pittsburgh : 

“The  First  Utility’s  shares  have  a  final  value  of  $100.  Weekly  dues 
10  cents  per  share.  Each  member  has  a  separate  account.  Every  ten 
weeks  the  borrowing  member’s  debt  and  interest  decreases  according  to 
the  payments  made  by  him  in  that  period.  I  think  these  associations 
cause  large  sums  of  money,  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  and  to  no  good  to  the  spender,  to  be  collected  and  invested  in 
real  estate  and  buildings,  thus  improving  the  community.  The  charters 
should  be  made,  that  in  cases  where  the  weekly  receipts  are  not  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  loans,  to  permit  the  societies  to  bor¬ 
row  from  banks  or  elsewhere  to  lend  its  members;  then,  as  they  are 
supplied,  use  the  income  to  repay  said  loans.  If  the  charters  could  be 
increased  from  time  to  time,  when  desirable,  it  would  save  the  members 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  so  many  different  associations,  and  the  larger 
associations  could,  I  think,  do  their  part  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
than  at  present.  The  state  could  charge  for  each  increase  as  it  does 
for  a  new  charter.  Of  our  borrowing  members,  six  have  built  new 
houses  with  their  money,  and  about  twenty -one  of  the  rest  purchased  or 
paid  for  homes  with  their  loans.  With  the  exception  of  $350,  all  the 
money  loaned  by  us  has  been  used  to  either  buy,  build,  repair  or  pay 
for  homes.” 

COLLINGDALE : 

The  officers  of  the  Home  state.  “We  believe  that  building  associations 
contribute  largely  to  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  people  in  mod¬ 
erate  circumstances.” 
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Gulf  Mills: 

“The  George  McFarland  has  aided  twenty -three  stockholders  to  secure 
homes  for  themselves,  and  assisted  other  members  with  temporary  loans. 
Since  the  introduction  of  these  associations,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
in  this  vicinity,  our  population  has  been  changing  from  transient  to 
permanent.  Employes  of  all  kinds,  instead  of  living  in  rented  houses, 
now  many  of  them  live  in  comfortable  dwellings  of  their  own,  and  when 
not  in  their  own  homes  save  more  of  their  earnings,  become  better  citi¬ 
zens  and  more  interested  in  the  common  weal.  A  g'ood  building  asso¬ 
ciation  is  certainly  a  poor  man’s  friend.” 

Ambler: 

Secretary  W.  C.  Walker  says:  “I  am  positive  in  my  conviction  that 
the  building  and  loan  association  is  the  best  savings  institution  in  exist¬ 
ence.  The  habit  of  making  monthly  deposits  grows  on  one  when  once 
begun.  Its  moral  influence  is  good;  a  man,  as  rule,  is  a  better  man  and 
husband  who  owns  his  home.  We  have  loaned,  since  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  about  $200,000,  and  have  assisted  a  large  number  in  buying 
homes.” 

CaNONSBURG: 

The  Canonsburg  has  two  series,  A  and  B,  and  they  are  kept  entirely 
separate.  Series  A  has  provided  twenty-five  families  with  homes  in  three 
years,  and  series  B  five  in  one  year.” 

West  Bridgeport: 

The  Bridgewater  is  an  old  style  society,  single  series,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  Beaver  county.  We  were  organized  186  weeks  ago 
and  have  aided  fifty  persons  to  secure  homes  for  themselves.” 

MeCHANICSBURG  : 

The  Mechanicsburg  collects  dues,  premium  and  interest  in  weekly 
instalments.  Par  value  of  each  share  is  $150,  and  the  amount  the  bor- 
lowers  receive  per  share.  The  weekly  dues  of  non-borrowed  shares  are 
60  cents,  including  interest  and  premium.  I  think  these  associations 
are  desirable  and -beneficial  to  a  community.  The  society  has  aided 
thirty-two  persons  in  securing  homes  of  their  own.” 

Pittsburgh  : 

The  Moon  has  shares  of  par  value  of  $100,  payable  30  cents  per 
week  each.” 

Nearly  all  the  loans  made  by  the  “Fireside”  have  been  used  in 
building  homes.”  - 
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Office  number. 

Name  and  Location. 
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© 

© 

X 

Age  of  association  in  years. 

© 

V. 

© 

© 

c5 

vi 

© 

u 

lr. 

© 

d 

EH 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on. 

Cash  receipts. 

Cash  expenditures. 

5 

© 

Ti 

d 

A. 

•  1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

c>. 

7. 

tS. 

0. 

1 

Artisans’  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s, 

17 

March, 

1890 

1.1151 

270 

835,632  32 

$34,024  78 

$1,607  54 

2 

Anchor  B.  &  L .  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s, 

16 

Feb. . 

1890 

1 . 216 

267 

44.999  76 

42,424  41 

2,575  35 

a 

Assistance  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s, 

15 

Sept. . 

1889 

833 

159 

23.030  69 

22,791  11 

239  58 

4 

Assistance  B.  &  L.  A., 
No.  2,  Philadelphia..  . 

s, 

0 

Nov. . 

1889 

803 

1804 

16.098  39 

16,098  39 

5 

Artisans’  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s, 

20 

Jan. . 

1890 

1.791 

286} 

45,202  48 

41,617  36 

3,585  12 

6 

Allegheny  Avenue  B.  & 
L.  A. .  Philadelphia.  . 

s, 

19 

March. 

1890 

2,6954 

843} 

56, 725  92 

54,082  45 

2,643  47 

7 

Anthracite  B.  &  L.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

s, 

22 

Dec. . 

1889 

2,454 

700} 

44,622  45 

39,342  17 

5,280  28 

8 

Aurora  B.  &  L.  A., 
Pittsburgh . 

o 

June. 

1889 

706 

326 

13,657  00 

13,350  00 

307  00 

9 

American  Mechanics’  B. 
&  L.  A..  Lancaster.  .  . 

s. 

21 

Dec. . 

1889 

2. 356} 

609} 

45,077  53 

40,615  71 

4,461  82 

10 

Aurora  B.  A..  Philadel¬ 
phia . . 

T. 

9 

April. 

1889 

072 

556 

28,683  60 

28,412  12 

271  48 

11 

ArkB.  &L.  A.,  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

s. 

14 

Feb. 

1890 

2, 873 

884 

107.541  13 

100,025  22 

7,515  91 

12 

Anthracite  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Weatherly . 

s. 

7 

Jan. . 

1890 

760 

320 

38. 600  46 

37,693  26 

907  20 

13 

Altoona  B.  &  L.  A..  Al¬ 
toona . 

1 

Jan. 

1890 

1.207 

1001 

16.463  89 

16,463  89 

n 

Ashland  S.  F.  &  L.  A.. 
Ashland . 

s. 

16 

June. 

1889 

2.59S 

1,003 

82,841  SO 

82,841  86 

15 

Annual  Series  B.  &  L.  A. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

16 

May. 

1889 

438 

12S 

8.175  96 

8,175  96 

it; 

Active B.  &L.  A., Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

6 

Feb. . 

1889 

3. 554 

678 

81.461  78 

81,461  78 

. 

17 

Ashland  B.  &  L.  A.  No. 
3.  Philadelphia . 

T. 

3 

May, 

1889 

1.037 

189 

18,037  17 

15.094  80 

2,942  37 

IS 

Assurance  B.  &  L.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

s, 

2 

Sept. . 

1889 

1.3154 

134! 

23,425  54 

23.309  7S 

115  76 

1!) 

Art  Workers'  B.  &L.  A. . 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

13 

Sept. . 

1889 

1 . 5924 

425 

36,792  93 

35,270  83 

1,522  10 

20 

Adelphia  L.  &  B.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

21 

Nov. . 

1889 

793 

180! 

20.683  85 

17,862  85 

2,821  00 

21 

Ambler  B.  &  L.  A. . 
Ambler . 

s, 

16 

Feb.. 

1890 

3.357 

693 

32.557  27 

26,454  47 

6,102  80 

22 

Avalon  B.  &  L.  A. .  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s, 

1 

April. 

1890 

849 

17 

11,152  90 

7,481  15 

3,671  75 

23 

Ambler  B.  &  L.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

s, 

11 

April. 

1889 

1.1414 

5574 

24,972  44 

20, 549  97 

4, 422  47 

24 

Atlas  B.  &  L.  A  .  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

1 

March. 

1890 

1.055 

82} 

20.729  22 

20,727  15 

2  07 

37,2121 

10. 190} 

$877, 166  54 

$826,171  47 

$50,995  07 
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Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

* 

Current  expenses. 

1 

1 

Total  assets. 

05 

.5 

ttf) 

05 

a 

a 

o 

Division  c 

6 

-*3 

03 

0> 

0) 

f  Assets. 

K 

o 

- - - 

Sund  lies. 

1 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

IS. 

17. 

*6,726  00 

*498  78 

*59.925  78 

*11,561  44 

$56,459  50 

1 

$1,607  54 

$1,858  74 

13.917  55 

484  40 

70.975  35 

11.388  66 

68.400  00 

2.575  35 

11,422  05 

511  11 

37.653  32 

8,915  15 

36,550  00 

. 

239  58 

863  7-i 

5.039  84 

347  25 

47. 104  38 

6,002  22 

46,091  20 

1.013  18 

10,054  83 

831  73 

85,797  12 

17.682  93 

81,232  63 

3,585  12 

979  37 

17.044  18 

379  77 

174,013  23 

34,714  83 

168. 750  00 

2,643  47 

2.619  76 

10, 143  96 

273  20 

147,501  83 

27,698  05 

140,100  00 

$600  00 

5.280  28 

1.521  55 

148  00 

32.907  00 

3,247  60 

32,600  00 

307  00 

2,899  59 

703  87 

128,863  71 

24,849  89 

121.850  00 

657  70 

4,461  82 

1,894  19 

2, 762  87 

249  25 

111.506  48 

26,712  00 

111.200  00 

271  48 

35  00 

48,439  05 

611  17 

185.690  05 

33,022  79 

176,800  00 

7,515  91 

1.374  14 

515  92 

280  25 

69,446  36 

20,955  16 

68,000  00 

907  20 

539  16 

294  50 

516  89 

20,668  70 

615  57 

20. 100  00 

568  70 

15,500  00 

709  63 

302.074  70 

99,746  26 

296,800  00 

1 , 664  86 

3.609  84 

5. 415  85 

290  31 

26,011  29 

4,274  67 

25, 550  00 

.  .  . 

461  29 

20,959  51 

581  95 

144.202  40 

21,910  82 

135,600  00 

6,559  45 

2.042  95 

1.543  43 

251  37 

40,907  15 

3.525  80 

37.750  00 

2,942  37 

214  78 

3.999  73 

480  05  1 

28, 138  27 

1 . 255  71 

26. 950  00 

115  76  j 

1.072  51 

12.355  51 

357  75  1 

86.989  95 

16,630  95 

85.000  00 

1,522  10 

467  S5 

10,088  85 

274  00 

44,333  90 

8, 545  90 

41.100  00 

. j 

2,821  00 

412  90 

7,947  84 

206  93 

82,308  71 

15,988  11 

69,300  00  1 

6,744  64  j 

6. 102  80  ! 

161  27 

890  00 

291  15  : 

10.514  50 

137  72  | 

6.300  00  j 

. 

3,671  75 

542  75 

0.083  37 

254  65 

118,684  80 

27,601  60 

111, 500  00 

1.700  00 

4.422  47 

1 . 062  33 

452  59 

'  432  79 

17.008  08 

551  18 

16.500  00 

1 

2  07  ' 

506  01 

$214,496  62 

*9, 706  25 

*2,073,227  06 

*427,535  01  j 

B1.980. 483  33 

$17, 926  65 

*50. 995  07 

$23,822  01 

\ 
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[No.  12, 


Office  number. 

Name  and  Location. 

Serial  of  terminating. 

Age  of  associotion  in  years. 

Date  of  latest  report. 

Total  number  of  shares. 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on. 

a c 

*3 

Q. 

0> 

u 

A 

X 

CJ 

o 

Cash  expenditures. 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year. 

B. 

1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

X. 

8. 

i 

B.  A.  of  Landenberg. 

Landenberg . 

s. 

17 

Dec . . 

1889 

354 

127 

87.055  23 

86.987  86 

867  37 

2 

Berean  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Philadelphia, . 

s. 

2 

Feb. . 

1890 

417 

84 

14.504  13 

14.504  13 

3 

Bristol  L.  A..  Bristol.  . 

s. 

23 

Dec. . 

1889 

828$ 

2454 

21,662  05 

21,615  36 

46  69 

4 

Bridesburg  Perpetual  B. 

A. .  Bridesburg.  Phila. , 

s. 

21 

Dec. . 

1889 

4.8634 

1.859 

97.701  12 

96,648  30 

1,052  81 

5 

Bi-Centennial  B.  &  L. 

A.,  Philadelphia.  .  . 

s. 

i 

Dec. . 

1889 

961 

194 

24.094  04 

19,023  30 

5.070  74 

6 

Berwvn  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Berwyn,  . 

s. 

o 

Nov. . 

1889 

1.0504 

1814 

23,363  44 

23,350  99 

12  45 

7 

Ben  Franklin  B.  &  L.  A. 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

17 

March.  1889 

493 

373 

12,749  00 

12,166  28 

582  72 

8 

Baker’s  B.  &  L.  A.  No. 

1.  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 

s. 

5 

April, 

1889 

2.009 

387 

45.101  28 

44.072  71 

1.028  57 

9 

Belrose  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

6 

May. 

1889 

1.076 

388 

28.080  79 

25,945  89 

2.134  90 

10 

Belmont  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Philadelphia . 

1 

Dec. . 

1889 

553 

30 

7. 154  28 

6,849  87 

304  41 

11 

Bridgewater  B.  A. .  West 

Bridgewater . 

s. 

3 

Oct. . 

1890 

1,790 

943* 

30.000  00 

30,000  00 

12 

Beaver  Valley  B.  &  L. 

A..  New  Brighton,  .  . 

s. 

13 

March,  1889 

4. 1574 

1 . 513 

*94,167  81 

*80,000  00 

14.167  81 

13 

B.  A.  of  Londongrove. 

Londongrove . 

s. 

20 

Jan. 

1890 

755 

266 

*12,320  46 

*11,699  40 

621  06 

14 

Bush  Hill  B.  A. .  Phila- 

delphia . 

s. 

12* 

June, 

1889 

1 . 626 

430 

50,206  17 

39.129  17 

11,077  00 

15 

Bryn  Mawr  B.  &  L.  A  . 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

16 

Feb. . 

1890 

2.256 

842 

48,133  16 

46,629  28 

1,503  88 

16 

Bridesburg  B.  A.,  Phil- 

adelphia . 

s. 

21 

Sept. . 

1889 

2.667 

854 

58. 706  84 

44,621  13 

14.085  11 

17 

Bush  Hill  B.  A.  No.  2. 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

21 

Jan. 

1890 

4.061 

1 , 070 

100.279  58 

94.275  36 

6,004  22 

18 

Barnesville  B.  &  L.  A. , 

Series  1,  Barnesville, 

T. 

10 

Feb. . 

1890 

162 

162 

4,529  57 

4,358  22 

171  35 

19 

Barnesville  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Series  2.  Barnesville, 

T. 

Feb. 

1890 

262 

80 

6.676  42 

5,506  48 

1,169  94 

20 

Building  and  Loan  As- 

sociation,  Shamokin. 

s. 

5 

1.206 

298 

39.121  93 

38, 774  33 

347  60 

31.584 

10,327$ 

8725,607  29 

*666, 158  06 

*59,449  23 

Estimated. 


Off.  Doc.]  Statistics — Building  and  Loan  Associations.  C.  29 


Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

Current  expenses. 

Total  assets. 

Total  gains. 

Division  ok 

ASSETS. 

OD 

a 

c 

6 

a 

CD 

i 

rr* 

't. 

i 

! 

Suudrles. 

1 

10. 

.  11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

IS. 

17. 

*1.479  53 

*108  37 

*26, 230  86 

*8.072  86 

*25,400  00 

*702  25 

*67  37 

*61  24 

801  62 

241  07 

17,918  16 

362  38 

16,050  00 

1.868  16 

13.803  49 

342  00 

49,646  78 

9.210  48 

49. 100  00 

46  69 

1,500  09 

88,189  87 

806  67 

377,223  67 

78,903  60 

371.750  00 

1,052  81 

4,420  86 

7,265  50 

250  05 

49,238  36 

6.674  14 

38,800  00 

4,864  00 

5,070  74 

503  62 

9,267  76 

331  95 

43,615  56 

7,099  86 

41.249  50 

1,231  46 

12  45 

1,122  15 

8, 978  78 

286  60 

26,091  21 

5.464  77 

24.000  00 

582  72 

1,508  49 

11.431  94 

342  92 

83,560  41 

9,725  13 

81.400  00 

1.028  57 

1.131  84 

8,125  13 

320  76 

80,659  85 

17,016  09 

77.650  00 

2  134  90 

874  95 

201  97 

6,486  14 

42  88 

6.000  00 

304  41 

181  73 

180  00 

98.330  03 

15,585  17 

98, 124  00 

206  03 

*25,000  00 

1.437  79 

325,357  46 

77,036  48 

302,600  00 

4.511  23 

14,167  81 

4,078  42 

♦700  00 

*300  00 

56.602  45 

13,806  66 

52,300  00 

3,003  03 

621  06 

678  36 

18.818  87 

310  50 

97,142  00 

20,624  01 

86,000  00 

11,077  00 

65  00 

22.562  91 

566  37 

173,114  43 

41.567  31 

168,500  00 

1,503  88 

3. 110  55 

19.403  25 

514  05 

191.804  06 

37,408  68 

170.700  00 

4,000  00 

14,085  71 

3.018  35 

33, 25o  5b 

410  05 

221.573  62 

42.727  07 

214.000  00 

6,004  22 

1.569  40 

1,806  05 

97  39 

25,273  73 

*6.000  00 

23.961  50 

171  35 

1,140  88 

1,311  10 

64  50 

17,287  92 

*2,000  00 

16.029  98 

1,169  94 

88  00 

958  35 

383  50 

64,442  38 

11,009  80 

62, 100  00 

347  60 

1.994  78 

*218,157  51 

*7,556  51 

*2,031,599  03 

*410.337  37 

*1.925.714  98 

*18,311  97 

*59. 449  23 

*28,122  90 

Estimated 
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[No.  12. 


Office  number. 

Name  and  Loca¬ 
tion. 

Serial  or  terminating. 

Age  of  association  in  years. 

Date  of  latest  report. 

Total  number  of  shares. 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on. 

Cash  receipts. 

Cash  expenditures. 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year. 

C. 

1 

l. 

Cumberland  B.  &  L. 
A.  No.  2.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  .... 

2. 

S. 

3. 

16 

4. 

July,  1889 

5. 

1 , 554-V 

6. 

657 

$39. 142  05 

3.  ' 

$33,931  15 

.9. 

$5,210  90 

2 

Cardinal  B.  &  L.  A. . 
Philadelphia,  .  .  . 

T. 

11 

April,  1889 

629 

3051 

28,589  13 

24,385  90 

4.203  23 

3 

Carroll  B. A.,  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

T. 

12 

Jan. . 

1889 

577 

258 

16.842  81 

15,034  50 

1.80S  31 

4 

Citizens'  L.  &  B.  A. , 
Altoona . 

S. 

2 

Feb. . 

1889 

1 . 285i 

1854 

19,487  93 

19,487  93 

5~ 

Cumberland  B.  &  L. 
A..  Philadelphia, 

S. 

IS 

Nov. . 

1889 

2.4904 

8524 

58.66)8  63 

53, 775  72 

4,892  91 

6 

Castle  Shannon  B.  & 
L.  A. .  Castle  Shan¬ 
non . 

li 

Oct. . 

1889 

343 

59 

8,738  68 

8, 143  67 

595  01 

7 

Columbia  Avenue  B. 
A. ,  Philadelphia,  . 

s. 

14 

March.  1890 

2,225 

499 

63.634  92 

63, 603  60 

31  32 

8 

College  B.  A. ,  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

1 

July. 

1889 

702 

40 

8.503  38 

8,251  05 

252  33 

9 

Clifton  B.  &  L.  A. . 
Clifton  Heights.  . 

s. 

19 

June,  1889 

1.351 

974 

24.154  27 

23,406  58 

747  69 

10 

Central  B.  &  L.  A. , 
Tyrone . 

T. 

3 

Aug. , 

1889 

1.031 

381 

21,086  44 

19,907  47 

1.178  97 

11 

Coatesville  B.  &  L. 
A.,  Coatesville.  . 

2 

March.  1889 

972 

136 

15.478  89 

15,396  16 

82  73 

12 

Concord  B.  &  L.  A. , 
Philadelphia,  .  .  . 

s. 

17 

June.  1889 

472 

187 

13.268  70 

13,268  70 

18 

City  of  Penn  S.  F. 

&  L.  A..  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

s. 

6 

Oct. . 

1889 

1.3281 

367 

31.322  59 

582  40 

9.221  89 

14 

Carson  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Pittsburgh . 

2 

Feb. . 

1890 

741 

811 

13.284  42 

12.612  33 

672  09 

15 

Cash  B.  &  L.  A., 
Pittsburgh . 

March,  1889 

5.000 

1.455 

87,000  00 

86,875  74 

124  26 

10 

City  of  Homes  B.  & 
L.  A.,  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

s. 

14 

Feb. . 

1890 

3.3154 

641 

73.999  39 

72,313  14 

1 . 686  25 

17 

Columbia  B.  &  L.  A. 
No.  4,  Reading.  . 

T. 

2 

Auk.  . 

1889 

1.7731 

1124 

29.484  75 

29.484  75 

18 

Charles  Carroll  B. 
A.  No.  2,  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

S. 

6 

Oct.  31.  1S89 

639 

206 

20.251  22 

19.772  4 b 

478  82 

19 

Cambria  B.  &  L.  A. , 
Johnstown . 

s. 

Si 

Dec. . 

1889 

2.561 

4161 

25.960  36 

25.500  38 

459  98 

20 

Canonsburg  B.  &  L. 
A. ,  Series  A,  Can¬ 
onsburg . 

T. 

3 

Feb. . 

1890 

415 

101 

8.214  36 

7,413  37 

800  99 

21 

Canonsburg  B.  &  L. 
A. ,  Series  B,  Can¬ 
onsburg . 

T. 

1 

Feb.. 

1890 

453 

31 

7.684  79 

7, 126  54 

558  25 

22 

Coalport  B.  &  L.  A. 

No.  1.  Coalpvrt,  . 
Citizens'  B.  &  L.  A. . 
Centralia . 

T. 

2 

April,  1890 

337 

60 

4,659  78 

4,005  89 

653  89 

23 

s. 

10 

April.  1890 

1 . 556 

1,125 

46,210  02 

45.012  71 

1.197  31 

24 

Cannstatter  B.  A., 
Philadelphia,  .  .  . 

s. 

6 

March,  1890 

2.589 

658 

82, 144  20 

80,912  46 

1,231  74 

25 

Columbia  B.  &L.  A. , 
Philadelphia,  .  .  . 

s. 

18 

Sept.. 

1889 

139 

46 

3.182  79 

1,863  44 

1.319  35 

26 

Combination  B.  &  L. 
A.  No.  4,  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

T. 

4 

June.  1889 

9304 

2344 

19,695  35 

16,054  94 

3.640  41 

27 

Cable  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia.  .  .  . 

s. 

12 

Auk.  . 

1889 

780 

325 

39.789  90 

39, 132  95 

656  95 

28 

Consolidation  B.A.. 
Philadelphia,  .  .  . 

T. 

5 

Dec. . 

1889 

1.072 

446 

27,620  50 

26.247  98 

1.372  52 

29 

Continental  B.  A.. 
Philadelphia.  .  .  . 

T. 

4 

Feb. . 

1890 

1.339 

306 

28.403  32 

25,007  31 

3.396  01 

30 

Carpet  and  Hosiery 
B.  &  L.  A. ,  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

S. 

S 

March.  1889 

545 

105 

19,154  19 

14.677  35 

4,476  84 

31 

Citizens'  S.  &  L.  A., 
Ashland . 

S. 

14 

Dec. . 

1889 

4.910 

2,897 

125,734  32 

125,734  32 

Off.  Doc.]  Statistics— Building'  and  Loan  Associations. 


C.  31 


Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

Current  expenses. 

Total  assets. 

1 

£ 

-5 

O 

D 

Xl 

X 

O 

VISION*  OF 

oJ 

*5 

T> 

O 

O 

Assets. 

» 

flg 

Sundries. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

u. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

$17,989  15 

$349  85 

$138,909  21 

$27. 893  49 

$131,400  00 

$5. 210  90 

$2,298  31 

2(19  00 

202  45 

1 10, 435  38 

32,663  97 

111.050  00 

4.203  23 

1,182  15 

m  oo 

197  50 

112,975  95 

29,882  83 

105.125  00 

1 . 80S  31 

6.042  04 

2.860  39 

532  98 

37, 707  38 

2,479  53 

37.100  00 

667  38 

30.015  35 

440  05 

187.213  93 

36,391  11 

170,500  00 

$8,059  01 

4.892  91 

3.761  41 

1.120  72 

161  33 

12, 482  01 

744  31 

11,800  00 

•  v  ■  • 

595  01 

87  00 

14.989  98 

340  35 

113,257  60 

21.404  05 

99.800  00 

12,431  52 

31  32 

994  76 

205  15 

S, 588  48 

101  46 

S.000  00 

252  33 

336  15 

9.130  40 

329  35 

70,721  50 

13.428  14 

75,400  00 

747  09 

573  87 

257  00 

53,981  27 

20.071  55 

52,244  00 

1.178  97 

558  30 

1.330  80 

157  55 

29,844  40 

2.151  15 

29.401  00 

S2  73 

300  73 

1.993  30 

320  40 

39,839  57 

7.979  30 

38.400  00 

1 , 439  57 

399  20 

76,582  40 

10.340  70 

76,000  00 

582  40 

5,254  82 

191  50 

16,972  09 

1,037  40 

10,300  00 

072  09 

11.199  37 

898  90 

103.349  20 

22.383  14 

103,225  00 

124  20 

43,393  48 

048  78 

143.137  38 

20,028  02 

133,425  00 

7,300  00 

1.686  25 

720  13 

9.060  34 

238  00 

49.546  32 

5. 142  95 

38.249  82 

10.150  00 

1 . 146  50 

1.520  40 

243  00 

42.015  79 

8, 025  93 

41.300  00 

47S  82 

836  97 

2.101  78 

519  00 

80,090  29 

20,147  99 

83.250  00 

459  98 

2,380  31 

905  07 

92  55 

21,530  87 

3.325  74 

20,200  00 

800  99 

529  88 

385  45 

100  14 

0,966  13 

251  49 

6,200  00 

558  25 

207  SS 

734  64 

143  25 

12,415  08 

*700  00 

11.000  00 

653  89 

701  19 

2.520  17 

i,m  75 

232,358  55 

09.987  25 

225.000  00 

1,197  31 

(.,161  24 

24,451  04 

421  50 

133,266  68 

17,200  68 

131.000  00 

1.231  74 

434  94 

1.099  58 

163  86 

10.377  19 

1,010  02 

8,120  00 

1,319  35 

937  84 

4.782  32 

183  02 

50.929  84 

0,252  90 

40.900  00 

3.040  41 

389  43 

1,520  70 

442  80 

89,533  97 

17,592  34 

65.100  00 

22.800  00 

056  95 

977  02 

12,752  10 

295  82 

91,207  97 

13,249  92 

S9.200  00 

1,372  52 

095  45 

7.809  00 

193  75 

74,120  10 

9.118  59 

70.100  00 

. 

3,396  01 

024  09 

12,578  95 

200  90 

25.849  74 

3,703  74 

20,950  00 

4,476  84 

422  90 

19,750  38 

1,085  93 

588,873  72 

205,664  53 

579,400  00 

2.844  88 

6,628  84 

*  Estimated. 


Office  number 
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Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 


[No.  12, 


Name  and  Loca¬ 
tion. 

Serial  or  terminating. 

X 

5 

O) 

►> 

o 

X 

X 

0) 

tit 

< 

Late  of  latest  report. 

Total  number  of  shares. 

o 

£ 

X 

<» 

5 

X 

o 

I 

.2 

z 

Cash  receipts. 

Cash  expenditures. 

►. 

3 

X 

flj 

1. 

Citizens’  B.  &  L.  A. , 
Shenandoah,  .  .  . 

o 

s. 

3. 

4. 

March.  1889 

5. 

2,508 

6. 

455 

$45. 860  68 

8. 

$44,591  23 

.9. 

$1,269  45 

Columbia  B.  A  L.  A. 
No.  3.  Reading, 

T. 

1(L 

703 

703 

83.260  68 

81,862  32 

1,398  36 

Chester  B.  A. .  Ches¬ 
ter . 

s. 

15 

Xav,  1889 

1.5881 

5741 

26.704  57 

23,957  85 

2.746  72 

City  B.  &  L.  A.. 
York . 

T. 

2 

Dec..  1889 

1.450 

460 

34.806  34 

34,078  66 

727  68 

Charles  H.  Salmon 
B.  &  L.  A.,  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

S 

Nov.,  1889 

1 , 432* 

4595 

40,433  17 

40. 128  32 

304  85 

Century  B.  ALA., 
Philadelphia.  .  .  . 

s. 

3 

Oct. .  18S9 

001 

87* 

9.505  04 

9,505  04 

Collingdale  B. .  Land 
&  L.  A. .  Philadel¬ 
phia,  . 

s. 

1 

Nov..  1889 

300 

20 

4.211  35 

4.211  35 

Charles  Carroll  B. 
A..  Philadelphia, 

s. 

7 

Nov..  1889 

901 

311* 

30.974  77 

30. 250  09 

724  63 

Constitutional  B.  A. , 
Philadelphia,  .  .  . 

s. 

2 

Oct. .  1889 

1.263 

125 

29.763  64 

27,467  95 

2. 295  69 

Chelton  Hills  Mutual 
Improvement  B.& 
L.  A.,  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

s. 

23 

Dec. .  1889 

4,188 

930 

43, 276  53 

43.275  53 

1  00 

Cohocksink  Mutual 
B.  &  L.  A.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  . 

s. 

19 

Oct. ,  1889 

1,281 

461 

40,363  90 

37,730  10 

2,633  80 

City  Hall  B.A  L.A.. 
Philadelphia.  .  .  . 

s. 

6 

•Ian..  1890 

1,853 

496 

41.218  77 

41,188  77 

30  00 

Cadwalader  B.  A., 
Philadelphia,  .  . 

T. 

5 

Dec. .  1889 

1.324* 

417* 

27,899  42 

26,375  04 

1,524  33 

Carlisle  B.  &  L.  A. 
No.  2.  Carlisle.  .  . 

T 

•Ian.,  1890 

1,484 

312 

32,056  64 

32,056  64 

65. 133i 

19,961 

81.502,309  98 

$1,446,341  91 

$55. 968  07 

D. 

1 

Donaldson  B.  &  L. 
A. .  Donaldson,  .  . 

1 

Mar. .  1890 

344 

25 

$4,230  56 

$4,208  74 

$21  82 

2 

Dawn  B.  A. ,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  . 

s. 

9 

Jan.,  1889 

447* 

214* 

14.919  51 

10,233  28 

4,686  23 

3 

4 

Duncansville  B.  A 
L.  A.,  Duncans¬ 
ville.  Pa . 

s. 

2 

Feb.,  1890 

476 

08* 

13. 665  55 

13,385  12 

280  43 

5 

Daniel  O’Connell,  B. 
A. ,  Philadelphia, 

T. 

4 

Mar. ,  1890 

1.447* 

336* 

22.500  67 

21,492  62 

1.008  05 

6 

Disston  B.  A  L.  A. 
No.  2.  Philadelphia, 

S. 

10 

Dec. .  1889 

863* 

213 

19,421  97 

19,259  16 

162  81 

7 

Delaware  County  B. 
A. ,  Chester,  .  .  . 

s. 

12 

Jan..  1889 

*3, 560 

712 

*60, 847  09 

*54.000  00 

6,847  09 

8 

Delaware  B.  A., 
Philadelphia,  .  . 

T. 

7 

Feb..  1889 

1 . 159 

450 

32,957  66 

28,953  24 

4.004  42 

9 

Delaware  River  B. 

A  L.  A. ,  Phila. . 

S. 

18 

Aug. .  1889 

767* 

142 

26.999  93 

25.987  43 

1,012  50 

10 

Dauphin  B. A.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  . 

S. 

7 

Jan.,  1890 

1,680 

351 

37,482  50 

36.310  80 

1.171  70 

DecaturB.  A.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia . 

2,857 

755 

63.632  82 

63,218  53 

414  29 

13.602 

3,067* 

$296,658  26 

$277,048  92 

$19, 609  34 

‘Estimated. 
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Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

Current  expenses. 

1 

Total  assets. 

3! 

5 

tsc 

*3 

o 

E* 

Loans. 

t? 

< 

GC 

Heal  estate.  : 

o 

ASSETS. 

sz 

g n 
a 

O 

Sundries. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

10. 

17. 

*6.219  18 

$570  75 

$94,387  09 

*13,753  04 

$92,030  00 

*1,269  45 

*1.087  64 

267  00 

141,998  36 

61,443  94 

140,600  00 

1,398  36 

24.671  42 

497  97 

124.579  92 

32.151  92 

115.425  00 

*1 , 915  95 

2,746  72 

4.492  25 

6.002  63 

279  (JO 

51.308  47 

3.359  31 

50.160  00 

96  19 

727  68 

324  60 

7.603  59 

314  73 

92,537  48 

13,379  84 

91,950  00 

304  85 

282  63 

1.429  35 

204  79 

18,104  65 

1.112  65 

17,500  00 

604  65 

211  35 

4, 400  00 

44  35 

4,000  00 

400  00 

2  976  79 

342  20 

69,883  90 

10,589  14 

62,900  00 

5.500  00 

724  68 

759  22 

3.032  34 

203  10 

27,655  19 

1,435  19 

25. 000  00 

• 

2,295  69 

359  50 

21.472  57 

530  83 

97,716  76 

*24,000  00 

93.000  00 

2, 100  00 

1  00 

2.615  76 

6.607  95 

295  15 

100,060  73 

15,558  88 

96. 700  00 

2,633  80 

726  93 

1.140  22 

259  40 

99,694  50 

14,069  58 

98,200  00 

30  00 

1 . 464  50 

7.568  96 

243  75 

96,253  44 

16.781  40 

93,700  00 

1.524  38 

1.029  06 

841  87 

365  12 

53,973  08 

*4,000  00 

53.000  00 

973  08 

*341.206  25 

*14,917  60 

*3,916,359  75 

*834.400  74 

*3,729,964  82 

*73,198  15 

*55.968  07 

*57,228  71 

$31  00 

*224  25 

$5,183  30 

*200  00 

*5,000  00 

*21  82 

$161  48 

4.131  28 

185  00 

4S.947  79 

7.974  07 

43, 700  00 

4.686  23 

561  56 

1.935  72 

244  00 

14,064.74 

763  70 

13, 700  00 

280  43 

84  31 

6.415  70 

234  00 

81,589  09 

1 1 , 666  85 

79,325  00 

1,008  05 

1,256  04 

14,020  86 

138  30 

43,283  76 

7,000  69 

42,600  00 

162  81 

520  95 

*10,000  00 

*600  00 

166,407  73 

36.555  73 

142.480  85 

*8.115  04 

6,847  09 

8,964  75 

17  551  44 

351  80 

95,499  58 

11.937  70 

90.000  00 

4.000  42 

1,495  16 

12, 376  93 

281  44 

43.362  IS 

9.452  93 

38.400  00 

3,700  00 

1,012  50 

249  68 

17.670  68 

380  12 

50,709  45 

7. 1 18  58 

49,298  04 

1,171  70 

239  71 

48,643  27 

911  35 

224,205  16 

25,000  00 

150.900  00 

70.578  30 

414  29 

2. 312  57 

*88. 776  88 

*3,559  26 

*773,252  78 

*117,670  25 

*655, 403  89 

*82,393  34 

*19,609  34 

*15,846  21 

‘Estimated. 
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Name  and  Location. 


i 

a 

t 

1 

= 

o 

2 
£ 


l 

1 


I 


I 

3 

1 

& 

X 


1 

Emerald  B.  A.  No.  2, 
Philadelphia . 

T. 

11 

Dec..  1889 

484* 

246 

$14,251  15 

$13,061  81 

S1.1S9  34 

2 

Energetic  B.  A..  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

19 

Feb. .  1890 

865 

2047 

22,772  17 

19.063  94 

3.708  23 

3 

Equitable  B.  &L.  A.  of 
Germantown.  Phila. . 

S. 

3 

March,  1889 

2,017 

356 

16.829  54  ; 

16.407  93 

421  61 

4 

East  Park  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

S. 

2 

Dec. .  1889 

637 

321 

11.914  13 

6.423  80 

5.490  30 

5 

Elm  B.  A.,  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

s. 

5 

Sept..  1889 

1.118 

2317 

20.541  04  I 

17,558  72 

2.982  31 

6 

East  End  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

12 

Oct. .  1889 

453 

78 

9.926  60 

9. 101  61 

824  99 

7 

Emerald  B.  A.,  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

T. 

1 

Feb..  1889 

1.699 

200 

42.349  57  i 

41.433  76 

915  81 

8 

Erin  B.  A..  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

T. 

April .  1889 

1,395* 

732* 

35,526  59 

31,343  47 

4.183  12 

9 

Excelsior  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Slatington . 

2 

April.  1889 

625 

150 

10.000  00 

10.000  00 

10 

Equitable  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Reading . 

s. 

19 

April,  1889 

1.4951 

296 

61,020  02 

58.281  83 

2,738  19 

11 

Eastern  B.  A  L.  A.. 
York . 

s. 

14 

Aug. .  1889 

1,253 

469 

62.471  82 

62.471  82 

12 

East  Pittsburgh  B.  &  L. 
A..  Turtle  Creek.  .  . 

T. 

i 

Jan..  1890 

002 

181 

4.138  08 

3.980  70 

157  98 

13 

Equitable  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Scranton . 

4 

Nov..  1889 

1.887 

022 

37,129  26 

37. 129  26 

14 

Equitable  B.  &  L.  A. 
No.  3,  Rochester.  .  . 

T. 

l 

March.  1890 

1 . 763 

254 

25,737  36 

25.730  69 

6  67 

15 

Excelsior  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Altoona . 

s. 

3 

April.  1889 

1 , 607* 

3171 

30.670  83 

30, 420  09 

250  74 

16 

Enterprise  L.  &  B.  A. , 
No.  2.  Altoona . 

s. 

2 

May,  1889 

973 

137 

24.231  79 

24.039  04 

192  7a 

17 

Equitable  L.  &  B.  A.. 
Altoona . 

s. 

8 

May,  1889 

4,198 

1.667* 

86.786  17 

86.461  70 

324  47 

18 

Equitable  B.  &  L.  A.. 
York . 

2 

Nov..  1889 

204 

48 

2.. 905  60 

2.807  29 

98  31 

19 

East  Harrisburg  B.  & 

307 

25,264  85 

L.  A..  Harrisburg.  .  . 

s. 

2 

Nov. ,  1889 

1.758 

25.264  85 

20 

Excelsior  S  F.  <&  L.  A. 
Norristown . 

s. 

7 

Sept. .  1889 

2.704 

801 

86. 465  82 

75.965  82 

10.500  00 

21 

Equitable  B.  &  L.  A., 
South  Bethlehem.  .  . 

T. 

6 

Dec. ,  1889 

701 

299 

'  *18,727  00 

*18. 500  00 

227  06 

22 

Electric  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Scranton . 

104 

April,  1890 

no 

6 

1.007  30 

1.049  20 

18  10 

23 

Empire  B.  A  L.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

19 

1  Nov. .  1888 

283* 

43* 

7,301  07 

6.275  04 

1,026  03 

24 

E.  T.  Tvson  B.  &L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

9 

April.  1890 

2.833 

856 

30. 128  86 

30.089  52 

39  34 

25 

Eureka  B.  &L.  A..  But¬ 
ler . 

s. 

4 

March  1890 

*398 

*100 

5, 445  96 

3.808  11 

1.637  S5 

26 

Eureka  S.  F.  &  L.  A., 
Pittsburgh . 

s. 

31 

Aug . .  1889 

1.767 

235 

*37,682  32 

*37.047  46 

634  86 

27 

Economy  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

21 

Sept.  .  1889 

570 

9n 

10,751  19 

10.161  61 

589  58 

28 

Erie  B.  A..  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

T. 

5 

Aug..  1889 

760 

255 

23.996  69 

20.927  78 

3,068  91 

35,  ion 

9, 055 

$766,033  44 

$724,806  89 

$41,226  55 

Estimated. 
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Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

1 

1 

1  Current  expenses. 

00 

© 

X 

SO 

83 

+3 

© 

Eh 

X 

a 

eg 

bfi 

1 

O 

Loans 

Division  o 

6 

cS 

X 

V 

*eg 

© 

OS 

p  Assets. 

•qd 

CS 

U 

Sundries. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

$192  55 

*89,666  80 

*25.649  43 

*82.725  02 

*5.000  00 

*1,189  34 

*752  44 

*9.867  59 

196  35 

45.488  83 

7.384  84 

41.550  00 

3,708  23 

230  60 

2.572  80 

269  21 

39.908  08 

4,045  17 

35.600  00 

421  61 

3,886  47 

1.217  40 

206  43 

12.424  48 

686  36 

6. 550  00 

5. 490  30 

384  18 

0.539  73 

251  00 

49.864  71 

6.256  71 

46. 300  00 

2. 982  31 

582  40 

2.697  15 

204  46 

20.018  48 

3.230  50 

15.600  00 

824  99 

3,593  49 

271  40 

442  25 

41.482  07 

713  58 

40.000  00 

915  81 

566  26 

2. 290  92 

228  25 

149.925182 

32.701  56 

143.931  00 

4.183  12 

1  811  70 

500  00 

225  00 

30.000  00 

*1.000  00 

30.000  00 

20.788  00 

243  44 

101.432  88 

18.146  19 

68.000  00 

28.700  00 

2,738  19 

1.994  69 

23.720  22 

336  61 

61  698  12 

6.981  41 

58,626  00 

3,044  35 

28  77 

33  75 

240  95 

3,882  98 

*300  00 

3.700  00 

157  98 

25  00 

11.912  83 

286  80 

126,136  62 

19.247  40 

124.400  00 

1 . 736  62 

666  25 

387  00 

26.436  00 

698  64 

26,416  00 

6  67 

13  3.3 

3.775  00 

812  00 

65.737  44 

16.672  90 

63,500  00 

250  74 

1,986  70 

1.133  20 

412  10 

27.775  47 

1.228  89 

27.400  00 

192  75 

182  72 

10,398  40 

903  48 

354.378  34 

77.766  59 

332. 500  00 

324  47 

21,553  87 

621  48 

85  81 

3.792  50 

85  11 

3,694  19 

98  31 

5.144  75 

334  75 

48.861  10 

3,008  01 

48,320  00 

541  10 

14.873  98 

252  24 

203,636  56 

34,618  23 

189.485  00 

3,560  00 

10, 500  00 

91  56 

3.000  00 

300  00 

60.142  06 

12,723  15 

59.915  00 

227  06 

89  20 

1.292  35 

2  30 

1 , 200  00 

18  10 

74  25 

1.392  25 

166  35 

15,717  12 

2,400  00 

8,660  00 

5,800  00 

1,026  03 

231  09 

4.852  80 

288  72 

173,140.15 

36.296  66 

171.200  00 

39  34 

1.900  81 

1 . 663  59 

346  03 

*27.860  00 

*4.000  00 

25,000  00 

1,637  85 

*1,222  15 

*7,000  00 

375  02 

44,458  54 

4,213  79 

43.795  10 

634  86 

28  58 

4.925  36 

267  50 

19.771  96 

*3. 000  00 

18,350  00 

589  58 

832  38 

9.357  28 

170  50 

54, 728  05 

8.132  00 

50.900  00 

3.068  91 

759  14 

8151,215  93 

*12,517  00 

*1,899,657  51 

*331,189  42 

*1,767,316  31 

*46, 104  35 

*41,226  65 

*45.010  30 

Estimated. 
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NAME  AND  LOCATION. 


V. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

II 

ir> 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
2G 

27 

28 


i. 

Fifth  ward  B.  &  L. 

A. ,  Philadelphia,  . 
Fairmount  avenue  B. 

&  L.  A. ,  Philadelphia 
Fifth  Mutual  B  S.  A 
of  Manayuuk,  Phil¬ 
adelphia . 

Frankford  B.  &  L  A  . 

Philadelphia . 

Frantz  Abt  B.  &  L 
A  .  Philadelphia.  . 
Fidelity  B.  A  .  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

Fair  Chance  B.  &  L. 

A.,  Philadelphia 
Fourth  Bleucher  B 
A  Philadelphia 
Fourth  Dickerson  B 
A  ,  Philadelphia.  . 
Fidelity  B  &  L.  A. 
Lebanon . 

Fame  B.  A. .  Altoona 
Franklin  L.  &  B  A., 

Altoona . 

Federal  B.  &  L  A.. 

Allegheny  City.  .  . 
Fidelity  B  &  L.  A  , 

Pittsburgh . 

Fireside  B.  &  L.  A. , 

Pittsburgh . 

Franklin  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Huntingdon . 

Fidelity  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Chester . 

Fidelity  B.  &  L.  A. . 

Mahanoy  City.  .  .  . 
Franklin  B.  &  S.  A. 

No.  H.  Reading, 
Friendship  B.  S.  &L. 

A.  No.  2,  Reading. 
Fidelity  B.  A..  Bris¬ 
tol,  . 

Fame  B.  &  L.  A., 

Bridgeport . 

Folsom  B.  &  L.  A. 

Folsom . 

Freeport  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Freeport . 

First  Utility  B.  &  L 
A  .  Pittsburgh, 
Fidelity  B.L.  &  S.A., 

Altoona . 

Franklin  B.  &L  A.. 

Harrisburg,  .  .  . 
Fifth  Bluecher  B.  A. . 
Philadelphia,  .  .  . 


o 

T3 


16 

H 

19 

20 

7 

16 

8 
10 

7 

3 
2 
7 

4 
2 
3 

10 

15 

3 

10 

5 
19 

1 


4. 

July,  1889 
May,  1889 

April.  1889 
Sept..  1889 
May.  1889 
Oct.,  1889 
Mar..  1889 
Nov. ,  1889 
May  1889 
May.  1889 
June.  1889 
April,  1889 
Nov. .  1889 
Dec..  1889 
Mar.,  1890 
•  June,  1889 
June.  1 880  - 
Oct..  1889 
Sept. ,  1889 
April,  1889 
Jan.,  1890 
April,  1889 
Dec..  1889 
Dec...  1889 
Oct..  1889 
July,  1888 
Sept. .  1889 
April.  1890 


®3 

o 


1.818 

1,253 

2,437 
1.G27 
G53 
2.089 
989 
3.0431 
2, 157 
1,324 
1,634 
4.502 
S50 
1.000 
2,031 
1 . 485* 
738 
2.740 
1.728 
1 . 157 
1.1071 
1,905 
313 
014 
9, 405 
3.010 
1.210 
961 


53, 7994 


4041 

4121 

500 
447 
189 
380 
279 
1,0434 
454 
103 
2274 
2.109 
420 
100 
540 
5634 
615 
953  ' 
345 
385 
276 
583 
14 

1491 

504 

7731 

125 

316 

13,2111 


*32,637  80 
43,027  11 

54,387  86 
40,111  83 
20,927  02 
47,617  83 
23,590  04 
95,623  48 
51,511  16 
28,885  26 
25,312  41 
91,733  61 
10,830  00 
20,736  15 
57,454  80 
30.644  58 
*78,000  00 
66,838  O' 
33, 199  54 
29.395  10 
19.426  21 
78,999  04 
4,290  89 
12,892  06 
68,709  14 
57,006  83 
21,809  02 
22,239  55 


11,168.437  39 


8. 

*31,231  51 
41.017  46 

54,387  86 
35.702  12 
19,710  54 
46,123  56 
18,202  18 
94,095  38 
50,116  91 
26,849  15 
25,078  58 
85, 599  07 
9,480  00 
20,221  38 
57, 454  80 
26,214  40 
*76,911  45 
60,814  60 
33, 199  54 
28.934  61 
18,439  64 
72, 862  40 
3,724  71 
11.417  73 
68,259  26 
57,006  83 
19,982  82 
20,652  71 


*1,406  23 
2,609  65 

4,409  71 
1,217  48 
1.494  27 
5.387  86 
1,528  10 
1.394  25 
2.036  11 
233  83 
6,134  54 
1 . 350  00 
514  77 

4,430  18 
1 ,08S  55 
6.023  47 

460  49 
986  57 
6. 136  64 
566  IS 
1.474  33 
449  88 


*1,113.691  26 


1,826  20 
1,586  84 


*54,746  13 


'Estimated. 
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1 

Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock 

Current  expenses. 

1 

! 

Total  assets. 

Total  gains. 

D 

« 

c 

O 

I VISION’  OF 

6 

c3 

CO 

a> 

"« 

a> 

OS 

ASSETS. 

JZ 

to 

83 

o 

- - - - 

' 

Sundries. 

1 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

w. 

17. 

$9,192  70 

$318  87 

$83,114  60 

$12,203  35 

$80,900  00 

$1,406  23 

$808  37 

18.35*0  IS 

227  33 

75.129  65 

« 

15.523  40 

72.450  00 

2,609  65 

70  00 

10.002  36 

241  20 

89.767  51 

17,472  87 

89.690  13 

77  38 

1H. 477  57 

526  20 

94,697  81 

15,000  00 

89. 400  00 

4.409  71 

888  10 

12.401  12 

309  42 

» 

39.487  20 

'  6, 194  98 

37.800  00 

1  217  48 

469  72 

9. 500  00 

396  85 

89. 473  06 

17.041  95 

75.900  00 

$10. 500  00 

1.494  27 

1.578  79 

4.786  68 

216  50 

51.536  60 

8.444  60 

45.800  00 

5  387  86 

348  74 

42.355  43 

644  95 

214, 184  70 

35.573  31 

208,700  00 

1.528  10 

3.956  60 

18; 579  86 

537  05 

92.592  45 

11,878  73 

90. 800  00 

1.394  25 

398  20 

5. 100  00 

345  00 

50. 452  99 

4,086  69 

47.000  00 

2  036  1 1 

816  88 

2.856  64 

458  95 

46. 145  11 

3.414  01 

45, 500  00 

233  83 

411  28 

14. 106  32 

711  80 

433.071  22 

105. 700  93 

421.800  00 

6. 134  54 

5. 136  68 

480  00 

237  00 

14.900  00 

*2,000  00 

13. 150  00 

1,350  00 

400  00 

3  021  38 

295  25 

27, 189  77 

*1.000  00 

26,675  00 

514  77 

15,368  90 

410  00 

105. 300  00 

12.626  24 

105.300  00 

2.353  71 

625  94 

119.494  96 

30,558  05 

112.700  00 

314  95 

4.430  18 

2  049  83 

*20,000  00 

*400  00 

128,053  69 

39.497  76 

123.0.50  00 

1.088  55 

3.915  14 

*15.000  00 

*500  00 

205.914  05 

53.996  74 

190.600  00 

6.023  47 

9. 290  58 

2  947  76 

243  00 

105.334  75 

18.748  80 

103.500  00 

I  834  75 

1  146  00 

229  00 

197.255  76 

58.416  93 

144.478  27 

51,400  00 

460  49 

917  00 

5. 195  83 

334  00 

56.941  35 

7.922  96 

55  200  00 

986  57 

754  78 

39.755  85 

625  18 

106,741  97 

20.757  30 

96.600  00 

2.368  68 

6. 136  64 

1 . 636  65 

731  32 

193  39 

3,619  09 

96  10 

2,800  00 

566  18 

252  91 

3,603  36 

157  02 

16. 449  33 

1.759  22 

14.975  00 

1,474  33 

17.059  52 

800  00 

44.650  06 

1.817  48 

44.200  18 

449  88 

4.470  64 

462  50 

156.717  71 

20,939  53 

155. 100  00 

J .617  71 

4,796  01 

354  31 

27.380  47 

2.376  01 

24.830  70 

1,826  20 

723  57 

3.055  96  1 

263  20 

65,260  72 

14,338  72 

63. 200  00 

1,586  84 

473  88 

$.302,794  05  | 

$11,063  91 

$2,740,856  58 

$539, 390  66 

$2,582,699  28 

$64,583  63 

$54,746  13 

$38,827  54 

Estimated. 
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u 
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Qi 

o 

S3 

o 

© 

a 

a 

A 

A 

A 

— 

a> 

G (1 

a 

o 

a 

a 

a 

a 

< 

Q 

'Z 

Q 

O 

1. 

2. 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Globe  B.  A.  No.  3. 
Philadelphia . 

S. 

17 

July. 

1889 

875 

204j 

$15,754  23 

$15,672  83 

m  40 

German  B.  A..  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

George  W.  Hyde  B.  & 

T. 

2 

May. 

1889 

1.358 

207 

24,979  10 

24,979  10 

L.  A. ,  No.  3.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  . 

s. 

8 

Feb.. 

1890 

1 , 4224 

2434 

39.563  40 

38,967  09 

596  31 

German  Central  B.  A. . 
Philade’phia . 

T. 

8 

April, 

1889 

668 

398 

22,691  76 

18,894  03 

3,797  73 

Germania  B.  &  S.  A.. 
No.  2.  Reading.  .  .  . 

T. 

8 

May. 

1889 

750 

1354 

15,831  43 

15,831  43 

Germania  B.  &  L.  A.. 

South  Scranton.  .  .  . 
German  B  A.  of  Ly- 

T. 

3 

May. 

1889 

2,393 

586 

37.335  58 

37 , 335  58 

coming  County,  Wil- 
l  i am  sport . 

518 

110 

17,368  15 

15, 173  05 

2,195  10 

Greensburg  B.  &  L.  A. . 

Greensburg . 

G 1  obe  B.  &  S.  A  . 

S. 

16 

Nov. , 

1889 

2,803 

804 

58,071  53 

54,676  09 

3.395  44 

Twenty  -  seventh 
Ward.  Pittsburgh,.  . 

3 

Aug.  . 

1889 

522 

312 

34,802  37 

34.443  40 

358  97 

Great  Eastern  B.  &  L. 
A..  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 

s. 

17 

Dec. . 

1889 

4,666 

713 

163.299  41 

160,976  77 

2,322  64 

Globe  Mutual  B.  &  L. 

A..  Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 
Garfield  Premium  B. 

s. 

5 

Sept. , 

1889 

5,000 

2.240 

162,709  15 

161,965  97 

743  18 

L  A.  No.  2.  Alle¬ 
gheny  City . 

T. 

7 

Nov. , 

1889 

2,500 

5613 

65,468  47 

62,966  50 

2,501  97 

George  McFarland  S. 

F.  B.  &  L.  A.,  Gulf 
Mills, . 

s. 

8 

Sept. , 

1889 

452 

140 

16.294  68 

14,155  67 

2.139  01 

Gallitzin  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Gallitzin . 

s. 

3 

Dec. , 

1889 

1.509 

303 

29, 510  63 

29,496  12 

1,451 

German  Union  B.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

18 

May. 

1889 

2, 324 

689 

60,179  42 

56.030  32 

4,149  10 

Gordon  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Gordon . 

s. 

2 

April, 

1890 

527 

57 

9,390  77 

8.882  38 

.508  39 

Guardian  B.  &.  L.  A.. 

T. 

Dec  . 

1889 

2.844 

268 

58,624  89 

58,535  56 

89  33 

German  Rising  Sun  B. 

&L.  A. ,  No.  1.  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

13 

Feb.. 

1889 

1,578 

368 

25, 409  04 

20,886  82 

4,522  22 

Germantown  Avenue 
B.  A. ,  Philadelphia. 

s. 

17 

Feb. 

1889 

1,472 

423 

36.559  26 

35,415  66 

1,143  60 

Guarantee  B.  A. .  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

14 

July. 

1889 

2,294 

757 

76,468  14 

76,413  62 

54  52 

German  Fair  Hill  B.  A 
No.  2,  Philadelphia. 

s. 

7 

2,638 

634 

68,712  28 

59,929  50 

8,782  78 

Geo.  W.  Hyde.L  &  B 
A.  No,  2,  Philadelphit 

s. 

14 

1 , 4964 

288 

31,084  61 

29,568  28 

1.516  33 

German  Enterprise  B 

3,406 

889 

77,589  95 

77,589  95 

A. ,  Philadelphia,  .  . 

s. 

9 

Nov. . 

1889 

Gurney  B.  &  L.  A 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

17 

Dec. . 

1889 

1574 

53 

19. 765  44 

17,811  50 

1,953  94 

GeinB.  &L.  A.,  Phila 

delphia . 

George  W  Hyde  S.  F 

s. 

1 

Dec. . 

1889 

514 

27 

10,109  00 

9,844  84 

264  16 

L.  &  B.  A. .  Phlladel 
phia . 

s. 

15 

593 

109 

15,098  11 

9,347  98 

5,750  13 

German  B.  &  L.  A 
No.  2,  Altoona,  .  .  . 

T. 

5 

Dec. . 

1889 

1,275 

710 

27,808  87 

27.688  23 

120  64 

I 

46,605? 

12, 230i 

81,220,479  67 

$1,173,478  27 

*47,001  40 

Off.  Doc.]  Statistics— Building  and  Loan  Associations. 
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Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock 

Current  expenses. 

<a> 

CD 

CQ 

d 

«’ 

a 

d 

be 

d 

£ 

D 

CD 

d 

2 

IVISIOX  OF 

ai 

1 

® 

<3> 

£ 

p* 

ASSETS. 

X 

d 

Sundries 

11. 

12. 

IS. 

« 

15. 

— 

IT. 

*9. 238  58 

*209  25 

*41.592  42 

$6 , 696  66 

*40  875  00 

$81  40 

*636  02 

3.062  65 

352  86 

37.407  44 

911  64 

36,432  00 

975  44 

10.324  40 

644  74 

70.294  86 

*18.000  00 

68,200  00 

596  31 

1 . 498  55 

14.231  34 

262  69 

84,200  01 

19.652  56 

79,600  00 

3.797  73 

806  28 

2. 776  91 

214  00 

98.208  24 

25. 815  00 

64.875  24 

*32.625  00 

708  00 

250  30 

118.479  71 

14.070  84 

117.200  00 

1.279  71 

4.642  60 

438  79 

26.458  48 

3,419  05 

20. 700  00 

2.000  00 

2  195  10 

1.563  38 

8.604  85 

607  09 

231,261  53 

27.077  50 

210.000  00 

3.395  44 

17.866  09 

*500  00 

34.802  37 

3  627  69 

16.390  00 

18.053  40 

358  97 

38,634  83 

817  24 

145.905  22 

19.168  42 

143.582  58 

. 

2.322  64 

24,130  00 

1,094  68 

174,186  13 

34,663  78 

170.100  00 

3.342  95 

743  18 

28. 155  54 

436  50 

58.676  97 

*7. 000  00 

56,175  00 

2.501  97 

. 

6.86S  76 

87  00 

30.225  37 

5.476  39 

27.126  04 

2. 139  01 

960  32 

1.932  91 

427  00 

61.701  46 

5.824  76 

60.800  00 

14  51 

886  95 

19,772  17 

352  47 

142.832  23 

00 

CO 

137.800  00 

4.149  10 

883  13 

1.730  92 

338  00 

13.614  89 

1.000  00 

11.400  00 

508  39 

1.706  50 

4.000  00 

300  00 

64.359  15 

3.953  16 

60. 450  00 

89  33 

3.819  82 

4.958  95 

327  87 

79.229  81 

13.672  62 

73.600  00 

4.522  22 

1.107  59 

10.656  61 

359  05 

86.050  53 

15. 155  42 

84.600  00 

1.143  60 

306  93 

35.912  57 

501  05 

152.522  71 

25. 319  30 

151.400  00 

54  52 

1.068  19 

17.505  58 

274  25 

137,078  01 

20.453  00 

126.800  00 

8.782  78 

1.495  23 

18.482  97 

315  00 

60.569  20 

8,631  93 

57. 600  00 

1 , 516  33 

1 . 452  87 

41.924  94 

648  60 

111.539  73 

17,855  51 

111,152  00 

387  73 

4.726  69 

221  60 

48.251  96 

8.870  32 

45.350  00 

1,952  94 

948  02 

70  00 

300  18 

6.275  52 

92  52 

5.900  00  1 

264  16 

111  36 

3.177  00 

261  50 

27,834  08 

3.980  47 

27.800  00 

5.750  13 

283  95 

6. 539  85 

404  10 

142.526  51 

49,444  50 

142.000  00  | 

120  64 

405  87 

*322, 070  62 

*10,845  81 

*2.286.084  54 

*383.489  82 

*2.141.907  86  | 

*56,021  35 

*47,001  40 

*41.157  93 

Estimated. 
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Office  number. 

Name  and  Location. 

Serial  or  terminating. 

Age  of  association  in  years. 

Date  of  latest  report. 

Total  number  of  shares. 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on. 

Cash  receipts. 

Cash  expenditures. 

S 

' c 
c 
a> 

•c 

c 

JZ 

00 

ej 

H. 

1 

i. 

Homestead  B.  &  L.  A. 
No.  4,  Reading . 

2. 

T. 

3. 

9 

4. 

April.  1889 

5. 

1,1384 

6‘. 

253 

822.071  04 

3. 

821,564  26 

9. 

$506  7$. 

2 

Huntingdon  Valiev  B.  A. 

S. 

19 

Dec..  1889 

1.405 

3964 

20,349  43 

19.S09  39 

540  04 

3 

Home  Seekers  B.&  L.  A. , 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

6 

Feb..  1889 

892 

281 

23. 673  86 

23,673  86 

4 

Hanover  B.  &  L.  A.  No. 

6.  series  D.  Hanover, 
York  county . 

T. 

1 

Mar..  1890 

1.000 

133 

27.494  35 

27.265  39 

228  96 

5 

Home  B.  S.  A. ,  Frankford. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

20 

Feb.,  1890 

i.tm 

2621 

27.542  22 

17.979  29 

9,562  93 

6 

Householders'  B.  &  L.  A. . 
Philadelphia . 

S. 

15 

July,  ,‘1889 

1.5014 

245 

42.390  84 

34,271  85 

8.118  99 

7 

Hope  S.  &  B  A.,  Allen¬ 
town  . 

T. 

April.|1889 

530 

407 

19,464  07 

18.900  16 

563  91 

8 

Home  Security  B.  &  L. 
A..  McKeesport . 

s. 

3 

Feb..  1890 

1.526 

207 

42, 548  93 

40.628  93 

1 . 920  00- 

9 

Harris  B.  &  L.  A.,  Har¬ 
risburg . 

s. 

3 

May.  1889 

1 . 922 

315 

49.345  86 

49.234  60 

111  26 

10 

Home  B.  &  L.  A..  Sha- 
mokin . 

2 

Mar.  1890 

1.774 

251 

30.012  08 

29, 360  04 

652  04 

11 

Home  B.  &  L.  A..  Phila¬ 
delphia,  . 

s. 

19 

Dec..  1889 

1,683 

432 

35.656  34 

31,520  07 

4. 136  27 

12 

Home  B.  A  ,  Catasauqua. 

s. 

1889 

1.3941 

239 

26.808  04 

26.808  04 

13 

Homestead  B.  &  S  A.. 
Lebanon . 

S. 

7 

Dec..  1889 

2,805 

900 

53.614  22 

53.028  44 

585  78’ 

14 

Hancock  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Fremont . 

s. 

4 

Jan.  ,  1890 

1.7011 

2674 

44.489  11 

44.336  56 

152  55 

15 

Homestead  B.  A  S.A.No. 

2.  Reading . 

T 

13 

April.  1889 

1.057 

514 

48.015  67 

46.274  28 

1.741  39 

16 

Homestead  B.  &S.  A. No. 
3,  Reading . 

T. 

9 

April.  1889 

9414 

267 

29. 439  01 

28.301  17 

1 . 137  84 

17 

H.  C.  Wolf  B.  &  L.  A. 
Pittsburgh . 

s. 

3 

Nov. ,  1889 

1.073 

1324 

18,590  72 

IS. 517  38 

73  34- 

18 

Hugh  Deehan  B.  &  L.  A. . 
Philadelphia . 

T. 

9 

Sept. .  1889 

465 

3611 

1 1 . 520  36 

11.472  49 

47  87 

19 

Home  B.  &  L.  A.,  Sha- 
mokin . 

2 

Mar..  1890 

1 . 774 

251 

30.012  08 

29.360  04 

652  04 

20 

Home  B.  &  L.  A.,  Ches¬ 
ter . 

T. 

8 

April.  1889 

920 

585 

28. 115  54 

27,046  49 

169  05 

21 

Home  Builders'  B.  &  L. 

A.,  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 
Hope  B.  &  L.  A. .  Al¬ 
toona . 

S. 

4 

May.  1889 

1 . 593 

326 

35.032  26 

33, 996  01 

1.036  25 

22 

s. 

5 

July,  1889 

2,472 

746 

53.683  34 

53.181  07 

502  27 

23 

Hermann  B.  A.  No.  4. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

6 

June.  1889 

080 

1S3 

22.728  33 

22.469  83 

258  56 

24 

Hand-in-Hand  B.  A. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

T 

April.  1889 

1.120 

362 

23. 159  25 

18,232  58 

4,920  67 

25 

Haverford  B.  &  L.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

20 

May.  1889 

2,137 

552 

53,630  12 

44,663  95 

8.966  1  7 

26 

Hancock  B.  A..  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

10 

Sept. .  1889 

3.580 

1.194 

129.228  88 

129. 193  52 

35  36 

27 

HorneB.  A..  York  (three 
series  combined),  .  .  . 

s. 

3 

July.  1889 

919 

349 

25.530  52 

244  91 

28 

Hazel  L.  &  B.  A..  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

IT 

June.  1889 

650 

105 

16.697  06 

13,776  75 

2,920  31 

29 

Homestead  B.  &  L.  A., 
Germantown,  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

T. 

11 

Mar..  1690 

1 , 249 

1.008 

21,064  91 

9.016  24 

12.048  67 

30 

Home  B.  &  L.  A..  Orbi- 
sonia . 

1 

May,  1890 

437 

27 

5,610  65 

5.610  65 

31 

Handel  &  Haydn  B.  &  L. 

A..  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 
Hatboro’  B.  &  L.  A.,  se¬ 
ries  six.  Hatboro'.  . 

s. 

10 

Nov. ,  1889 

1.834 

65,064  10 

59.431  96 

5.632  14 

32 

T. 

2 

May.  1889 

644 

69 

5.834  44 

5. 789  89 

44  55 

33 

Hatboro’  B.  &  LA,  se¬ 
ries  tire.  Hatboro'.  .  . 

T. 

5 

May.  1889 

192 

644 

1.570  07 

1,467  35 

102  72 

34 

Hatboro’  B.  &  L.  A.,  se¬ 
ries  four.  Hatboro’, 

T. 

10? 

May.  1889 

83 

83 

1.027  42 

1.027  00 

42 

35 

Home  B.  A..  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

S. 

21 

Out. .  1889 

1 . 009 

2541 

36.284  01 

30,284  61 

Off.  Doc.]  Statistics— Building  and  Loan  Associations. 


C.  41 


Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

X 

V 

£ 

a 

X 

a> 

c 

o 

E- 

o 

Total  assets 

X 

cS 

SL 

o 

rH 

D 

X 

SB 

VISION  OF 

6 

as 

■A 

0) 

cB 

(D 

cs 

T  1 '  ' 

Assets. 

'o5 

SB 

O 

Sundries. 

i  ll 

10. 

11. 

12. 

IS. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

$4,069  48 

$222  50 

$141,530  89 

$43, 891  64 

$125,284  86 

$14,750  00 

$506  78 

$989  25 

7,949  43 

250  51 

40,282  04 

6.316  55 

39,650  00 

540  04 

92  00 

6.114  59 

249  85 

56,604  41 

7 , 533  66 

56.200  00 

404  41 

800  15 

214  74 

26,828  96 

1  31 

26,600  00 

228  96 

3.610  37 

318  92 

62,382  50 

13.460  44 

52,550  00 

9.562  93 

269  57 

14,317  47 

467  00 

63,518  99 

9,178  20 

51.700  00 

3.700  00 

S,  118  99 

263  84 

86,559  91 

18,598  21 

82, 150  00 

3,675  00 

563  91 

171  00 

11,007  31 

821  43 

43.505  94 

3,092  44 

41,400  00 

1.920  00 

185  94 

5. 790  86 

399  25 

63,364  26 

9,676  26 

63,000  00 

111  26 

253  00 

3.673  57 

392  00 

51,364  72 

4.258  40 

50, 200  00 

652  04 

512  68 

3.856  07 

490  90 

96. 144  16 

18.340  44 

86,000  00 

4,819  66 

4, 136  27 

1.188  28 

4.996  36 

275  00 

47,923  10 

3,627  34 

47,800  00 

123  10 

14,775  62 

430  02 

183,833  78 

56, 345  78 

180, 200  00 

. 

585  78 

3.048  00 

28.827  09 

329  85 

60.593  27 

2.280  00 

53.500  00 

6,200  00 

152  55 

740  72 

. 

192  00 

288. 459  33 

1 12, 700  00 

252,093  69 

31,500  00 

1.741  39 

3,124  25 

2  655  21 

235  00 

152,112  38 

50.407  32 

135.719  04 

11,000  00 

1 . 137  84 

4 . 255  50 

11,827  00 

124  25 

50.233  48 

1,708  56 

37. 400  00 

. 

73  34 

12,760  14 

5.054  55 

202  94 

70.427  58 

22.203  75 

70.300  00 

47  87 

79  71 

3.673  57 

392  00 

51.364  72 

4.612  40 

50.200  00 

652  04 

512  68 

11.619.84 

441  71 

122,361  38 

34,040  00 

117,000  00 

1.371  63 

169  05 

3.820  70 

9,655  87 

590  14 

67.024  00 

5.819  42 

65, 150  00 

1,036  25 

837  75 

5  871  82 

594  40 

152.115  30 

26,151  56 

149.200  00 

502  27 

2,413  03 

15,762  66 

301  37 

39,998  00 

4,998  00 

39,000  00 

258  56 

739  44 

12  096  63 

335  95 

77.997  01 

13.084  85 

'  72. 400  00 

4,926  67 

670  34 

15.309  58 

347  10 

120,757  34 

22,849  84 

110.300  00 

8.966  17 

1,491  17 

41,179  52 

614  00 

240.478  66 

47,424  06 

238,800  00 

35  36 

1.643  30 

6.747  31 

275  70 

48,414  98 

3,022  57 

48. 170  07 

241  91 

6.791  18 

232  18 

30.094  11 

6,654  21 

20.819  38 

6,226  68 

2,920  31 

127  74 

628  27 

388  50 

125,045  30 

32,665  84  t 

100,800  00 

12,048  67 

12. 196  63 

. 

210  65 

5,450  00 

200  00 

5.400  00 

50  00 

11.010  66 

669  56 

137.249  31 

37,800  71 

128.600  00 

2,350  57 

5.632  14 

666  60 

354  45 

49  65  | 

9. 136  09 

731  17 

6.900  00 

1.881  81 

44  55 

309  73 

295  50 

31  00 

6,625  65 

881  23 

6, 450  00 

102  72 

72  93 

. 

25  00 

8.338  83 

3,023  83 

8.190  00 

42 

148  41 

10.171  74 

276  37 

60.056  02 

11,092  88 

59,900  00 

156  03 

42  C.  Department  of  Internal  Affairs.  [No.  12, 


o 

C 

i» 

B 

Name  and  Location. 

fci 

c 

0) 

o 

C3 

’£7 

O 

tti 

Age  of  association  in  years. 

Date  of  latest  report. 

Total  number  of  shares. 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on. 

Cash  receipts. 

Cash  expenditures. 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year. 

H. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

.9. 

36 

Harp  B.  &  L.  A..  Phila- 

delphia . 

S. 

(i 

Oct. , 

1889 

79Si 

637 

$15,-981  15 

815,620  03 

$355  12 

37 

Home  Makers'  B.  &  L.  A. 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

6 

Dec. . 

1889 

2,4375 

700 

54,653  88 

54, 653  88 

38 

Home  B.  &  L.  A..  Lan- 

caster . 

s. 

1 

Oct. . 

1889 

1.713 

79 

*22,000  00 

*18.613  58 

3,386  42 

39 

Hermann  B  &  L.  A.  No. 

1.  Philadelphia . 

s. 

12 

May, 

1890 

1.3374 

4421 

58.782  11 

58, 175  49 

606  62 

52. 302 

15,7054 

$ 1.278, 901  84 

$1,206,993  64 

$71,968  20 

♦Estimated. 


I. 

1 

Ivy  B.  A..  Philadelphia, 

s. 

May,  1889 

2 

Industrial  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Pittsburgh . 

s. 

1 

Mar. 

1889 

3 

Invincible  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

1 

Nov. 

1889 

4 

Investment  B.  &  L.  A 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

23 

Mar. 

1890 

5 

Ironsides  B.  &  L.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

19 

Dec. 

1888 

6 

Industrial  B.  &  L.  A.. 
South  Bethlehem,  .  .  . 

T. 

9 

Dec*. 

1889 

7 

Investors  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

12 

Mar..  1889 

8 

Indian  Queen  B.  A..  Falls 
of  Schuylkill,  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

s. 

5 

Sept. .  1889 

9 

Improved  Washington  B. 

&  L.  A . . 

T. 

I 

•Ian. . 

1890 

10 

Ironworkers’  B.  A.. Ches¬ 
ter . 

s. 

9 

Dec. 

1888 

7484 

2084 

$13,574  07 

$13,067  95 

$506  12 

5. 000 

581 

63,357  99 

56.512  65 

6,845  34 

456 

294 

6,876  31 

6,872  96 

3  35 

2.126 

708 

63,088  72 

57.443  49 

5,645  23 

421 

881 

23,289  33 

21,722  72 

1,566  61 

707 

640 

*25, 155  49 

*25,000  00 

155  49 

5714 

119 

12.750  04 

11,680  13 

1,069  91 

2,464 

416 

43,920  10 

43,284  33 

635  77 

6.464 

229 

27,515  93 

25.899  08 

1,616  85 

1,124 

454 

*20,000  00 

*19,884  65 

115  35 

20,082 

3,473* 

$299,527  9S 

$281,367  96 

$18. 160  02 

♦Estimated. 


Off.  Dog.]  Statistics — Building  and  Loan  Associations. 


C.  43 


Da  Id  withdrawals  and  matured 
j  stock. 

X 

X 

y 

c 

© 

u 

6 

X 

0) 

X 

X 

3 

3 

43 

X 

a 

3 

I) 

x" 

c 

I  VISION  OF 

© 

d 

X 

3 

© 

ASSETS. 

X 

«" 

V 

im 

c 

10. 

n. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

in. 

17. 

$0,236  03 

$288  00 

$33.  742  27 

*4,376  29 

$32, 250  00 

$355  12 

$1,137  15 

15.610  88 

493  00 

152,191  72. 

22,111  86 

152.000  00 

. 

191  72 

432  75 

305  76 

•  19.594  83 

505  53 

15.600  00 

3.386  42 

608  41 

80,224  99 

674  29 

52,991  23 

7.253  88 

50,296  69 

$1,450  00 

606  62 

637  92 

$332,998  38 

$13,416  33 

$3, 146, 696  45 

$669,920  43 

$2,929,173  73 

$88, 925  35 

$71,968  20 

$56,629  17 

$5, 194  50 

$285  25 

$42,324  26 

$9, 184  56 

$41,700  00 

$506  12 

$118  14 

2.248  45 

1.169  20 

58. 495  34 

2,196  72 

51 , 650  00 

6,845  34 

314  52 

355  24 

6,222  60 

153  70 

5.900  00 

3  35 

319  25 

15,280  64 

562  85 

148,631  24 

32.157  64 

142,100  00 

5,645  23 

886  01 

14,287  85 

246  05 

19.359  30 

3.648  30 

17.625  00 

1 , 566  61 

167  69 

•8.000  00 

*400  00 

128. 155  49 

42,667  45 

128.000  00 

155  49 

8.226  28 

337  15 

35,326  20 

6.536  40 

33.700  00 

1.069  91 

556  29 

10.967  33 

368  00 

84,043  37 

7,749  37 

83,200  00 

635  77 

207  60 

2.584  20 

469  88 

24,660  50 

600  00 

22.845  00 

1,617  85 

197  65 

*4.000  00 

*300  00 

95.521  17 

*20,000  00 

90. 750  00 

$2, 792  63 

115  35 

1,863  19 

$71,098  77 

$4,493  62 

$642. 739  47 

$124,894  14 

$617,470  00 

$2,792  63 

$18,161  02 

$4,315  82 

•Estimated. 


Office  number, 


44  C, 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 


[No.  12. 


,T. 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Name  and  Location. 

ti 

« 

u 

O 

o 

5 

Age  of  association  in  years. 

© 

o> 

72 

© 

© 

£ 

Q 

Total  number  of  shares. 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on. 

a i 

© 

V 

© 

L. 

"x 

cs 

I 

Cash  expenditures. 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

ti. 

T. 

8. 

9. 

Jackson  B.  &  L.  A.,  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

18 

March.  1890 

1.456 

4501 

$30,641  38 

$30,641  38 

Jefferson  B.  &  L.  A.  No.  2, 
Reading . 

T. 

9 

Jan..  1889 

869* 

119 

42.680  18 

39.232  70 

$3,447  48 

John  Bley  B.  &  L.  A  .  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s 

6 

June,  1889 

1.3241 

2601 

24.339  76 

21.675  75 

2,664  01 

Johnstown  B.&  L.  A..  Johns- 

Feb..  1890 

3. 138* 

784* 

38.704  66 

37.565  18 

1 . 139  48 

Jefferson  L.  &  B.  A  .  Altoona. 

s. 

3 

March.  1889 

1 . 468* 

301 

84.835  77 

84.616  79 

218  98 

Joseph  R.  Lyndall  B.  &  L.  A. 
No.  2,  Philadelphia . 

T. 

2 

March.  1889 

94  S 

124 

13.952  70 

13.952  70 

James  B.  Cowden  B.  &  L.  A. . 
Philadelphia . 

S. 

12 

Dec. .  1888 

1.332 

338 

31.481  53 

31.481  53 

Joseph  R. Clausen  B.&  L. A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

11 

March.  1890 

557 

200 

17, 195  90 

16,591  85 

604  05 

Jefferson  B.  &  L,  A.  No.  3, 
Reading . 

T. 

2 

May.  1889 

1.799 

984 

55.374  61 

54.769  17 

605  44 

John  B.  Stetson  B.  A  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

9 

Dec..  1889 

3.179 

1.612 

76,340  08 

68.808  95 

7.531  13 

16.072 

4.2935 

$415,546  57 

$399,366  00 

$16,210  57 

K. 

1 

Keystone  B.  &  L.  A.  No.  2. 
Reading . 

T. 

8 

March.  1889 

736 

183 

$15,972  20 

$15,665  37 

$306  83 

2 

Keystone  B.  &  L.  A.  No.  3, 
Reading . 

T. 

7 

April.  1889 

822* 

2374 

16.110  99 

15,787  40 

323  59 

3 

Keystone  B.  A.,  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

Dec. .  1889 

721 

127* 

13.650  56 

11.017  62 

2,632  94 

4 

Kensington  Workingmen’s  B. 
A.  No.  2,  Philadelphia,  .  . 

S. 

17 

March,  1890 

3, 843 

1 . 251 

146.735  35 

146,709  69 

25  66 

5 

Keystone  B.  &  L.  A.,  York.  . 

S. 

1 

Feb. .  1890 

1,036 

271 

44.889  55 

44  759  55 

130  00 

6 

Keystone  B.  A  L.  A. .  Altoona. 

s. 

11 

March.  1889 

3. 917 

1 . 901 

88. 750  45 

87,078  35 

1.672  10 

7 

Kensington  Hand-in-Hand  B. 
A..  Philadelphia . 

s. 

IT 

April.  1890 

1.345 

432 

46.218  35 

45.195  72 

1.022  63 

8 

Kedron  B.  &  L.  A..  Folsom. 

1 

Jan..  1890 

420 

23 

5,507  31 

5.254  43 

252  88 

9 

Keystone  B.  &  L.  A.  No.  2. 
Sharpsburg . 

2 

Jan.,  1890 

644 

148 

9.594  70 

9, 426  63 

168  07 

10 

Keystone  B.  &  L.  A.,  Wash¬ 
ington . 

1 

April.  1890 

1 , 745. 

143 

29.940  37 

27.897  07 

2,043  30 

11 

Kensington  Industrial  B.  & 
L.  A. .  Philadelphia . 

s. 

6 

March.  1890 

1 . 424 

294* 

29,476  76 

28,120  43 

1.356  33 

12 

Kensington  B,  A..  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

6 

Dec..  1889 

2.291 

608 

51 , 642  45 

50.833  04 

809  41 

13 

Keystone  B.  &  L.  A.,  Wilkes- 
Barre . 

2 

Aug. .  1889 

1.403 

174 

20,717  12 

18.553  54 

2,163  58 

14 

Knickerbocker  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

14 

Feb..  1890 

335 

no 

9.210  60 

8,973  00 

237  60 

20,782} 

5.903* 

$528,416  76 

$515,271  84 

$13. 144  92 

Off.  Doc.]  Statistics — Building  and  Loan  Associations.  C.  45 


1 

Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

Current  expenses. 

Total  assets. 

W 

C 

Si 

si 

Loans. 

[VISION  OF 

0) 

Sj 

00 

0) 

X 

ASSETS. 

"x 

O 

Sundries. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

Id. 

10. 

17. 

*7.640  98 

$250  69 

$93,733  55 

$23,071  66 

$92,750  00 

$983  55. 

4,5(38  91 

219  03 

146.573  90 

52,665  61 

114,507  75: 

$23,380  00 

*3.447  48 

5,238  67 

7.316  82 

358  93 

41,545  89 

7,838  84 

38,473  52 

2,664  01 

408  36 

2.683  27 

61)6  90 

162,283  20 

40.593  56 

158.250  00 

1.139  48 

2,893  72 

7,366  23 

509  85 

61,608  31 

5.692  69 

60.200  00 

218  98 

1,189  33 

2.938  80 

189  90 

25,027  43 

957  48 

24,800  00 

227  43 

1.816  51 

265  02 

68,321  90 

14,854  61 

67,550  00 

771  90 

6.475  35 

236  50 

40,624  05 

8.587  56 

40,000  00 

604  05 

20  00 

10, 782  23 

223  03 

74,014  94 

10.352  19 

25.300  00 

46.850  00 

605  44 

1,259  50 

3.534  40 

255  50 

330,311  63 

95. 726  84 

322. 400  00 

7,531  13 

380  50 

*55,123  50 

$3, 175  00 

$1,044,044  80 

$260,341  04 

$944,231  27 

$70, 230  00 

*16, 210  57 

*13,372  96 

*7.890  69 

*316  00 

*107.343  58 

*26,687  36 

$77,200  00 

*28.000  00 

$306  83 

$1,836  75 

6.290  47 

226  00 

95,209  59 

16,412  77 

67,800  00 

25,000  00 

323  59 

2.086  00 

3.333  62 

185  00 

28,260  14 

2,299  99 

25. 500  00 

2,632  94 

127  20 

55.932  24 

777  45 

251.401  66 

39,864  06 

250, 200  00 

25  66 

1.176  00 

750  00 

428  38 

23.223  68 

619  96 

23,093  68 

130  00 

10.847  22 

788  25 

388, 410  01 

110,483  00 

380,200  00 

1.672  10 

6.537  91 

9.894  68 

259  48 

87.S47  99 

17,966  21 

86.300  00 

1,022  63 

525  36 

374  50 

279  93 

5,067  20 

25  20 

4,600  00 

252  88 

214  32 

2.920  24 

106  39 

14. 968  07 

951  33 

14,800  00 

168  07 

683  68 

410  87 

31,099  80 

1. 114  IS 

28,600  00 

2,043  30 

456  50 

11,997  87 

272  56 

61,057  82 

7,323  13 

58.850  00 

1,356  33 

851  49 

19,190  72 

4:38  32 

88,723  82 

12,200  19 

87.87S  00 

809  41 

36  41 

731  72 

299  25 

37, 195  42 

*4.000  00 

34,800  00 

2. 168  58 

231  84 

1.261  49 

169  00 

25,445  53 

7,013  80 

22,800  00 

2, 000  00 

237  60 

407  93 

$132,099  14 

*4.950  87 

$1,245,254  31 

*246.960  94 

*1.162.021  68 

*55.000  00 

*13.144  92 

*14,487  71 

*  Estimated. 
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46  C. 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 


[No.  12. 


Name  and  Location. 

Serial  or  terminating. 

Age  of  association  in  years. 

Date  of  latest  report. 

* 

CD 

35 

-O 

c 

li 

© 

o 

0> 

£ 

O 

E-. 

35 

U 

K 

£ 

35 

© 

© 

05 

O 

Cash  expenditures. 

o 

S-. 

CO 

cd 

O 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6*. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Lessing  B.  A.,  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

S. 

10 

March,  1890 

2,308 

635 

850,366  96 

$50, 194  28 

$172  68 

Lower  Dublin  B.  A.. 
Bustleton . 

i 

1889 

317 

294 

4,113  77 

3.274  94 

838  83 

Lansdowne  B.  &L.A., 
Lansdowne . 

S. 

1 

Feb.,  1890 

1, 457 

74 

15.912  64 

15.848  17 

64  47 

Lower  Merion  B.  &  L. 
A..  Lower  Merion.  . 

s. 

7 

Feb.,  1890 

1.749 

543 

44.893  94 

44.892  85 

1  09 

Ledger  B.  &L.  A.  No. 
4,  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 

T. 

1 

Dec. ,  1889 

601 

31 

7,773  82 

7.092  30 

681  52 

Laurel  Hill,  Falls  of 
Schuylkill.  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

s. 

20 

Iteb. ,  1839 

1,331 

432 

37,297  18 

35.372  60 

1.924  58 

Logan  B.  &  L.  A.,  Al¬ 
toona . 

s. 

12 

April,  1889 

4.498 

2.004 

154,605  13 

154.605  13 

Lumbermen’s  B.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

15 

March,  1890 

1,5471 

3295 

44,592  13 

41.525  22 

3.066  91 

Lenwood  B.  &  L.  A., 
Lenwood . 

s. 

4 

April,  1890 

309 

55 

6, 449  64 

6.227  19 

222  45 

Liberty  B.  &L.  A. ,No. 
3,  Allegheny  City,  .  . 

6 

Dec. ,  1889 

2,349 

5924 

40,895  72 

39,556  12 

1,339  60 

Logan  L  &  B.  A.,  Al¬ 
toona . 

s. 

13 

April,  1890 

4,478 

2,0264 

92,881  12 

92,881  12 

Ledger  B.  &  L.  A.  No. 
3,  Philadelphia . 

T. 

10 

Dec.,  1889 

570 

2344 

16.700  75 

16.662  92 

37  83 

Leverington  S.  F.  &  L. 
A.  of  Roxborough, 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

23 

March.  1890 

555 

1364 

10, 329  28 

10.276  23 

53  05 

Liberal  B.  A.,  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

1 

Jan. ,  1890 

1,386 

74 

17.864  16 

17.864  16 

23.5054 

7,2274 

$544,676  24 

$536. 273  23 

$8,403  01 

M 

1 

Mutual  B.  &  L.  A. .  Du 
Bois . 

S. 

3 

Mav, 

1889 

1.025 

184 

$15,524  49 

$14,225  75 

$1,298  74 

•> 

Mutual  B.  &  L.  A., 
Erie . 

s. 

2 

.Tan. . 

1889 

*200 

lli 

5,517  60 

3.629  18 

1.888  42 

3 

Malvern  and  Duffryn 
B.  &  L.  A., Malvern. 

s. 

2 

Dec. . 

1889 

735 

118 

IS, 149  97 

18,112  82 

37  15 

4 

Mechanics'  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Butler . 

1 

Feb.. 

1890 

793 

102 

12,930  97 

12,760  35 

170  62 

5 

Modern  B.  &  L.  A., 
Pittsburgh . 

1 

March.  1889 

4.686 

363 

81,782  38 

80, 842  08 

940  30 

6 

Mutual  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Franklin, . 

3 

June. 

1889 

1 , 666 

374 

25. 855  55 

24.867  62 

9S7  93 

7 

Miners ville B.  &L.  A., 
Minersville, . 

11 

Jan. . 

1890 

787 

49 

10.309  65 

9.220  23 

1.089  42 

8 

Mt.  Pleasant  B.  A. , 
Mt.  Pleasant . 

s. 

2 

Jan. , 

1890 

1.858 

227 

25,452  32 

22.625  32 

2,827  00 

9 

Mutual  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Washington . 

T. 

3 

Feb., 

1890 

2, 287 

544 

52,371  71 

49.343  08 

3.028  63 

10 

Mauch  Chunk  Home  B. 
&  L.  A. ,  Mauch  Chunk 

1 

Jan., 

1890 

1.500 

81 

18.222  84 

18.222  15 

69 

11 

M  o  d  e  1  B.  &  L.  A. . 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

15 

June. 

1889 

544 

1244 

11.238  05 

8.251  05 

2.987  00 

12 

Multum  in  Parvo  B.  A. , 
Philadelphia . 

T. 

10 

Dec. , 

1889 

751 

416* 

51.325  33 

49,393  63 

1.931  70 

13 

MonumentalB.  L.  &  S. 

A.,  Philadelphia,  .  . 
Mechanics'  B.  A. . 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

34 

June. 

1889 

687 

176* 

14.403  49 

13.066  17 

1.337  32 

14 

T. 

1 

Jan., 

1890 

1.5421 

102 

24.491  38 

24.491  38 

15 

Merchants'  &  Mechan¬ 
ics'  B,  &  L.  A.  Phila. , 

s. 

8 

Feb. , 

1890 

<592 

186 

15.492  76 

10.901  02 

4  491  74 
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Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

Current  expenses. 

Total  assets. 

» 

Si 

IS 

E-I 

E 

CD 

Si 

O 

>1  VISION'  OF 

6 

X 

0) 

eg 

ASSETS. 

■a 

X 

O 

Sundries, 

10 

11. 

12. 

13. 

u. 

15. 

in. 

17. 

$5,732  74 

*575  53 

*87,523  49 

*13,495  52 

$86, 565  68 

$172  68 

$785  13 

542  22 

74  00 

6, 739  60 

201  10 

5,900  00 

838  83 

77 

563  05 

485  12 

15, 147  13 

217  05 

14,800  00 

64  47 

282  66 

4,046  23 

348  53 

112,736  00 

22.833  00 

108,000  00 

1  09 

4,134  91 

391  09 

450  61 

7,135  10 

* 

6.250  00 

681  52 

203  58 

22,894  85 

265  05 

88,018  54 

15,059  42 

80  400  00 

1,924  58 

293  96 

98,2(52  1  5 

796  25 

408,248  90 

112,679  87 

400,800  00 

$6,000  00 

1,448  90' 

13,989  92 

589  02 

103,233  41 

19,080  54 

06,650  00 

31,000  00 

3,066  91 

2,516  50 

409  80 

126  75 

11,565  98 

909  38 

11,000  00 

222  45 

343  53 

10,990  51 

•  215  61 

60,619  61 

6, 160  29 

59,250  00 

1 , 339  61 

30  00 

26,033  25 

908  45 

413.281  15 

112,593  35 

411,600  00 

1,681  15 

1 , 920  00 

242  92 

93,568  07 

25, 165  50 

93,011  00 

37  83 

519  24 

3,545  48 

330  75 

27.615  36 

3, 706  93 

27,300  00 

53  05 

262  31 

1.527  83 

710  14 

15,797  06 

293  95 

14,800  00 

997  06 

$197,509  72 

*6,119  33 

*1.451,829  40 

*332,995  90 

$1,392,926  68 

*37,000  00 

*8. 403  02 

*13,499  70 

♦Deficit  of  $78. 13  after  crossing  off  outfit  inventory. 


*1,120  16 

*232  28 

*35,278  74 

*4,051  68 

*32, 800  00 

$700  00 

*1,298  74 

*480  00 

1.250  81 

52  00 

4. 183  75 

166  85 

2,191  19 

1,888,42 

104  14 

426  07 

114  34 

23,974  14 

780  34 

23,600  00 

37  15 

336  99 

726  75 

139  60 

10,642  20 

134  81 

10,200  00 

170  62 

271  58 

9,622  84 

1.284  24 

72,000  30 

2,312  20 

71,060  00 

940  30 

5,733  40 

676  59 

67.969  19 

7.131  28 

66.900  00 

987  93 

SI  26 

73  04 

505  85 

11,053  22 

411  18 

9,800  00 

1,089  42 

163  80 

233  00 

495  25 

49,293  00 

1,758  30 

46,000  00 

2,827  00 

466  00 

5,322  80 

441  54 

109,410  72 

11,640  83 

105,422  00 

3.02S  63 

960  09 

561  90 

21,316  65 

*500  00 

16.200  00 

4. 635  00 

69 

480  96 

7,396  23 

188  82 

2S.859  90 

6,765  19 

24,900  00 

2.987  00 

972  90 

2,888  38 

250  80 

127,763  77 

37,587  55 

125,800  00 

1.931  70 

32  07 

5,860  42 

230  25 

37, 100  72 

6.357  72 

35. 250  00  . 

1,337  32 

513  40 

332  44 

200  55 

19,168  26 

350  79 

18.850  00  . 

318  26 

4,000  00 

156  70 

42.005  69 

7, 745  34 

37,200  00  . 

4,591  74 

213  95 

Estimated, 
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o 

ja 

c 

© 

© 

£ 

O 

Name  and  Location. 

Serial  or  terminating. 

Age  of  association  in  years. 

© 

Cm 

X 

© 

O 

© 

M 

1G 

i- 

Mortgage  Security  B.  & 

2. 

3. 

4. 

17 

L.  A. ,  Philadelphia. 
Mutual  Co-operative 

S. 

3 

March,  1890 

18 

B.  A..  Philadelphia. 
Merchants’  and  Sales¬ 
men’s  B.  &  L.  A.. 

S. 

4 

Sept. . 

1889 

10 

Philadelphia,  .... 
Metallic  B.  &  L.  A.. 

s. 

4 

May. 

1889 

*20 

Philadelphia . 

Milton  B.  A.  No.  2. 

s. 

9 

Dec. , 

1889 

21 

Philadelphia,  .... 
Memorial  B.  A. .  Phila- 

s. 

19 

Aug. , 

1888 

22 

delphia . 

Mercantile  B.  &  L.  A., 

s. 

12 

July, 

1889 

28 

Philadelphia . 

Mutual  Friends  B.  &L. 

s. 

7 

March,  1889 

24 

A.,  Philadelphia.  .  . 
Marlborough  B.  &  L. 

s. 

19 

July. 

1889 

25 

A..  Philadelphia.  .  . 
Matthias  W.  Baldwin, 
S.  &  L.  A.,  Philadel- 

s. 

1G 

Feb., 

1890 

2G 

phi  a . 

Michael  Davltt  B.  &  L. 

s. 

8 

Jan. , 

1889 

27 

A. .  Philadelphia,  .  . 
Mutual  Benefit  B.  &  L. 

s. 

5 

May, 

1889 

26 

A..  Philadelphia.  .  . 
Miller  B.  &  L.  A.. 

s. 

12 

Sept. , 

1889 

20 

Philadelphia . 

Mutual  S.  F.  &  I.,  A., 

s. 

12 

Dec. , 

1889 

80 

Pittsburgh . 

Merchants’  B.&L.  A.. 

i 

June, 

1888 

31 

Maucli  Chunk . 

Mutual  B.  &  L.  A.. 

T. 

9 

June, 

1889 

82 

McDonald . 

Merchants’  &  Meehan- 

T. 

o 

Aug., 

1889 

33 

ics’  B.  A.,  Bristol,  . 
Morton  B.  &  L.  A., 

s. 

4 

Nov. , 

1889 

84 

Morton . 

McKeesport  B.  &  L.  A. , 

s. 

Sept. . 

1889 

85 

McKeesport . 

McKee’s  Rocks  B.  &  L. 

s. 

2 

June, 

1889 

3G 

A.,  McKee’s  Rocks,. 
Mantua  B.  A.,  Phila- 

s. 

5 

April, 

1890 

37 

delphia . 

Moon  B.  &  L.  A., 

1889 

38 

Pittsburgh . 

Mechanicsburg  B.  &L. 

T. 

4 

Sept.. 

1889 

80 

A..  Mechanicsburg,. 
Meadow  Brook  B.  &L. 

T. 

2 

June, 

1889 

40 

A. ,  Meadow  Brook,  . 
Mutual  B.  &  L.  A., 

1 

Nov. , 

1889 

41 

Altoona . 

Mutual  L.  &  B.  A.. 

) 

Nov. . 

1889 

42 

Allentown, . 

Middletown  B.&L. A.. 

1 

Nov. , 

1889 

43 

Middletown . 

Mechanics’  B.  &L.A. . 

8 

Dec. . 

1889 

44 

Pittsburgh . 

Mechanics’  Mutual  L.  & 

s. 

i 

Feb., 

1890 

B.  A,,  Morrisville,  . 

J  an . , 

1890 

1  Total  number  of  shares. 

1 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on. 

a 

© 

© 

X 

O 

Cash  expenditures. 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

«s. 

.9. 

742 

1044 

814,281  37 

$14,281  37 

1.6941 

409} 

46,189  16 

35,098  95 

$11,090  21 

1 . 0941 

227 

41,570  44 

41,508  24 

62  20 

1 , 522 

320 

29,827  29 

29,488  03 

339  26 

489 

1371 

14,543  77 

11.S39  69 

2. 704  08 

1.076 

312 

24,902  57 

24,561  37 

341  20 

3,5501 

593 

62,398  61 

60,455  72 

1.942  89 

l.mu 

2924 

26,121  22 

23,510  43 

2,610  79 

1, 626} 

3424 

72,364.86 

60,876  63 

11,488  23 

970 

333 

19,601  12 

18,114  50 

1,486  62 

2,905 

527 

51,298  42 

43,187  41 

8,111  01 

2.006} 

4G0 

46,787  S5 

35.706  17 

11,081  6S 

9244 

183 

20,964  91 

19,657  03 

1,307  S8 

*1,000 

129 

30,140  20 

27.81S  31 

2,321  89 

614 

492 

*20.000  00 

*19,940  46 

59  54 

821 

68 

*8,000  00 

*7,178  41 

821  59 

1,042 

273 

15, 969  54 

15,969  54 

757 

144 

15,587  07 

15,368  73 

21S  34 

2,007 

241 

33,821  03 

33,079  57 

741  46 

2.43G 

690 

44,830  93 

40,789  13 

4,041  80 

3.714 

9244 

74.416  86 

70,404  84 

4,012  02 

747 

633 

18,000  00 

16,300  00 

1.700  00 

1.035 

284 

16,939  24 

16,050  00 

889  24 

1,918 

169 

24,973  41 

24,973  41 

862 

59 

13, 337  34 

12,387  00 

950  34 

1,501 

86 

20, 469  64 

19,000  00 

1,469  64 

742 

368 

11.508  82 

1 1 . 472  39 

36'  43 

1.689 

125 

27, 778  64 

27,754  13 

24  51 

465 

264 

5,652  53 

5,617  83 

34  70 

60,881 

12.013 

$1,235,345  33 

$1,142,341  12 

$93,004  21 

*Estimated. 
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Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

Current  expenses. 

Total  assets. 

7 3 

a 

"2 

s3 

o 

Eh 

00 

a 

flS 

c 

Division  o 

6 

S3 

*3 

93 

V 

£ 

£ 

f  ASSETS. 

23 

3 

o 

Sundries. 

1  II 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 

17. 

$2, 402  95 

$143  65 

$21,341  90 

$1,221  54 

$20,925  00 

$416  90 

1.583  10 

210  79 

93,677  41 

12,182  64 

81,880  00 

$11,090  21 

707  20 

1,913  77 

337  85 

44,572  57 

4,165  46 

42. 950  00 

62  20 

1.560  37 

4.228  90 

359  13 

65,504  31 

9.476  SI 

64,000  00 

j  339  26 

1 . 165  05 

3.738  69 

249  00 

31.259  36 

6,983  91 

27, 500  00 

1  2.704  03 

1,055  28 

i . 465  07 

223  80 

63,474  25 

12.228  75 

62, 400  00 

‘  341  20 

733  05 

10  813  23 

714  59 

128,502  69 

17,730  69 

121,450  00 

$3,900  00 

1.942  89 

1,209  80 

0.887  13 

390  80 

61.5.50  04 

10,007  04 

58,450  00 

2.610  79 

489  25 

19.577  22 

293  10 

98.725  35 

15,374  42 

75, 740  30 

10,225  00 

11.488  23 

1,271  82 

244  45 

68.082  26 

16, 628  73 

66. 550  00 

1 , 486  62 

45  64 

10.338  41 

383  20 

123, 536  01 

15.131  13 

110,600  00 

2. 930  00 

8, 111  01 

1,895  00 

8.049  05 

452  85 

105.825  55 

20,131  75 

92,834  00 

11.081  6S 

1 . 909  S7 

4. 753  08 

204  00 

38,418  57 

4.694  57 

36,550  00 

1.307  88 

560  69 

1.942  15 

1,007  75 

28,620  89 

646  95 

25, 900  00 

2,321  89 

399  00 

•3.000  00 

273  40 

98.948  31 

32,027  97 

98.400  00 

59  54 

488  77 

134  96 

280  99 

23.283  56 

4,033  10 

•15,000  00 

821  59 

7.461  97 

480  96 

280  00 

54,821  39 

*5,794  00 

54.800  00 

21  39 

5. 109  01 

165  00 

29.297  59 

2,863  36 

28.615  00 

) 

218  34 

464  25 

«.  446  77 

854  80 

49,221  64 

3,233  66 

48.200  00 

741  46 

280  18 

9.410  81 

571  20 

98,241  80 

7,772  55 

89, 700  00 

! 

4.041  80 

4. 500  00 

15.000  00 

324  00 

193, 134  29 

29,897  67 

186. 700  00 

4,012  02 

2.  422  27 

124  00 

65. 158  53 

8,816  60 

63.300  00 

.  .  . 

1,700  00 

158  53 

41  25 

1.250  00 

43,489  24 

6, 706  80 

42.600  00 

889  24 

529  41 

34,662  98 

1,342  00 

33.800  00 

862  98 

1.056  75 

495  25 

13.018  44 

129  30 

11,800  00 

950  34 

268  10 

578  85 

18.795  64 

374  64 

17, 200  00 

.  .  1 

1.469  64 

126  00 

3.853  08 

162  97 

73,636  43 

14.098  00 

73.600  CO 

2, 400  00 

748  33 

25,024  51 

621  86 

25,000  00 

24  51 

317  00 

5,334  70 

•10  00 

5.300  00 

34  70 

$181,611  44 

$17,700  37 

$2,459,180  46 

$352,020  36 

$2,307,917  49 

522,390  00 

593,004  21  $ 

35.868  76 

“Estimated. 
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Name  and  Location. 
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a 
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o 
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© 

a 
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.o 
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O 

J3 

a 

u 

fcf) 

S3 

o 
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CO 

cn 

O 

m 

< 

Q 

iH 

z 

O 

o 

O 

N. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 

1 

Northwest  B.  A  L.  A.. 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

5 

Feb. . 

1890 

754 

1341 

824.344  50 

§24.320  61 

§23  89 

2 

Northern  Liberties  B. 

&  L.  A. ,  Philadelphia. 

s. 

17 

Feb.. 

1890 

2.147 

5601 

62.158  51 

62, 142  86 

15  65 

3 

New  Sylvania  B.  A  L.  A. , 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

1 

Oct. . 

1889 

5271 

231 

6. 480  92 

5,752  25 

728  67 

4 

New  Concordia  B.  A  . 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

4 

Oct. . 

1889 

2.199 

392 

32.000  00 

24,398  84 

7,601  16 

5 

Nicetown  B  A  L.  A.. 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

i 

151 

6 

1 . 493  05 

1.413  12 

79  93 

6 

Northwestern  B.  A  L.  A . . 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

2 

Oct. . 

1889 

617 

671 

11,004  28 

10,800  11 

804  17 

7 

North  American  B.A  L. 

A..  Philadelphia.  .  . 

s. 

6 

Dec. . 

1889 

677 

1431 

21.105  73 

19,079  94 

2,025  79 

8 

Norris  Square  B.  A  L.  A. . 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

20 

Jan. . 

1890 

2.328 

707 

76. 768  52 

73.900  00 

2.868  52 

9 

Neversink  B  A  S.  A. 

No.  2.  Reading.  .  .  . 

T. 

9 

April. 

1889 

5191 

86 

24.335  61 

24.265  91 

69  70 

10 

National  B.  &  S.  A.  No. 

2.  Reading . 

T. 

1 

Nov. . 

1889 

2,210 

1721 

52,052  01 

52,052  01 

11 

Northeast  B  &  S.  A.. 

Reading . 

T. 

5 

Feb. . 

1889 

700 

1521 

31,906  95 

31,879  08 

27  87 

12 

Northwest  B.  A  S.  A.. 

Reading . 

T. 

7 

Aug. . 

1889 

707 

1141 

18.993  16 

18.016  32 

976  84 

13 

Neversink  B  AS.  A.  No. 

3,  Reading . 

T. 

6 

July. 

1889 

5651 

106 

21,475  52 

21,007  46 

468  06 

14 

National  Premium  B.  A 

L.  A.  No.  3.  Allegheny 
City,  . 

3 

Feb. . 

1890 

1 . 069 

2903 

30.415  90 

30,415  90 

15 

Newtown  B.  A  L.  A.. 

Newtown . 

s. 

1 

.1  une. 

1889 

441 

71 

6.886  90 

6.664  53 

222  3T 

16 

New  Brighton  B  A  L. 

A.,  New  Brighton,  .  . 

s. 

2 

Dec. . 

1889 

3,633 

511 

76.000  00 

76,000  00 

37 

Natural  Gas  B.  A  L.A.. 

Allegheny  City, 

s. 

4 

Feb.. 

1890 

1.159 

190 

*18,427  09 

*15,000  00 

3,427  09 

18 

Northeastern  B.  A.. 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

1 

May. 

1S89 

746 

33 

9. 299  52 

7,226  01 

2.073  51 

19 

National  S.  F.  A  B. 

A.  No.  2,  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

s. 

12 

June. 

1889 

1.259 

151 

22,993  72 

22,641  92 

351  80 

20 

North  Philadelphia  B. 

A  L.  A. ,  Philadelphia, 

s. 

3 

April. 

1889 

1.0211 

1431 

15, 769  54 

13.206  20 

2,563  34 

21 

Ninth  Ward  B.  A  L. 

A.  No.  2.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  . 

s. 

13 

Feb. . 

1890 

806 

2161 

15,785  78 

15.092  37 

693  41 

22 

Nationals.  F.  A  B.  A.. 

Philadelphia.  .  .  . 

s. 

29 

Jan. . 

1890 

4,256 

1 . 389 

109,378  39 

105,894  38 

3,484  01 

23 

National  B.  A  L.  A.  No. 

2.  Reading . 

T. 

2 

Nov. . 

1889 

1 . 9931 

248 

35,577  35 

35.401  06 

24 

New  Cumberland  B.  A 

25 

L.  A.,  New  Cumber¬ 
land . 

T. 

2 

July. 

1889 

775 

224 

21.413  62 

20,328  14 

1,085  48 

New  National  B.  A  L. 

A.,  Rochester . 

T. 

5 

May. 

1890 

964 

711 

15.232  71 

15,000  00 

232  71 

26 

New  Enterprise  B  A  L. 

A..  McKeesport,  .  .  . 

s. 

2 

March. 

1890 

1.992 

261 

43,652  63 

42,322  07 

1,330  56 

27 

No.  115  B.  A  L.  A. ,  Phila- 

delphia . 

s. 

l 

Jan. . 

1890 

1.1741 

541 

15,183  14 

12.328  50 

2,854  64 

28 

North  Star  B.  A  L  A.. 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

18 

Dec. . 

1889 

1.972 

499 

39,485  58 

36,689  55 

2. 796  03 

37.904 

7,6581 

$860,221  03 

$823,239  14 

$36,981  89 

*  Estimated. 
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Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 

stock. 

Current  expenses. 

Total  assets. 

Total  gains. 

X 

a 

a 

© 

Division  of 

6 

«a 

03 

X 

© 

© 

as 

Assets. 

JS 

X 

03 

O 

Sundries. 

1 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

1  i7' 

*3.337  00 

$293  05 

*34,664  07 

*2,884  17 

$26,800  00 

*7.500  00 

*23  89 

*340  18 

21,380  05 

304  70 

123,090  85 

22.913  68 

112,100  00 

9,500  00 

15  65 

1,475  20 

405  00 

346  85 

5.520  61 

136  61 

4,605  00 

728  67 

286  94 

13,292  51 

295  00 

92,301  16 

*4,000  00 

78,400  00 

7,601  16 

6,300  00 

57  86 

155  26 

1.279  93 

*155  26 

1,200  00 

79  93 

1,094  25 

295  86 

14,650  81 

490  84 

13,650  00 

804  17 

196  64 

8.447  71 

322  02 

31,092  85 

3,840  85 

28.700  00 

2,025  79 

367  06 

48,851  08 

343  90 

145. 590  97 

25,301  97 

141.475  00 

2,868  52 

1.247  45 

7.228  40 

230  50 

170.429  62 

58,215  17 

142,636  92 

26,550  00 

69  70 

1. 173  00 

495  51 

54,880  25 

6.766  84 

53,850  00 

1.030  25 

2.009  20 

214  00 

105,782  12 

21.777  00 

93,852  00 

10,500  00 

27  87 

1.402  25 

7.944  45 

229  00 

79,001  00 

19,602  18 

55,523  41 

21,000  00 

976  84 

1,500  75 

8,308  91 

253  00 

103,517  61 

22,082  77 

65.537  80 

33,300  00 

468  06 

4,211  75 

14,808  28 

292  28 

29,075  00 

*4.900  00 

*29,075  00 

152  70 

112  83 

9. 472  70 

236  07 

92.250  00 

222  70 

5.034  89 

770  18 

103.473  79 

9,108  74 

102,200  00 

1.273  79 

5. 366  1 4 

*300  00 

42.450  03 

5,294  79 

38,500  00 

3,427  09 

522  94 

194  75 

431  26 

9,089  65 

164  12 

6,600  00 

2,073  51 

416  14 

S.975  26 

1- 

05 

43.254  17 

5,564  59 

35,255  19 

7,239  0C 

351  80 

408  18 

2.902  38 

218  60 

31.533  53 

2.569  91 

28, 750  00 

2,563  34 

220  19 

2.863  77 

187  60 

44,343  10 

8.043  10 

42,686  25 

693  41 

963  44 

52,922  73 

732  27 

313,047  85 

73,396  16 

277,800  00 

21,550  00 

3.484  01 

10,213  84 

3.953  36 

232  00 

78.866  34 

8.718  44 

76,500  00 

176  69 

2. 189  65 

1.432  26 

75  00 

37.060  48 

3. 160  00 

35.840  00 

1,085  48 

135  00 

*3.000  00 

*500  00 

76.626  71 

12,966  71  ( 

76.394  00 

232  71 

15,142  25 

769  13 

52.599  48 

5.119  05 

50,500  00 

1,330  56 

768  92 

1,023  50 

395  00 

14,262  37 

129  14 

10.900  00 

2,854  64 

507  73 

6.923  15 

435  00 

118.497  28 

24. 275  08 

115,650  00 

2, 796  03 

51  25 

*247,051  85 

*9.827  51 

*1,965,454  00 

*371,813  24 

*1,754,130  57 

*137, 139  00 

*36,981  89 

>37 , 202  54 

Estimated. 
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[No.  12, 


s 

c 

£ 

O 

Name  and  Location. 

Serial  or  terminating. 

Age  of  association  in  years. 

Date  of  latest  report. 

Total  number  of  shares. 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on. 

L 

Cash  receipts. 

Cash  expenditures. 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year. 

o. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

T. 

8. 

9. 

1 

Oxford  B.  A.,  Philadel- 

phia . 

S. 

4 

April.  1889 

2,015 

553 

$69,294  28 

*61,680  49 

87,610  79 

2 

Old  Alliance  B.  &  L.  A., 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

11 

April,  1889 

743 

207 

19.669  81 

15.189  51 

4,480  30 

3 

Oakdale  B.  &  L.  A. ,  Phil- 

adelphia . 

s. 

19 

Dec.,  1889 

1,608 

509 

57,977  62 

57.308  17 

669  45 

4 

Our  B.  A.,  Philadelphia. 

s. 

19 

Mar..  1890 

2,240 

603J 

78,749  61 

70,361  01 

8,388  60 

6.006 

1,8723 

*225,691  32 

8204.539  18 

821, 152  14 

P. 

1 

Passyunk  B.  A.,  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

T. 

7 

July.  1889 

2 

Phoenix  B.  &  L.  A..  Phil¬ 
adelphia . 

s. 

11 

Dec. 

1889 

3 

Penn  Square  B.  &  L.  A., 
Philadelphia, . 

s. 

19 

Dec. 

1889 

4 

Powelton  B.  A..  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s 

19 

Jan. , 

1890 

5 

Pequea  B.  &  L.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

8 

June,  1889 

6 

Provident  B.  &  L.  A., 
Altoona . 

s. 

2 

July,  1889 

7 

Peoples  B.  &  L.  A., 
Lebanon . 

s. 

13 

Dec. 

1889 

8 

Provident  B.  &  S.  A.. 
Reading . 

T. 

1 

Feb.,  1889 

9 

Provident  B.  &  S.  A.  No. 

2,  Reading . 

T. 

1 

May.  1889 

10 

Progressive  B.  &  L.  A.. 
York . 

T. 

2 

Mar. 

1889 

11 

People’s  Mutual  B.  &  L. 

A.,  Banksville . 

People’s  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Pittsburgh . 

T. 

6 

Oct. . 

1889 

12 

s. 

61 

Nov. 

1889 

13 

Progressive  Perpetual  B. 
A..  Washington . 

i 

June.  1889 

14 

Parkesburg  B.  &  L.  A., 
Parkesburg . 

s. 

31 

Dec. .  1889 

15 

Provident  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Jersey  Shore . 

} 

Jan. . 

1890 

16 

People’s  B.  &  L.  A., 
Washington . 

s. 

2 

Mar. 

1890 

17 

Provident  B.  &  L.  A., 
Chester . 

s. 

6 

Oct. . 

1889 

18 

Phoenix  B.  A.,  Phoenix- 
ville . 

s. 

9 

Mar. .  1889 

19 

People's  B.  &  L.  A.  No. 

1,  Butler . 

T. 

4 

Jan. . 

1890 

20 

People’s  B.  &  L.  A.  No. 

2,  Butler . 

T. 

3 

Jan. , 

1890 

21 

People's  B.  &  L.  A.  No. 

3,  Butler . 

T. 

2 

Jan., 

1890 

22 

Pennsylvania  B. &  L.  A.. 
Pittsburgh, . 

s. 

1 

Dec. , 

1889 

23 

People’s  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Johnstown . 

S. 

Mar..  1889 

24 

Prosperity  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

9 

Oct. , 

1889 

25 

People’s  B.  A.,  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

s. 

6 

Oct. , 

1889 

26 

Patterson  B.  &  I,  A., 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

2 

Sept. .  1889 

665 

385 

$22,828  68 

820,954  12 

81,874  56 

3,  559 

658 

217,974  45 

217,651  81 

322  64 

2,554 

5561 

54,796  41 

54.508  71 

287  70 

2,953 

697£ 

52,412  43 

49,715  80 

2,696  63 

2.288 

5391 

144,041  11 

143,475  10 

566  01 

1 . 4391 

1841 

43,968  17 

43,571  82 

396  35 

4.253 

1.788 

96, 92S  00 

96,467  08 

460  92 

2,382 

14 

29. 128  00 

19,219  84 

9,908  16 

1,703 

22 

22,267  75 

21,521  36 

746  39 

767 

418 

51,494  79 

50,145  83 

1,348  96 

82 

62 

1,479  20 

1,407  63 

71  57 

4.051 

1.150 

122.303  47 

121.864  06 

439  41 

790 

47 

11,666  33 

9,616  31 

2,050  02 

1,001 

134 

16,804  90 

14.858  34 

946  56 

519 

271 

5,244  59 

5,243  32 

1  27 

1,551 

193 

27.512  36 

26,831  48 

680  88 

887i 

250i 

29,817  75 

27,051  92 

2,765  83 

1,407 

2371 

27,097  26 

25,502  95 

1.594  31 

492 

225 

11,185  07 

9.952  41 

1,232  66 

321 

118 

11,355  75 

11,355  75 

503 

106 

7,227  42 

7,227  42 

4,700 

300 

56,256  11 

56, 140  06 

116  05 

6801 

301 

9,075  65 

8,039  71 

935  94 

1,040 

241 

21,902  00 

18,910  53 

2.991  47 

616£ 

169 

11.341  26 

7,944  01 

3,397  26 

8951 

89 

12,083  28 

12,083  28 

Off.  Doc.]  Statistics — Building  and  Loan  Associations. 


C.  53 


1 

j  Pale!  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

1 

Current  expenses. 

Total  assets. 

Total  gains. 

Loans. 

Division  o 

cC 

43 

X 

a 

D2 

'  Assets. 

X 

a 

o 

Sundries. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

$17,971  39 

$553  52 

$94,570  31 

$9,566  31 

$86,304  00 

$7,613  79 

$<552  52 

4.019  00 

220  85 

46,384  07 

9.117  32 

41,400  00 

4.480  30 

503  77 

5.154  82 

349  72 

112,213  73 

'20.000  00 

106,400  00 

$4,800  00 

669  45 

344  28 

16.978  55 

663  60 

144,784  55 

24.655  84 

132.875  00 

2,500  00 

8,388  60 

1,020  95 

$44,123  73 

$1,787  69 

$397,952  66 

$63,339  47  j 

$366, 979  00 

$7,300  00 

— 

$21,152  14 

$2,521  52 

$12,507  12 

$247  00 

$78,874  56 

$16,744  70 

$77,000  00 

$1,874  56 

115,364  97 

1,408  33 

201.801  33 

40.558  23 

189.600  00 

$10,842  75 

322  64 

$1,035  94 

17,445  00 

882  10 

126.201  70 

21.301  44 

111.300  00 

12, 700  00 

287  70 

1.914  00 

16,778  64 

412  16 

143,043  83 

23.586  17 

139. 500  00 

2.696  63 

847  20 

41,587  09 

341  10 

175.951  01 

34, 785  88 

175, 000  00 

566  01 

385  00 

4,860  03 

474  80 

38.004  69 

2.314  19 

36,900  00 

396  35 

708  34 

6.200  09 

508  00 

362.712  32 

122.584  32 

357,600  00 

460  92 

4.651  40 

929  00 

524  18 

35.258  16 

3.977  94 

3,970  00 

20, 100  00 

9.908  16 

1 . 280  00 

1,919  00 

554  71 

22.451  39 

1.609  54 

4,400  00 

16,550  00 

746  39 

755  00 

3,556  37 

353  23 

35. 279  66 

719  94 

33,930  70 

1.348  96 

772  43 

95  00 

7.741  57 

345  57 

7.670  00 

71  ;>7 

20,987  17 

*700  00 

236.494  81 

56.202  35 

230.576  68 

439  41 

5,478  82 

1,163  00 

676  07 

10.716  47 

*700  00 

7,800  00 

2.050  02 

866  45 

1.968  00 

190  35 

28. 877  00 

1.816  36 

27, 775  00 

946  56 

155  44 

243  32 

5, 171  64 

'243  32 

5. 100  00 

1  27 

70  37 

5.108  48 

245  70 

40,288  94 

2.308  36 

38. 600  00 

680  88 

1,008  06 

9.670  26 

756  10 

59.933  48 

14,260  89 

50. 100  00 

3,821  18 

tc 

s 

QO 

3,246  47 

5.950  as 

244  50 

57.381  60 

6.853  86 

47.500  00 

8,287  29 

1,594  31 

2.325  85 

133  56 

28.481  31 

2.914  96 

25, 500  00 

1,232  66 

1 . 748  65 

1.222  18 

133  57 

11.904  44 

985  47 

11,800  00 

104  44 

2. 193  85 

133  57 

10.956  61 

548  27 

10.600  00 

356  61 

1.498  00 

813  36 

53.441  05 

2. 128  85 

53. 325  00 

116  05 

117  00 

722  71 

8.235  94 

1.435  44 

7. 300  00 

935  94 

4.985  00 

308  50  j 

51,580  78  ! 

5.922  78 

48,050  00 

2,991  47 

539  31 

2,398  71 

154  90 

38,938  38 

6. 778  04 

33,800  00 

3.397  25 

1,741  13 

3.498  66 

220  00  1 

18.483  11 

855  73  1 

17,700  00 

. 

783  n 

*  Estimated. 
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c 

c 

X 

33 

© 

i  © 

£ 

!  ? 

U 

93 

© 

>» 

Name  and  Location. 

tii 

Z2 

o 

*3 

© 

U 

a 

sz 

X 

!  1 

X 

© 

© 

h 

3 

• O 

a 

© 

4-> 

© 

£ 

— 

u 

1 

X 

S 

© 

U 

o 

X 

X 

© 

n 

g 

•  5 

1 

C 

u 

a 

© 

o 

© 

a 

© 

a 

X 

g 

C 

0 

Q 

-a 

O 

O 

© 

(fl 

© 

tx 

< 

© 

43 

3 

O 

a 

oo 

as 

O 

a 

X 

93 

u 

* 

as 

O 

P. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

H. 

9. 

2? 

Pennsylvania  B.  &  L.  A. 

28 

No.  2.  Roxborough. 
Philadelphia, . 

s. 

J 

April,  1889 

8054 

54 

$11,577  00 

*11,577  00 

Pennsylvania  B.  &  L.  A. 

29 

No.  2,  Philadelphia.  .  . 
Philadelphia  B.  A.,  Phil- 

S. 

27 

April,  1890 

3.217 

8431 

79.072  90 

72,650  97 

$6,421  93 

30 

adelphia . 

Progressive  B.  &  L.  A. . 

S. 

20 

Feb. ,  1890 

1,751 

500 

49,875  61 

47,601  85 

2,273  76 

31 

Reading . 

Pottsville  B.  &  L.  A.  No. 

T. 

1 

Jan.,  1890 

1,347 

13 

17,794  75 

15,889  19 

1.905  66 

32 

2,  Pottsville . 

People’s  B.  &  L.  A.,  Al- 

s. 

3 

Dec..  1888 

1.034 

100 

16,077  41 

15,230  49 

846  92 

33 

toona . 

Pine  Creek  Valley  B.  & 

S. 

4 

Mar. ,  1889 

2,432 

608 

45,231  83 

45,231  83 

34 

L.  A. ,  Glenshaw . 

Pottsville  B.  &  L.  A.  No. 

s. 

4 

April,  1890 

1,154 

577* 

41,594  02 

41.451  52 

143  10 

. 

35 

2.  Pottsville . 

Pine  Grove  A. ,  Pine 

s. 

4 

Dec..  1889 

1,175 

197 

20,572  90 

17,273  17 

3,299  79 

30 

Grove . 

People's  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Dec..  1888 

409 

384 

13,058  13 

13.615  03 

43  10 

37 

Chester . 

Protective  B.  &L.  A. No. 

s. 

0 

May.  1889 

9244 

290 

20.476  61 

20.000  00 

476  61 

38 

3,  Philadelphia . 

Prospect  B.  &  L.  A.. 

s. 

5 

April,  1889 

815 

186 

27, 890  37 

27,057  26 

833  11 

39 

Philadelphia . 

Provident  B.  &  L.  A. 

s. 

0 

April.  1889 

1.0394 

312 

23,283  07 

21,181  24 

2.101  83 

40 

Philadelphia . 

Parnell  B.  &  L.  A. .  Phil- 

s. 

22 

Sept. ,  1889 

1,482 

397 

34, 492  60 

31,033  74 

3.458  86 

41 

adelphia . 

Peoples  B.  &  L.  A. 

T. 

5 

Dec. .  - 

431 

142 

8,416  74 

7.327  12 

1.089  62 

42 

York . 

Penn  Township  S.  &  L. 

s. 

13 

May,  1889 

4,215 

855 

94,868  19 

94.868  19 

43 

A. ,  Philadelphia . 

Pennsylvania  B.  &  L.  A. 

s. 

7 

Oct.,  1889 

1,031 

2081 

26,541  48 

26,505  63 

35  85 

of  Roxborough,  Phila- 

44 

delphia, . 

Protective  B.  &  L.  A. 

T. 

3 

Oct.,  1889 

1,457 

279* 

23,016  93 

21,727  79 

1.289  14 

45 

Philadelphia . 

Protective  B.  &  L.  A.  No. 

s. 

10 

Nov. .  1889 

916$ 

323 

32,909  34 

27,377  75 

5.531  59 

46 

2,  Philadelphia . 

Putnam  B.  S. .  Philadel- 

s. 

0 

Jan..  1889 

534* 

1411 

16,438  39 

9.623  68 

6,814  71 

47 

Phia . 

People's  L.  &  Deposit 

s. 

12 

Oct.,  1889 

862 

2431 

17,733  02 

16.457  42 

1,275  60 

48 

Co  ,  Lancaster, . 1 

Penn  B.  &  L.  A..  Al- 

s. 

14  ! 

June.  1889 

1,1931 

291 

*61,127  20 

*50,788  11 

10,339  09 

toona . 

T*  1 

8 

Mar.,  1890 

1 . 553 

1,234 

38,529  14 

38,529  14 

“1,999* 

10.888* 

$1,838,370  48 

$1,754,358  77  *84.011  71 

♦Estimated. 


1 

Q-  \ 

| 

1  j  Quakertown  B.  &  L.  A. 

I  Quakertown . 

s. 

3 

1889  |  440 

67 

*18,752  09 

*18,558  39 

*193  70 

Off.  Doc.]  Statistics — Building  and  Loan  Associations.  0.  55 


T3 

9 

u 

P 

Division  op  Assets. 

d 

a 

•o 

a 

d 

so 

d 

£ 

■a 

*3 

£  X 

2  o 

1 

|  Current  expenses. 

1 

Total  assets. 

Total  gains. 

Loans. 

Real  estate. 

Cash. 

1 

Sundries. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

$387  80 

$289  40 

$10,830  00 

$423  09 

$10,800  00 

$30  00 

9. 787  06 

890  10 

185.414  31 

38,370  73 

168,700  00 

$2,419  18 

$6,421  93 

7,873  20 

7.207  00 

358  33 

123,503  34 

25.595  16 

117,100  00 

2,500  00 

2.273  76 

1,629  58 

2.058  00 

562  69 

16,903  06 

840  85 

2,600  00 

11,478  50 

1.905  56 

919  00 

4.206  12 

380  27 

33.122  61 

2.647  60 

31,600  00 

400  00 

846  92 

275  69 

0.685  83 

583  00 

124,260  28 

16,069  96 

121,600  00 

2.660  28 

3,025  59 

191  15 

58. 295  26 

7.768  86 

57.674  57 

143  10 

477  59 

4,098  43 

359  60 

46.741  67 

5,372  99 

40.215  00 

2.900  00 

3,299  79 

326  88 

1.065  53 

149  50 

80.351  09 

29.434  44 

76,480  00 

43  10 

3,827  99 

4.000  00 

400  00 

65. 380  89 

11.318  27 

58, 106  17 

3,645  15 

476  61 

3. 152  96 

7.959  46 

422  80 

38.932  04 

2.300  48 

37,150  00 

833  11 

948  93 

5.592  84 

258  40 

65.439  22 

12,708  85 

62,400  00 

2.101  83 

937  39 

6,487  82 

308  05 

88,477  80 

*20.000  00 

79.539  00 

4,038  00 

3, 458  86 

1.441  94 

3.843  66 

185  00 

30,066  85 

4,180  77 

28,400  00 

1.089  62 

577  23 

28.593  26 

405  72 

162,918  71 

23,891  57 

161,000  00 

1.918  71 

3.984  18 

279  15 

42,775  34 

4,662  34 

41,700  00 

35  85 

1.039  49 

2,709  29 

218  50 

57,311  71 

4,720  68 

55.900  00 

1.289  14 

122  57 

8.564  59 

419  41 

72,432  26 

*15.000  00 

64,600  00 

5,531  59 

2.300  67 

6.283  78 

539  90 

35,545  56 

*6,000  00 

28.250  00 

6.814  71 

480  85 

4.835  32 

232  10 

51,565  80 

*15,000  00 

50.140  00 

1,275  60 

150  20 

*15,126  90 

*644  44 

128.865  88 

*30, 000  00 

116.668  38 

1,322  30 

10.339  09 

536  11 

37,806  46 

526  50 

248,716  15 

56,498  14 

246,800  00 

1.916  15 

$457,375  48 

$19,880  83 

$3,656,054  61 

$705,287  38 

$3,409,819  40 

$101,004  35 

$84,011  71 

$61,219  15 

'Estimated 

1 

$2,321  94 

$236  45 

$13,643  45 

$1,043  45 

$13,400  00 

■ 

$193  70 

$49  75 
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Office  number. 

Name  and  Location. 

ti 

c 

S 

o 

o 

3 

m 

Age  of  association  in  years. 

Date  of  latest  report. 

Total  number  of  shares. 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on. 

Cash  receipts. 

Cash  expenditures. 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year. 

B. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

X. 

9. 

1 

Rhein  B.  A..  Philadel¬ 
phia,  . 

May.  1889. 

1,520 

286 

$34,393  62 

$33, 183  31 

$1,210  31 

2 

Republic  B.  &  L.  A. 
No.  2,  Philadelphia.  . 

s. 

16 

Feb..  1890 

7831 

152} 

20.334  67 

20.334  67 

3 

Republic  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

16 

June,  1889 

537 

98 

9.487  26 

9,092  43 

394  83i 

4 

Ridley  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

13 

Aug..  1889 

164 

17.837  54 

16.764  54 

1.073  00 

5 

Rutledge  Mutual  B.  A 
L.  A., . 

s. 

4 

Sept.,  1889 

1.7G0 

354 

36.986  63 

36,647  64 

138  98 

G 

Real  Estate  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

6 

July.  1889 

1.295 

203 

20,226  82 

15,224  47 

5,002  35 

7 

Reading  Eagle  Em¬ 
ployes  S.  E..  Reading, 

T. 

3 

Oct. .  1889 

127 

*20 

3.713  50 

3,509  24 

204  26 

8 

Royal  B.  A.,  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

s. 

3 

March,  1890 

8241 

110 

21.278  38 

19.561  60 

1,716  78 

9 

Ridge  Avenue  B.  &  L. 
A..  Philadelphia,  .  . 

s. 

21 

March.  1890 

3,310} 

9474 

90,993  66 

90.993  66 

10 

Richmond  B.  &  L.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

21 

Dec..  1889 

1.943 

614} 

40, 383  31 

37.332  64 

3.050  67 

11 

Ritner  B.  A  L. .  A.  .  . 

S. 

i 

March.  1890 

4594 

254 

6,692  60 

6,692  60 

12 

Ringgold  B.  &  S.  A.. 
Reading . 

T. 

G 

Sept.  - 

1.0854 

2174 

35.771  37 

35,095  79 

675  58 

13 

Ringgold  B.  AS.  A. 
No.  2.  Reading,  .  .  . 

T. 

1 

May  1889 

2. 100 

78 

26,116  27 

26.116  27 

14 

Red  Star  B.  A..  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

8 

April.  1890 

G86 

163 

18,314  81 

14,500  79 

3,814  02 

15 

Relief  B.  &  L.  A.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia . 

S. 

21 

Sept. .  1889 

189 

62 

25,075  51 

24.471  46 

604  05 

16 

Randolph  B.  A  L.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

16 

Feb.  .  1889 

2.513 

567 

59,704  71 

47,161  57 

12,543  14 

IT 

Robert  Blum  B  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

19 

April.  1889 

2,  G35 

735 

52,720  90 

46,519  16 

6,201  74 

18 

Resolute  B.  A  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

11 

April,  1889 

1.425* 

1,098. 

41.309  63 

36,171  77 

5, 137  86 

19 

Ritchie  B.  A  L.  A.  No. 

2,  Philadelphia,  .  .  . 

s. 

8 

Feb..  1890 

688 

175 

12,489  61 

11.021  96 

1 . 467  65 

20 

Railroad  Employes  L. 

A  B.  A. ,  Phila.  ... 

s. 

20 

Dec. .  1889 

1,6184 

177 

43,318  89 

42,671  47 

647  42 

21 

Rose  B.  A  L.  A..  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

3 

July.  1889 

1,125 

GO 

*- 

25,789  21 

24.8S9  25 

899  96 

22 

Radiant  Star  B.  A  L. 
A..  No.  2.  Phila..  .  . 

s. 

15 

Sept.  1889 

1 . 952 

410 

57. 740  66 

46. 208  57 

11,532  09 

23 

R.  B.  Taney  B.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

5 

Nov.  1889 

698 

134 

24,810  69 

20.957  00 

3,853  69 

24 

RosemontL.  A  B.  A., 
Rosemont . 

5 

April.  1890 

2.695 

596 

47,923  12 

46. 994  03 

929  09 

32, 689} 

7,611* 

$773,213  36 

$712,115  89 

$61,097  47 

*  Estimated 
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C.  57 


Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

Current  expenses. 

Total  assets. 

|  " 

Division  of  Assets. 

— 

Total  gains. 

Loans. 

Ileal  estate. 

Cash. 

Sundries. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

IS. 

17. 

$9,877  81 

$247  00 

$64,013  73 

$3,830  40 

$57,200  00 

$5,200  00 

$1,210  31 

$403  42 

5,817  20 

492  47 

40.068  80 

6.985  79 

37, 705  00 

2.363  80 

.*1.900  IT 

386  26 

24.736  76 

5.346  55 

23,913  69 

394  83 

428  24 

10,312  55 

144  50 

35,303  70 

7.581  20 

32,800  00 

1.025  00 

1,073  00 

405  70 

2.159  21 

318  44 

71.773  66 

8.527  66 

70,845  00 

138  98 

789  68 

0.184  39 

185  05 

46.291  85 

6,042  92 

40,000  00 

5,002  35 

689  50 

119  73 

*10  00 

5.291  16 

*718  82 

3,574  40 

204  26 

1,512  50 

4,893  02 

255  99 

24.413  47 

1.955  15 

22, 000  00 

1.716  78 

696  69 

25.401  80 

499  50 

190.942  21 

33. 169  84 

189.525  00 

1,417  21 

15,798  26 

318  75 

131,401  68 

28.9S2  95 

122,850  00 

3.900  00 

3,050  67 

1,601  01 

1. 133  00 

459  60 

5.708  26 

47  07 

5.100  00 

608  26 

5. 105  10 

190  50 

114,400  58 

30.211  46 

112,321  50 

50  00 

675  58 

1,353  50 

444  52 

29, 143  00 

3,570  00 

28,400  00 

743  00 

5.808  13 

296  66 

36.741  29 

12,348  00 

32.600  00 

3.814  02 

327  27 

14  122  07 

310  00 

20,057  26 

955  10 

t 14, 932  50 

3,800  00 

604  05 

720  71 

14.901  36 

810  21 

137.445  52 

18,812  86 

123.075  00 

12.543  14 

1 . 827  38 

10.700  11 

619  05 

153.917  18 

*30.000  00 

146.900  00 

6,201  74 

815  44 

22,081  26 

398  16 

76,771  85 

13,655  10 

05,500  00 

5,497  18 

5,1,37  86 

636  81 

4.016  46 

151  50 

37, 125  22 

6,678  38 

35. 100  00 

1 , 467  65 

557  57 

18.648  07 

525  05 

80, 785  91 

12.430  52 

69,540  11 

5.750  00 

647  42 

4,848  38 

5, 158  87 

220  16 

32.505  43 

1.724  90 

31.291  78 

899  96 

313  69 

20.640  09 

472  30 

113,735  54 

17.269  54 

93.2S9  74 

7.706  06 

1 1 , 532  09 

1.207  05 

176  31 

136  10 

31,294  93 

*4.000  00 

27,000  00 

3,853  69 

441  24 

13.789  78 

294  25 

112.684  20 

17.670  29 

109.200  00  1 

929  09 

2,555  11 

$226, 666  35 

$8. 186  02 

$1,616,553  19 

$224,090  90  | 

$1,495,203  72 

$32. 92S  24 

1 

$61,097  47 

$27,263  76 

Estimated. 


/ 


+ Supposed  to  be  money  on  first  return. 
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[No.  12 


|  Office  number.  u 

Name  and  Location. 

Serial  or  terminating. 

Age  of  association  In  years. 

Late  of  latest  report. 

Total  number  of  shares. 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on. 

Cash  receipts. 

a 

© 

u 

3 

*5 

□ 

© 

* 

'7. 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year. 

.S’, 

i. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

1 

Susquehanna  B.  &  L. 

A. No. 2.  Philadelphia 

s. 

2 

April,  1889 

1.099 

90 

817.224  35 

$17,224  35 

o 

Successful  B.  A. ,  Phila- 

delphia . 

S. 

18 

Oct  .  1889 

555* 

114 

20.450  03 

18,228  12 

$2,221  91 

3 

Spartan  B,  &  L.  A.. 

Philadelphia  . 

s. 

1 

Jan..  1890 

208 

1.973  48 

511  28 

1,462  20 

4 

Shackamaxon  B.  A. 

No.  2.  Philadelphia. 

S. 

12 

March.  1889 

895? 

167* 

21,663  86 

19.087  71 

2,576  15 

i> 

Springdale  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Springdale . 

s. 

1 

1889 

333 

36 

4.019  46 

3,940  05 

79  41 

6 

Second  Rhein  B.  A., 

Philadelphia . 

T. 

9 

Dec. .  1888 

452 

324 

11,982  41 

10.984  69 

997  72 

7 

Second  Southwestern. 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

30 

April.  1889 

734? 

1666 

18.919  25 

3,559  30 

3 

St.  Timothy  B.  &  L.  A. . 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

15 

March,  1889 

1.5701 

501 

32,152  93 

31.295  20 

857  73 

9 

Safeguard  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

15 

May.  1889 

479* 

101 

7,814  04 

1,130  09 

10 

State  Mutual  B.  &  L. 

A.,  Philadelphia.  .  . 

s. 

17 

1889 

(540 

1984 

19.277  20 

18.423  63 

S53  63 

11 

Second  Ward  B.  &  L. 

A. .  Philadelphia,  .  . 

s. 

16 

Sept.  30, 18S9 

540 

U7 

10.997  02 

7.724  12 

3.272  90 

12 

Sheridan  B.  &  L.  A. . 

Philadelphia . 

S. 

1 

1889 

379 

12* 

4,659  21 

13 

Second  Monumental 

B.  L.  &  S.  A. ,  Phila- 

delphia . 

T. 

21 

Sept. .  1889 

1,317 

3785 

33.070  34 

28,713  67 

14 

Sterling  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

18 

Feb..  1890 

1,265* 

263} 

27.642  28 

27,492  75 

149  53 

15 

Second  Active  B.  A., 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

2 

Jan..  1890 

1,394 

109* 

19,577  93 

17,236  12 

2,341  81 

16 

Shamrock  B.  A. ,  Phila- 

delphia . 

T. 

6 

Nov. .  1889 

1,215* 

460} 

43,629  21 

4.070  53 

17 

Second  German  Cen- 

tral  B.  A.,  Philadel- 

phia . 

T. 

7 

March.  1889 

983 

427 

32,423  71 

26.194  02 

6,229  69 

IS 

Sarsfleld  B.  &  L  A, . 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

1 

April.  1889 

1.087 

45 

12.677  20 

9.637  12 

3.040  08 

19 

Schiller  B.  &  S.  A. 

No.  4.  Reading.  .  .  . 

T. 

3 

June.  1889 

1,412* 

205* 

45,056  75 

44,513  39 

543  36 

20 

Schiller  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Scranton . 

T. 

3 

May,  1889 

2,466 

639 

37,132  15 

37.132  15 

21 

Second  National  S.  F. . 

<&  L.  A.,  Norris- 

town . 

S. 

21 

Nov..  1889 

1,027 

272} 

27,346  41 

26, 753  33 

593  08 

Security  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Altoona . 

s. 

4 

Dec.  18S9 

2,035 

5074 

123. 5S4  27 

122,686  01 

898  26 

23 

Spring  Hill  Premium 

B.  &  L.  A.,  A  lie- 

gheny  City . 

T. 

3} 

June.  1889 

1,639 

240 

19,401  45 

18.824  98 

576  47 

24 

Standard  B.  &  L.  A.  . 

Allegheny  City,  .  .  . 

S. 

4 

Feb.,  1890 

3.407 

70.315  67 

70.315  G7 

25 

Springfield  B.  &  L. 

A.  of  Springfield, 

Morton . 

S. 

18 

Feb..  1890 

1.2721 

30,935  06 

30. 935  06 

26 

Suburban  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Scranton . 

2 

Sept. ,  1889 

1 , 372 

227 

18,950  66 

18.886  59 

64  07 

27 

Summit  Hill  B.  &  L. 

A. ,  Summit  Hill,  .  . 

T. 

3 

Oct. .  1889 

1,006 

218 

15.536  69 

15.371  34 

165  35 

28 

Schuylkill  Valley  B. 

&  L,  A. ,  Reading.  . 

T. 

6 

Dec. .  1889 

1,676 

418 

36,130  01 

32.065  27 

4,064  74 

29 

Standard  B.  &  L.  A.. 

Altoona . 

s. 

2 

Jan  .  1890 

1,100 

1594 

20,321  25 

20,242  94 

78  31 

30 

South  Philadelphia 

No.  2,  Philadelphia, 

s. 

3 

May.  1889 

1,241 

169} 

25,024  13 

19.920  28 

5,103  85 

31 

South  Bethlehem  B.  & 

L.  A.,  South  Bethle- 

hem . 

T. 

3 

Dec. ,  1889 

994 

194 

*9,223  71 

*9,000  00 

223  71 

Estimated 
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C.  59 


1  Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 

stock. 

1 

Current  expense*. 

Total  assets. 

j  Total  gains. 

Loans. 

Division  o 

6 

tl 

to 

4) 

£ 

A 

F  ASSETS. 

-C 

to 

a 

Sundries. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

10. 

17. 

$1,681  99 

$271  25 

$19,339  34 

$1,026  46 

$18,000  00 

$800  00 

$539  34 

4.803  58 

149  45 

34,277  82 

7.643  82 

31,575  09 

$2,221  91 

480  82 

411  28 

1.713  64 

1.462  20 

251  44 

12,985  06 

152  65 

36,300  65 

4.974  42 

33,500  00 

2,576  15 

224  50 

734  50 

115  00 

8,239  41 

666  00 

8,160  00 

•  79  41 

5.281  95 

302  74 

66.703  21 

10, 724  00 

64.800  00 

997  72 

905  49 

4.977  82 

308  07 

42. 480  29 

5.531  29 

33.325  00 

4,575  00 

3.559  30 

1,020  99 

17.542  67 

252  53 

101,460  58 

20,376  58 

100  200  00 

857  73 

402  85 

2,580  05 

198  50 

21,687  88 

4,179  78 

20, 200  00 

1.130  09 

357  79 

11.125  51 

500  06 

48.019  58 

11.929  50 

45,800  00 

600  00 

853  63 

765  95 

2.195  64 

280  00 

34.269  54 

7,417  03 

30.300  00 

3,272  90 

696  64 

254  00 

344  51 

4.296  42 

2  500  00 

1  560  66 

235  76 

4.240  07 

244  37 

82,842  75 

15,403  59 

75. 750  00 

2,000  00 

4.356  67 

756  08 

15.732  05 

301  85 

53. 102  29 

7.722  00 

52,650  00 

149  53 

302  76 

2.539  00 

355  52 

24,963  48 

1.725  IS 

21.900  00 

358  76 

2.341  81 

362  91 

5,850  10 

236  75 

106.780  53 

19.254  61 

102,050  00 

4,070  53 

660  00 

11,333  19 

260  83 

92,545  51 

17,488  94 

85.400  00 

6,229  69 

915  82 

148  26 

488  86 

12.011  48 

501  20 

8.350  00 

3,040  08 

621  40 

17,338  67 

297  00 

„  122.619  36 

20,919  12 

102, 750  00 

14,975  00 

543  36 

4  351  00 

341  22 

440  39 

.  130,628  23 

17,582  58 

127. S00  00 

2,828  23 

9.630  47 

218  00 

91 , 102  30 

19.372  35 

65,900  00 

1.500  00 

593  08 

,  23. 109  22 

4.978  94 

674  55 

103.220  71 

14.131  02 

101.500  00 

898  26 

822  45 

9.409  22 

58  50 

24,576  47 

7.064  09 

24.000  00 

576  47 

11.931  00 

312  75 

139,953  75 

24,737  19 

139.500  00 

453  75 

19,570  71 

664  24 

87,595  88 

17  061  92 

73,625  00 

6.804  94 

7. 165  94 

1,392  41 

317  20 

46, 776  56 

3. 186  73 

45,400  00 

64  07 

1.312  49 

2.500  00 

472  70 

45.651  43 

17.267  43 

44.732  41 

100  00 

165  35 

653  67 

6,444  72 

307  50 

146.279  70 

25.609  28 

135.672  02 

4.780  07 

4.064  74 

1.762  87 

5.653  92 

426  05 

32.612  20 

2.120  78 

31.900  00 

78  31 

633  89 

5. 709  88 

200  40 

39.187  64 

3.007  64 

33,900  00 

5, 103  85 

183  79 

*2. 000  00 

*300  00 

38,887  11 

3.976  00 

38,663  40 

223  71 

‘  Estimated. 
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Office  number. 

Name  and  i.ocation1. 

Serial  or  terminating. 

Age  of  association  in  years. 

Date  of  latest  report. 

Total  number  of  shares. 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on 

Cash  receipts. 

j  Cash  expenditures. 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year. 

s. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

9. 

32 

Somerset  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia,  .... 

s. 

12 

Feb..  1889 

1,127 

816 

$29,256  38 

$29,027  13 

$229  25 

33 

Stephen  Girard  S.  L. 
&  B.  A..  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

s. 

13 

April,  1889 

757 

110 

17,829  69 

17.190  07 

639  62 

34 

Security  B.  A.,  Allen¬ 
town,  . 

s. 

7 

Dec.,  1889 

1,522 

361 

33,801  48 

33,800  61 

87 

35 

Serial  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Mahanoy  City . 

s. 

7 

Sept. .  1889 

4.301 

1,425 

175,150  43 

172,675  86 

2.474  57 

30 

Second  St.  Marks 
B.  &  L.  A.,  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

11 

June.  18S9 

1.448 

486 

33.335  37 

30,772  40 

2.562  97 

37 

Sherman  B.  &  L..  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

Jan..  1890 

2.241 

656 

48,249  96 

46.757  30 

1.492  66 

38 

Second  lthein  B.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

T. 

10 

Dee..  1889 

398 

335 

17,472  39 

16,356  70 

1.115  69 

39 

Susquehanna  Avenue 
No.  1,  Philadelphia, 

s. 

17 

April.  1890 

3,258 

1,370 

95,863  71 

94.017  13 

1,846  58 

40 

Solar  B.  A.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  . 

s. 

10 

Jan.  1890 

9681 

392 

26,307  47 

25,477  28 

830  19 

41 

Schuylkill  L.  &  B.  A.. 

Philadelphia . 

St.  Agatha’s  B.  &  L. 
A. .  Philadelphia.  .  . 

s. 

21 

June.  1889 

2.528 

711 

74.102  89 

73,941  08 

161  81 

42 

s. 

15 

June.  1889 

1.494 

214 

32.080  73 

23,759  61 

8,321  12 

43 

Sun  B.  A.,  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

13 

May.  1889. 

79 

52 

3.363  26 

3.143  42 

219  84 

44 

Second  Media  L.  &  S. 
A. .  Media . 

s. 

12 

April,  1889 

1.9981 

7955 

*50,000  00 

*50. 000  00 

45 

Sharon  B.  A.,  Darby, 

s. 

16 

July  1889 

2.046 

737 

40,374  51 

30,827  51 

9,547  00 

46 

Second  Girard  Avenue 
B.  A.,  Philadelphia, 

s. 

11 

April.  1890 

2.1684 

612* 

87,591  86 

86,800  51 

791  35 

47 

Standards.  &  L.  A., 
Allegheny  City,  .  .  . 

s. 

24 

Aug . 

2.826 

383 

22,417  24 

22,417  24 

48 

Spring  Garden  L.  &  B. 
A..  Philadelphia,  .  . 

T. 

2S1 

281 

3.253  37 

3,104  00 

149  o7 

49 

St.  Thomas  B  &L.A.. 
Philadelphia  .... 

s. 

3 

July,  1889 

881 

101 

12,343  01 

12,343  01 

50 

Second  Phoenix  B  & 
L.  A.,  Philadelphia. 

s. 

9 

Oct. .  1889 

3. 622 

459 

93,422  03 

92,544  55 

877  48 

51 

Somerton  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

21 

Dec..  - 

1964 

35 

6,550  54 

5,336  23 

1,214  31 

69. 924$ 

17.922 

$1,721,879  10 

$1,638,333  21 

$83,545  89 

Estimated 
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Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

Current  expenses. 

[ 

Total  assets. 

Total  gains. 

«’ 

a 

rt 

O 

Division  o 

© 

cn 

© 

*5 

© 

1-’  ASSETS. 

A 

30 

33 

o 

Sundries 

10. 

11. 

12. 

Vi. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

$sh.30s  "s 

$307  35 

$03,041  73 

$13,246  74 

$62,250  00 

$229  25 

$562  48 

10,112  02 

381  32 

31.758  98 

5. 465  04 

22,000  00 

$8, 420  42 

639  62 

698  94 

9.388  52 

534  60 

S3. 750  80 

9,633  69 

72.357  00 

11.242  07 

87 

150  86 

*25,000  00 

*500  00 

322,844  98 

88.462  49 

285,000  00 

2.474  57 

35.370  41 

9,573  22 

399  18 

101.934  19 

25.080  00 

97.200  00 

2,562  97 

2.171  22 

9.750  82 

328  51 

138.692  12 

24,380  01 

131,150  00 

5,500  00 

1 . 492  66 

549  46 

7. 507  03 

249  67 

6S.677  13 

18.514  96 

67,000  00 

1.115  69 

561  44 

37. HI 4  65 

769  27 

184,552  87 

30.857  93 

182,119  82 

1,846  58 

586  47 

4.219  74 

235  00 

80.775  67 

*18.000  00 

78.600  00 

. 

830  19 

1.345  48 

49.807  89 

390  35 

170,466  92 

30.369  99 

168.900  00 

161  81 

1.405  11 

*9.000  00 

355  30 

83.144  05 

12.015  69 

72,801  00 

1,200  00 

8,321  12 

821  93 

2.934  09 

186  00 

10.525  40 

1.917  34 

10,282  50 

219  84 

23  06 

8.807  22 

668  50 

160.964  52 

33. 443  93 

159, 150  00 

234  65 

1 . 579  87 

4,703  63 

489  75 

158.395  32 

30,656  34 

147.400  00 

9,547  00 

1 . 448  32 

45.413  72 

504  HO 

82,056  79 

14.391  16 

80.501  65 

791  35 

763  79 

6. 883  65 

239  00 

76. 800  00 

15.061  03 

76, 800  00 

372  40 

74  00 

56,223  84 

20,535  48 

56,074  48 

. 

149  36 

5.285  92 

205  50 

20.828  74 

1.503  75 

20,300  00 

528  74 

7.483  98 

1 . 460  57 

174.355  20 

37,712  84 

171,800  00 

877  48 

1.677  72 

3.927  14 

83  00 

10.578  88 

1.463  55 

7  275  00 

1.800  00 

1.214  31 

289  57 

*468, 129  83 

$18,284  55 

$3,920,493  87 

$760,312  49 

$3,668,764  37 

$64,890  91 

$83,545  88 

*103,292  71 

Estimated. 
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Office  number. 

1 

Name  and  Location. 

si 

+2 

fi 

u 

© 

u 

O 

SC 

© 
c fj 

Age  of  asso'n  in  years. 

Date  of  latest  report. 

1 

Total  number  of 

shares. 

Number  of  shares  bor¬ 

rowed  on. 

Cash  receipts. 

X 

O 

u 

3 

■3 

a 

© 

& 

© 

* 

3 

O 

Cash  on  hand  at  end 

of  year. 

T. 

i. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

.9. 

i 

Third  National  B.  Sc  L.  A  . 
Rochester . 

T. 

2 

March,  1889 

611 

268 

810.000  00 

$9,946  20 

$52  80 

2 

Tyrone  B.  &  L.  A.  No.  3. 
Tyrone . 

2 

May,  1889 

1.113 

*200 

18,443  16 

18,098  71 

344  45 

3 

Tradesmen’s  B.  &  L.A. No.  3, 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

19 

Oct.  1889 

722 

2181 

34,143  57 

33.167  82 

975  75 

4 

Tradesmen’s  B.  &  L.A. No.  2. 
Philadelphia . 

S. 

19 

May.  1889 

656 

1251 

21,648  88 

20.259  73 

1.389  15 

5 

Third  German  Central  B.  A. . 
Philadelphia, . 

4 

Sept. .  1889 

1,291 

313 

24.676  21 

21.313  42 

3.362  79 

6 

Thurlow  B.  A.,  Philadelphia, 

s. 

12 

Aug. ,  1889 

594* 

1941 

21.296  54 

17.897  49 

3.399  05 

7 

Thirtieth  Ward  B.  Sc  L.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

11 

Dec.  •  1889 

7101 

221 

17.413  52 

17,377  55 

35  97 

8 

Third  Phoenix  B  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

S 

July,  1889 

787 

238 

21.110  62 

21.110  62 

9 

True  Plan  B.  Sc  L.  A.,  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

s. 

11 

Nov..  1889. 

835 

2801 

27.591  00 

25,038  33 

2.552  67 

10 

Third  Rhein  B.  A . 

T 

1 

March.  1889 

1 . 065 

95 

19.897  06 

19,897  06 

n 

Twelfth  Street,  Southside  B. 
&  L.  A..  Pittsburgh . 

1 

Feb. .  1889 

1.BO8 

62 

23.466  38 

23.408  52 

57  86 

12 

Twenty-ninth  Ward  B.  Sc  L. 
A. ,  Pittsburgh . 

3 

Aug..  1889 

383 

2431 

9.769  63 

9.129  68 

639  95 

13 

Tutor  B.  &  L.  A. .  Pittsburgh, 

3 

Oct. ,  1889 

1,200 

375 

20.000  00 

18.000  00 

2.000  00 

14 

Traction  B.  &  L.  A.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  . 

1 

Feb  .  1889 

1,300 

111 

19.064  66 

19.046  37 

18  29 

15 

Teutonia  B.  A..  Altoona.  .  . 

s. 

3 

Aug..  1889 

1 , 429* 

2831 

26.073  62 

24,462  36 

1.611  26 

16 

Thirteenth  Ward  B.  Sc  L.  A. . 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

5 

634 

100 

11.378  77 

9.959  42 

1.419  36 

17 

Third  Hermann  B.  A.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  . 

9 

2, 272 

1 . 100 

53, 168  45 

53.096  13 

72  32 

18 

Tacony  B.  Sc  L.  A. .  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

s. 

16 

Nov..  1889 

4.744 

962 

101,658  25 

95,027  58 

6.630  67 

19 

Twenty-first  Ward  B.  A., 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

10 

Sept..  1889 

1,139* 

336} 

20. 555  89 

20.555  89 

20 

Triumph  B.  &  L.  A.  No.  2, 
Philadelphia . 

T. 

7 

Aug..  1889 

598 

59 

18.353  21 

14,257  65 

4.095  56 

24,043 

5.846 

$519,708  42 

$491,050  53 

$28,657  89 

u. 

1 

Union  S.  &  B.  A.  of  West 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia. 

S. 

36 

Jan  .  1890 

2.832 

733 

$73,407  32 

$66. 120  86 

$7.2^6  46 

2 

Union  B.  Sc  L.  A.  No.  2. 
Reading . 

T. 

9 

April.  1889 

503* 

105 

22.731  36 

22.624  16 

107  20 

3 

Union  B.  &  L.  Co..  Bristol.  . 

S. 

15 

June.  1889 

591* 

124 

26.767  20 

26,753  47 

13  73 

4 

Union  S.  F.  Sc  L.A  .  McKees¬ 
port . 

s. 

8 

July.  1889 

5.000 

1 . 873 

199.315  88 

187.383  99 

11.931  89 

5 

Union  S.  F.  &  L.  A.  No.  2. 
McKeesport . 

s. 

3 

March.  1889 

2.800 

449 

52.000  00 

50.000  00 

2.000  00 

6 

Union  B.  Sc  L.  A..  Mauch 
Chunk . 

T. 

5 

March.  18S9 

1,262 

453 

20. 000  00 

18.330  33 

1 . 669  67 

t 

Upland  B.  &L.  A. ,  Pittsburgh. 

2 

June.  18S9 

450 

935 

7.715  65 

7.614  61 

101  04 

8 

United  Sixth  Ward  B.Sc  L.A. , 
Pittsburgh . 

1 

■lan.,  1890 

365 

50 

6.956  00 

6.950  00 

6  00 

9 

Upper  Darby  B.&L.  A. ,  Upper 
Darby . 

s. 

Nov..  1889 

614 

223 

15,000  00 

15.000  00 

10 

United  Workmen’s  B.  Sc  L.  A. . 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

14 

March.  1890 

407* 

139 

21,811  68 

19.978  00 

1.833  68 

11 

Union  B.  &  L.  A. .  Pittsburgh. 

T. 

7 

July,  1889 

*4.500 

1 . 980 

77,637  34 

73.916  05 

3.721  29 

12 

Union  B.  &  L.  A..  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

s. 

19 

470 

147 

15,940  28 

S.676  09 

7.264  19 

13 

Union  B.  Sc  L.  A..  Lancaster. 

s. 

14 

May.  1889 

2,263 

567* 

34.179  11 

34.179  11 

22,058* 

6.937} 

$573,461  82 

$537,526  67 

$35,935  15 

*  Estimated. 
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Paid  withdrawals  and 
matured  stock. 

Current  expenses. 

Total  assets. 

1 

Total  gains. 

I 

00 

a 

o 

A 

lIVISION*  OK 

6 

«-> 

08 

a 

go 

® 

*5 

© 

Assets. 

J3 

00 

ed 

O 

Sundries. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

•$4,000  00 

$200  00 

$27,976  80 

$3,787  80 

$27,924  00 

$52  80 

205  25 

309  46 

44. 109  32 

112,000  00 

*40.000  00 

*344  45 

$3,764  87 

5.908  76 

478  74 

61.808  08 

16,386  88 

59, 400  00 

975  75 

1 . 432  33 

11.038  08 

721  65 

33.349  51 

•6.000  00 

31.090  00 

1.389  15 

870  36 

6.928  60 

252  05 

69.010  77 

6,209  71 

64.532  08 

3.362  79 

1.115  90 

8.478  59 

214  10 

42,974  28 

5.571  02 

38,900  00 

3,399  05 

675  23 

7.113  27 

223  00 

44.979  62 

8,874  62 

44.200  00 

35  97 

743  65 

5,626  57 

248  05 

48.478  81 

10,487  06 

47.600  00 

878  81 

9.688  38 

409  40 

59.413  73 

8.823  95 

56.200  00 

2.552  67 

661  06 

494  06 

18.146  00 

239  74 

17.860  00 

286  00 

11.773  42 

335  10 

12.457  86 

1.446  05 

12.400  00 

57  86 

88  00 

24,964  95 

2,788  44 

24, 325  00 

639  95 

550  00 

215  00 

36,775  00 

1,000  00 

34,500  00 

2.000  00 

275  00 

1,921  65 

474  72 

16,668  29 

698  44 

16.650  00 

18  29 

6.371  01 

340  00 

54,007  73 

•7,000  00 

51.900  00 

1.611  26 

496  47 

3.723  16 

256  26 

31,096  17 

2.832  40 

20.120  00 

$9,117  50 

1 . 419  35 

439  32 

15.000  00 

380  00 

235,598  40 

51.000  00 

233.800  00 

72  32 

1 . 726  08 

27.382  38 

645  20 

194.357  91 

36,507  83 

183,900  00 

6. 630  67 

3,827  24 

2.337  64 

228  25 

68,284  00 

*15.000  00 

67.300  00 

984  00 

4.863  90 

193  75 

58.599  07 

12.046  65 

54,300  00 

4.095  56 

203  51 

$132,910  61 

$6. 706  79 

$1,183,056  30 

$208,700  59 

$1,126,901  08 

$9,117  50 

$28,657  89 

$18,379  83 

$41,406  93 

$489  32 

$175,368  23 

$33,078  87 

$154,300  00 

$13,590  57 

$7,286  46 

$91  20 

241  00 

80.101  37 

22.219  45 

43.802  17 

35.800  00 

107  20 

392  00 

20.574  35 

353  58 

25,884  50 

2,895  80 

24,800  00 

501  49 

13  73 

569  28 

60.000  00 

2.300  00 

392.316  25 

76, 205  83 

374.600  00 

2.174  00 

11.931  89 

3,510  36 

23.000  00 

1.130  00 

94.291  28 

12.686  63 

89.800  00 

1.924  85 

2.000  00 

566  43 

2,000  00 

381  45 

96. 149  43 

20.782  88 

90,600  00 

2,681  25 

1.669  67 

1.198  51 

1.967  14 

138  00 

9.476  04 

799  26 

3.775  00 

5. 600  00 

101  04 

52  00 

10,992  60 

937  05 

10,725  00 

6  00 

261  60 

1,000  00 

300  00 

47.661  04 

9,469  55 

44,600  00 

1,403  04 

1 . 658  00 

16.320  30 

157  70 

30.104  18 

5,984  18 

27. 800  00 

1.833  68 

470  50 

•36,000  00 

*606  92 

364,256  29 

102. 187  78 

360.360  00 

3,721  29 

175  00 

2.045  54 

179  80 

39,776  22 

9.027  91 

29. 700  00 

7.264  19 

2,812  03 

8.878  80 

399  86 

117.770  81 

21.883  01 

113. 500  00 

4.270  81 

$213, 193  06 

$6,729  63 

$1,484,048  24 

$318. 158  20 

$1,368,362  17 

$63,675  20 

$35,935  15 

$16,075  72 

*  Estimated. 


t  Includes  unearned  premium. 


64  C. 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 


[No.  12, 


Office  number. 

Name  and  Location. 

Serial  or  terminating. 

Age  of  association  in  years. 

Date  of  latest  report. 

Total  number  of  shares. 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on. 

Cash  receipts. 

Cash  expenditures. 

Cash  on  liund  at  end  of  year. 

V. 

i. 

2. 

a. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

x. 

.9. 

1 

Van  Pelt  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Philadelphia . 

s. 

3 

March 

1890 

428 

75 

816.404  98 

$15,385  48 

$1,019  50 

2 

Vine  B.  A..  Philadel¬ 
phia . 

T. 

o 

Oct. , 

1889 

708 

71 

i2. 633  43 

8.743  72 

3.8S9  71 

3 

Vigilant  B.  &  L.  A.. 
Altoona,  . . 

1 

.lan. . 

1890 

1,126 

81 

15.885  36 

15,556  25 

329  11 

4 

Valley  B.  &  L.  A., 
Sharpsburg.  A  1  l  e  - 
gheny  county.  .... 

S. 

2 

June. 

1889 

1,457 

398 

25. 848  45 

25.252  50 

95  95 

5 

Verona  B.  &  L.  A., 
Verona . 

3 

Jan. . 

1890 

1.751 

337* 

50,657  52 

50. 183  06 

474  46 

5,470 

9621 

$120,929  74 

$115,121  01 

$5,808  73 

w 

1 

Wissahickon  B.  A., 

•  i 

Falls  of  Schuylkill. 
Philadelphia . 

S. 

16 

Aug..  1889 

2.147 

833 

$71,134  73 

$62,393  07 

$8,741  66 

2 

3 

West  Columbia  Avenue 
B.  A.,  Philadelphia,  . 
Wyoming  L.  &  B.  A., 

S. 

5 

Feb..  1890 

551 

104* 

9.815  38 

9.207  75 

607  63 

7.000  24 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

16 

June.  1889 

1.533 

220 

43,952  70 

36,952  46 

4 

West  Philadelphia  B. 

35.459  51 

410  50 

A. ,  No.  3,  Phila. .  .  . 

s. 

17 

March.  1889 

1 . 1684 

278* 

35,870  01 

5 

Willimantic  B.&L.  A., 

1,791  88 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

12 

June,  1889 

1,579 

421* 

54,090  14 

53.298  26 

6 

Workingmen’s  Club  B. 

10.239  92 

829  82 

&  L.  A. .  Phila . 

s. 

13 

. I  une.  1889 

438* 

147 

11.069  74 

7 

Westminster  B.  A.. 

267  14 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

1 

Feb. .  1890 

1.207 

60 

12.858  12 

12.590  98 

8 

W.  C.  Jackson  B.  A.. 

872  67 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

11 

March.  1889 

254 

174* 

S. 781  06 

7.908  39 

9 

Warren  B.  &  L.  A.  No. 

3,623  07 

2.  Philadelphia,  .  . 

T. 

s 

Dec. .  1889 

379 

205* 

20,267  08 

16,644  01 

10 

West  Reading  S.  F.  & 

32,386  49 

3,365  53 

L.  A. ,  No.  2,  Reading. 

T. 

8 

May.  1889 

786 

135 

35,752  02 

ii 

Washington  B.  A.  No. 

18,506  02 

1.S73  53 

2.  Reading,  ...... 

T. 

9 

Jan..  1889 

786 

246* 

20,379  55 

12 

William  Penn  B.  &  S. 

A.,  Beading . 

Workingman’s  B.  &  L. 

T. 

7 

Aug. .  1889 

832* 

160 

25.271  13 

25, 155  29 

115  84 

13 

A..  Altoona . 

S. 

6 

July.  1889 

1 . 965 

556 

77,110  07 

76.632  30 

477  77 

14 

William  Penn  M.  L.  & 

76  66 

B.  A . 

s. 

5 

Aug. .  1889 

713 

157 

11,012  66 

10,936  00 

15 

West  Beading  S.  F.  & 

10.003  21 

103  29 

L.  A.  No.  3.  Beading, 

* 

Jan.  .  1889 

1,800 

46 

10,106  ,50 

16 

Workingman’s  B.  A.  of 

43.457  08 

66  33 

Quakertown.  Bichland 

T. 

7 

May,  1889 

283 

171 

43.523  41 

17 

West  Branch  B.  &L.  A. , 

865  49 

Williamsport . 

s. 

3 

Dec..  1889 

450* 

134 

12.380  07 

11,514  58 

18 

West-Side  B.  &  L.  A. . 

Scranton,  . 

1 

June.  1889 

797 

55* 

S. 848  29 

8.814  55 

33  74 

19 

Washington  German  B. 

3. 478  59 

&  L.  A. ,  Mahanoy  City. 

2,054 

979 

36.483  82 

33,005  23 

20 

Workingman’s  B.  A.  No. 

12,051  00 

517  72 

2.  Pittsburgh . 

4 

Jan..  1890 

506 

383 

12.568  72 

21 

West  Norristown  B.  & 

32,000  00 

L.  A. ,  Norristown,  .  . 

s. 

3 

Dec. .  1889 

1.174 

190 

32,000  00 

22 

West  Ward  B.  &L.  A.. 

Easton . 

s. 

16 

May.  1889 

2,4501 

412* 

42,468  56 

42.3S0  82 

87  74 

23 

Wharton  B  &  L.  A.. 

75  24 

Philadelphia . 

s. 

5 

Nov. .  1889 

414 

67* 

7.038  52 

6, 963  28 

24.218* 

6, 137* 

$643,782  28 

608,500  20 

$35,282  08 

Off.  Doc.]  Statistics — Building  and  Loan  Associations. 


C.  G5 


Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

— 

Current  expenses. 

1 

Total  assets. 

- - -  1 

Total  gains. 

Division  of  assets, 

K 

c 

c3 

O 

Heal  estate. 

Ti 

Sundries. 

10. 

11. 

12 

13. 

14. 

15. 

10. 

17. 

*4. 803  ST 

$132  17 

$16,104  50 

$416  03 

$15,000  00 

$1,019  50 

$85  00 

2.132  12 

261  60 

IS. 408  07 

1,416  00 

14.200  00 

3.889  71 

318  36 

1 . 223  00 

586  50 

16,848  40 

247  72 

16,200  00 

329  11 

319  29 

4.928  00 

186  50 

51,124  69 

3,973  90 

50.940  00 

95  95 

88  74 

9.571  21 

462  05 

68. 392  25 

7. 158  35 

67,500  00 

474  46 

417  79 

$22,658  00 

$1,628  82 

$170,877  91 

$12,212  00 

$163,840  00 

$5,808  73 

$1,229  18 

$22,446  32 

$385  75 

$180,810  32 

$33. 292  46 

$166,600  00 

$8,741  66 

$5,468  66 

2.241  00 

166  75 

16,904  21 

3,032  73 

16,039  10 

607  63 

257  48 

16.153  86 

363  60 

59.824  19 

8,393  19 

52, 185  00 

7,000  24 

638  95 

15.335  54 

512  88 

63,739  42 

10,625  30 

55,900  00 

$7,000  00 

410  50 

428  92 

28.046  64 

438  30 

89.048  41 

17.396,41 

86,600  00 

1,791  88 

656  53 

2.016  70 

198  22 

30.212  82 

5,059  67 

29,250  00 

829  82 

133  00 

357  48 

480  90 

12.295  58 

110  58 

11.752  60 

267  14 

275  84 

1.171  79 

232  00 

36.261  58 

10.722  17 

34  900  00 

872  67 

488  91 

9.728  60 

169  00 

47.998  05 

11,373  79 

41.100  00 

3,141  32 

3,623  07 

133  66 

2.088  30 

173  89 

110,654  39 

35,197  08 

102, 440  73 

4,758  93 

3,365  53 

89  20 

6,011  41 

233  80 

127. 950  50 

43,057  08 

102. 595  97 

20,800  00 

1.873  53 

2,681  00 

6.646  59 

210  00 

87, 901  82 

17,965  35 

58. 500  00 

28. 300  00 

115  84 

985  98 

9,245  36 

693  00 

117.636  25 

10,836  22 

111.200  00 

477  77 

5.958  48 

131  00 

31 , 506  80 

3,942  80 

31,400  00 

76  66 

30  14 

83  50 

9.933  00 

*200  00 

9.000  00 

103  29 

829  71 

3.079  10 

509  98 

34.508  79 

10,238  94 

34,200  00 

66  33 

242  46 

962  82 

398  15 

25,515  49 

5.391  46 

24.600  00 

865  49 

50  00 

212  45 

390  10 

11,514  05 

6  00 

11,100  00 

33  74 

380  31 

31,776  00 

621  25 

164,209  97 

*30, 000  00 

155,800  00 

3,296  38 

3.478  59 

1,645  00 

88  00 

38,817  72 

4,548  94 

38,300  00 

517  72 

1.723  83 

244  00 

38. 708  94 

2,810  52 

38. 130  00 

578  94 

11.643  10 

631  37 

94,098  91 

12,083  22 

91,192  00 

2, 200  00 

87  74 

619  1? 

3,873  98 

196  00 

14,096  47 

956  97 

13,500  00 

75  24 

521  23 

$174,760  87 

$7,551  44 

$1,444. 147  68  | 

$277,240  88 

$1,316,285  40 

$69,486  63 

$38, 282  08 

$23,093  57 

♦Estimated. 


5  C — Statistics, 


66  C.  Department  of  Internal  Affairs.  [No.  12, 


Oifice  number. 

Name  and  Location. 

Serial  or  terminating. 

Age  of  association  in  years. 

Date  of  latest  report. 

Total  number  of  shares. 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on. 

Cash  receipts. 

Cash  expenditures. 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year. 

1. 

2. 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9 

C.  1 

rone . 

T. 

7 

Sept.,  1889 

1.001 

664 

$24,390  78 

$24,390  78 

TF.  2 

West  Chester  B.  &  I>.  A.. 

West  Chester . 

s. 

20 

Jan.,  1890 

2,259 

004} 

42,552  83 

40.539  23 

$2,013  6( 

F.  3 

Fourth  National  B.  A.. 

Rochester . 

3 

Jan.,  1890 

500 

87 

8.000  00 

8. 000  00 

A.  4 

Altoona  B.  &L.  A. ,  Altoona, 

1 

Jan.,  1890 

1,207 

10H 

10.4G4  24 

16,464  24 

S.  5 

ford . 

1 

Feb.,  - 

1,177 

89 

14.612  02 

14,594  53 

17  4 

F.  6 

Falls  of  Schuylkill  S.  F.  & 

L.  A..  Philadelphia,  .  . 

s. 

23 

Jan..  1890 

1.495} 

423} 

37.691  75 

35,643  .15 

2.048.  4 

I.  7 

phia . 

s. 

2 

Dec. ,  1889 

1.051 

112 

31.233  39 

28.899  26 

2.334  1 

G.  8 

town,  . 

7 

Aug.,  1889 

1,737 

473} 

42.056  13 

38. 000  00 

4,056  1 

10.429} 

2,555 

$217,001  14 

$206,531  39 

$10, 469  7 

Off.  Doc.]  Statistics— Building  and  Loan  Associations.  C.  67 


Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 
stock. 

Current  expenses. 

Total  assets. 

Total  gains. 

division  op  assets. 

Loans. 

Real  estate. 

_ ' 

Cash. 

Sundries. 

10. 

il% 

12. 

IS. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

$1,565  00 

$285  25 

$135,359  60 

$51,261  21 

$132, 71S  00 

$2,641  60 

17,288  41 

309  06 

128,141  99 

25,099  81 

120,900  00 

$3,863  46 

$2,013  60 

1,364  93 

100  00 

150  00 

*7,250  00 

*250  00 

7,250  00 

294  80 

505  69 

16,131  20 

615  57 

15, 562  50 

568  70 

174  10 

300  75 

18,272  59 

651  14 

17,800  00 

17  49 

455  10 

15,035  93 

344  50 

87,417  72 

16,754  47 

84,756  00 

2,048  40 

613  32 

9,313  56 

185  70 

25,052  18 

959  42 

22,400  00 

2,334  13 

318  05 

7,611  60 

1,425  50 

116,455  23 

33, 152  73 

121,586  32 

48. 469  73 

4,056  13 

2.343  05 

$51,383  40 

$3,506  45 

$594,080  51 

$128,744  35 

$522,972  82 

$52,333  19 

$10,469  75 

$8,304  75 

*  Estimated. 


68-  C. 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 


[No.  12 


■  Aggregate  Returns 


Total  number  of  shares. 

Number  of  shares  borrowed  on. 

Cash  receipts. 

Cash  expenditures. 

Cash  on  hand. 

Paid  withdrawals  and  matured 

shares. 

A 

24 . 

37,241} 

10.190} 

$877,166  54 

$820,171  47 

$50,995  07 

$214,046  62 

B 

20 . 

31,584 

10,3271 

725,607  29 

666, 158  06 

59,449  23 

216, 157  51 

C 

45, . 

65,133} 

19,961 

1.502,309  98 

1.446,341  91 

55,968  07 

341.206  25 

D 

10 . 

13,602 

3,067} 

296,658  26 

277,048  92 

19, 609  34 

88,776  88 

E 

28 . 

35,161} 

9,055 

766,033  44 

724,806  89 

41.226  55 

151,215  93 

F 

28 . 

53,7994 

13,211} 

1.168,437  39 

1,113,691  26 

54,746  13 

302, 794  05 

*G 

27 . 

46, 605} 

12,230} 

1.220,479  67 

1,173,478  27 

47.001  40 

322, 070  62 

H 

39 . 

52,302 

15, 705} 

1,278,961  84 

1,206,993  64 

71,968  20 

332,998  38 

I 

10 . 

20,082 

3, 4734 

299,527  98 

281,367  96 

18,160  02 

71.098  77 

J 

10 . 

16,072 

4,2931 

415,546  57 

399,336  00 

16,210  57 

55,123  50 

K 

14 . 

20, 7824 

5,903! 

528,416  76 

515,271  84 

13,144  92 

132,099  14 

L 

14 . 

23,505} 

7.227} 

544,676  24 

536,273  23 

8,403  01 

197,509  72 

M 

44, . 

60,881 

12, 013 

1.235,345  33 

1,142.341  12 

93,004  21 

181,611  44 

N 

28 . 

37,904 

7,6581 

860,221  03 

823.239  14 

36,981  89 

247,051  85 

0 

4 . 

6,606 

1.8725 

225,691  32 

204,539  18 

21,152  14 

44, 123  73 

p 

48 . 

71.9991 

16,888} 

1,838,370  48 

1,754,358  77 

■84.011  71 

457,375  48 

Q 

i . 

440 

67 

18,752  09 

18.558  39 

193  70 

2,321  94 

R 

24 . 

32,6891 

7,611} 

773.213  36 

712,115  89 

61,097  47 

226,666  35 

s 

69,924} 

17,922 

1,721.879  10 

1,638.333  21 

83,545  89 

468, 129  83 

T 

20 . 

24,043 

5,846 

519,708  42 

491,050  53 

28,657  89 

132.910  61 

U 

13 . 

22,0584 

6,937} 

573.461  82 

537,526  67 

.  35.935  15 

213, 193  06 

V 

5 . 

5,470 

9624 

120,929  74 

115,121  01 

5,808  73 

22.658  00 

w 

23 . 

24.218} 

6.137} 

643, 782  28 

608,500  20 

35,282  OS 

174.760  87 

Mise 

8  . 

10,427} 

2, 555 

217,001  14 

206,531  39 

10. 469  75 

51,383  40 

538, . .  . 

782, 533} 

201.117} 

$18,372,178  07 

$17,419,154  95 

$953,023  12 

$4,647,273  93 

Off.  Doc.]  Statistics— Building  and  Loan  Associations, 


C.  69 


OF  ALL  THE  SOCIETIES. 


Current  expenses. 

Total  assets. 

Total  gains. 

Division  op  assets. 

Loans. 

Real  estate. 

Cash. 

Sundries. 

'  519,700  25 

$2,073,227  06 

$427,536  01 

$1,980,483  33 

$17,926  65 

$50,995  07 

$23,822  01 

7,556  51 

2,031,599  08 

410,337  37 

1.925,714  98 

18,311  97 

59,449  23 

28. 122  90 

14,917  60 

3,916,359  75 

834,400  74 

3,729,964  82 

73,198  15 

55,968  07 

57,228  71 

3,559  26 

773,252  78 

117,670  25 

655,403  S9 

82,393  34 

19,609  34 

15,846  21 

12,517  00 

1,899,657  51 

331, 189  42 

1,767,316  31 

46,104  35 

41,226  55 

45,010  30 

11,063  91 

2.740,856  58 

539,390  66 

2,582,699  28 

64,583  63 

54,746  13 

38,827  54 

10,845  81 

2,286,088  54 

383,489  82 

2,141,907  86 

56,021  35 

47,001  40 

41, 157  93 

13,416  33 

3,146,096  45 

669,920  43 

2,929,173  73 

88,925  35 

71,968  20 

56,629  17 

4,493  62 

642,738  47 

124,894  14 

■  617,470  00 

2,792  63 

18,160  02 

4,315  82 

3,175  00 

1.044,044  80 

260,341  04 

944,231  27 

70, 230  00 

16,210  57 

13,372  96 

4,956  87 

1,245,254  31 

246,960  94 

1,162,621  68 

55,000  00 

13,144  92 

14,487  71 

6,119  33 

1,451,829  39 

332,995  90 

1.392,926  68 

37,000  00 

8,403  01 

13,499  70 

17, 700  37 

2,459,180  46 

352,020  36 

2,307,917  49 

22,390  00 

93,004  21 

35,868  76 

9,827  51 

1,965,454  00 

371,813  24 

1,754,130  57 

137, 139  00 

36,981  89 

37,202  54 

1.787  69 

397,952  66 

63.339  47 

366,979  00 

7,300  00 

21,152  14 

2,521  52 

19.S80  83 

3,656,054  61 

705,287  38 

3,409,819  40 

101,004  35 

84,011  71 

61,219  15 

236  45 

13,643  45 

1,043  45 

13,400  00 

193  70 

49  75 

8.186  02 

1,616,553  19 

224.090  90 

1,495,263  72 

32. 928  24 

61,097  47 

27,263  76 

18,284  55 

3,920.493  87 

760,312  49 

3,668,764  37 

64,890  91 

83.545  89 

103,292  71 

6,706  79 

1,183,056  30 

208,700  59 

1,126,901  08 

9,117  50 

28.657  89 

18,379  83 

6,729  63 

1,484,048  24 

318,158  20 

1,368,362  17 

63,675  20 

35,935  15 

16,075  72 

1,628  82 

170,877  91 

12,212  00 

163,840  00 

<LT» 

CO 

O 

co 

1,229  18 

7,551  44 

1.444,147  68 

277,240  88 

1.316,285  40 

69,486  63 

35,282  08 

23,093  57 

3,506  45 

594,080  51 

128,744  35 

522,972  82 

52,333  19 

10,469  75 

8,304  75 

8204,354  04 

$42,157,147  60 

$8,102,090  03 

$39,344,549  85 

$1,172,752  44 

$953,023  12 

$686,822  20 
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SUMMARY. 


The  reports  of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  building  associations 
which  we  have  analyzed  show : 


Total  number  of  shares, .  782,506g 

Total  number  of  shares  pledged  for  loans,  .  201, 117£ 

Total  cash  receipts  for  one  year, .  118,372,178  07 

Total  cash  expenditures  for  one  year, .  17,419,154  95 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year, .  953,023  12 

Paid  to  shareholders  for  matured  stock  and  withdrawals, .  4,647,283  93 

Current  expenses,  one  year,  ...  .  204,454  01 

Total  assets, . 42,157,147  60 

Total  gains, . 8,102,090  03 


DIVISION  OF  ASSETS. 


Loans, .  39,344,549  85 

Real  estate,  .  1,172,752  44 

Cash,  .  953,523  11 

Sundries,  .  686,822  20 

Membership,  estimated,  .  117,284 

Borrowers,  estimated, . ■  • .  36,484 


These  reports  show  that  the  societies  tabulated  have  been  in  existence 
a  number  of  years,  agreeing  with  the  following : 


Societies. 

14,  . 

9,  . 

59,  . 

3,  . 

55,  . 

46,  . 

5,  . 

27,  . 
26,  . 

28,  . 

h  • 
35,  . 

21,  . 
22,  . 

15,  . 

2,  ■ 

15,  . 

19,  . 


Age.  Societies. 

Uncertain. 

12,  .  . 

6  months. 

12,  .  . 

1  year. 

12,  .  . 

1|  years. 

18,  .  . 

2  years. 

14,  .  . 

3  years. 

10,  .  . 

3?  years. 

22,  .  . 

4  years. 

9,  .  . 

5  years. 

14,  .  . 

6  years. 

2,  .  . 

6j  years. 

5,  .  . 

7  years. 

1,  .  . 

8  years. 

1,  ■  ■ 

9  years. 

1,  ■  • 

10  years. 

1,  •  • 

lOj  years. 

1,  .  . 

11  years. 

12  years. 

1,  •  • 

Age. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

16  years. 

17  years. 

18  years. 

19  years. 

20  years. 

21  years. 

22  years. 

23  years. 

26  years. 

27  years. 

29  years. 

30  years. 
34  years. 
36  years. 


Total,  538  societies. 
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The  averages  per  societies  are : 

Shares, .  l,454i 

Shares  borrowed  on, .  3733 

Dash  receipts, .  $34,149  03 

Dash  expenditures,  .  32,377  63 

Dash  on  hand, .  1,771  40 

Withdrawals  and  matured  stock, .  8,638  07 

Durrent  expenses, . 380  02 

Assets,  .  78,359  00 

Dains, .  15,059  46 

Members,  total,  averages  last  report  retained, .  218 

Members  borrowers,  averages  last  report  retained, .  68 

Shares  per  member,  averages  last  report  retained, .  6£ 

Shares  per  borrower,  averages  last  report  retained, .  5| 

Loans,  .  $73,131  13 

Real  estate,  .  2,179  83 

Sundries,  .  1,276  62 


The  average  loan  per  borrower  is  estimated  at  $1,050.00,  or  5 \  shares 
at  $200  each. 


Comparative  Averages. 


In  our  last  report  a  record  of  337  associations  was  given,  and  it  will 
be  of  deep  interest  to  observe  a  comparative  table  of  the  averages  p'er 
society  last  year  and  this  year. 


Comparative  averages : 


Shares, . 

Shares  borrowed  on, . 

Dash  receipts, . 

Dash  expenditures,  . 

Dash  on  hand, . 

Withdrawals  and  matured  stock, 

Durrent  expenses, . 

Assets,  . 

Dains, . 

Members,  total, . 

Members  borrowers, . 

Shares  per  member, . 

Shares  per  borrower,  . 


Last  year , 

This  report , 

3S7. 

538. 

1,362 

l,454i 

374 

373;! 

$34,830  98 

$34,149  03 

32,907  48 

32,377  63 

1,926  43 

1,771  40 

10,264  00 

8,638  07 

343  99 

380  02 

84,121  27 

78,359  00 

17,624  05 

15,059  46 

218 

218 

68 

68 

61 

61 

5| 

51 

The  introduction  this  year  of  68  associations  one  year  old  and  under 
46  more  than  last  year  of  this  age)  has  caused  a  decrease  in  the  average 
issets  about  $6,000,  and  has  added  to  the  average  expense,  as  all  these 
rew  associations  were  obliged  to  procure  their  outfit  for  carrying  on 
;he  business.  Many  associations  have  on  their  last  fiscal  statements  ex¬ 
penses  of  re-chartering,  and  also  expenses  attending  the  acceptance  of 
:he  act  known  as  the  league  act.  There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  num- 
ber  of  shares,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  true  compari¬ 
son,  as  we  have  added  this  year  a  number  of  societies  whose  shares  have 
i  final  value  of  $100  instead  of  $200,  and  a  member  can  carry  two  shares 
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per  month  for  one  dollar,  whereas  in  the  $200  associations  one  share 
costs  one  dollar.  After  a  careful  examination  of  a  number  of  reports 
containing  a  list  of  members,  borrowers  and  non-borrowers,  we  see  no 
reason  for  changing  the  estimate  per  association  of  members,  members 
borrowers,  and  shares  per  borrower  (on  a  $200  basis)  given  in  our  last 
report. 

Societies  Chartered  since  July,  1874. 

Between  July,  1874,  and  December,  1889,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  granted  charters  to  eleven  hundred  and  sixty -nine  (1,169)  building 
and  loan  associations.  These  figures  do  not  include  a  long  list  of  land 
companies  conducted  on  the  building  society  instalment  system  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  payments  on  the  shares.  In  many  places  these  land  com¬ 
panies  have  assisted  the  members  in  obtaining  lots  to  build  on,  and  the 
building  society  has  furnished  the  money  to  build  the  home,  one  help¬ 
ing  the  other. 

Of  the  list  of  538  societies  tabulated,  one  hundred  of  them  were  char¬ 
tered  before  July,  1874. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  more  than  the  one  hundred  mentioned  as 
chartered  before  1874  are  still  running,  but  quite  likely  an  additional 
200  associations  would  be  a  conservative  estimate.  This  would  run  the 
number  up  to  1,469  associations.  It  is  highly  probable  that  at  least  269 
of  the  single  series  associations  have  matured  their  shares  and  retired 
from  business  since  1874,  leaving  a  balance  of  1,200  active  associations, 
large  and  small,  in  Pennsylvania. 


Estimate  for  1,200  Associations. 

Total  number  of  shares, .  1,735,700 

Total  number  of  shares  pledged  for  loans, .  448,500 

Total  cash  receipts,  one  year, .  840,978,836  00 

Total  cash  expenditures,  one  year,  .  38,853,156  00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year, .  2,125,680  00 

Paid  to  shareholders  for  matured  stock  and  withdrawals,  one  year,  .  10,365,684  00 

Current  expenses,  one  year, .  456,024  00 

Total  assets, .  94,030,800  00 

Total  gains, .  18,071,352  00 

DIVISION  OF  ASSETS. 

Loans, . 87,757,356  00 

Real  estate,  .  2,615,796  00 

Cash,  .  2,125,680  00 

Sundries,  .  1,531,944  00 

Memberships,  total, .  261,600 

Borrowers, .  81,600 


Real  Estate  Companies. 

In  addition  to  the  land  companies  not  tabulated,  there  are  a  number 
of  societies  which  purchase  real  estate  and  dispose  of  the  same  to  their 


k 
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members.  One  of  these  companies  is  chartered  by  the  name  of  “  R.  H. 
Russell  Real  Estate  Association,”  and,  dated  March,  1890,  has  issued  this 
simple  statement  to  its  stockholders : 


RESOURCES. 


Cash  in  bank, .  ^2  525  96 

Real  estate,  13  pieces, .  30,856  75 


$33,382  71 

LIABILITIES. 


Old  stock, 
New  stock, 
Surplus,  . 


$15,000  00 
12,415  62 
5,967  09 

- $33,382  71 


At  this  writing-  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  land  companies  and  the 
real  estate  companies  have  accumulated,  from  the  payment  of  dues,  not 
less  than  $15,000,000. 


Explanation  of  the  Real  Estate  Item. 

The  item  of  $2,125,680  of  real  estate  on  hand,  in  the  estimate  for  the 
1,200  societies  in  Pennsylvania,  it  must  be  understood  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  property  obtained  by  reason  of  foreclosed  mortg-ag-es,  except  in  a 
very  small  degree.  Many  of  the  societies  are  building  associations  in¬ 
deed  as  well  as  in  name,  and  their  plan  is  to  purchase  the  houses  in  the 
name  of  the  associations,  and  retain  the  title  until  the  purchaser  has  re¬ 
deemed  the  same  from  the  accumulation  of  dues  and  profits  on  shares 
subscribed  for. 


Additional  Financial  Statements. 

A  number  of  reports  have  been  received  too  late  for  classification,  and 
among  the  number  we  find  .- 

Name. 

The  Keystone,  of  Chester, . 

The  Reliance,  of  South  Easton,  .... 

The  Excelsior,  of  Sharpsburg, . 

Written  statement,  name  omitted,  .  .  . 

The  Diamond,  of  Philadelphia,  .... 

The  Income,  of  Philadelphia, . 

The  Homeward,  of  Philadelphia,  .  .  . 

The  Franklin ville,  of  Philadelphia,  .  . 

The  National  Security,  of  Philadelphia, 

Nine  associations, . 

1 

Withdrawals  and  Matured  Stock. 

The  estimate  of  $10,365,684  paid  out  in  one  year  for  withdrawals  and 
matured  stock  is  largely  under  the  real  sum,  for  the  reason  that  many 
associations  who  keep  their  accounts  by  the  double-entry  system  of 
book-keeping,  close  their  matured  share  accounts  on  which  loans  have 


Ms.seis. 

$121,729  50 
41,209  11 
19,968  11 
53,298  70 
6,590  90 
76,505  92 
14,221  75 
58,331  50 
125,067  58 

$516,923  07 
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been  made,  by  day-book  entries,  and  consequently  the  withdrawal  oi 
said  matured  shares  does  not  appear  in  the  cash  account,  and  is  not  in 
eluded  in  the  figures  taken  from  the  printed  cash  accounts  of  the  asso 
ciations.  The  withdrawal  and  matured-share  account  would  be  nearei 
$20,000,000  for  one  year  than  $10,000.00.  Some  of  the  associations  draw 
cash  orders  for  all  matured  shares,  whether  they  are  borrowed  on  or  not. 
said  orders  being  paid  out  as  cash  for  matured  shares  and  received  agair 
as  cash  in  settlement  of  mortgages. 

The  Peculiar  Nature  of  the  Mortgage  Debt. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  recorded  building  association  mortgages 
in  Pennsylvania  would  be  $90,000,000  (ninety  millions  of  dollars).  A 
mortgage  placed  upon  a  home  that  was  free  from  encumbrance,  and  the 
money  thus  obtained  consumed  in  living  expenses  or  lost  in  specula 
tion,  becomes  a  debt  in  the  full  sense  of  that  uncomfortable  term.  It  is 
possible  and  probable  that  some  of  the  building  society  mortgages  or 
record  represent  this  class  of  indebtedness,  but  only  as  an  exceptior 
and  not  as  a  rule. 

Generally  speaking,  the  building  association  mortgage  is  not  a  debt 
but  emphatically  a  creation  of  nexo  wealth ,  and  these  mortgages  are  en 
titled  to  be  excluded  from  all  estimates  made  of  the  indebtedness  of  s 
people.  Even  if  this  position  is  denied,  it  cannot  be  contradicted  that 
if  a  debt,  the  burden  is  not  owing  to  a  few  capitalists,  but  to  261, 60C 
persons,  of  whom  81,600  are  the  borrowers  and  part  owners  of  that  same 
burden. 

The  Creation  of  Wealth 

Lies  in  the  fact,  for  an  example,  that  81,600  persons  were,  before  thej 
became  members  of  the  associations,  paying  $12  per  month  for  rentec 
houses,  or  $11,740,400  per  year.  They  form  associations  with  180, 00C 
other  persons  who  have  previously  obtained  homes,  and  agree  to  deposil 
various  sums  per  month,  and  hand  the  money  over  to  the  borrowers  tc 
build  homes,  agreeing,  substantially,  to  receive  from  the  borrowers 
monthly  contributions  of  sums  not  greater  than  said  borrowers  wert 
paying  as  rent.  One-half  of  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  borrower  rep 
resents  profits  of  the  capital  paid  in,  and  the  other  half,  including  a  jus! 
share  of  the  gains,  represents  partial  payments  on  this  newly-created 
property  wealth.  At  the  end  of  142  months,  or  less,  it  is  found  thal 
what  the  borrower  had  formerly  paid  in  rent,  has  by  this  system  earned 
him  a  home  entirely  free  from  debt.  At  the  end  of  142  months  81,60( 
persons  are  the  owners  of  $90,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  that  they  hav« 
accumulated  month  by  month,  through  the  aid  of  the  building  associa 
tion.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  mortgages  being  debts,  they  are  assets 
in  prospect  and  real  assets  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  actually  saved 
and  paid  in  on  account.  Instead  of  a  recorded  debt  the  building  society 
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mortgage  is  merely  a  resolution  formed  by  the  tenant  to  stop  paying 
rent,  and  gradually  save  enough  in  this  way  to  carry  out  the  determina¬ 
tion.  From  observations  made  by  the  writer,  the  opinion  is  formed 
that  of  the  possible  $90,000,000  of  recorded  mortgages,  fully  $27,000,000 
has  been  saved  towards  their  full  and  final  ownership,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  all  building  society  mortgages  now  on  record  could  be  satisfied  by 
the  payment  of  70  per  cent,  of  their  face  value.  One  report  before  us 
shows  67  per  cent,  of  the  mortgages  saved  by  the  borrowers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Another  report  shows  mortgages  on  record  of  $133,425,  when  the  bor¬ 
rower  could  have  all  the  mortgages  marked  paid  by  the  payment  of 
$96,859.27.  Another  report,  that  of  the  Cardinal  of  Philadelphia,  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  the  538  societies,  and  which  has  wound  up  since  this 
report  was  tabulated,  shows  100  per  cent.,  or  all  of  its  mortgages,  earned 
by  the  borrowers  from  dues  and  profit  accumulations.  Building  society 
mortgages  exist  not  over  twelve  years,  except  in  special  cases,  and  the 
present  assets  are  accumulations  of  twelve  years  only.  Some  members 
have  only  been  paying  in  for  one  month,  others  two,  three  and  four 
months,  and  still  others  for  one,  two,  three  and  so  on  up  to  eleven  or 
twelve  years.  New  societies  are  being  constantly  formed  and  old  ones 
maturing  as  instanced  above,  and  others  on  the  permanent  plan  are  ma¬ 
turing  old  series  every  year  and  opening  new  issues. 

Every  man  who  intends  paying  rent  for  the  next  half  century  is  at 
this  very  moment  in  debt  for  the  full  amount  he  will  pay  during  the 
next  twenty -five  years,  and  when  a  rent  payer  moves  into  a  home  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  building  society,  he  deserts  the  ranks  of  the  debtor 
class  and  allows  a  mortgage  to  be  recorded  as  evidence  of  his  new  de¬ 
parture.  Even  as  a  matter  of  arithmetic  the  building  society  problem 
is  one  of  great  interest,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  common  illustration  as  to 
the  cost  of  loans  used  by  Philadelphia  and  other  associations,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  borrowers : 

A  $3,000  Illustration. 

The  amount  of  loan  is  $3,000. 

Simple  mortgage, . 

Interest,  140  months,  ........ 


Society,  140  months  at  $30, . 

Difference,  on  basis  6  per  cent., 
At  5  per  cent. : 

Simple  mortgage, . 

Interest,  140  months,  . 


$4,750  00 
4, 200  00 

$550  00 


$5, 100  00 
4,200  00 


$900  00 


$3,000  00 
1,750  00 


$3,000  00 
2, 100  00 


Society,  140  months  at  $30, . 

Difference,  on  basis  5  per  cent., 
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For  all  practical  purposes  tlie  above  is  correct.  Of  course  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  in  the  simple  mortgage  at  6  per  cent,  the  borrower  pays  but 
$180  per  year,  and  in  the  end  pays  $8,000,  while  in  the  society  the  bor¬ 
rower  pays  $30  per  month,  or  $360  per  year,  but  in  the  end  has  no  prin¬ 
cipal  sum  to  pay.  The  question  for  a  borrower  to  decide  is,  whether  it 
is  easier  to  pay  $30  per  month  and  no  sum,  large  or  small,  in  the  end, 
or  whether  it  is  easier  to  pay  $180  a  year  in  a  lump,  and  $3,000  in  the 
end  in  one  sum,  and  pay  out  in  all  a  much  larger  sum.  The  building 
society  came  into  existence  because  it  was  found  that  most  men  found  it 
difficult  to  pay  yearly  interest  in  one  sum,  and  a  miracle  when  they 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  the  principal  when  it  became  due. 
The  man  who  has  not  the  money,  and  is  oblig’ed  to  borrow,  must  save 
somewhere,  weekly  or  monthly,  out  of  his  wages  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  interest  and  principal  when  they  become  due,  and  he  naturally  in¬ 
clines  towards  a  system  that  enables  him  to  do  this.  This  must  be  set 
down  as  a  truth :  If  a  man  cannot  save  in  weekly  or  monthly  instalments 
he  cannot  save  in  yearly  or  ten  yearly  instalments. 
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THE  CARPET  INDUSTRY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


[The  importance  of  the  carpet  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
meagre  accounts  hitherto  given  of  it,  are  deemed  an  ample  justification 
for  presenting  the  following  sketch.  It  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Kendrick,  whose  familiarity  with  the  subject  is  unquestioned ;  and  who 
has  been  unwearied  in  collecting  the  facts,  many  of  which  were  very 
difficult  to  obtain. — Chief  of  Bureau.] 

No  treatise  on  the  carnet  industry  of  Philadelphia  can  fittingly  begin 
without  a  salutation  to  William  Peter  Sprague,  who,  in  1791,  at  his  shop, 
158  North  Second  street,  evinced  his  regard  for  the  infant  republic 
by  producing  a  large  hand-made  tufted  carpet  adorned  with  patriotic 
emblems  which  he  presented  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  its  princi¬ 
pal  chamber.  This  carpet  is  described  as  highly  attractive,  both 
its  colorings  and  design  rendering  it  worthy  of  its  distinguished  place. 
The  report  for  1791  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
made  special  reference  to  this  carpet  and  suggested  that  the  tariff  on 
imported  stuffs  of  a  like  kind  be  raised  from  five  to  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent,  as  a  stimulus  and  protection  to  future  enterprise  in  this  direction. 

Sprague  was  undoubtedly  the  pioneer  of  the  industry,  and  no  one 
is  recorded  as  making  carpets  to  any  serious  extent  before  him.  Accru- 
racy  demands  however  that  the  name  of  William  Calverly  should  be  re¬ 
corded  as  doing  something  in  carpets,  in  what  was  known  as  Loxley’s 
court  so  early  as  1775.  The  presumption  is  that  he  was  a  rag-carpet, 
weaver,  the  use  of  that  fabric  being  traced  back  to  an  early  colonial 
period.  After  that  date  we  find  nothing  related  of  Calverly’s  industry, 
and  Sprague,  by  common  consent,  is  pinnacled  as  the  proprietor  of 
the  fiist  Philadelphia  carpet  factory.  James  T.  Cummings  an  industri¬ 
ous  compiler,  traces  Mr.  Sprague  as  a  manufacturer  from  the  number 
above  mentioned,  to  422  North  Third  street  (1793)  and  thence  on  to  1797, 
when  Ins  name  disappears  from  the  city  directory.  He  was  classified  as 
a  “gentleman,”  and  probably  began  making  carpets  with  some  capital 
and  lost  it.  He  died  in  1808,  his  administrator  giving  bond  for  but 
eight  hundred  dollars,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  man  who 
gave  the  United  States  Senate  its  first  floor  covering,  should  have 
ended  his  days  in  poverty. 

It  is  difficult  to  learn  much  about  the  use  of  carpets  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  early  period.  The  Quakers  were  rigidly  simple  in  their  taste  and 
the  strong  surmise  is  that  the  luxury  of  carpets  and  hangings  was  affected 
l  D — Statistics. 
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by  the  royalists  and  those  in  sympathy  with  the  old  Englist  regime 
An  inventory  of  Doctor  Ben.  Franklin  s  household  effects  sold  at  auction 
in  1792,  in  which  the  minutest  things  were  enumerated  down  to  a  shovel 
and  tongs,  contained  no  reference  to  a  rug  or  carpet.  One  prominent 
Quaker  is  recorded  as  having  refused  to  enter  the  house  of  one  of  the 
sect  because  his  eye  fell  upon  a  carpeted  floor  as  he  reached  the  thres¬ 
hold.  An  aged  resident  of  Philadelphia  now  deceased,  remembered  that 
the  first  carpet  that  lie  ever  saw  there  was  in  the  home  of  Owen  Jones  at 
the  corner  of  Second  and  Spruce  streets  in  the  year  1750.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain,  however,  that  this  scarcity  of  carpeting  and  simplicity  of 
taste  prevailed  in  all  sections.  Travelers  from  abroad  at  that  period 
(1788  to  1796)  allude  particularly  to  the  American  weakness  for  good 
furniture  and  carpets,  even  the  log  cabin  residences  being  furnished 
with  these  symbols  of  refinement  and  luxury. 

A  study  of  the  newspapers  and  other  publications  of  the  time  disclose 
little  or  nothing  descriptive  of  the  growth  of  carpet  weaving  from  the 
date  of  Sprague’s  venture  up  to  perhaps  1804,  when  Frances  Guy,  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  in  the  old  Guy  hotel  at  Seventh  and  Chestnut 
streets,  evolved  a  kind  of  paper  carpet  for  summer  use ;  this  may  have 
been  the  precursor  of  a  patent  paper  oilcloth  which  appeared  between 
1865  and  1870  and  had  quite  a  sale  for  a  time. 

Meanwhile  pioneers  in  textiles  had  not  been  idle  in  Philadelphia  and 
a  few  far-seeing  men  had  organized  for  the  encourage  me  nt  of  manu 
factures.  One  of  those  bodies  was  incorporated.  In  1811  four  thousand 
hand  looms  were  in  position  in  Philadelphia,  a  goodly  proportion  of 
which  were  running  on  carpets  of  cheap  quality,  doubtless  ingrain  and 
rag  only  with  perhaps  a  few  rugs. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1810  show  but  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-four  yards  of  carpeting  made  in  the  United  States  or  less 
than  the  quantity  contained  in  one  hundred  rolls  of  ingrain  made  at  the 
present  time.  Even  of  this  meagre  output  more  than  seven  thousand 
yards  are  credited  to  Philadelphia  weavers  :  evidently  New  England  had 
not  then  scented  the  possibilities  of  the  industry. 

Following  William  Peter  Sprague,  the  next  unique  figure  to  arise  in 
this  industry  was  that  of  John  Dorsey,  who  conceived  the  idea  that  a 
hybrid  cloth,  something  between  an  oilcloth  and  a  carpet,  was  the  covet¬ 
ing  best  adapted  to  American  floors.  The  grit  of  the  man  seems  sur¬ 
prising  at  this  day,  for  he  actually  put  up  looms  that  wove  a  cloth  seven 
yards  wide.  This  he  coated  with  oil  and  sold  for  two  dollars  per  square 
yard,  as  shown  by  his  advertisements.  His  fabric  he  termed  “patent 
floor  cloth  or  summer  carpet his  aim  being  to  imitate  a  noted  make  of 
English  floor  cloth  then  used  here.  Millions  of  dollars  have  since  been 
invested  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  to 
make  a  wide  canvas  for  oilcloth  foundation,  and  although  his  venture 
soon  terminated,  he  justly  deserves  the  title  of  pioneer,  for  from  him 
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sprang  the  best  known  of  American  oilcloth  factories,  that  of  Thomas 
Potter,  Sons  <fc  Co.  An  amusing  feature  of  Dorsey’s  advertisement  was 
his  offer  to  doctor  old  worsted  carpets.  These  he  coated,  “if  neatly 
darned  on  one  side,"  with  a  preparation  which  must  have  resulted  hi  a 
fabric  of  wonderful  properties,  being  oilcloth  on  one  side  and  a  worsted 
carpet  on  the  other. 

Dorsey’s  factory  was  located  on  Chestnut  street,  a  little  below  Twelfth, 
and  after  three  years  (1810)  he  induced  Isaac  Macauley  to  inspect 
his  plant  with  a  view  of  buying  him  out  and  continuing  the  business. 
Mr.  Macauley  was  a  man  of  culture  and  ambition,  he  had  taken  a  legal 
course  and  had  the  army  or  navy  in  view  when  Dorsey  diverted  his  at¬ 
tention  to  floor  coverings.  The  trade  was  consummated,  and  Macauley 
became  proprietor  of  the  only  factory  of  its  class  in  Philadelphia.* 

Shortly  after  his  purchase,  Isaac  Macauley  moved  his  mill  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Filbert  streets,  now  the  site  of  the 
Masonic  Temple.  Later  (in  1815)  he  moved  to  Bush  Hill,  where  stood 
the  Hamilton  mansion,  built  in  1740,  and  used  by  Andrew  Hamilton 
as  a  country  seat.  In  this  noted  structure,  Macauley  rapidly  expanded 
his  business,  proving  himself  to  be  a  far-seeing  merchant  and  one  having 
the  nerve  to  put  his  plans  into  execution. 

Floor  oilcloths,  he  discerned,  were  to  be  a  staple  commodity,  and  his 
manufacture  of  them  was  no  doubt  remunerative.  He  greatly  improved 
on  Dorsey’s  crude  ideas,  and  taking  on  carpets,  he  became  the  largest 
and  most  intelligent  manufacturer  of  his  day.  His  son  confirms  the 
statement  that  he  was  the  first  maker  of  Brussels  carpet  in  Philadelphia, 
which  probably  made  him  the  first  in  the  United  States.  His  importa¬ 
tion  of  carpet-help  from  Kidderminster,  England,  was  typical  of  his 
enterprise,  and  such  was  the  character  of  his  weaves  that  they  entered 
into  public  furnishings  at  Washington  and  Harrisburg.  His  specialty 
was  Venetian  and  ingrain  carpets,  and  besides  a  retail  store  on  Fourth 
street,  he  established  agencies  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburgh.  His  establishment  continued  to  prosper,  though  in  1830 
a  serious  fire  struck  him,  destroying  some  new  and  valuable  machinery 
which  he  had  imported  from  England.  This  he  quickly  replaced  and 
continued  his  business  until  bought  out  by  Thomas  Potter,  after  the 
panic  of  1837. 

The  history  of  this  mill  yields  more  of  interest  than  that  of  any  other 
of  its  time.  In  fact,  none  other  is  on  record  showing  an  unbroken  exist¬ 
ence  from  1815  to  1837. 

Doubtless,  between  these  periods,  desultory  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  carpet  factories,  but  owing  to  the  primitive  appliances  for 
spinning,  the  scarcity  of  capital,  the  effects  of  the  war  of  1812,  a  low 

'  The  facts  relating  to  Isaac  Macauley  have  been  furnished  by  his  son,  W.  Hast¬ 
ings  Macauley,  a  venerable  Philadelphian,  long  known  to  the  carpet  and  oilcloth 
fraternity. 
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tariff  and  tlie  numerous  Indian  and  border  troubles  incident  to  the 
formative  period  of  the  republic,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  modest 
proportions  of  the  textile  industry  generally.  If  space  permitted,  it 
would  add  to  the  interest  of  this  narrative  to  trace  the  foundations  of  the 
great  New  England  mills,  which,  though  few  in  number,  are  and  -always 
have  been  potent  in  this  line  of  trade.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say 
that  these  mills  encountered  the  same  difficulties  and  suffered  a  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  vicissitudes  before  getting  a  footing.  One  of  these, 
that  of  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co.  (who  preceded  the  Hartford  Carpet 
Company),  having  failed  in  1851,  just  as  the  Bigelow  Brussels  loom  was 
approaching  perfection. 

The  factories  we  mentioned  were  located  far  from  the  future  habi¬ 
tation  of  the  industry.  As  in  England,  so  in  Philadelphia  the  carpet 
weavers  quickly  showed  their  desire  to  be  near  each  other  and  Kensing¬ 
ton  became  then-  favorite  seat  of  operations. 

The  annals  of  early  carpetmaking  in  Philadelphia  are  wholly  lacking 
in  that  element  of  mystery  and  romance  which  usually  attaches  about 
centers  of  textile  art  and  industry.  From  the  colonial  era  up  to  1860, 
perhaps,  accounts  agree  that  the  carpet  mills  were  unimportant  struc¬ 
tures,  and  not  infrequently  were  cheerless  sheds  or  rickety  out-houses, 
in  the  rude  lofts  of  which  the  hand  loom  weaver  plied  his  dreary  voca¬ 
tion.  The  drainage,  too,  of  the  factory  region  was  exceedingly  faulty, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  weave  room  must  have  been  decidedly  unwhole¬ 
some.  The  income  from  the  toil  of  the  father,  mother  and  children,  foi 
all  of  them  took  part  in  carpetmaking,  was  carefully  put  away  in  the 
savings  bank,  or  invested  in  real  estate,  which  enhanced  greatly  in  value 
as  the  city  expanded.  Not  a  few  of  the  opulent  carpet  manufacturers 
of  to-day  are  descendants  of  hard-working  weavers,  who  laid  the  founda 
tions  of  the  industry  and  wrested  substantial  fortunes  from  the  initial 
struggles  of  their  craft.  Between  1840  and  1845  the  weaving  room- 
assumed  more  of  a  “factory”  air,  and  a  few  really  important  establish 
ments  began  their  career.  Nearly  all  these  were  fated  to  an  early  ex 
tinction,  and  the  number  of  firms  is  small  who  claim  unbroken  successioi 
back  to  1840. 

The  carpet  weaving  fraternity  of  Philadelphia,  almost  uniformly  trace 
their  ancestry  back  to  England  and  north  of  Ireland.  Emigrants  fron 
these  countries  began  early  to  people  the  Kensington  region  of  Phila 
delphia,  while  warm  fraternal  feeling  and  a  disposition  to  render  eacl 
other  substantial  aid  in  their  struggles  upward  was,  and  is  still,  a  notable 
characteristic.  Scotian  d  also  gave  a  progressive  modicum  to  the  industry 
and  in  nearly  each  instance  the  thrift  of  the  Scot  has  been  finely  exempli 
tied  while  plying  the  loom  as  weavers.  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  are 
unquestionably  the  natal  sources  in  the  main  of  our  carpet  weaving  class 
whether  mill  owners  or  loom  drivers,  and  never  in  any  industry  has  tin 
brawn  and  brains  of  the  three  countries  found  a  richer  development. 
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In  the  formative  period  of  the  industry  the  hand  loom  weaver  fre¬ 
quently  owned  his  loom,  perhaps  two  or  three  of  them ;  these  being-  set¬ 
up  in  the  attic  or  shed  of  his  dwelling.  Procuring  his  yarns  dyed  and 
ready  for  weaving,  lie  would  begin  on  a  roll  of  carpet  and  in  a  few  days 
deliver  it  to  the  central  factory  fully  finished  and  ready  for  market.  A 
patriarchal  character  was  thus  given  to  the  relations  of  employer  and 
weaver,  and  the  condition  of  the  latter  was  often  one  of  absolute  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  man  who  furnished  the  stock. 

We  append  herewith  such  statistics  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
from  time  to  time,  and  these,  though  meagre,  show  in  a  measure  the  re¬ 
markable  growth  of  the  carpet  industry  in  Philadelphia. 

The  census  of  1810  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  9,984  yards 
of  carpet  and  coverlid,  worth  $7,500,  were  made  in  Philadelphia.  This 
is  conclusive  that  the  industry  then  was  meagre  in  extent  and  that  the 
fabrics  produced  were  of  the  cheapest  possible  quality. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  factory  regions,  even  as  late  as  1860,  it  is 
evident  that  the  industry,  as  it  existed  in  1810,  consisted  of  a  few 
paltry  weaving  sheds  and  that  none  of  them  had  reached  the  dignity  of 
manufacturing  establishments.  Rag  and  the  cheapest  two-ply  were 
evidently  the  sole  output. 


Philadelphia  in  1834. 


The  following  are  the  most  trustworthy  statistics  of  the  carpet  industry 
in  Philadelphia  for  1834  that  we  have  been  able  to  collect.  The  figures 
are  approximate  in  some  instances : 


Carpet  factories, . 

Hand  looms  in  operation, . 

Of  body  brussels, . 

Three-ply  ingrain, . 

Other  grades  of  ingrain, . 

Venetian,  . 

Damask  venetion, . 1 

Besides  hundreds  of  band  rag-carpet  looms. 

Product  of  the  twenty  factories, . 

Average  value,  .  .  . 

Produced  of  body  brussels, . 

“  “  three-ply  ingrain, . 

“  “  other  grade  ingrains, . 

“  “  Venetian,  . 

“  “  damask  Venetian, . 


20 

511 

18 

21 

424 

44 

4 


1, 147,500  yards. 
81.00  per  yard. 

.  .  .  21,600 

.  .  .  31,500 

.  .  .  954,000 

.  .  .  132,000 

.  .  .  8,400 


Besides  large  quantities  rag  which  cannot  be  estimated.  - 

From  1810  to  1834  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  very  slow,  but  from  the  latter  date  onward  the  increase  was 
more  rapid  and  some  large  establishments  were  started.  The  largest 
increase,  however,  began  about  1860,  at  which  time  power  looms  were 
being  used  to  a  small  extent. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Tyler,  the  manufacture  of 
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carpets  did  not  advance  as  rapidly  as  in  later  years.  Many  factories  re¬ 
linquished  the  business  near  that  time ;  it  is  probable  that  fewei  looms 
were  in  operation  in  1815  than  in  1841.  From  1841  to  1844  several 
prominent  firms  either  failed  or  retired  voluntarily  from  the  carpet  busi¬ 
ness. 

Condition  of  the  Industry — 1857-1860. 

This  being  a  crucial  period  in  the  history  of  all  American  industries, 
one  preceding-  our  great  civil  war,  we  draw  liberally  on  a  contemporane¬ 
ous  writer  to  portray  the  status  of  Philadelphia. 

Mercantile  pursuits  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  carpet 
industry  felt  the  impetus  of  good  times,  and  great  efforts  were  made  by 
manufacturers  of  floor  coverings  to  improve  in  appliances  as  well  as  in 
style  and  quality.  The  best  carpets  then  made  in  Philadelphia  were  the 
“extra  super”  ingrains.  There  were  carpet  factories  in  both  Hartford 
and  Lowell  at  this  period,  turning  out  all-wool  and  worsted  goods,  but 
to  Philadelphia  was  conceded  the  palm  of  production,  not  merely  goods 
of  finer  quality  than  elsewhere,  but  very  excellent  qualities  of  cheaper 
ingrains  and  stair  carpets,  which  the  country  greatly  needed.  In  1860 
the  number  of  manufacturers  barely  reached  an  even  hundred,  with  an 
estimated  annual  output  of  some  6,500,000  yards,  and  employing  in  all 
2,500  hands.  The  largest  carpet  factory  at  that  period  ran  150  hand 
looms.  The  total  number  of  looms  then  being  only  1,500,  turning  out 
an  estimated  yearly  run  of  4,320  yards  per  loom,  making  the  grand  total 
as  above  given. 

At  that  period  the  ingrains  ranged  in  price  from  20  to  85  cents  per 
yard',  and  the  estimated  low  average  price  of  40  cents  per  yard  would 
make  the  total  money  value  of  the  carpet  product  $2,592,000,  which  then 
was  considered  immense.  Philadelphia  moreover  furnished  the  country 
with  cotton  and  cotton-and-wool  carpets,  New  England  doing  nothing 
in  these  grades. 

The  making  of  rag  carpets  at  that  time  was  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  industry,  the  annual  output  being  over  one  and  one-half  million 
yards,  valued  at  $500,000. 

Freedly,  in  his  “Philadelphia  and  its  Manufactures,”  gives  the  follow 
ing  carpet  table  for  1857 : 


Production. 


Looms. 

Opera¬ 

tives. 

Annual 

earnings. 

Awards. 

Value. 

Carpets — Ingrain  and  Vene¬ 
tian,  .  .  .  . 

Carpets — rag,  list,  etc.,  .  .  | 

1,500 

660 

2,500 

530 

§695 , 000 
126,000 

6,480,000 

1,680,(00 

$2,592,000 

504,000 

Total, . 

2,060 

3,130 

§821,000  . 

8,160,000 

$3,096,000 
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The  same  authority  increases  the  above  estimate  by  adding  this  P.  S. : 

“A  manufacturer  stated  to  me  that  he  counted  the  names  of  2,200 
ingrain  carpet  weavers  appended  to  a  ‘  strike  ’  for  higher  wages  about 
two  years  ago,  and  that  several  hundred  did  not  sign  the  document. 
He  estimates  them  at  2,700  instead  of  1,500,  the  number  necessary  to 
operate  1,500  looms.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  business  is  really  more 
extensive  than  I  have  stated.  A  celebrated  English  manufacturer  ad¬ 
mitted  the  fact,  that  more  yards  of  ingrain  carpeting  are  annually  made 
in  Philadelphia  than  in  all  Great  Britain.” 

The  mill  operatives  were  principally  foreigners,  the  English  predomi¬ 
nating. 

As  the  total  carpet  product  of  the  United  States  for  1860  amounted  to 
$7,857,636,  it  appears  that  Philadelphia  alone  produced  almost  one-half. 

The  prices  at  this  period  of  carpetmaking  were  80  to  85  cents  per 
yard  for  good  qualities  of  supers,  and  from  $1.05  to  $1.15  for  a  “Damask 
Venetian,”  with  “extra  fines”  quoted  at  65  to  70  cents,  and  rag  and  list 
carpets  from  25  to  50  cents  per  yard.  The  average  earnings  of  employes 
were,  for  weavers,  only  a  fraction  over  $300  per  year.  The  weavers  of 
rag  carpet  received  twenty  cents  per  yard  when  they  furnished  the  chain, 
or  for  the  work  alone  about  half  that  sum,  an  allowance  of  10  to  12  cents 
per  yard  being  made  to  cover  the  quality  and  price  of  the  chain.  Li 
weaving  ingrains  the  average  price  paid  weavers  was  9  cents  per  yard. 

Carpet  manufacturers  found  great  difficulty  in  securing  carpet  yarns 
in  suitable  condition  and  quality,  some  of  the  prominent  carpet  men 
being  compelled  to  do  their  own  spinning  and  dying.  The  mills  for 
doing  this  work  were  small  in  extent  and  few  in  number,  and  not  at  that 
time  furnished  with  the  present  rapid  and  expert  facilities  for  turning 
out  the  yarns. 

The  following  are  mentioned  as  “  principal  manufacturers  of  carpets  ” 
in  1857 : 

J .  Bromley  A  Son,  Fifth  A  Germantown  road  ;  Thomas  Finley ;  William 
Finley ;  John  A  E.  France,  Germantown;  Graham,  John,  James  A  Walter  ; 
John  Greenwood,  Wissahickon ;  Geo.  Fling  A  Bro.,  Germantown ;  William 
Hogg,  Kensington;  James  Hogg,  Kensington;  John  Leclcey,  Kensing¬ 
ton  ;  James  Lord,  Wissahickon  ;  A.  McCallum  A  Co.,  Glen  Echo  Factory  ; 
David  McMullin,  Kensington;  Steenson,  Robert ;  Lewis  Sonneborne, 
carpets.  Of  the  above,  John  Greenwood,  Geo.  Fling  A  Bro.,  and  James 
Lord  were  spinners  of  carpet  yarns,  the  Flings  doing  spinning  only. 

General  Statistics — 1850-1880. 

In  August,  1882,  a  prominent  New  York  business  man  made  public  the 
following  figures,  which  he  considered  as  accurate  as  could  possibly  be 
obtained ;  his  memoranda  dating  back  to  1850.  We  include  his  figures 
in  this  sketch  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  carpet  industry  (if 
Pennsylvania,  which,  to  all  intents,  means  Philadelphia  only. 
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In  the  year  1850,  while  the  New  England  carpet  mills  were  producing 
creditable  fal  >rics  of  Brussels,  tapestries  and  ingrains,  such  firms  as  A- 
T.  Stewart  <fe  Co.  supplied  the  country  almost  wholly  with  its  best 
carpetings,  and  Philadelphia  was  clicking  away  with  its  four-post  hand 
looms  on  ingrains.  In  this  year  (1850)  the  United  States  produced 
$5,401,234  worth  of  carpeting.  Of  this.  Pennsylvania  was  credited  with 
but  $1,136,730  worth. 

State  of  the  Industry  in  1860. 

Number  of  Carpet  Factories  in  the  United  States. 

Connecticut,  .  3  New  Y  ork, .  28 

Illinois, .  4  Rhode  Island, .  1 

Maine, .  2  Ohio, . ' .  7 

Maryland, .  8  Pennsylvania, . 137 

Massachusetts, . !  .  .  11  - 

New  Hampshire, .  2  Total  in  United  States,  ....  213 

New  Jersey,  .  10  - 

Tu  this  year  (1860)  the  product  of  the  country  reached  $7,857,636,  and 
of  this  Pennsylvania,  with  her  alleged  137  factories,  made  but  $2,710,092. 
while  Massachusetts,  with  but  11  factories,  produced  $2,358,278  worth. 

Trustworthy  statistics  are  wanting  on  several  essential  points  for 
1850,  but  for  the  decades  ending  I860.  1870  and  1880  the  same  authority 
shows  the  following : 


1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

Number  of  establishments.  . 

213 

215 

300 

Yards  manufactured,  other  than  of  rag 
carpeting,  . 

13,285,921 

34,985,233 

Value,  .  .  . 

$7,857,636 

$21,761,573 

$31, 868,377 

Capital  invested, .  . 

4,721,768 

12,540,750 

21,497,287 

Wages  paid,  . 

1,545,692 

4,681,718 

6,835,018 

In  1870,  Brussels  weaving  wras  confined  to  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  New  York  and  the  product  of  the  country  in  woolen  products  was 
107,000  yards.  In  the  same  year  500,000  yards  of  cheap  hemp  or  jute 
carpet  were  reported. 

For  1860  there  is  no  record  of  Yenetian  carpet,  but  in  1870  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New'  York  and  Pennsylvania  made  1,350,017  yards.  Wisconsin, 
in  1870,  made  15.000  yards  of  ingrain,  and  Kentucky  ran  one  factory, 
producing  $2,000  worth  of  goods. 

In  1850  the  value  of  the  entire  carpet  product  of  the  United  States 
was  estimated  at  $5,401,234;  of  this  $1,700,000  was  made  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  $1,136,000  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Manufacture  of  Ingrain  Carpets  in  Philadelphia. 

Ingrain  carpets  were  essentially  the  first  important  product  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  floor  coverings,  while  visions  of  Brussels  and  tapestry  weav- 
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ing  undoubtedly  disturbed  the  minds  of  our  early  carpet  weavers ;  this 
only  resulted  in  desultory  attempts  at  finer  fabrics,  and  ingrain  carpets  re¬ 
mained,  for  a  long  period,  the  one  great  staple  of  Philadelphia’s  carpet  in¬ 
dustry.  To  this  fact  were  people  of  limited  means,  indebted  for  cheap 


Cut  Showing  the  Structure  of  an  Ingrain  Carpet. 


and  seasonable  floor  coverings,  during  the  period  when  the  Bigelow  pat¬ 
ents  were  monopolized  by  New  England  capital.  The  Philadelphia  weaver, 
on  his  small,  wooden  loom,  patiently  produced  fabrics  cheap  in  price,  cred¬ 
itable  in  color  and  design,  and  in  very  many  respects  just  the  carpets 
which  the  United  States  in  their  primitive  periods  most  needed,  and 
were  most  able  to  purchase;  the  New  England  mills  turned  out  fine 
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grades  of  goods,  almost  exclusively  these,  until  Brussels  and  tapestry 
came  in.  They  consisted  of  high-grade  ingrains,  two  and  three  ply, 
ranging  in  their  price  probably  from  25  to  33|  per  cent,  above  Philadel¬ 
phia  carpeting. 

Kidderminster  or  ingrain  carpets  were  first  manufactured  in  the  town 
of  that  name  in  England  in  1735.  They  were,  however,  of  Scotch  origin, 
and  were  known  for  a  time  as  “  Scotch  carpets,”  but  the  industry  was 
appropriated  by  the  Kidderminster  manufacturers  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  nearly  monopolize  the  entire  trade,  not  only  of  Great  Britain  but  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  cause  the  name  of  Kidderminster  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  them.  The  first  products  of  these  goods  were  limited  in  re. 
gard  to  the  number  of  colors  that  could  be  used  in  their  construction 

» 

only  two  being  available,  all  additional  ones  causing  stripes.  Of  course 
the  old  hand  looms  were  used,  and  the  fabrics  were  never  quite  perfect  as 
to  symmetry  of  design,  smoothness  of  surface  or  roundness  of  selvage. 

The  fabric  of  an  ingrain  carpet  is  a  double  cloth,  woven  at  the  same 
time,  one  above  the  other.  The  stitching  is  done  and  the  two  webs 
united,  when  the  change  in  the  design  occurs,  or  when  the  design  calls 
for  plain  ground  on  the  face  after  the  figure  has  been  woven  on  the  face. 
These  changes  unite  the  two  webs  whenever  they  occur,  as  the  warps 
are  changed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  two  webs  at  these  points  become 
one.  Consequently  the  more  frequently  these  changes,  or  reverses 
occur,  the  more  solid  and  durable  becomes  the  fabric. 

Looking  at  the  face  of  an  ingrain  carpet  it  will  be  noticed  that  certain 
colors  form  the  figured  effect,  and  certain  other  colors  produce  the 
ground.  The  wrong  side  shows  the  ground  and  figure  colors  reversed, 
that  is,  the  ground  colors  on  the  right  side  are  used  to  produce  the  figure 
colors  on  the  reverse  side,  and  the  figm-e  colors  on  the  right  side  are 
found  in  the  ground  on  the  wrong  side.  The  warps  have  much  to  do 
with  the  shading  o*f  the  colors.  A  solid  scarlet  in  the  weft  threads,  or 
filling,  is  reduced  to  crimson  by  using  a  black  warp  with  it,  and  pure 
white  filling  is  changed  into  a  pink  by  using  a  scarlet  warp,  etc.  The 
arrangement  of  the  colors  in  the  filling  may  differ  according  to  the  effect 
desired.  Either  one  or  two  colors  may  be  used  in  the  figure,  and  one  for 
the  ground  as  may  be  preferred,  or  two  colors  in  figures  and  two  in 
ground,  as  is  most  frequently  done. 

The  Old  Hand  Loom. 

Weaving  on  the  old  hand  loom  was  essentially  hard  and  taxing  to  the 
human  frame.  The  setting  beam,  with  which  the  weaver  packed  the 
filling  yarns  one  against  the  other,  after  each  passage  of  the  shuttle,  was 
a  heavy,  four-inch  square  piece  of  pine,  which  greatly  taxed  the  arms  of 
the  operator.  The  treadle,  too,  kept  one  foot  and  leg  in  constant  motion. 
Crouched  down  on  a  hard  wooden  bench,  with  the  whole  body  engaged, 
the  weaver’s  posture  was  anything  but  pleasant  and  his  wages  were  well 
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earned.  With  the  power  loom  these  conditions  are  all  reversed  and  the 
weaver  stands  by,  an  interested,  but  not  over-worked  participant. 

Women  were  poorly  adapted  to  the  hand  loom  and  power  was  a  God¬ 
send  to  them  in  every  respect.  For  such  is  the  simplicity  of  the  ingrain 
power  loom  that  women  of  whatever  age  are  quite  capable  of  attend¬ 
ing  them,  and  their  wages  far  excel  those  made  in  other  similar  vocations. 

The  power  looms  have  also  made  it  possible  to  introduce  a  number  of 
fine  shadings  into  ingrain  carpets  without  introducing  stripes  at  the 
same  time.  The  Murkland  loom  is  celebrated  for  its  shading  qualities, 
and  the  carpets  produced  by  it  have  a  decided  Brussels  effect.  By  this 
we  mean  that  a  greater  number  of  colors  are  introduced  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  avoid  stripes  and  thereby  produce  more  delicate  and  perfect 
shadings.  By  the  old  method  of  weaving  this  was  impossible,  as  the 
colors  to  be  used  were  limited  to  two.  Modem  improvements  in  looms, 
other  than  Murkland’s,  have  enabled  manufacturers  to  produce  some 
very  fine  effects  in  ingrain  carpets.  In  fact,  there  is  no  carpet  made  that 
is  capable  of  more  changes  and  variations  in  design  and  color  effects 
than  the  ingrain,  and  what  is  remarkable,  many  of  these  variations  can 
be  effected  without  the  necessity  of  having  looms  constructed  especially 
for  the  purpose. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Murkland  loom  in  this  connection  because  it 
was  really  the  first  power  loom  that  was  adopted  and  extensively  used 
in  weaving  ingrain  carpets  in  Philadelphia,  but  there  were  other  and 
earlier  attempts  at  supplying  power  for  the  same  purpose,  and  some  of 
these  earlier  inventions  are  still  found  in  position  in  some  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  mills.  Others  were  found  faulty  or  were  produced  before  the 
condition  of  the  industry  called  for  them. 

The  Approach  of  the  Power  Loom. 

The  weaving  of  textiles  by  power  machines,  is  now  so  general,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  that  former  methods  can  hardly  be 
comprehended.  In  cottons  and  in  woolen  cloths,  America,  as  early  as 
1813-20,  knew  the  luxury  of  power  weaving,  and  toil  of  a  week  was  com¬ 
pressed  by  power  into  that  of  a  day.  It  does  not  therefore  surprise  us 
to  learn  that  inventors  about  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  were  busying 
their  minds  with  models  for  a  carpet  power  loom.  In  the  period,  how¬ 
ever,  between  1810  and  1840,  we  hear  of  no  effective  result ;  carpet  weav¬ 
ing  dragged  along  in  Philadelphia  in  a  primitive  sort  of  a  way  and  the 
idea  of  machinery  took  no  substantial  form  until  Alfred  Jenks  began  to 
experiment  with  an  ingrain  carpet  loom. 

Alfred  Jenks,  the  well-remembered  founder  of  the  Bridesburg  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  was  born  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  March  17,  1793,  be¬ 
came  an  early  student  of  textile  manufacture,  and  was  specially  favored 
and  stimulated  by  contact  with  Samuel  Slater,  the  eminent  pioneer  in 
both  the  cotton  and  woolen  industries.  Mr.  Jenks  came  from  Rhode 
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Island  to  Holmesburg  (now  in  Philadelphia)  in  the  year  1810,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  machine  building,  mainly  for  cotton  manufacture.  Some  nine 
years  later  we  find  him  at  Bridesburg,  near  by,  where  he  showed  great 
enterprise  and  skill  in  building  woolen  machinery,  including  looms  and 
spinning  mules.  His  son  Barton  H.  Jenks,  now  living,  confirms  the 
familiar  statement  that  his  father  built  the  machinery  for  the  first 
woolen  mill  ever  started  in  Pennsylvania.  A  mob  of  Manayunk  laboring- 
men,  learning  of  the  great  displacement  of  labor  by  Jenks’  loom, 
threatened  to  destroy  the  mill  in  which  the  first  one  (1830)  was  placed  in 

It  was  in  1837  that  Mr.  Jenks  informed 
the  trade  that  he  had  a  power  loom  running- 
on  ingrain  carpet  at  his  Bridesburg  works, 
and  some  of  the  fabric  it  made  was  placed 
on  exhibition  at  the  Franklin  Institute. 

We  illustrate  herewith  Jenks’  machine, 
which,  by  common  consent,  is  termed  the 
first  carpet  loom  ever  built  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  be  run  by  power.  There  were  six¬ 
teen  shuttle  boxes,  eight  on  each  side  and 
in  numerous  points,  the  loom  as  it  stands, 
recalls  the  ingrain  power  loom  of  to-day. 
It  was  built  in  the  same  decade,  1830  to 
1840,  as  was  the  Bigelow  ingrain  loom  in 
Massachusetts,  but  which  was  first  an¬ 
nounced  as  completed  we  cannot  determine. 

It  was  easier,  however,  to  invent  a  loom  than  to  insure  absolute  accu¬ 
racy  in  all  its  minute  parts,  and  the  inference  is  strong  that  the  Jenks 
loom  was  unsatisfactory  for  carpets.  Certainly  if  it  had  possessed  the 
merits  of  the  Murkland,  or  any  approach  thereto,  it  would  have  been 
eagerly  adopted  and  Philadelphia  would  have  taken  a  much  earlier 
start  in  carpet  weaving-.  The  McCallums,  of  the  Glen  Fcho  mills, 
bought  a  few  of  these  looms,  but  as  we  hear  of  their  being  placed 
in  no  other  mill,  the  conclusion  is  that  it  was  unprofitable  to  build 
or  to  buy  them  at  the  time  of  their  inception.  This  highly  creditable 
machine  was  produced  a  little  out  of  due  time,  the  country  was  not 
advanced  enough  for  carpet  weaving  by  power :  as  to  just  the  nature  oi 
its  work,  we  are  not  informed,  nor  as  to  the  skill  required  to  rim  it.  Mr. 
Jenks  was  a  machinist  of  note  himself  and  the  presumption  is,  that  he 
easily  inducted  his  help  into  the  mysteries  of  the  loom.  The  pioneer 
machine,  however,  for  any  purpose,  fails  as  a  rule  to  accomplish  its  end 
and  later  inventors  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  discovery.  The  Jenks  loom 
was  no  exception. 

It  seems  singular  at  this  day,  that  Mr.  Jenks  should  not  have  at¬ 
tempted  a  carpet  loom  earlier  than  1837.  The  results  in  miscellaneous 


that  borough. 


Alfred  Jenks. 
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cloth  weaving-  liad  been  so  gratifying-  to  machinists  and  inventors,  that 
the  way  seemed  clear  for  all  manner  of  textile  manufacture  by  power 
and  the  rewards  for  the  pioneer  very  abundant  yet  neither  in  England 


where  the  carpet  industry  was  old,  dating-  back  to  1750,  nor  in  the 
United  States  do  we  hear  of  any  inventor  of  a  carpet  power  loom  prior 
to  Erastus  Bigelow  and  Alfred  Jenks,  whose  discoveries  seem  about 
contemporaneous. 

A  manufacturer  long-  acquainted  with  the  industry,  says  that  John 
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Barkley,  next  to  Alfred  Jenks,  made  the  most  decisive  step  towards  in¬ 
troducing  power  weaving.  Under  the  direction  of  James  Eckles,  lie 
built  ten  looms,  after  whose  model  we  are  not  informed,  and  these  were 
put  up  at  Sixth  and  Jefferson  streets,  about  1845-6.  These  machines 
did  not  work  well  and  the  venture  resulted  in  loss,  and  the  looms 
were  sold  for  old  iron.  Some  of  these  looms  were  traced  to  James 
Lord,  Jr.,  about  1856.  There  is  little  said  about  power  looms  again 
until  about  1860  when  the  Glen  Echo  mills  put  in  a  few  of  the  Babbitt 
looms,  a  New  York  invention  which  later  came  near  taking  rank  as  a 
first-class  machine. 

Among  the  very  first  power  looms  ever  constructed  in  America,  were 
those  set  up  by  the  New  Jersey  and  Little  Falls  Carpet  Company  organized 
in  New  York  city,  in  1822,  and  extending  its  business  afterward  to  Com- 
munipaw  and  to  Little  Falls.  One  Nicholas  Haight  was  the  inventor, 
and  he  was  also  the  manager  of  this  company.  These  looms  were  set 
up  about  1840,  at  Little  Falls,  New  Jersey,  by  Robert  Beattie.  These 
were  contemporaneous  apparently  with  Mr.  Bigelow’s  invention,  but 
they  must  have  been  vitally  deficient,  for  the  mdl  started,  was  short¬ 
lived  and  the  writer  was  shown,  at  Little  Falls,  where  the  first  power 
loom  lay  cast  aside,  near  the  mill,  a  disappointment  to  its  inventor,  yet 
embodying  principles,  which,  rightly  applied,  afterwards  lifted  other 
inventors  to  fortune  and  fitme. 


The  Bigelow  Power  Looms. 

Next  in  chronological  order  comes  the  invention  of  E.  B.  Bige- 
Bigelow,  of  Massachusetts.  In  his  ingrain  power  loom  he  embodied  all 
the  conditions  for  weaving  a  perfect  ingrain  carpet  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed.  So  perfect  were  its  productions  that  the  large  corporations  of 
New  England,  which  had  adopted  it,  were  unwilling  to  have  it  go  beyond 
their  walls,  and  in  consequence  Philadelphia  awaited  the  advent  of  other 
inventive  geniuses  to  enable  them  to  keep  pace  with  their  New  England 
rivals.  They  came  in  due  time. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  a  widely  extended  use  of  the  Bigelow  in¬ 
grain  loom  were:  First,  its  enormous  height,  special  buildings  being 
required  for  its  reception ;  second,  its  extraordinary  cost  when  first  in¬ 
vented  :  third,  its  complicated  mechanism,  requiring  operatives  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  skill  to  manipulate  it.  AYliile  these  features  of  the  loom  were 
creditable  to  its  great  inventor,  they  constituted  serious  obstacles  to  its 
general  introduction.  Whether  before  or  after  the  expiration  of  the 
original  patents,  and  that  it  was  not  a  loom  adapted  to  general  use,  was 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  an  inventor  of  moderate  capacity,  from  working 
about  this  loom  in  New  England,  conceived  and  finally  perfected  the 
speediest  and  best  ingrain  loom  that  inventive  genius  had  then  pro¬ 
duced.  We  refer  to  the  Murkland  ingrain  loom,  hundreds  of  which  are 
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now  in  the  mills  of  Philadelphia,  and  not  a  few  in  the  New  England 
mills  where  ingrain  weaving-  first  took  root. 

The  Braun  Power  Loom 

Is  the  next  in  order  that  found  favor  among  some  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  carpet  men  and  was  put  in  position  in  their  mills.  John  Braun, 
a  German,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1852,  invented  in  1864  his  power 
loom  for  weaving  ingrain  carpet.  This  proved  to  be  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  any  ever  invented  in  Philadelphia. 

John  Dornan. 

John  Dornan,  besides  his  aid  to  Murkland  in  obtaining  a  footing  in 
Philadelphia,  suggested  and  applied  improvements  to  that  noted  ma¬ 
chine,  and  perfected  himself  two  and  three  ply  ingrain  looms,  remark¬ 
able  for  their  ingenuity  and  their  simplicity  as  well.  His  Needle  loom 
is  thus  described:  “The  Dornan  ingrain  carpet  weaving  needle  loom  is 
arranged  for  sixteen-colored  wefts,  the  vertical  lifters  being  arranged  in 
two  ranks  and  the  threads  being  passed  through  holes  in  them  so  that 
the  thread  suited  to  the  pattern  is  lifted  into  the  eye  of  the  carrier 
needle  and  carried  into  the  middle  of  the  shed,  where  it  is  met  by  a 
hook,  which  catches  the  weft  thread  and  returns  with  it  to  the  other 
selvage,  where  it  is  knit  in  by  a  latch  needle.” 

“The  Jacquard  mechanism  determines  the  selection  of  the  colored 
weft  thread  by  raising  the  weft-lifter.  The  spools  of  yarn  are  placed  on 
skeletons  on  a  frame  upon  the  floor.  A  part  of  the  pattern  is  given  by 
the  warps  of  solid  color,  being  due  to  the  concurrence  of  the  same  colors 
in  the  warps  and  weft.  The  warp  is  laid  double  in  the  shed.” 

“  A  forked  temple  is  combined  with  the  jaw  temple,  and  a  finger  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  jaw  holds  the  several  weft  threads  in  position.  The 
lay  operates  the  let-off  and  take-up,  and  the  connection  with  the  lay  is 
controlled  by  a  pivotted  piece.  The  Jacquard  has  a  counter-poise  mo¬ 
tion,  having  one  top-board  and  two  trap-boards.  The  journals  are  ope¬ 
rated  by  hooked  bars  placed  in  and  out  of  gear  with  the  sides  which 
supports  the  trap-boards.” 

His  inventions,  though  numerous,  were  mainly  applied  to  his  own  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  were  not  offered  to  the  general  trade.  His  loom  at  the 
Centennial  exhibit  (1876)  attracted  much  attention  from  mechanical  ex¬ 
perts.  Mr.  Dornan  died  in  1888. 

The  Murkland  Power  Loom. 

The  Murkland  loom  is  undoubtedly  the  parent  of  ingrain  manufacture 
in  Philadelphia,  and  until  the  Cromptom  and  the  Knowles  looms 
which  became  available  in  1886-7,  stood  without  a  peer  here  or 
abroad  in  ingrain  carpet  machinery.  Murkland  was  a  poor  machinist, 
of  seemingly  indifferent  capacity.  He  had  exhibited  his  models  about 
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Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  for.  some  time,  before  carpet  men  of 
means  could  be  induced  to  take  them  up.  The  argument  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  seemed  to  be  that  having  the  Bigelow  loom,  nothing  else  was 
needed.  At  this  period,  1868-70,  Philadelphia  was  virgin  soil  for  power 
machinery.  In  all  the  wide  domain  of  “  Kensington  ”  there  was  not  a 
factory  where  successful  power  looms  were  in  operation.  All  former 
experiments  in  looms  were  on  the  junk  pile.  Meanwhile  the  needs  of  the 
country  were  increasing  prodigiously  and  New  England  was  getting  the 
cream  of  the  carpet  trade.  Fortunately  for  Murk  land  he  laid  his  plans,  on 
coming  to  Philadelphia,  before  John  Dornan,  a  man  himself  of  great  in¬ 
ventive  genius,  and  with  all  of  large-hearted  enterprise  and  liberality. 
Guided  and  encouraged  by  Mr.  Dornan,  Murkland  began  showing  his 
loom  to  ingrain  manufacturers,  and  such  was  its  simplicity,  beautiful 
shading  qualities,  speed  and  productive  capacity,  that  Messrs.  Dornan 
Bros.,  John  Gay,  Tlios.  L.  Leedom,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  firms, 
promptly  placed  orders  for  the  loom.  E.  S.  Higgins  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
city,  and  George  Naylor,  of  Lowell,  were  also  among  the  first  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  loom.  Murkland’s  patent  passed  into  the  hands  of  Josiah 
Gates  A  Son,  of  Lowell,  and  when  its  extraordinary  capacities  became 
known  in  Philadelphia,  M.  A.  Fur  bush,  the  well-known  machinist,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Messrs.  Gates  to  make  the  loom  on  royalty,  and  they  have 
since  continued  to  be  the  sole  builders  of  the  Murkland  loom  in  the 
United  States.  What  is  claimed  as  the  “  first  Murkland  loom  ”  stands 
in  Dornan  Bros’,  mill  at  Howard  A  Oxford  streets,  Philadelphia.  It  was 
constructed  in  1869  and  is  doing  good  work  yet. 

The  strides  of  the  ingrain  industry  after  the  Murkland  patent  became 
available  were  something  wonderful.  The  lethergy  of  mill  owners  and 
the  inferiority  of  our  product  was  a  common  topic  and  New  England 
was  the  sole  source  of  supply  for  fine  carpets.  The  change  from  this 
order  of  things  was  instantaneous  ;  the  shading  qualities  of  the  Murkland 
loom  were  magical,  and  a  fabric  of  great  beauty  and  excellence  was  turned 
out  without  the  aid  of  skilled  labor,  and  with  short  training  by  the  help 
who  had  formerly  worked  on  wooden  hand  looms.  Manufacturers 
ordered  the  looms  freely  and  by  the  year  1880,  Philadelphia  had  more 
ingrain  power  looms  than  all  the  other  cities  combined.  The  Murkland 
loom,  fully  rigged,  with  all  attachments  cost  in  its  early  stages  $1,000.00 
placed  in  position,  a  hand  loom  cost  $100,  but  even  with  this  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  power  and  the  hand  loom,  the  substitution  Avas 
found  profitable  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  carpet  district  and  the  lofty 
structures  that  supplanted  the  petty  Aveaving  sheds  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  triumph  of  modern  inventors. 

For  about  sixteen  years  the  Murkland  loom  had  the  entire  field  in 
Philadelphia,  and  during  that  period  it  had  done  much  towards  placing 
Philadelphia  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  Avealthy 
New  England  corporations:  It  Avas  not,  however,  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
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perpetual  monopoly  of  the  Philadelphia  demand  for  power  looms.  Two 
very  powerful  rivals  appeared,  a  notice  of  which  is  the  next  in  chronolo¬ 
gical  order. 

The  Crompton  Ingrain  Loom 

Was  invented  by  George  Crompton,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and 
brought  out  in  1886.  It  is  now  quite  a  favorite  in  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  in  England,  where  many  of  them  are  sent.  Mr.  Crompton  inherited 
much  of  his  inventive  genius  from  his  father,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  England  in  1836,  and  afterward  introduced  some  valuable  machinery 
for  weaving  fancy  woolen  fabrics,  under  the  patronage  of  Samuel  Lawr¬ 
ence,  of  Boston.  Many  old-time  carpet  men  will  remember  Crompton’s 
“Cotton  Booking, ”  woven  two  yards  wide, with  the  figures  printed  upon 
it.  It  came  out  about  1840. 

The  Knowles  Ingrain  Loom. 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  power  looms  mentioned  the  “  Knowles  New 
Ingrain  Power  Carpet  Loom  ”  is  the  product  of  pure  native  genius. 
Lucien  J.  Knowles,  the  inventor,  was  born  in  Hardwick.  Massachusetts. 
Many  inventions  of  his  were  perfected  and  patented  before  he  brought 
his  energies  to  bear  upon  the  piece  of  mechanism  that  has  made  his 
name  famous.  The  “  Knowles  loom  ”  is  now  largely  used  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  elsewhere,  and  it  seems  to  be  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
Simple  in  its  construction,  easy  of  action,  it  can  also  be  rim  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  which  is  a  great  consideration  in  these  days.  This  loom 
was  brought  out  in  the  same  year  with  the  Crompton,  in  1886,  and  is 
made  at  the  company’s  works,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  introduction,  each  in  1886,  by  the  Knowles  Loom  Works  and  the 
Crompton  Loom  Works,  of  Worcester,  of  these  high-grade  ingrain 
looms,  disclosed  still  more  strongly  the  skill  of  inventors  in  this  line  and 
added  vastly  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  Philadelphia  mills. 
These  looms,  which  run  ninety  picks  per  minute,  and  produce  fifty 
yards  a  day  of  the  best  ingrain  carpet,  being  less  expensive  and  less 
heavy  than  the  Murkland  loom,  they  were  speedily  taken  up  by  new 
firms  beginning  business,  and  many  of  them  were  added  to  old  Murk- 
land  plants. 

The  effect  of  these  high-speed  looms  was  undoubtedly  to  displace 
another  percentage  of  labor,  but  the  weavers  who  took  them  were 
benefited  by  their  appearance,  as  their  yardage  per  day  was  much 
heavier  and  wages  better,  though  the  price  paid  per  yard  was  less  than 
on  the  Murkland  loom. 

In  old  times  it  required  two  weeks  to  make  a  piece  of  extra  super  in¬ 
grain  on  a  hand  loom.  The  cheaper  grades  of  nine  pair  goods  were 
produced  at  the  rate  of  one  piece  a  week.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  Murkland  loom  will  yield  thirty  yards  per  day  of  extra  super,  and 
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the  Crompton  and  Knowles  looms  fifty  yards  each  per  day,  the  contrast 
in  the  producing-  qualities  of  the  looms  is  very  striking-. 

Improvements  ry  Philadelphia  Manufacturers. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  surprising-  results  have  been  obtained  in 
ingrain  weaving  and  designing.  Prior  to  that  the  fabric  was  classed 
among  the  lower  grades  of  carpet,  the  conclusion  being-  that  it  had 
reached  its  full  perfection,  and  that  the  skill  of  the  inventor  had  in  it 
no  further  field  of  operation.  English  manufacturers,  however,  began 
to  disprove  this  by  sending  over  here  some  remarkably  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  ingrain  art ;  squares,  made  of  the  ordinary  ingrain  yarns,  but 
embodying  such  striking  conceits  in  weaving,  color  and  design  as  to 
take  them  out  of  the  realm  of  ordinary  ingrain.  Not  only  have  these 
art-squares  been  cleverly  reproduced  here  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  yard 
wide  “  extra  super  ”  carpet,  elsewhere  described,  has  been  greatly  lifted 
in  point  of  color  effects  and  general  appearance.  One  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  local  successes  in  this  direction  was  that  of  Mr.  Harry  Hard¬ 
wick,  an  employe  of  James  D.  Bromley,  who  invented,  and  with  the 
above  firm,  patented,  a  few  years  since,  an  ingrain  process  known  as  the 
“  mate-thread  ”  effect.  His  patents  cover  both  the  color  result  and  the 
mechanism  by  which  it  was  attained,  and  such  was  the  impression  it 
made  that  nearly  every  mill  in  Philadelphia,  and  those  of  other  states, 
hastened  to  adopt  this  weave  under  license  from  Mr.  Hardwick.  Eng¬ 
lish  mills  have  also  asked  the  right  to  use  it.  Later  Mr.  Hardwick 
brought  out  a  weave  known  as  the  “Agra,”  by  which  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  imitations  are  had  of  Brussels  face  and  design. 

Wm.  B.  Keefer,  of  the  Oxford  Mills,  claims  recently  to  have  changed 
a  modern  loom  so  as  to  introduce  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  colors 
and  to  weave  the  fabric  in  a  solid  mass,  without  being  detached  in  the 
plain  spaces.  Dornan  Bros.,  also,  and  other  mills  have  achieved  signal 
successes  in  new  ingrain  effects. 

Weavers’  Wages  on  Hand  Loom  Ingrains. 

Under  the  old  hand  loom  system  the  prices  for  weaving  ingrain  were 
generally  fixed  each  fall  and  spring  for  the  six  months  following.  We 
append  one  of  the  familiar  tables  formerly  agreed  upon  by  committees 
each  from  the  manufacturers  and  the  weavers  and  sent  out  through  the 
mills.  The  table  in  question  was  formulated  about  the  time  that  power 
macliines  were  being  rapidly  placed,  but  the  scale  is  substantially  that 
which  had  prevailed  for  years  previous.  It  reads  as  follows : 

Philadelphia,  November  15,  1881. 

Gentlemen  :  At  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  and  weavers,  held  on  the 
above  date,  the  following  scale  of  prices  was  adopted,  and  will  go  into 
effect  December  9,  1881,  and  will  continue  in  force  until  June  9,  1882 ; 
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and  we  desire  your-  cooperation  and  assistance  to  enable  us  to  maintain 
a  uniform  scale  of  prices  : 


Extra  superior  13  pair, 

“  “  12 g  « 

12  pair  fine, . 

11  “  “ . 

10  “  . 

9  “  “ . 


8i  “ 
8  “ 


6  “ 


Clear  of  Winding. 


Per  yard. 

I05,  16  and  16g  cents. 
14i  15  and  15j  cents. 
.  .  14i  and  15  cents. 
.  .  13  and  13 j  cents. 
.  .  1H  and  12  cents. 
.  .  1(H  and  11  cents. 
.  .  10  and  10j  cents. 
.  .  9j  and  10  cents. 
.  .  9  and  9§  cents. 
.  .  85  cents. 

7j  cents. 


Not  Clear  of  Winding. 


Extra  superior,  13  pair, 
“  “  I2.i  “ 

12  pair  fine, . 

11  “ 

10  “ 

9  “ 

8i  “ 

8  “ 

^  2  14 

7  “ 

6  “ 


16j, 

loi, 


17  and  17*  cents. 
16  and  16j  cents. 
15j  and  16  cents. 
14  anti  14i  cents. 
12|  anci  13  cents. 
11^  and  12  cents. 
11  and  11|  cents. 
10,  and  11  cents. 
10  and  10g  cents. 
9j  cents. 
85  cents. 


As  hand  weaving-  declined  the  price  paid  per  yard  fell  somewhat 
below  the  above  scale,  and  one  cent  4  per  pair  became  the  prevalent 
rate.  Thus,  a  weaver  making-  twenty  yards  of  10-pair  ingrain  per  day 
and  earning  $2.40,  had  his  wages  reduced  to  ten  cents  a  yard,  or  $2.00 
per  day. 

Alleged  violations  of  the  agreed  rate  were  settled  mainly  by  arbitra¬ 
tion.  As  the  hand  looms  now  constitute  but  a  small  fraction  of  out¬ 
producing  machinery,  no  formal  scale  of  wages  is  demanded  and  the 
above  figures,  modified  to  one  cent  per  pair,  still  prevail.  Many  of  the 
hand  weavers  are  men  advanced  in  life  who  know  little  else  but  the  hand 
process  and  not  a  few  looms  are  only  run  by  proprietors  to  give  such 
weavers  employment. 


Carpet  Designs  and  Designing. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  former  method  of  procuring  designs, 
the  scarcity  of  them,  and  the  abundance  of  them  now  available.  In  the 
first  stages  of  the  industry  the  ingrain  maker  particularly,  ran  but  very 
few  patterns  and  these  were  simple  in  conception  with  few  colors  and 
easily  matched  when  made  into  a  fabric.  Pretty  much  all  our  designs, 
it  is  alleged,  originated  in  England ;  this  was  natural  as  the  industry 
had  long  existed  there  and  its  artists  were  far  more  capable  for  the 
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work  than  those  of  America.  It  was  easy  also  to  steal  French  ideas 
there  and  this  too  is  alleged.  It  is  related  that  the  Ornes,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  upon  receiving  a  handsome  foreign  design  would  send  it  out  to 
John  Bromley  to  he  duplicated  if  within  Mr.  Bromley’s  then  limited 
scope  for  productions,  and  the  latter  would  make  it.  Old  carpet  men 
remark  now  the  length  of  time  which  one  good  pattern  would  be  woven ; 
its  selling  qualities  proved  its  excellence  and  so  long-  as  the  retail  trade 
called  for  it  the  mills  would  make  it.  Often  one  popular  pattern  would 
be  made  by  the  majority  of  the  leading  mills,  as  for  instance,  the  old 
“  Henry  Clay  ”  pattern,  which  one  of  our  manufacturers  had  designed 
and  christened  in  honor  of  the  great  statesman  who  visited  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  inspected  the  premises.  The  retailer  was  partial  to  designs 
which  matched  up  easily.  If  a  carpet  had  eccentric  floral  work  in  which 
the  breadths  must  all  run  the  same  way,  it  required  special  care  in  cut¬ 
ting  out  and  sometimes  heavy  loss  in  making  the  figures  hit.  Plain 
geometrical  patterns,  therefore,  or  bold  center  figures  and  such  bouquet 
patterns  as  would  “  cut  and  ton  round  ”  easily  were  popular  in  all 
American  stores  and  remained  so  until  the  skill  of  the  artist,  from  1870 
particularly,  began  to  make  its  impression  on  the  people  at  large.  Some 
of  these  old  carpet  patterns  though  are  still  popular.  There  are  several 
three-ply  carpets  made  by  the  Hartford  Carpet  Company  which  have 
been  in  demand  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  similar  facts  are  not  want¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia.  The  “  Fort  Sumter  ”  pattern  of  1861  is  still  staple 
in  hand  loom  mills.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  early  designs  in 
Philadelphia  were  copies,  pure  and  simple,  of  what  was  shown  in  foreign 
or  New  England  carpets,  and  these  at  a  not  remote  period  were  copied 
also. 

From  1875  the  eastern  mills  began  to  patent  their  choicer  designs 
and  some  costly  litigation  grew  out  of  infringements.  Philadelphia 
mills  were  not  slow  perceive  a  good  thing  and  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  infringement  cases  were  carried  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  The  decision  reached  by  this  tribunal  in  these  design 
cases  was  such  that  no  exemplary  damages  were  possible  under  the  law 
as  it  then  stood,  and  to  remedy  this  an  act  of  congress  was  passed  a  few 
years  since  which  had  special  reference  to  carpet  productions  though 
covering  every  class  of  textile  designs.  This  act  is  now  in  force  and  in¬ 
flicts  a  penalty  of  $250  for  each  infringement,  also  relief  by  injunction 
and  costs  of  the  prosecution.  Succeeding  the  passage  of  this  act,  de¬ 
signing  became  much  more  general  in  Philadelphia  and  all  of  the  large 
carpet  mills  now  employ  skilled  designers  and  are  generous  patrons  of 
those  who  design  for  the  public. 

Several  hundred  persons,  male  and  female,  earn  their  living  by  de¬ 
signing  and  as  copyists,  and  each  year  adds  to  the  importance  of  this 
department.  The  price  of  a  design  in  open  market  depends  wholly 
upon  its  merits,  a  respectable  carpet  design  selling  all  the  way  from 
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twenty  to  fifty  dollars.  When  the  designer  sells  his  drawing  it  is  then, 
of  course,  the  property  of  the  mill  and  no  one  else  can  use  it.  The 
standard  of  ethics,  in  regard  to  copying  the  patterns  of  one’s  neighbor, 
whether  patented  or  not,  is  much  higher  than  at  any  former  period, 
and  as  the  mills  have  to  produce  new  lines  of  goods  each  fall  and  spring, 
those  lacking  the  merit  of  novelty  compete  poorly  with  lines  that  are 
strengthened  by  fresh  artistic  conceptions.  Nearly  all  the  great 
“Periods”  of  French,  English  and  German  art  find  some  application  in 
carpet  designs,  while  the  beautiful  oriental  weaves  which  were  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Centennial  made  an  impression  upon  our  carpet  artists 
which  has  never  been  effaced  and  have  contined  to  prove  stimulating 
models  for  both  carpets  and  rugs.  Nearly  all  of  the  leading  mills  now 
have  well-lighted  designing  rooms,  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  artists’ 
materials.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  with  this  writer  that  female 
designers  have  met  little  encouragement  from  carpet  manufacturers. 
Recent  inquiries  showed  that  not  a  leading  mill  employed  womon; 
various  reasons  and  some  of  them  puerile  in  their  kind,  being  given  for 
this  ostracism. 

There  are  several  design  schools  in  Philadelphia  where  carpet  de¬ 
signing  is  specially  taught,  but  women  who  graduate  there  have  to 
hawk  their  carpet  designs  and  seldom  find  employment  in  the  mill 
studios.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  ingrain  fraternity  employed  scarcely 
any  designers  at  all ;  their  patterns  were  literally  picked  from  here  and 
there  and  occasionally  new  ones  were  bought  from  strolling  designers. 
Within  ten  years  all  the  leading  ingrain  plants  have  attached  designing 
departments  and  freshness  and  elegance  have  resulted  which  no  other 
outlay  could  have  secured. 

Carpet  designing  is  not  as  remunerative  as  are  some  other  branches 
where  native  artistic  sense  is  called  into  action.  A  skilled  painter, 
etcher,  or  engraver  probably  earns  more.  Considerable  of  the  work  is 
perfunctory  and  mechanical,  so  to  speak,  and  many  excellent  designers 
for  carpets  are  without  literary  culture.  Some  very  excellent  designers 
have  been  evolved  from  the  mill  and  uneducated  boys  have  developed 
from  copyists  into  designers  of  valuable  qualifications.  Designers’ 
wages  range  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  week. 

Status  of  ti:u  Industry  1870  and  1880. 

We  append  the  following  statistics  taken  from  the  ninth  and  tenth 
United  States  censuses.  We  do  not  endorse  the  figures,  as  there  are 
apparent  errors  in  them.  One  very  glaring  one  appears  under  the  head 
of  “Velvet  Carpets,”  giving  the  whole  product  of  the  United  States  as 
60,000  yards,  and  all  made  in  Philadelphia ;  whereas,  there  were  several 
mills  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  manufacturing  velvet  carpets  that 
year,  and  very  few,  if  any  at  all,  made  in  Philadelphia  at  the  same  time- 
1880.  The  small  proportion  accorded  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  census  of 
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1870  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  at  that  time  Philadelphia  was 
producing-  only  the  lower  grades  of  g-oods.  It  was  not  until  the  next 
census  that  the  higher  qualities  of  carpets  manufactured  in  Philadelphia 
began  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  her  production,  and  even  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  good  judges,  does  not  give  Philadelphia  the  proportion  that 
really  belongs  to  her.  Out  of  the  whole  product  of  the  country — $31,- 
792,802 — it  gives  Philadelphia  $14,304,660. 

A  carpet  association  existing  in  Philadelphia  in  1875,  and  comprising 
a  number  of  leading  manufacturers,  assisted  in  compiling  the  statistics 
of  the  carpet  industry  for  that  year  with  the  following  result  | 


Whole  output  of  the  United  States, . $32,  376,  168 

Output  of  Philadelphia, .  19,  000,  000 


This  estimate  was  indorsed  by  Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  president  of  the 
tariff  commission  of  1883,  as  approximately  correct.  We  are  inclined 
to  take  the  figures  of  the  carpet  association  as  being  more  nearly  accu¬ 
rate  than  those  of  the  census.  Our  opinion  is  based,  of  course,  upon 
the  probability,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  the  value  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia’s  output  was  larger  in  1880  than  it  was  in  1875. 


Output  of  Carpets  for  1870 — Ninth  United  States  Census. 
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Carpets  Other  than  Rag — Continued. 
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Locations  of  Factories  in  1880. 

The  distribution  of  carpet  factories  in  1880  is  given  as  follows: 


California,  . 

Connecticut, 

Iowa,  .  .  . 

Kentucky,  .  1  I 


Maine, .  1 

Maryland, .  1 


New  Jersey, 


1  Massachusetts, .  7 

New  York, .  10 

Pennsylvania, . 174 

Total  mills  in  United  States,  .  200 


In  these  factories  were  employed  10,149  males  and  8,576  females; 
total  hands  employed,  18,725.  The  same  mills  consumed  34,008,025 
pounds  of  imported  wool  and  2,029,318  pounds  of  domestic  wool,  the 
whole  being-  valued  at  $6,975,129.  In  1870  the  wool  consumption  was 
25,139,999  pounds.  A  comparison  of  the  wool  consumption  in  the  two 
years  named  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the  industry. 

Students  of  these  statistics  are  reminded  that  the  extinction  of  carpet 
factories  in  various  localities,  as  shown  by  later  statistics,  simply  indicates 
their  drift  towards  the  centers  of  manufacture  and  the  unprofitableness 
of  conducting  them  at  points  remote  from  mill  supplies. 


Philadelphia  in  1880. 

A  Philadelphia  authority,  who  doubtless  rated  all  the  little  weaving 
shops  as  manufactories,  gives  the  figures  for  1880  as  follows: 


Number  of  manufacturing  establishments, .  216 

Number  of  power  looms, .  1,346 

N umber  of  yards  produced,  .  33,076,800 


In  the  same  year,  the  total  product  of  the  country  is  given  at 
$31,792,802. 
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The  Industry  in  1881 


Products,  number  of  looms,  number  of  establishments  and  kinds  o: 
carpets  produced  in  Philadelphia  in  1881. 


Kinds  of  Carpets  Produced. 

Number  of  individ¬ 

ual  manufacturers. 

Number  of  looms. 

Yearly  product  in 

yards. 

Ingrain  and  damask, . 

11 

1,087 

6,185,00 

Ingrain, . 

176 

2,847 

5,317,01 

Axminster,  Wilton  and  ingrain, . 

1 

25 

100, 00 

Brussels  and  Smyrna . 

1 

350 

1,095,00 

Brussels  and  ingrain, . . 

5 

401 

2,112,00 

Brussels,  Wilton,  tapestry  and  ingrain, . 

i 

362 

3,250,00 

Ingrain,  Smyrna  and  tapestry,  . 

i 

75 

350,00 

Brussels,  damask  and  Venetian, . 

i 

145 

©00,00 

Ingrain,  damask  and  Venetian, . 

i 

189 

100,00 

Cocoa  and  other  mats, . 

i 

4 

Ingrain,  cottage  and  wool, . 

i 

16 

Wool  ingrain, . . . 

3 

45 

Axminster,  . 

2 

35 

Venetian,  . 

i 

16 

Rugs  and  mats,  . 

i 

7 

Ingrain,  damask  and  Smyrna, . 

i 

65 

450,00 

List  and  chain,  ...  . 

i 

18 

Ingrain  and  Smyrna  (new), . 

i 

20 

Ingrain  and  cottage, . . 

i 

4 

Ingrain  and  chain, . . 

i 

12 

50,00 

Ingrain  and  Smyrna,  . 

i 

40 

Smyrna  rugs,  . 

3 

45 

Smyrna  rugs  and  chenille, . 

1 

29 

Ingrain  Smyrna  rugs, . . 

1 

13 

<  'ottage  and  rug, . 

1 

15 

Ingrain,  Smyrna  and  Axminster, . 

1 

54 

220,00 

Damask  and  Venetian, . 

1 

100 

500,00 

Brussels  (new), . .  . 

1 

40 

150,00 

Totals, . 

222 

6,059 

20,779,01 

This  gives  the  total  number  of  individual  manufacturers  as  222,  witl 
a  total  of  6,059  looms,  producing  20,779,016  yards  of  carpet  in  1881  ii 
Philadelphia  mills.  By  a  careful  approximation  of  the  output  of  tliosi 
mills  from  which  no  returns  were  secured  the  total  output  for  this  yea] 
was  34,037,000  yards. 

The  heaviest  individual  producer  turned  out  1,280,000  yards  or  over  o: 
ingrain  and  damask.  Of  those  who  produced  150,000  yards  or  more,  1 
produced  ingrain  and  damask  8,  ingrains  ;  1,  Brussels  and  Smyrna ;  5 
Brussels  and  ingrain ;  1,  Brussels,  Wilton,  tapestry  and  ingrain ;  1 
Brussels;  1,  damask  and  Venetian;  1,  Axminster,  Wilton  and  ingrain 
1,  ingrain,  damask  and  Venetian ;  1,  ingrain,  Smyrna  and  Axminster 
1,  Brussels  (new),  etc. ;  1,  ingrain,  Smyrna  and  tapestry :  1,  ingrain 
Damask  and  Smyrna. 
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Analysis  of  Carpet  Statistics  for  Three  Decades— 1850  to  1880. 
Manufactures  of  Carpet,  other  than  Hag,  in  the  Census  Years  1850-60-70-80. 


Yeak. 

! 

No.  of  establishments. 

Capital. 

1  I 

Males  over  six¬ 
teen. 

BiMI’L 

3= 

X 

0> 

s  c 
a 

a,  CD 

OYES. 

a 

“2  x 

~  o 

Total. 

Wages 

♦Total  value  of  raw 

material. 

X 

u 

•e 

c 

Value. 

1850,  .  . 

110 

*3,852,981 

3.881 

2,305 

0, 186 

*1,246.560 

*3.075,592 

$5, 402. 034 

1800.  .  . 

213 

4,721,768 

3,910 

2,771 

0,081 

1 , 545, 692 

4,417.148 

13.285,921 

1870.  .  . 

215 

12.540, 750 

0,808 

4,310 

974 

12,098 

4.681,718 

13,577,993 

21 . 985, 233 

21,701.573 

1880.  .  . 

195 

21,468,587 

10,104 

8,570 

1.697 

20. 371 

0,835,218 

18,984,877 

39. 545, 834 

31,792,802 

*  The  nature  of  the  raw  material  used  in  1850  is  not  specified.  In  1860.  8,840,000 
pounds  of  wool,  800,000  flax  or  jute,  and  400,000  cotton  were  used.  In  1870,  25, 140,000 
pounds  wool,  7,840,000  woolen  yarns,  975,000  cotton,  1,140,000  cotton  and  linen  yarns, 
3,690,000  flax  or  jute,  and  other  materials  worth  81,575,000  went  into  consumption.  In 
1880,  59,600,000  pounds  wool,  9,000,000  woolen  yarns,  4,090,000  worsted  yarns,  and 
other  substances  of  a  total  value  of  86,550,000  were  used. 

An  analysis  of  these  results  shows  that  the  number  of  factories 
had  increased  to  over  80  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1850,  and 
these  with  only  a  20  per  cent,  increase  of  capital.  Wages  ran  20 
per  cent,  higher  and  the  number  of  employes  had  increased  8  per 
cent.  The  disparity  between  the  ratio  of  increase  to  employes  and 
wages,  is  rendered  more  significant  by  the  fact  that  the  total  number 
of  male  employes  over  sixteen,  was  only  twenty-nine  greater,  while 
there  were  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  more  females.  Evidently 
the  tendency  of  labor  was  toward  a  higher  plane  of  remuneration. 
In  comparing  the  census  of  1870  and  that  of  1860  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  1870  values  were  expressed  in  currency  when  gold  was  at 
a  premium  of  25.3,  this  means  a  discount  of  one-fifth  on  currency  ;  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  with  both  1860  and  1880,  the  values  of  1870 
should  be  reduced  in  that  ratio.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  capital  invested  in  carpets  in  1870  was  just  double  that  of  1860. 
The  number  of  factories  was  not  materially  altered,  but  the  number  of 
employes  was  greater  by  80  per  cent.,  males  over  sixteen  being  75 
per  cent,  more  numerous,  and  females  over  fifteen,  55  per  cent.  Wages 
had  advanced  over  125  per  cent.,  and  the  total  value  of  the  product  was 
nearly  110  per  cent.  By  this  progression  labor  was  benefited  more 
than  the  capitalist,  for  while  the  increased  product  was  not  quite  110 
per  cent.,  labor  having  grown  fully  eighty  per  cent,  in  volume,  had  its 
remuneration  increased  over  125  per  cent. 

Turning  next  to  1880  we  find  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  factories. 
This  is  probably  attributable  in  some  degree  to  the  financial  crisis 
of  1873,  but,  in  a  still  greater  measure  to  the  tendency  toward 
the  amalgamation  of  interests  whereby  a  larger  capital  would  afford 
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manufacturers  ampler  means  for  improving-  tlieir  facilities.  Notwith¬ 
standing-  the  decrease  in  numbers  there  was  an  enlargement  of  nearly 
130  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested.  The  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  was  68  per  cent,  larger — the  males  over  sixteen  being  48  per 
cent,  more  numerous  and  the  females  nearly  doubling  their  figures  in 
1870.  Wages  show  a  total  increase  of  95  per  cent.,  and  there  was 
a  proportionate  advance  in  the  value  of  the  finished  goods.  Here  again 
is  a  further  increase  of  wages  of  95  per  cent,  against  an  enlargement  of 
only  68  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  employes. 

In  1850  the  average  wages  was  $201.50 ;  in  1860,  $231.35  ;  in  1870, 
$290.25,  and  in  1880,  $335.50.  This  shows  a  gain  of  66  per  cent,  in  the 
thirty  years.  The  total  value  of  the  product  in  1850  was  40  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  capital  invested,  while  in  1880  it  had  only  advanced  to  48  per 
cent.,  although  the  amount  invested  in  the  latter  year  was  over  450  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  1850. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the 


prices  of  labor  since  the  census  year,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  manu¬ 
factured  products. 


Carpet  and  Carpet  Wool  Tariffs. 

The  differences  between  the  avooI  growers  and  manufacturers  of  Avoolen 
goods,  including  carpets,  concernig  the  tariff  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
have  been  very  marked.  By  the  tariff  commission  of  1883  the  duties  on 
some  fabrics  were  slightly  reduced,  and  the  duties  finally  adopted  and 
ratified  by  Congress  are  those  given  below : 


Present  Duties. 


Carpets. 

Angora  as  two-ply  ingrain, . ,  ,  .  . 

Aubusson  and  Axminster, . . 

Brussels, . 

Tapestry  printed  on  warp  or  otherwise, . 

Chenille, . 

Cork,  . 

Cotton,  . . 

Felt, . 

Flax, . 

Hemp  or  jute,  . 

Saxony,  Wilton  andTournay  velvet, . 

Two-ply  ingrain,  . 

Treble  and  three-ply, . 

Velvet  patent  and  tapestry  printed  on  the  warp  ox- 

otherwise,  . 

Velvet  toxxrnay,  . . 

Venetian  worsted  chain, . 

Venetian  yarn,  .  .  . 

Wilton, . 

Of  wool,  flax  or  cotton  or  parts  of  either  or  other 

material  not  otherwise  specified, . 

Woven  whole  for  rooms, . 


8c.  per  sq.  yd.  and 

?0  per  cent. 

45c.  “ 

30  “ 

30c.  “ 

30  “ 

20c. 

30 

45c.  11 

30 

25 

40 

40  “ 

40  “ 

6c.  per  sq.  yd. 


45c.  per  sq.  yd. 

and  30  per  cent. 

8c.  .  “ 

30  “ 

12c.  “ 

30 

25c.  “ 

30 

45c.  “ 

30  “ 

12c.  “ 

30  “ 

8c.  “ 

30 

45c.  “ 

30 

45c.  per  sq.  yd.  and  30  per  cent. 

2js  and  5  cents. 


Wool. 
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Sources  of  Carpet  Wools. 

Our  sources  of  supply  of  carpet  wools  are  about  the  same  now  as  they 
were  in  the  beginning  of  the  industry ;  and  these  are  all  or  nearly  all  bar¬ 
barous  or  semi-barbarous  countries.  The  sheep,  it  is  well  ascertained 
from  which  carpet  fleece  is  clipped,  are  of  a  scurvy  kind  compared  with 
even  quarter-blooded  stock.  In  the  tariff  controversies  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  such  sheep  are  not  native  to  American 
soil  and  that  the  annual  clip  per  sheep  is  worth  only  a  fourth  or  sixth  of  the 
yield  which  comes  from  a  blooded  sheep.  Giving  his  attention  to 
the  higher  grades  of  sheep,  the  American  wool  grower  has  failed 
to  give  the  carpet  makers  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of  the  wool 
which  goes  into  carpets.  Manufacturers  have  therefore  long  con¬ 
tended  for  free  carpet  wool  claiming  that  it  would  not  be  detrimental  to 
domestic  interests.  In  1883  the  clip  of  American  sheep  adapted  to  car¬ 
pets  was  from  eighteen  to  twenty -two  million  pounds ;  while  the  total 
clip  of  the  country  is  three  hundred  million  pounds.  In  short,  the  mills 
can  obtain  from  home  sources,  only  about  seven  per  cent,  of  the  quantity 
desired.  In  1883,  we  imported  77,000,000  pounds  of  wool  of  which  some 
54,000,000  pounds  were  strictly  for  carpets. 

The  following  shows  the  sources  of  these  wools :  They  are  imported 
from  the  Argentine  Republic,  Austria,  Brazil,  Belgium,  Cliila,  China, 
Denmark,  Greenland,  Iceland,  France,  Germany,  England,  Scotland, 
British  West  Indies,  British  Africa,  Greece,  Italy,  Dutch  West  Indies, 
Portugal,  Azores,  Russia  on  Black  Sea,  Russia  on  Baltic  Sea,  Spain, 
Cuba,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Turkey  in  Africa,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  and  a  considerable  quantity  from  places  in  Asia. 

Our  largest  supply  comes  from  Russia,  Turkey  and  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public. 

The  census  of  1880  reported  34,008,252  pounds  of  foreign  and  2,029,318 
pounds  of  domestic  wool  used  in  carpet  manufactures.  As  the  breed  of 
sheep  is  continually  improved  this  amount  of  carpet  wool  is  not  likely 
-o  show  an  increase.  In  1880  the  clip  was  240,000,000  pounds  and  the 
;otal  consumption  of  domestic  carpet  wool  therefore  less  than  1  per 
:ent.  of  the  total  clip. 

Tariffs  and  Imports. 

The  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  1846  removed  the  duty  from  carpet  wool. 
Ln  1864  the  Morrell  tariff  imposed  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  wools 
:osting  loss  than  12  cents,  and  6  cents  a  pound  on  wools  costing  18  to 
!4  cents.  The  tariff  of  1867  retained  this  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  on 
sarpet  wools  costing  less  than  12  cents  a  pound,  and  6  cents  on  carpet 
vools  costing  more  than  that  price.  In  1872  the  two  rates  on  carpet 
pools  were  made  respectively  2.7  cents  and  5.4  cents.  In  1875  the  rate 
pas  restored  to  3  cents  and  6  cents.  In  1883  the  rates  were  and  5  cents. 
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The  tariff  did  not  recognize  carpet  wool  as  such  till  1867.  The  follow- 
ing  table  indicates  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  following  each  change 
in  the  tariff: 

Although  a  reduction  of  the  duty  has  been  followed  by  an  immediate 
increase  in  imports,  the  increase  has  been  steady  in  years  when  there 
was  no  change,  keeping  pace  with  the  increased  capacity  of  the  carpet 
mills.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  we  imported  85,- 
352,295  pounds  of  carpet  wool,  over  half  of  which  no  doubt  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  Philadelphia,  The  receipts  now  reach  near  90,000,000  pounds. 


Selling  Prices  of  Carpets  (1862  to  1890). 


We  are  enabled  in  the  table  below  to  give  in  a  compact  and  intelligi¬ 
ble  way  the  prices  per  yard  of  standard  Brussels  and  ingrain  carpets 
from  the  period  of  the  civil  war  to  the  present  time.  This  covers  the 
most  interesting  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  carpet  industry,  and  well 
indicates  the  scarcity  of  goods  and  consequent  high  prices  during  the 
rebellion  and  just  after.  In  war  time  many  of  the  carpet  mills  were 
running  on  army  blankets,  duties  were  high  and  gold  the  controlling 
factor.  Even  so  late  as  1866  extra  super-ingrain,  now  worth  60  cents  or 
less,  was  selling  for  $1.75,  and  other  fabrics  in  proportion. 
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Til®  piices  obtained  for  the  best  extra  ingrain  carpets,  from  1845  to 
1860  inclusive,  was  75  cents  per  yard  by  tlie  piece  to  retailers.  There 
were  occasional  fluctuations  caused  by  the  large  auction  sales  in  New 
York  on  goods  of  eastern  manufacture  that  had  accumulated  from  time 
to  time.  The  grade  quoted  as  “medium  super”  was  discontinued  some 
years  since. 

Tapestry-Brussels  Carpeting. 

This  interesting  and  useful  fabric  owes  its  origin  in  part  to  the  medi¬ 
eval  weaves  which  have  descended  under  the  general  designation  of 
tapestry,  and  as  applied  within  this  century  to  floors,  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  an  effort  to  provide  a  fabric  cheaper  than  body-brussels,  yet 
embodying  somewhat  of  the  style  and  luxury,  if  not  the  endurance,  of 
that  fabric. 

I  he  use  of  hand  tapestries  as  a  floor  covering  is  recorded  in  the  reign 
ef  one  of  the  English  kings,  but  such  was  their  cost  and  the  tediousness 
Jf  their  manufacture  that  their  use  generally,  as  ancient  floor  coverings, 
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is  highly  improbable.  From  these,  however,  in  a  sense,  have  sprung 
the  modern  tapestry-brussels  carpet. 

As  a  fabric,  tapestry-brussels  includes  a  stout  back  of  vegetable  fibre 
(mainly  jute)  and  a  front  or  face  of  fine  wool  worsted  with  which  the 
baser  back  is  skilfully  interwoven,  adorned  and  covered.  It  is  familiar 
to  all  intelligent  merchants  and  housekeepers ;  gives  the  humblest  parlor 
a  decent  covering,  and  in  its  finer  grades  a  decided  approach  to 
luxury  is  imparted  to  the  floor  which  it  covers.  It  has  the  same  cordu¬ 
roy  surface  of  body-brussels  produced  by  the  insertion  of  wires  under 
the  loops  of  the  worsted,  but  differs  radically  in  the  production  of  the 
designs  and  in  other  essentials.  A  Brussels  design  is  brought  out  by 
the  process  of  weaving,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Jacquard  cards.  Tapestry 
designs,  on  the  contrary,  are  printed  upon  the  worsted  threads  before 
they  are  woven,  and  are  in  a  sense  independent  of  the  loom.  The  latter 
has  but  to  act  and  the  design  is  sure,  color  juxtapositions  in  the  yarns 
creating  the  patterns  as  they  pass  into  the  fabric.  The  process  of 
printing  the  yarns  or  threads  is  difficult  to  describe  so  as  to  be  intel¬ 
ligible  but  is  very  simple  when  once  understood. 

The  pattern  is  first  drawn  upon  a  design  paper  specially  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  being  laid  out  in  squares,  and  is  colored  precisely  as  the 
carpet  is  to  be  when  finished.  One  thread  is  printed  at  a  time,  and 
each  thread  is  long  enough  to  extend  through  forty  or  fifty  pieces  of 
carpet  containing-  an  average  of  fifty  yards  to  each  piece.  We  will  take 
thread  number  one,  which  will  be  the  outer  or  selvage  thread.  The 
colors  that  are  to  be  printed  upon  this  are  shown  in  the  outer  row  of 
squares  in  the  colored  design. 

The  Printing  Drum. 

The  thread  is  wound  upon  a  large  cylinder  or  “  drum  ”  constructed  to 
correspond  with  the  size  of  the  design,  allowance  being  made  for  what 
it  will  contract  in  the  process  of  weaving  over  the  wires  which  form  the 
ribbed  surface  of  the  carpet.  On  the  floor,  beneath  the  cylinder,  is  a 
miniature  railroad  upon  which  a  small  tank  car  is  run  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  printing  the  colors  upon  the  thread.  The  tank  contains  color¬ 
ing  matter,  and  there  are  as  many  of  these  tanks,  of  course,  as  there  are 
colors  to  be  used  in  the  pattern.  A  small  wheel  revolves  in  the  color¬ 
ing  matter  much  after  the  style  of  the  old-fashioned  grindstone.  The 
printer,  or  the  man  who  puts  the  colors  upon  the  thread,  sees  by  the 
design  before  him  that  the  first  color  is  red.  He  selects  the  tank  con¬ 
taining  that  color  and  puts  it  upon  the  railroad.  The  revolving  wheel 
is  just  high  enough  to  touch  the  thread  upon  the  cylinder  and  when  it 
has  been  passed  to  the  other  side — on  the  railroad  underneath — a 
straight  line  of  red  has  been  printed  upon  the  thread.  The  printer  then 
refers  to  his  pattern  and  sees  where  the  same  color  occurs  again,  revolv- 
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ing  the  cylinder  until  it  is  in  position  to  receive  it.  This  is  done  by  a 
series  of  catches  or  checks  which  correspond  to  the  number  of  squares 
upon  his  design.  For  instance,  the  first  square  is  red,  as  we  have  seen. 
The  same  color  occurs  again  three  squares  beyond  it.  The  cylinder  is 
revolved  three  checks  and  locked  and  the  precise  point  for  the  next 
print  of  red  is  directly  over  the  wheel.  When  all  that  is  wanted  of  that 
color  is  put  upon  the  thread  the  tank  is  removed  and  the  next  color 
taken.  When  the  thread  upon  the  cylinder  is  entirely  covered  with 
colors  indicated  by  the  design,  it  is  completed  and  long  enough  to 
occupy  its  position  the  selvage  of  forty-five  pieces  of  carpet,  or  one 
“print,"  as  the  technical  term  is.  Thread  number  two  is  then  taken  and 
goes  through  the  same  process,  and  so  with  all  the  threads  that  go  to 
make  up  the  carpet.  When  all  are  printed  they  are  placed  side  by  side 
in  rotation  and  the  threads  drawn  into  position  to  form  the  perfect 
figure.  After  scouring  the  yarns  and  setting  the  colors  by  steam  the 
whole  is  then  ready  for  the  loom. 

In  weaving  body-brussels  the  figure  is  formed  by  the  threads  being 
passed  under  or  over  as  the  color  and  design  require.  Each  thread  is 
of  one  color  throughout  its  length,  and  there  must  be  as  many  threads 
as  there  are  colors  in  a  straight  line  lengthwise  of  the  carpet.  Six 
colors  in  a  straight  line  is  all  any  Brussels  loom  can  weave.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  in  a  tapestry  carpet  any  number  of  colors  can  be 
used  without  increasing  the  quantity  of  stock. 

The  intrinsical  difference  between  a  body-brussels  and  a  tapestry  car¬ 
pet  is  apparent  when  it  is  known  that  the  former  carries  frequently 
1,280  warp  threads  in  its  width,  and  a  tapestry  only  from  190  to  216 
strands.  In  the  brussels  each  color,  limited  to  five  or  six,  has  its  inde¬ 
pendent  thread,  which  gives  a  clearness  and  distinctness  to  the  design, 
while  the  tapestry  has  all  the  colors  on  one  thread,  as  many  as  twenty- 
fivo  colors  frequently  being  used.  In  this  fabric  the  utmost  nicety  and 
precision  is  necessary  in  allowance  for  loop,  shrinkage,  etc.,  to  make 
the  colors  and  shadings  come  exactly  where  designed,  as  a  slight  varia¬ 
tion  will  give  a  blurred  appearance  or  entirely  destroy  the  effect  and 
meaning  of  the  pattern. 

Components  of  a  Yard  of  Tapestry. 

The  raw  materials  entering  into  a  yard  of  standard  tapestry-brussels 
and  the  cost  thereof  per  yard,  from  January  1,  1871,  to  January  1,  1882, 
was  as  follows,  the  figures  being  those  of  a  mill  expert : 

Seven  and  a-quarter  ounces  woolen  or  worsted  yarn  at  31  cents  per 
pound,  equals  15 1  cents  per  yard. 

Four  ounces  of  flax  or  tow  yarn  at  20  cents  per  pound,  equals  5  cents 
per  yard. 

Four  ounces  of  cotton  yarn  at  19  cents  per  pound,  equals  If  cents  per 
yard. 
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Ten  ounces  of  jute  yarn  at  7f  cents  per  pound,  equals  5  cents  per 
yard. 

Drug’s,  dyes,  etc.,  4  cents  per  yard. 

Cost  of  labor,  etc.,  14  cents  per  yard. 

Add  for  extras,  interest,  etc.,  3  cents  per  yard. 

Making  tlie  average  total  cost  of  tapestry  carpets  for  the  eight  years, 
51  j  cents  per  yard. 

Tapestry -Brussels  used  often  to  be  known  as  “  Whytock’s  Brussels,” 
so  termed  in  honor  of  Richard  Whytock,  the  inventor  of  the  printing 
drum  alluded  to  above,  and  now  used  exclusively  in  all  mills  making 
tapestry  carpets. 

Whytock’s  invention  related  not  so  much  to  the  construction  of  the 
fabric  as  to  the  preliminary  treatment  and  subsequent  application  of  the 
yarn  which  enters  into  it.  It  resulted,  however,  in  distinctive  mechan¬ 
ism  and  tapestry  is  woven  to-day  in  a  very  peculiar  and  ingenious  way. 

This  appliance,  though  patented  after  1830,  was  not  perfected  until 
1844,  when  Sir  Francis  Crossley,  of  the  Halifax  Carpet  Manufacturer, 
took  an  interest  in  the  device,  and  later  bought  the  sole  right  for 
£10,000. 


(SEE  “APPLYING  DESIGNS' TO  FABRICS,”  PAGE  66.) 

iC,  wools ;  it,  colors  primed  on  the  wools  ;  R,  ratchets  ;  F,  frame  to 
supjrort  drum  ;  S,  where  girls  stand  to  coml  wools  ;  T ,  track  for  color- 
box  P,  color-box  ;  O,  pulleys;  C,  <r,  endless  chain  for  drawing  color- 
box  back  and  forth. 

Though  not  one  of  the  largest,  yet  tapestry  weaving  is  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  feature  in  Philadelphia  manufacture.  Tapestries  were  first 
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made  here  by  John  &  James  Dobson  in  the  year  1873,  and  they  have 
made  them  steadily  since.  When  they  began  making  tapestries  there 
was  not  a  power  loom  on  fine  fabrics  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  tapestry 
trade  of  the  country  was  controlled  by  two  or  three  firms  in  the  east. 
Brussels  was  then  very  dear  in  price,  and  tapestries,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  were  in  universal  use  among  our  better  classes.  The  profits  on 
the  goods  were  large  and  the  demand  greater  than  the  mill  could  supply. 
The  cost  of  the  outfit,  moreover,  was  and  still  is  very  heavy  as  compared 
with  its  profitableness,  the  processes  are  complex,  and  many  mill  owners 
who  have  contemplated  going  into  tapestries  have  decided  otherwise 
after  counting  the  cost  and  risk. 

These  carpets  were  woven  as  now,  but  in  the  white,  that  is  in  the 
natural  color  of  the  wool,  and  went  through  a  hand  printing  process  by 
blocks,  which  secured  a  pattern  of  considerable  accuracy  and  colors  of 
any  desired  hue. 

Printed  tapestries  had  but  a  transient  popularity.  It  was  found  that  the 
colors  thus  applied  were  apt  to  run  and  often  the  registry  was  so  faulty 
as  to  make  the  carpet  wholly  unsaleable,  it  being  impossible  to  match 
the  figures  in  cutting  up,  thus  causing  loss  to  the  dealer  and  complaint 
from  the  consumer.  Tapestry  carpets  as  now  made  in  Philadelphia  are 
produced  by  Crossley’s  English  looms  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
Why  took  printing  drum,  as  above  described. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  entire  output  of  tapestry  and  velvet 
carpet,  in  Philadelphia,  is  $3,000,000. 

Brussels  and  Wilton. 

The  origin  of  these  goods  is  not  definitely  known.  They  were  first 
made  in  England  in  1740  to  1750,  but  the  men  employed  in  weaving 
them  were  not  natives  of  that  country.  A  factory  started  at  Wilton,  a 
small  town  .near  Salisbury,  was  operated  by  skilled  weavers  who  were 
smuggled  over  from  France.  It  is  a  venerable  tradition  that  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  caused  many  weavers  to  flee  to  England  for  safety,  and  many 
of  them  probably  understood  the  art  of  weaving  body-brussels  carpets. 
At  any  rate,  the  name  “Brussels”  would  seem  to  identify  the  fabric  with 
the  city  of  that  name  in  Belgium. 

For  a  long  time  England  had  the  complete  monopoly  of  these  goods, 
and  supplied  the  world  with  her  productions,  the  United  States  being 
her  largest  customer.  Enterprising  individuals,  however,  at  length 
began  to  manufacture  them  in  this  country,  but  their  first  productions 
were  looked  upon  as  mere  curiosities,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Bigelow 
power  loom  came  into  existence  that  the  industry  flourished. 

The  Bigelow  Power  Loom  for  Brussels. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  operation  of  an  intricate  piece  of 
mechanism  by  writing,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  those  who  have  never 
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seen  it  in  action,  but  we  will  try  to  do  so  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  teclmecalities. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  surface  of  a  Brussels  carpet,  its  ribbed 
appearance  and  variety  of  design  and  coloring,  but  very  few  have  any 
idea  as  to  how  they  are  produced.  The  ribbed  appearance  is  produced 
by  weaving  the  worsted  which  composes  the  surface  over  wires  which 
are  continually  being  drawn  out  from  the  completed  part  of  the  fabric, 
and  placed  forward  to  be  woven  upon  again. 

The  requisites  for  a  perfectly  finished  Brussels  carpet  are,  so  far  as  the 
mechanical  construction  is  concerned,  smoothness  of  surface,  fullness  of 
selvage  and  symmetry  of  figure.  These  were  very  nearly  accomplished 
by  the  old  hand  loom  process,  but  never  quite  perfectly.  It  remained 
for  the  power  loom  to  produce  perfect  goods. 

The  germ  of  Mr.  Bigelow’s  loom  was  in  a  little  machine  that  he  in¬ 
vented  for  weaving  coach  lace.  It  only  had  to  be  enlarged  and  adapted 
to  weaving  wider  goods  and  those  which  had  figures  upon  them.  Any¬ 
one  familiar  with  the  surface  of  coach  lace  will  easily  see  its  resemblance 
to  a  body-brussels  carpet.  The  Brussels  loom  was  competed  in  1848, 
and  its  operation  was  perfect. 

Brussels  carpets  are  divided  into  qualities  known  as  three,  four,  five, 
and  six  frames.  We  will  instance  the  making  of  a  five  frame,  as  that  is 
the  quality  mostly  produced.  The  yarns  are  wound  separately  upon 
bobbins  which  are  arranged  on  frames  at  the  back  of  the  loom.  For 
the  five  frame  quality  there  are  260  bobbins  and  five  frames  to  the  loom. 
These  yams  are  held  in  tension  by  a  leaden  weight  attached  to  them. 
Each  worsted  is  carried  through  a  small  brass  eye  to  which  is  attached 
a  weight  to  draw  it  down  by  force  of  gravity.  Being  raised  by  a  cord 
attached  to  the  Jacquard  above  operating  in  connection  with  a  trap- 
board,  it  brings  to  the  surface  the  set  of  worsteds  needed  for  one  loop, 
or  the  covering  of  one  wire  of  the  fabric.  The  worsted  being  raised,  the 
wire  is  shot  into  position  and  the  worsted  falls  over  it.  The  linen  warp 
comes  up  and  the  shuttle  at  once  carries  the  linen  weft  through.  The 
warps  being  crossed,  the  batton  comes  into  play  and  beats  it  up. 
Another  thread  is  shot  across  and  the  batton  gives  another  bang  against 
the  web,  and  that  portion  is  complete.  The  wire  remains  in  position 
until  its  turn  comes  to  be  withdrawn  and  used  again. 

We  have  spoken  of  Wilton  and  Brussels  carpets  conjointly,  and  it 
ought  to  be  explained  that  the  process  of  weaving  the  two  fabrics  is 
identical,  with  the  exceptions  that  a  wilton  carpet  is  very  much  heavier 
than  the  Brussels,  and  has  a  plush  surface.  They  are  both  woven  upon 
wires,  but  those  used  in  weaving  Wiltons  have  a  sharp  blade  attached 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  when  they  are  drawn  out  they  cut 
the  threads  open,  thus  forming  the  plush  surface.  Wilton  is  unexcelled 
for  strength,  wearing  qualities,  and  combines  all  the  elements  of  a  royal 
floor  covering.  Axminster  is  its  principal  competitor. 
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Early  Brussels  Carpets. 

The  first  Brussels  carpeting-  made  in  the  United  State  as  well  as  the 
exact  place  and  mill  in  which  it  was  produced,  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  discussion  between  textile  writers,  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
favoring  Isaac  McCauley,  of  Philadelphia,  first  above  noticed  in  this 
sketch. 

Experiments  in  Brussels  weaving  are  on  record  in  New  England  at  a 
period  anterior  to  Mr.  Bigelow’s  invention.  For  instance,  mention  is 
made  in  the  old  books  kept  by  George  AY.  Lyman,  treasurer  of  the 
Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  from  1829  to  1841,  of  Brussels  rugs 
and  carpeting  wove  by  hand.  The  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  put 
in  power  looms  for  Brussels  in  1870  and  have,  if  we  mistake  not,  made 
them  steadily  since.  From  1880  on  to  the  present  time  they  have  en¬ 
larged  their  operations  in  Brussels,  and  are  now  among  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  fabric  in  the  world. 

The  carpet  works  at  Tariffville,  Conn.,  known  now  as  the  Hartford 
Carpet  Company,  were  among  the  very  first  makers  of  body-Brussels 
in  America.  Of  course,  they  were  produced  by  hand,  and  we  have  the 
testimony  of  old  carpet  men  that  their  fabric  was  of  an  excellent  qual¬ 
ity. 

The  wearing  qualities  of  Brussels  carpeting  in  which  there  is  no  stint 
of  pure  stock  and  careful  weave,  are  widely  familiar  to  merchants  and 
housekeepers.  The  peculiar  resistance  to  wear  of  good  Brussels  is 
resultant  largely  from  the  nature  of  the  fabric’s  face,  which,  as  above 
indicated,  consists  of  a  series  of  soft  wool  loops  formed  by  the  oval 
wires.  These  loops  yield  to  the  tread  and  at  once  rise  again  to  their 
proper  position.  The  essential  difference  between  a  tapestry-brussels 
and  a  body-brussels  carpet,  is  that  in  the  former  the  worsted  is  all  on 
the  surface,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  continually  being  mixed  with  the 
body  of  the  fabric  during  the  progress  of  weaving,  a  process  which  con¬ 
tributes  much  toward  the  durability  of  the  body-brussels. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  Brussels  carpet  weaving  (next  to  ingrain)  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  achieved  its  greatest  and  its  quickest  reputation.  In  1870 
there  was  not  a  Brussels  loom  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Considering  how  widely  known  and  used  this  fabric  was,  it  still  remains 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  New  England  should  have  so  long  retained  the 
complete  monopoly  of  this  popular  floor  covering.  Other  than  the 
very  early  Brussels  experiments  on  the  hand  loom,  the  honor  of  first 
establishing  the  first  Brussels  plant  in  Philadelphia,  worthy  of  the 
name,  belongs  to  John  &  James  Dobson,  who,  in  1870  or  1871,  placed 
Crossley  Brussels  looms  in  their  mills  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill. 

AVe  would  not  imply,  however,  that  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  and 
body-brussels  was  unattended  with  difficulties.  There  were  grave  defects 
in  weaving  and  finishing  at  first,  for  Philadelphia  was  undertaking  to 
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produce  stuffs  which  New  England,  through  the  patent  laws,  had  pre¬ 
empted  years  before,  and  the  traditions  and  training  of  our  help  were 
foreign  to  this  class  of  weaving.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  transport  exper¬ 
ienced  help  on  short  notice.  Expert  Brussels  and  tapestry  weavers 
were  as  a  rule  comfortably  settled  in  England  or  New  England,  and  the 
help  available  here  was  untrained.  Obstacles  of  this  kind,  however, 
did  not  thwart  the  upward  progress  of  the  carpet  industry.  It  was 
quickly  discovered  that  Philadelphia  had  every  facility  for  producing 
the  higher  grades  of  floor  fabrics,  and  stimulated  by  the  fine  display  of 
the  Centennial  exposition,  our  manufacturers  began  to  enlarge  then’ 
plants  and  lay  a  better  foundation  for  future  growth  and  progress. 

The  weaving  of  Brussels  carpets  requires  more  skill  and  manual  labor 
than  to  weave  ingrain,  and  no  amount  of  experience  in  weaving  the 
latter  will  fit  one  for  operating  a  Brussels  loom.  Once  an  ingrain  power 
loom  is  put  in  readiness  for  weaving  a  piece  of  carpet  and  the  machinery 
is  set  in  motion,  the  girl  in  attendance  has  little  else  to  do  but  watch  for 
broken  threads  and  fill  the  shuttles  as  they  become  exhausted. 

Brussels  weaving  in  Philadelphia  is  done  almost  exclusively  by  men, 
as  the  labor  necessary  in  attending  a  Brussels  loom  is  not  adapted  to 
women.  It  is  too  severe  and  not  of  a  character  suitable  to  the  sex.  In 
New  England,  however,  women  are  employed  to  some  ext  ent  in  Brus¬ 
sels  weaving. 

A  male  Brussels  weaver  begins  his  preparation  for  the  position  as  a 
creel-boy.  A  number  of  these  boys  are  found  in  all  Brussels  mills,  and 
the  nature  of  their  work  enables  them  to  become  familiar  with  the  action 
of  the  loom  and  the  process  of  weaving,  and  eventually  to  become  more 
expert  weavers  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  be  without  the 
experience  of  the  creel-boy.  One  creel-boy  attends  two  and  some¬ 
times  three  looms,  and  fills  a  very  useful  place. 

The  loom-fixer’s  duties  are  regulated  largely  by  the  skill  and  care  of 
the  weaver  in  charge.  Some  weavers  are  negligent  and  occasion  more 
accidents  than  others.  A  careful  weaver  is  known  to  run  his  loom  two 
weeks  without  a  visit  from  the  fixer  and  some  even  longer  than  this. 

All  Brussels  carpets  intended  for  use  upon  floors  are  twenty-seven 
inches  wide.  Borders  are  made  of  various  widths  less  than  twenty-seven 
inches.  There  are  few  Brussels  looms  in  Philadelphia  adapted  to  the 
weaving  of  yard  wide  goods,  as  these  looms  are  built  especially  for  the 
purpose. 

The  old-time  hand-loom  Brussels  weaver  could  produce  about  nine 
yards  of  carpet  per  day.  One  yard  an  hour  was  considered  good  work. 
The  modern  Crossley  Brussels  power  loom,  the  standard  loom  in  use,  in 
Philadelphia,  has  a  capacity  of  fifty-three  yards  per  day. 
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Hand-loom  Axminister. 

The  weaving-  of  Axminster  carpets,  pure  and  simple,  is  essentially  a 
hand  piocess.  It  was  early  an  industry  of  importance  in  England,  and 
the  firm  of  Yates  &  Co.,  at  Wilton,  near  Salisbury  hold  royal  letters 
patent  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  claim  to  be  the  oldest  house  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Powei-made  fabrics,  such  as  moquette,  bear  close  relation  to 
Axminster,  and  have  quite  superseded  it  in  America,  though  large  seam¬ 
less  Axminster  carpets  are  yet  imported  from  Glasgow,  where  the  wide 
hand-loom  of  the  Templetons  still  yields  a  rare  and  most  beautiful 
chenille  fabric.  Axminster  has  been  made  at  Philadelphia,  and  Archi¬ 
bald  Cameron  wove  Axminster  for  several  years.  For  a  considerable 
period  Mr.  Cameron  remained  the  sole  chenille  Axminster  weaver  in 
Philadelphia,  selling  out  some  four  years  ago.  Kitchenman  &  Neal  and 
a  few  others  have  woven  hand  Axminster,  but  the  product  sold  slowly 
and  there  is  now  little  prospect  or  necessity  of  the  goods  being  made 
here  again. 

The  Smyrna  Eug  Industry. 

It  was  probably  during  the  Centennial  exposition  of  1876,  that  car¬ 
pet  manufacturers  realized  that  America  had  no  rug  industry.  Experi¬ 
ments,  at  long  intervals,  had  been  made  in  Brussel  and  Wilton  rugs,  both 
in  New  England,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  the  English  rug 
makers  had  quite  preempted  the  American  markets. 

The  exhibit  therefore  of  English,  Turkish,  and  other  Oriental  kinds  of 
rugs,  at  the  “  Centennial  ”  aroused  the  liveliest  curiosity.  But  more  than 
this  it  stimulated  a  few  thoughtful  and  inventive  mill  owners  to  under¬ 
take  rug-making  and  from  this  stimulus  has  come  the  modern  “  Smyrna’’ 
rug.  Though  having  a  semblance  to  genuine  Smyrna  weaves  and  pos¬ 
sessing  much  of  the  softness  and  richness  of  an  oriental  rug,  the  fabric 
known  here  as  “Smyrna”  is  essentially  different  in  its  texture  and 
structure  from  the  hand-made  rugs  of  the  East.  Dissected,  it  recalls 
the  Scotch  chenille  Axminster  and  is  in  reality  a  cheap  out-growtli  of 
•that  fabric.  Several  trustworthy  carpet  men  have  claimed  the  honor  of 
introducing  the  Smyrna  weave  from  England  into  the  United  States, 
but  to  whoever  this  honor  belongs,  the  credit  of  perfecting  the  rag  and 
fixing  it  among  the  most  desirable  of  American  coverings  is  shared  by 
the  firms  in  Philadelphia  now  leading  in  its  production.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
travagant  to  claim  it  not  only  as  a  distinctive  American  weave,  but  also 
as  a  Philadelphia  weave. 

“  Smyrna”  is  a  heavy  reversible  tufted  fabric  and  is  made  in  all  sizes, 
from  the  common  door  mat  tb  rugs  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  It  is  a  seam¬ 
less  carpet  and  the  two  sides  are  identical  in  figure  and  colors.  The 
yarns  for  Smyrna  rugs  are  made  of  imported  wool  and  are  spun  in 
the  same  way  as  ordinary  carpet  yarns.  It  goes  through  a  process  of 
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cleansing  before  being  dyed,  after  which  it  is  wrung  dry.  From  the 
nature  of  the  cloth  it  is  needful  that  the  yarns  be  dyed  entirely 
through.  To  accomplish  this  they  remain  a  long  time  in  the  liquid 
dye.  After  being  again  wrung  out  they  are  placed  in  the  drying 
machine,  where  by  a  system  of  cold  air  fanning  they  are  thoroughly 
dried  in  a  brief  space  of  time. 

The  nest  process  is  to  wind  the  yarns  into  cops  ready  for  the 
weavers.  The  cops  are  sent  to  the  weft-weaving  department,  where  the 
weft  is  woven  according  to  the  design  which  is  painted  in  the  proper 
colors  upon  linen.  This  design  is  cut  into  small  strips  cross-wise,  the 
strips  being  drawn  through  a  small  reed  with  the  colors  upward.  The 
reed  is  composed  of  small  pieces  of  steel  a  fraction  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
when  the  strip  from  the  pattern  is  inside  the  reed,  and  placed  in  position 
it  forms  the  guide  for  the  weaver.  The  warp  is  also  drawn  through  the 
reed  at  a  proper  distance  between  the  threads,  and  the  weaver  begins  his 
work.  For  every  color  in  the  strip  of  design  within  the  reed  he  takes  a 
corresponding  color  from  his  yarn  and  weaves  it  in.  When  all  the  colors 
in  the  strips  of  the  design  have  been  reproduced  in  the  yarn,  it  is 
cut  open  to  form  the  tufts,  and  it  becomes  then  what  is  called 
chenille.  The  next  move  is  the  setting-  of  the  chenille,  which  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  business,  for  by  it  the  figures  are  formed. 
It  is  really  the  weaving  together  of  the  strips  that  have  been  formed 
into  chenille  by  the  weft  weaver.  Between  each  strip  of  the  chenille  is 
placed  a  strip  of  fiax  to  give  the  rug  a  body.  As  the  rug  is  being- 
woven,  or  set,  the  strips  of  chenille  and  flax  are  beaten  up  closely 
together  until  the  proper  length  is  reached.  At  both  ends  of  the  rug  a 
few  inches  of  fine  woolen  yarn  are  woven,  upon  which  the  fringe  is 
sewed.  The  rugs  are  carefully  examined  and  if  found  correct,  they  are 
sent  to  the  shearing  department,  where  all  knots,  lumps  and  long  yarns 
are  removed.  After  being  shorn  the  rug  assumes  a  velvety  appearance. 
The  shrinking  of  the  rugs  is  done  by  steaming  them.  The  process 
being  to  draw  them  over  a  long  trough,  containing  pipes  with  holes  in 
them,  through  which  the  steam  issues.  The  sewing  in  of  the  fringe 
completes  the  rug. 


Power  in  Weaving  Smyrna  Bugs. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  Smyrna  industry,  all  work  was  done  by 
hand,  consequently  the  cost  of  the  rugs  placed  them  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  large  number  of  consumers.  A  machine  for  cutting  the 
chenille  by  power  was  the  first  invention,  and  this  reduced  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  considerably.  Weft  weaving  by  power  and  other  im¬ 
provements  followed,  which  reduced  the  cost  still  further.  The  latest 
and  most  important  invention  in  connection  with  this  industry,  is  that 
of  a  power  setting  machine  which  reduces  the  cost  of  “setting”  very 
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nearly  one-lialf.  This  ingenious  machine  is  the  product  of  the  brain 
of  Thomas  Bromley,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Venetian  Carpeting. 

Venetian  carpeting,  a  striped  fabric  for  halls  and  stairs,  was  for  many 
years  a  profitable  and  expensive  branch  of  Philadelphia  manufacture. 
Several  of  the  present  wealthiest  mill  proprietors  were  prominent  in 
Venetian  manufacture  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes  in  its 
production.  The  origin  of  Venetian  is  not  definitely  fixed.  That  it  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  some  old  weave  from  the  city  of  Venice  is  highly 
probable,  though  nothing  of  its  kind  is  made  in  the  Venice  of  to-day. 
Venetian  is  made  of  a  coarse  woolen  yarn  dyed  in  various  colors ;  the 
filling  being,  as  a  rule,  wholly  of  jute  and  concealed  by  the  woollen 
warps.  The  structure  of  the  fabric  suggests  a  corduroy  bridge  and  has 
its  counterpart  in  many  ribbed  textile  weaves  for  dress  goods  and  other 
purposes.  It  is  easily  produced  and  weavers  make  good  wages  at  the 
the  Venetian  hand  loom.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  simple  affair  and 
quite  the  counterpart  of  the  old-fashioned  ingrain  hand  loom. 

As  the  cost  of  tapestry  Brussels  was  lowered,  its  use  greatly  in¬ 
creased  for  hall  and  stair  purposes  and  the  consumption  of  Venetian 
carpets  was  accordingly  diminished.  Stair  and  hall  carpets  made  of 
ingrain  have  also  affected  their  sale,  the  result  being  an  annual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  mills  weaving  Venetians,  until  now  there  are  not 
more  than  a  half  dozen  important  mills  which  produce  them.  Several 
of  the  large  ingrain  mills  employ  their  old  Venetian  machinery  in  a 
desultory  way,  but  the  sale  of  the  goods  is  limited  and  uncertain,  and 
the  eventual  disappearance  of  Venetian  is  often  predicted. 

Wages. 

Brussels  weaving  opens  a  considerable  avenue  for  the  labor  of  young 
boys  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Not  only  is  the  work  in¬ 
structive,  but  it  is  easily  performed.  The  wages  range  from  four  to  six 
dollars  per  week. 

There  exists  no  organized  carpet  labor  union  in  Philadelphia  to-day. 
The  Brussels  weavers  formerly  comprised  an  influential  section  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  Only  one  strike  of  the  weavers  of  Philadelphia  has  oc¬ 
curred  since  power  was  introduced,  and  that  was  unsuccessful.  This  con¬ 
troversy  was  over  wages,  the  price  being  for  some  years  here  seven  cents 
per  yard  for  weaving.  The  mills  took  concerted  action  and  announced  a 
reduction  of  a-half  cent  per  yard.  This  was  resisted,  and  before  the  con¬ 
troversy  was  ended,  the  manufacturers  asked  a  further  reduction  to  six 
cents,  and  this  was  finally  agreed  to.  The  strike  lasted  for  six  months, 
and  it  occasioned  much  bitter  feeling  and  a  great  deal  of  suffering  among 
the  weavers.  -Many  families  sold  their  furniture,  and  some  were  reduced 
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to  abject  want.  The  cause  of  this  reduction  was  owing  to  the  large  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  price  of  weaving  between  Philadelphia  and  New  England 
mills,  the  former  finding  themselves  unable  to  compete  with  the  others 
unless  a  lower  scale  was  secured. 

Brussels  weavers  are  among  our  most  industrious  and  thrifty  carpet 
laborers.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  the  aristocracy  of  the  craft,  and 
many  of  them  possess  superior  intelligence  and  a  definite  knowledge  of 
what  is  requisite  in  the  technique  and  color  treatment  of  fine  floor 
fabric.  As  no  Brussels  of  consequence  has  been  made  here  except  on 
power  looms,  we  can  make  no  comparison  as  to  former  and  latter  wages 
under  the  two  methods  of  weaving.  When  first  made  here  the  price  per 
yard  was  seven  to  seven  and  one-half  cents.  It  is  now  six  cents. 


Body  Brussels 
mill  per  week. 

Tapestry  mill 
per  week. 

Ingrain  mill 
per  week. 

Weavers  (men), . 

$18  00 

$9  00 

$11  00 

Spoolers*  (girls),  . 

8  00 

7  00 

8  00 

'  op  winders  (girls), . 

6  00 

Creel-boys,  . 

4  50 

Twisters  (girls),  ■ . 

5  00 

5  00 

Warpers  (men), . 

12  00 

Burlers  (fgirls), . 

8  00 

8  00 

First  helper, . 

6  00 

Second  helper,  . 

3  50 

Loom-boss  (men), . 

20  00 

Loom-fixer  (men), . 

18  00 

10  00 

Printers, . 

12  00 

Engineers, . 

15  00 

*  Winders  in  ingrain  mill.  The  spooler  is  paid  sixty  cents  per  100  pounds,  and 
his  average  weekly  wages  is  reckoned  at  $8.00 

f  The  burler  is  paid  twenty-five  cents  per  roll,  and  his  weekly  wages  is  reckoned 
at  $8.00. 

Comparative  Wages  in  an  Ingrain  Mill. 

The  prices  or  wages  paid  for  weaving  ingrain  carpets  by  hand  looms 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  From  the  first  the  rate  was 
one  cent  per  “pair,”  the  number  of  pairs  to  an  inch  establishing  the 
quality  of  the  carpet.  The  rate  per  yard  was  as  follows : 


13  pair  quality, . 13  cents,  or  about  $10  per  week. 

10  pair  quality, . 10  cents. 

9  pair  quality, .  9  cents. 


There  was  but  little  variation  in  these  rates  down  to  the  adoption  of 
power  looms.  Occasionally  an  advance  would  take  place  in  the  price  of 
the  goods  themselves,  which  the  weavers  would  take  advantage  of,  and 
demand  an  increase  in  the  rate  for  weaving.  These  controversies 
usually  resulted  in  an  advance  of  one-lialf  to  one  cent  per  yard. 

The  other  expenses  attending  the  weaving  of  ingrain  carpets  from  the 
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year  1830  to  1890  are  shown  below ;  also  the  average  of  weekly  prices 
paid  to  particular  help : 


1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

Warpers, . 

Spoolers,  ... 

Winders,  .... 
Twisters, . 

¥0  00 

3  00 

2  80 

$ 6  00 

3  00 

2  80 

* 

16  00 

* 

-X- 

812  00 

9  00 
12  00 

6  00 

812  00 

8  00 
12  00 

6  00 

$12  00 
* 

12  00 

* 

'*  Not  obtainable. 


A  study  of  this  table  shows  that  the  scale  of  wages  in  some  cases  was 
largely  increased  by  the  advent  of  power.  The  operative  was  enabled 
to  do  vastly  more  work,  and  being  paid  by  the  piece,  though  at  a  less 
price  than  before,  the  result  was  greatly  in  his  favor. 

Earnings  in  a  Mixed  Mill. 

Below  are  statistics  of  a  large  carpet  mill  in  Philadelphia  covering  the 
two  decades  from  1870  to  1890.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  mill 
are  manufactured  body-brussels,  extra  ingrain,  Venetian  and  Smyrna 
rugs,  which  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  departments  mentioned. 


Overseer  .... 

month,  .  . 

1870. 

$78  00 

1880. 

$69  16 

mu. 

$100  00 

Clerk,  .... 

cc 

72  00 

80  00 

Designer,  .... 

day,  .... 

4  16 

5  00 

600  00 

Wool  sorter, . 

CC 

2  00 

2  00 

3  50 

Pickerman, . 

cc 

2  00 

2  00 

1  67 

Boss  carder . 

cc 

3  00 

3  00 

3  33 

Carder,  .... 

cc 

1  66 

1  66 

1  50 

Card-bov, . 

cc 

83 

83 

1  17 

Heeler, . 

cc 

1  00 

1  16 

1  17 

Twister, . 

cc 

1  16 

1  00 

1  33 

Spooler,  .... 

cc 

1  16 

1  00 

1  25 

Winder, . 

cc 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

Warper, . 

cc 

2  50 

2  50 

2  00 

Spinner, . 

cc 

2  00 

2  50 

2  00 

Male  weaver  (hand),  .  . 

cc 

2  00 

4  00 

Eemale  weaver  (power), 

cc 

1  41 

1  50 

Boss  dyer,  .... 

cc 

4  00 

4  16 

8  33 

Dyer,  . 

cc 

2  00 

2  50 

2  00 

Loom-fixer,  .... 

cc 

2  00 

2  67 

Machinist, . 

cc 

2  50 

2  50 

2  67 

Engineer, . 

cc 

2  50 

2  50 

3  00 

Teamster,  . 

:c 

2  50 

2  50 

2  00 

Carpenter, . 

cc 

2  66 

.  . 

3  67 
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Labor  and  Other  Items  of  Cost  in  a  Mill  of  Seventy-five  Power 

Looms.  (1888.) 

A  Philadelphia  authority  arrives  at  the  following-  table  sliovdng  the 
principal  cost  of  labor  and  total  output  (yardage)  of  an  ingrain  mill  run¬ 
ning  75  power  looms : 

75  weavers  at  $9.45  a  week,  5j  cents  a  yard, .  $35,  437  50 

18  winders  at  one  cent  a  yard, .  6,  750  00 

5  loom  fixers  at  $16  a  week,  . 4,  800  00 

11  spoolers  at  $5  a  week, .  2,  750  00 

1  loom  boss  at  $20  a  week, .  1,  000  00 

4  warpers  at  $12  a  week, .  2,  400  00 

1  shearer  at  $12  a  week, .  600  00 

2  twisters  at  $5.50  a  week, .  550  00 

1  engineer  at  $15  a  week, .  750  00 

2  cop  boys  at  $3.50  a  week, .  350  00 

2  twist  winders  at  $3  a  week, .  300  00 

1  card  cutter  at  $9  a  week, .  450  00 


Total  cost  of  labor  only  for  the  year, .  $56, 137  50 


The  remaining  expenses  of  the  plant  must  be  added.  Assuming  300 
working  days  per  year,  which  is  excessive,  the  mill  would  yield  675,000 
yards  of  carpeting. 

The  component  parts  and  the  cost  of  each  entering  into  one  piece,  120 
yards  of  standard  ingrain  carpet  are: 

39  pounds  worsted  warp  at  45  cents, .  $17  50 

33  pounds  black  filling  at  16  cents, .  5  28 

26  pounds  of  single  white  at  23  cents, .  5  98 

26  pounds  double  reel  white  at  26  cents, .  676 

26  pounds  moresque  at  30  cents, .  7  80 


Total, .  $43  32 


The  same  authority  on  an  average  basis  divides  the  cost  per  yard  as 
follows : 

Wages  per  yard, . OTVnir 

Material  per  yard, . 28  jVtr 

Other  expenses  per  yard, . 06T:W 


Total  cost  per  yard, . 43T2-jnr 


The  result  reached  above  is  on  a  basis  of  5^  cents  per  yard  for  weav- 
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Wages  of  Smyrna  Rug  Workmen. 

Below  we  give  the  statistics  of  a  Smyrna  rug  mill,  which  commenced 
operations  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  original  looms  for 
weft-weaving,  and  the  rug-setting  machines,  were  all  of  them  operated 
by  hand,  and  it  was  not  until  within  a  few  months  that  power  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  production  of  these  goods. 

The  twenty-five  weft-weaving  looms  mentioned  in  the  table  displaced 
seventy -five  hand  looms  of  the  same  character,  and  the  fifty  rug-setting 
machines  took  the  place  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  machines  of  like  char¬ 
acter  operated  by  hand.  This  was  an  absolute  displacement  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  operatives,  while  the  power  machinery  opened  no  new 
avenues  of  industry  as  was  the  case  in  the  ingrain  mills. 

The  weekly  wages  paid  to  the  several  classes  of  persons  employed  in 
making  rugs,  are  as  follows : 

Weft  weavers,  $15.00;  rug  setters,  $15.00;  cop  winders,  $10.00;  cop 
carriers,  $7.00;  chenille  cutters,  $15.00;  shearer  and  steamer,  $15.00; 
loom  fixers,  $12.00;  fireman,  $20.00. 

Comparison  of  Hand  and  Power  Loom  Weavers. 

The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  power  and  hand  loom  mills,  respectively,  producing  the  same 
number  of  yards  per  year.  The  tables  also  show  the  new  avenues  of 
industry  opened  up  in  an  ingrain  mill  by  the  introduction  of  power. 

In  a  larger  mill  there  would  not  only  be  an  increased  number  of 
weavers  but  of  loom-fixers  also,  as  the  general  rule  is  that  one  loom 
fixer  cannot  properly  care  for  more  than  twelve  looms.  Consequently 
in  a  mill  with  one  hundred  looms  there  would  be  eight  loom-fixers  with 
a  salary  of  $18  per  week  each. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  weavers  on  hand  looms,  although  paid  more 
per  yard,  were  earning  less  per  day,  while  the  power  loom  weaver  was 
also  doing  much  less  hard  manual  labor : 


Per  yard. 

_ 

Yards  per  [ 
day. 

Wages 
per  day.  1 

1 

Extra  super  ingrain  hand  loom  weaver,  .... 

13 

14 

SI.  82 

I  xtra  super  ingrain  power  loom  weaver,  .  . 

51 

42 

2.31 

Ten  pair  ngrain  hand  loom  weaver,  .  . 

10 

14 

1.40 

Ten  pair  ingrain  power  loom  weaver, 

4 

50 

2.00 

4  D — Statistics. 
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Venetian  Carpets. 


Plain  and  Twilled. 


Haot  Loom  Weavers. 

Power  Loom  Weavers. 

Widths. 

Wages  per  yard. 

Yards  per  day. 

Wages  per  day. 

Widths. 

Wages  per  yard. 

Y ards  per  day. 

Wages  per  day. 

Difference  in 

wages  between 

the  two  kinds. 

1 

4 

61 

30 

$1  871 

1- 

2 

$1  25 

§2  50 

62i 

i 

5 

30 

1  50 

2 

1  25 

2  50 

1  00 

1 

41 

30 

1  40 

i 

B 

1  25 

1  87 1 

47i 

f 

31 

35 

1  35 1 

4 

B 

1  25 

1  87  g 

51| 

I 

31 

35 

1  09| 

B 

1  25 

1  87i 

78! 

Damask  Venetian. 


.1 

4 

11 

25 

82  75 

4 

41 

60 

82  70 

05 

i 

10! 

25 

2  53! 

i 

4 

60 

2  40 

13! 

1 

91 

30 

2  77! 

I 

3! 

60 

2  10 

67! 

f 

81 

30 

2  43J 

f 

3 

70 

2  10 

33J 

9 

7? 

30 

2  32! 

1 

3 

70 

2  10 

22| 

i 

41 

30 

1  35 

i 

3 

70 

2  10 

75 

Number  of  Establishments  in  the  United  States  Using  Power. 


Tapestry 

Body 

Smyrna 

Ingrains. 

Brussels. 

Brussels. 

Bugs. 

Pennsylvania, . 

75 

4 

12 

13 

New  York, . 

7 

7 

4 

4 

N ew  J  ersey, . 

i 

1 

1 

2 

Connecticut, . 

2 

1 

Massachusetts, . 

1 

2 

5 

Total  number  in  United  States, 

86 

14 

23 

19 

Carpet  Machinery  Employed  on  Staple  Fabrics. 

(By  States.) 

For  purposes  of  comparison  we  submit  herewith  a  tabular  state¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  power  looms  engaged  in  ingrain,  tapestry  and 
body-Brussels  weaving1  in  the  five  states  where  those  goods  were  made 
from  1886  to  1890,  each  inclusive.  As  the  term  Pennsylvania  means  little 
else  than  Philadelphia,  the  strength  of  the  local  industry  may  be  easily 
ascertained. 


Number  of  Body-Brussels  Power  Looms  in  the  United  States. 


1886. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Number  of  looms  in  Pennsylvania,  .  .  .  . 

485 

517 

517 

492 

Number  of  looms  in  Massachusetts,  .  .  .  . 

493 

511 

519 

544 

Number  of  looms  in  New  York,  . 

106 

83 

83 

97 

Number  of  looms  in  New  Jersey, . 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Number  of  looms  in  Connecticut,  .  .  .  . 

101 

104 

107 
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-  1886. 
Number  of  Body-Brussels  looms  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  .  ...  485 

Number  of  Body-Brussels  looms  in  all  the 
other  states,  ...  ggg 


Number  of  looms  in  Pennsylvania, 
Number  of  looms  in  New  York,  . 
Number  of  looms  in  Connecticut, 
Number  of  looms  in  Massachusetts, 
Number  of  looms  in  New  Jersey, 


1886. 

1,933 

347 

300 

375 


Recapitulation 

1886. 

Number  of  ingrain  looms  in  Pennsylvania,  1,933 
Number  of  ingrain  looms  in  all  the  other 
other  states, .  1,022 


1886. 

Number  of  looms  in  Pennsylvania,  ....  336 

Number  of  looms  in  Massachusetts,  ....  189 

Number  ot  looms  in  New  York,  918 

Number  of  looms  in  New  Jersey, .  67 


Recapitulation. 


Number  of  looms  in  Pennsylvania, 
Number  of  looms  in  all  the  other  states, 


1886. 

336 

1,174 


1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

517 

517 

492 

708 

716 

718 

he  United  States. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

2,678 

2,786 

3,274 

CO 

4- 

00 

317 

385 

315 

315 

274 

339 

310 

310 

18 

18 

76 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

2,678 

2,786 

3,274 

1,020 

960 

1,045 

'  in  the  United  States. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

307 

314 

320 

189 

189 

189 

927 

952 

962 

67 

56 

56 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

307 

314 

320 

1,183 

1,197 

1,207 

Yardage  and  Values. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  in  which  carpet 
iperatives  find  steady  work.  One  well  known  mill  proprietor  asserts 
hat  279  days  will  cover  the  number  in  which  this  class  of  labor  is  actu¬ 
ally  employed.  He  deducts  of  course,  Sundays,  legal  holidays,  tempo- 
ary  shut  downs  and  partial  time  on  Saturdays.  A  few  of  the  larger 
mils,  however,  claim  to  run  fully  300  days  in  the  year.  On  the  basis  of 
179  working  days  the  power  looms  in  position  are  fairly  supposed  to 
held  the  following  yardage,  worth  on  an  average  the  prices  indicated. 


Ingrains. 

'ennsylvania,  35,399,415  yards  at  47j  cents,  .  . 
few  Jersey,  714,240  yards  at  47|  cents,  .  .  .  . 
lew  York,  3,537,720  yards  at  471  cents,  .  .  .  . 
'onnecticut,  3,057,840  yards  at  47 \  cents,  .  .  . 
lassachusetts,  3,459,600  yards  at  47|  cents,  .  .  . 

Total,  . 


$16,814,722  00 
339,264  00 
1,680,417  00 
1,452,474  00 
1,643,310  00 

$21,930,237  OO 
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Tapestry  Brussels. 


Pennsylvania,  3,752,300  yards  at  57^  cents, .  52,157,573  C 

New  Jersey,  781,200  yards  at  oik  cents, .  449,190  C 

New  York,  13,433,850  yards  at  571  cents, .  7,724,464  C 

Massachusetts,  2,580,750  yards  at  571  cents,  .  1,483,931  C 


Total,  .  811,815,158  C 


Body-Brussels. 

Pennsylvania,  6,863,400  yards  at  90  cents, .  86,177,060  C 

New  York,  1,353,150  yards  at  90  cents, .  1,217,335  C 

Connecticut,  1,492,650  yards  at  90  cents, .  1,343,385  C 

Massachusetts,  7,588,800  yards  at  90  cents, .  6,829,920  0 


Total,  .  515,568,200  C 


Entire  Output  of  Carpets  in  the  United  States. 

Ingrain, .  821,930,237  C 

Tapestries, .  11,815,158  0 

Brussels,  .  15,568,200  0 

Smyrna  rugs, .  4,000,000  0 

Venetians, .  793,680  0 


854,107,275  0 

Add  to  above  the  value  of  Moquette  carpets  made  only  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts, .  3,000,000  0 


Total,  .  857,175,275  0 


Ill  reaching-  the  above  result,  the  fact  is  not  ignored  that  many  of  tin 
brussels  makers  divert  their  looms  at  intervals  to  Wilton  velvet  carpet 
ing- ;  also  that  tapestry -brussels  looms  are  used  more  or  less  in  weaving 
tapestry -velvet.  The  estimate  given,  however,  is  we  believe,  larg< 
enough  to  cover  the  value  of  these  finer  carpetings,  their  productioi 
being  desultory  and  the  quantities  actually  made  uncertain. 

Approximate  Output  of  Philadelphia. 


Ingrains, .  816,814,722  0( 

Tapestries, .  2,157,573  0( 

Brussels, .  6,177,060  0< 

Smyrna  rugs  (probably  2,000  hand  looms  in  Philadelphia),  ....  3,000,000  01 

Venetians, .  793,680  0( 


828,943,035  0( 

Add  to  the  above  the  product  of  small  weaving  shops  and  of  narrow 
and  broad  ingrain  hand  looms  also  of  broad  power  looms  not  in¬ 


cluded  in  the  foi'egoing  exhibits,  .  .  . .  3,000,000  01 

Total,  .  831, 943, 035.  >0C 


While  the  intermediate  processes  of  Smyrna  rugs  are  performed  by 
power  machines,  the  final  weaving  or  “  setting  ”  of  the  chenille  is  done 
by  hand. 
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Workingmen’s  Replies  to  Questions  Concerning 
the  Employment  of  labor. 


[Nearly  five  hundred  blanks,  containing-  the  following  questions,  were 
sent  to  the  workingmen  in  the  state  for  answer. 

A.  Ought  children  to  be  employed  in  factories  or  mills  ? 

B.  Ought  they  to  be  employed  in  any  case,  for  example,  when  their 

mother  is  a  widow  ? 


C.  At  what  age  should  their  employment  begin  ? 

D.  State  the  effects  or  consequences  to  children  and  parents  of  employ¬ 

ing  them.  For  example,  would  parents  work  less  if  their  children 
were  employed?  Effect  on  health,  education,  etc.,  of  children. 

E.  Ought  the  hours  of  day’s  labor  to  be  shortened  ?  If  so,  in  what  trades 

and  occupations,  and  how  much  ? 


E.  Ought  the  working  day  to  be  uniform  in  all  trades,  occupations,  etc  * 
O.  mat  legislation,  if  any,  ought  to  be  enacted  for  the  improvement 
ancl  benefit  of  the  working*  classes  ? 

H.  How  ought  the  apprentice  system  to  be  carried  on  ? 

I  W1lat  laws’  wliat  regulations,  what  conduct ;  in  general,  what  course 
of  action  either  by  employed  or  employers,  or  both,  would  be  the 
best  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  both  ? 

None  were  distributed  directly  by  the  Bureau.  They  were  sent  to  the 
principal  labor  organizations,  Knights  of  Labor  and  trade  unions  and 
were  distributed  by  them.  This  is  mentioned  lest  some  one  may  imag¬ 
ine  that  workingmen  were  selected  by  the  Bureau  whose  opinions  were 
known  in  advance  .  In  no  case  has  a  reply  been  directly  solicited  by  the 
ureau.  The  replies  have  come  from  workingmen  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  and  represent  forty  occupations.  The  following  request  or  in¬ 
struction  was  sent  with  the  questions: 


The  following  questions  are  addressed  to  workingmen  in  the  state 
for  their  thoughtful  study  and  answer.  As  they  have  been  sent  to  a 
laige  number,  and  the  replies  may  be  numerous  it  is  desired  tb-if  f],« 
™  ers  shall  not  fill  more  than  this  sheet  in  replying  it: ffahh ^clohel 
that  the  name  of  no  person  shall  be  mentioned  or  inferred  and  that  the 
replies  shall  relate  strictly  to  the  questions  stated.  The  names  of  the 
writers  will  be  published  or  not,  as  they  shall  indicate.  If  a  writer  does 
not  wish  to  be  known  his  reply  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential 
and  he  need  not  fear  that  it  will  at  any  time  be  made  known.  1  ’ 
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[ Ought  children  to  be  employed  in  factories  or  mills?'] 

Many  of  the  replies  are  interesting  and  valuable.  Among  the  work¬ 
ingmen  of  the  present  day  is  a  large  number  of  thoughtful  persons,  a 
very  much  larger,  indeed,  than  many  suppose  Avho  have  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them.  They  read  much  more  than  many  of  those  who,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  great  affairs,  have  no  time,  even  if  having  the  inclination  to 
read  or  to  think  much  outside  their  own  field.  Librarians  can  attest 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  While  these  replies  show  a  very  wide  lati¬ 
tude  of  opinion,  we  are  sure  that  the  careful  reading  of  them  will  arrest 
attention  and  stir  the  reader  to  fresh  thinking.  At  the  present  time  the 
employment  of  child  labor  especially  is  a  most  important  matter.  The 
answers  to  this  inquiry  are  singularly  interesting,  and  reveal  the  need 
of  a  deeper  and  more  general  investigation  of  the  subject.  We  may 
add  that  the  corresponding  figures  under  each  question  represent  the 
writer.  Thus,  1  under  question  A  is  the  same  writer  as  1  under  ques¬ 
tions  B,  C,  D,  etc.— Chief  of  Bureau.] 

A.  Ought  children  to  be  employed  in  factories  or  mills  ? 

1.  There  being  many  places  in  factories  and  mills  that  can  only  be  filled 
to  advantage  by  children,  it  is  proper  that  they  should  (with  proper  reg¬ 
ulations  and  protection)  be  employed,  but  not  for  longer  than  six  hoiu-s 
per  day. 

2.  Tes,  provided  that  due  regard  is  had  for  their  health  and  safety. 

3.  I  regard  the  present  factory  law  as  a  solution  of  the  question. 

4.  Under  certain  conditions  they  should. 

5.  Not  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

6.  I  think  they  should  be.  I  was  so  employed  until  I  reached  the  age 
of  seventeen  and  I  am  now  fifty -six. 

7.  The  employment  of  children  not  under  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  cannot  reasonably  be  objected  to  under  existing  conditions  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Such  employment  should  not  be  too  exacting  nor  of  long  dura¬ 
tion. 

8.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  have  children  employed  in  the  factories  and 
mills  so  numerous  in  our  state,  but  all  such  should  be  of  an  age  in  which 
they  would  be  able  to  guard  against  accidents  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  machinery  used. 

9.  Not  unless  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  at  least  fifteen  years,  as 
no  child  under  that  age  is  able  to  rightly  comprehend  the  dangers  to 
the  use  of  machinery  driven  by  steam,  electric  or  water  power. 

10.  Not  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

11.  In  many  factories  boys’  labor  is  an  important  factor  and  in  many 
instances  absolutely  necessary,  as  men  would  be  too  bulky  and  unweildy 
to  perform  said  work  and  their  earnings  would  be  entirely  too  small  to 
maintain  them. 

12.  No  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  employed  in 
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[ Ought  children  to  he  employed  in  factories  or  mills  ?] 

factories  or  mills  as  it  interferes  with  them  mentally,  morally  and  physi. 
cany. 

13.  Chilch-en  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  put  to  work 
if  it  possibly  could  be  avoided,  biit  should  be  at  school  until  that  age 
but  when  a  child  is  able  to  work  it  does  not  matter  where  or  how  he  is 
employed,  provided  he  is  able  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  him. 

U.  No;  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  liberties  the  school  room  is  the 
place  tor  children. 

15.  Children  should  be  employed  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  years  and  not  before,  as  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  receive  some 
education. 


16.  Yes ;  there  should  be  no  law  prohibiting  such.  Parents  do  not 
have  their  children  work  in  factories  for  the  love  of  it  but  “  dire  want 
dictates.”  The  labor  imposed  on  children  working  in  these  places  is  not 
so  burdensome  as  some  of  the  studies  in  our  school  rooms. 

17.  Children  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  factories  or  mills  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  When  children  are  employed  in  a  factory  or  mill 
from  the  age  of,  say  seven  to  fourteen  years,  their  constitutions  and  sys¬ 
tems  become  broken  down,  for  they  are  too  young  to  stand  the  strain 
which  is  imposed  upon  them.  No ;  they  should  be  sent  to  school  to  be 
educated  until  they  are  at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  Chil¬ 
dren  employed  in  factories  or  mills  generally  take  the  places  of  adults 
and  m  consequence  the  adults  are  idle  and  cannot  support  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  in  order  to  keep  themselves  alive  their  children  are  compelled 
(who,  m  a  great  many  cases,  are  entirely  to  young,  some  of  them  being 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  of  age)  to  find  employment  in  order 
to  keep  the  family  while  the  father  is  in  enforced  idleness.  Of  course 
the  reason  for  child  labor  being  employed  in  preference  to  that  of  adults 
is  because  it  can  be  procured  cheaper  than  that  of  adults ;  if  child  labor 
were  entirely  abolished  there  would  not  be  so  many  grown  persons  out 
ot  employment,  but  they  would  be  employed  and  the  chilch-en  attend 


18.  Children  ought  not  to  be  employed  at  any  time  previous  to  the 
time  of  their  being  put  to  learning  their  trades.  Chilch-en  occupy  the 
places  of  adults  at  less  pay  while  frequently  they  perform  the  same 
work  as  adults,  for  this  reason  they  are  usually  sought  after  by  em¬ 
ployers,  thereby  depriving  men  from  making  a  living  for  themselves  and 
families.  Children  should  be  kept  at  school  as  long  as  possible  so  as  to 
fit  themselves  for  whatever  trade  or  calling  they  may  follow. 

19.  I  think  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  children  who  intend  to  gain  a  living 
by  manual  labor  to  work  in  factories  or  mills  if,  of  course,  such  employ¬ 
ment  will  not  affect  their  physical  development,  or  be  too  arduous  by 
reason  of  long  hours  or  their  being  employed  when  too  young. 

20.  Yes,  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  that  is 
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[ Ought,  children  to  he  employed  in  factories  or  mills  ?] 
provided  they  can  read  and  write.  They  should  not  be  given  heavy 
work  as  they  often  are  by  unscrupulous  men  who  -want  to  make  a  man’s 
wages  from  a  child’s  labor.  Neither  should  they  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
main  in  factories  or  mills  for  as  long  hours  as  adults,  but  they  should  be 
allowed  time  for  recreation,  education  and  physical  development. 

21.  I  think  not. 

22.  Not  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  case  of  males,  and  no  female 
should  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  mill  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

23.  Not  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

24.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  should 
not  be  employed  in  or  about  mills  or  factories. 

25.  No.  “Children,”  as  the  term  implies,  are  the  young  and  immature 
of  the  human  family.  Every  consideration  of  justice,  humanity,  right 
and  reason  impels  us  to  nurture  them  in  wisdom  and  tenderness,  men 
tally,  morally  and  physically.  They  should  be  educated  thoroughly  hr 
at  least,  the  common  branches,  and  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
corrupting  influences  of  older  associates.  Our  physical  nature  requires 
childhood’s  proper  freedom  for  the  attainment  of  manhood’s  perfection. 
The  morals,  the  body  and  the  mind  are  stunted  by  enforced  labor  in 
tender  years.  No  child  under  fifteen  years  should  be  permitted  to  wort 
in  mills  or  factories. 

26.  No  child  should  be  employed  in  a  mill  or  factory  under  the  age  oi 
fifteen  years. 

27.  Children  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  factories  or  mills  unless 
■when  they  have  their  vacations  from  school,  and  not  then  unless  theii 
parents  or  guardians  look  after  them.  There  should  be  training  schools 
for  both  sexes. 

28.  That  should  depend  on  circumstances.  Some  may  be  obliged  tc 
work.  In  my  opinion  they  should  not  if  it  could  be  avoided,  for  there 
are  too  many  now  in  factories  at  present  who  are  abused  by  foremen 
who  drink  intoxicating  liquors. 

29.  In  my  opinion  the  females  should  not  be  put  to  work  in  any  mil] 
or  factory  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  their  growth  is  stunted  thereby, 
and,  as  they  become  mothers  in  after  years,  their  children  are  weak  and 
small,  and  as  a  consequence  it  tends  to  a  degeneration  of  the  race. 

30.  No. 

31.  Yes.  Children  should  be  employed  in  mills  or  factories,  as  they 
could  not  be  run  to  an  advantage  without  such  help. 

32.  Children  should  not  be  employed  in  mills  or  factories,  nor  in 
mines,  until  they  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  which  should  be  fixed  by  law, 

33.  Not  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  then  only  to  learn  trades. 

34.  No.  In  my  opinion  children  should  not  be  employed  in  factories 
or  mills,  nor  in  any  other  capacity  whatever. 

35.  Children  should  not  be  employed  in  factories,  mills  or  mines  when 
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[ Ought  children  to  he  employed  in  factories  or  mills  7] 
they  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  such  employment  affects  the 
wages  of  adults  very  materially,  as,  by  the  aid  of  improved  machinery, 
children  are  often  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  men  and  they  are  paid 
about  half  what  men  would  receive  for  the  same  work,  thereby  displac¬ 
ing  men  in  a  great  many  instances  and  increasing  our  already  large 
army  of  idle  workmen.  Child  labor  is  a  menace  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  countiy,  from  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  a  boy  is  large  enough  to  do 
any  woik  he  is  kept  from  school  and  put  to  work.  In  the  mines  they 
are  sometimes  taken  in  for  what  little  work  they  can  do,  and  generally 
the  fathers  take  them  in  so  as  to  get  more  work  for  themselves,  as  at 
most  mines  they  are  allowed  one-half  turn  for  the  boy.  Boys  are  often 
found  at  work  in  the  mines  who  have  never  been  inside  of  a  school  room. 

36.  Children  should  not  be  employed  to  perform  labor,  because,  to  be 
an  intelligent  citizen,  it  is  necessary  that  the  child  should  receive  a  good 
education.  When  the  mental  faculties  begin  to  develop  and  are  capable 
of  receiving  impressions  and  the  child  is  put  to  work,  if  that  child  attains 
to  man  s  estate  he  is,  in  point  of  intelligence,  a  very  imperfect  super¬ 
ficial  observer  of  things.  Generally  he  is  easily  deceived  and,  of  course, 
becomes  the  willing  tool  of  those  who  have  received  a  better  education 

37.  Ifa. 

38.  There  is  no  reason  why  children  should  not  be  employed  in  fac¬ 
tories  or  mills  or  any  other  kind  of  business,  provided  the  consent  of 
parents  is  obtained,  the  parents  having  the  natural  right  to  the  services 
and  control  of  the  child  which  should  not  be  interfered  with  excepting 
in  extreme  cases. 

39.  Children  should  not  be  employed  unless  it  could  not  possibly  be 
avoided,  but  some  children  are  so  situated  that  it  would  seem  that  the 
mill  or  factory  would  be  the  only  salvation  from  starvation,  or  the  work- 
house  or  some  place  equally  as  detestable,  this  is  no  fault  of  the  parents, 
in  most  cases,  but  it  is  the  fault  of  the  existing  capitalistic  and  monop¬ 
olistic  laws. 


40.  Children  should  not  be  employed  in  mills  or  factories  if  there  is 
any  way  of  avoiding  it. 

41.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  child  under  the  ag’e  of  sixteen  years 
should  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  mill,  for  the  reason  that  those  who 
are  put  to  work  in  such  places,  at  an  earlier  age,  are  deprived  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  getting  an  education  that  will  develop  their  minds. 

42.  That  should  be  according  to  circumstances. 


43.  Yes ;  if  necessary  for  them  to  earn  money  for  support  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  family,  especially  if  there  are  younger  children  to  maintain 
while  they  are  going  to  school,  and  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
habits  of  self-reliance  and  industry,  but  I  would  prefer  to  see  them  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  healthier  pursuits  than  working  in  mills  or  factories. 

44.  Yes ;  I  believe  young  people  could  safely  be  employed  in  mills  or 
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[ Ought  children  to  he  employed  in  factories  or  mills  ?] 
factories,  but  I  also  believe  that  as  it  is  at  present  they  are  allowed  tc 
commence  entirely  too  young. 

45.  Not  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  then  when  they  intend  to  lean 
a  trade. 

46.  To  the  question  should  children  be  employed  in  factories  or  mills 
I  answer,  no. 

47.  None  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  child-labor  is  the  cause  o 
many  a  man  being  idle. 

48.  To  your  question  ought  children  be  employed  in  factories  or  mills 
I  say,  no. 

49.  I  answer  no,  certainly  not. 

50.  In  answer  to  your  query  ought  children  to  be  employed  in  fac 
tories  or  mills,  I  answer,  yes. 

51.  52,  53,  54,  55,  56.  No. 

57.  The  question,  as  above  put,  is  entirely  too  vague  for  an  intelligen 
answer.  The  answer  at  first  thought  would  be  “  no,”  but  there  are  s( 
many  influences  or  reasons  that  would  enter  into  the  consideration  o: 
the  question  that  I  am  unable  to  give  any  definite  answer.  The  whoh 
question  of  child  labor  is  one  that  requires  a  vast  amount  of  study  anc 
this  precludes  me  from  answering  the  three  succeeding  questions  whicl 
bear  upon  the  same  subject. 

58.  No.  Children  should  be  kept  at  school  until  they  are  twenty -one 
and  the  state  should  see  that  every  poor  child  that  is  born  in  it  shoulc 
have  all  the  educational  advantages  of  those  having  wealthy  parents 
that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  change  that  must  and  will  come 
The  great  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  working  classes  have  not  equa 
advantages.  For  instance,  mechanics  who  work  at  the  same  trade  art 
placed  alike  in  regard  to  wages,  but  other  circumstances  places  a  widt 
gulf  between  them.  Now,  I  have  ten  children,  the  man  who  works  or 
my  right  has  four  and  the  man  to  my  left  has  none,  now  this  is  neve] 
thought  of  by  our  boss,  for  if  a  man  is  physically  weak,  through  having 
the  largest  family,  he  is  obliged  to  lay  off  and  walk  the  streets.  I  lost 
on  an  average  about  thirteen  weeks  in  a  year,  but  I  do  not  want  mj 
children  to  labor,  they  must  go  to  school  and  let  the  men  work. 

59.  Below  the  age  of  sixteen  years  never,  and  then  one  of  the  quali 
fications  shovdd  be  that  the  child  had  received  a  common  school  educa 
tion.  Children  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  until  they  arrive  al 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  I  do  not  think  that  their  employment  ir 
mills  or  factories  any  more  objectionable  than  the  same  number  of  hours 
of  labor  in  most  of  the  other  occupations. 

60.  It  cannot  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country  to  have  childrer 
employed  and  able-bodied  men  and  women  remain  idle,  therefore  I  would 
say  let  the  men  and  women  do  the  work  and  let  the  children  go  to  school, 
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[ [Ought  children  to  be  employed  in  factories  or  mills?'] 
so  that  they  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  take  their  parts  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  nation. 

61.  It  is  my  opinion  that  children  should  not  be  employed  in  mills  or 
factories,  for  two  good  and  sufficient  reasons :  First,  by  the  employment 
of  children  grown  persons  are  deprived  from  getting  employment  which 
they  would  otherwise  get.  Second,  such  employment  of  children,  in  my 
opinion,  brings  on  a  weaker  race  in  every  generation  by  reason  of  such 
employment  impairing  their  health. 

62.  Not  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

63.  In  answering  this  question  I  will  have  to  divide  it,  as  I  take  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  term  “children.”  As  to  boys,  yes.  As  to  girls,  no. 

64.  To  compel  children  to  work  in  factories  or  mills  is  to  rob  them  of 
pait  of  the  schooling  that  they  should  have,  and  it  also  compels  them  to 
associate  with  elements  which  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  them  in 
after  years. 

65.  No;  except  where  their  mental,  moral  and  physical  education 
have  already  been  completed. 

66.  They  ought  not.  ■» 

67-  Yes ;  after  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Early 
training  in  the  duties  of  labor  would  be  a  realization  of  the  old  adage — 

just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined.” 

68.  They  should  not.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen 
years  should  be  employed  at  any  occupation  whereby  his  health  would 
become  impaired,  as  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  case  when  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  factories,  mills  or  mines.  For,  as  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day 
are  the  founders  of  the  future  generations,  it  behooves  us,  their  parents, 
to  promote  their  present  and  future  welfare ;  to  take  all  measures  to 
promote  their  health  and  comfort,  educationally,  mentally  and  physic- 
ally,  and  a  law  looking  to  this  end  should  be  passed  if  there  is  none 
such  on  the  statute  books  already,  and  such  law  should  be  made  effect¬ 
ive  by  being  strictly  enforced. 

_  69-  Not  until  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  then  not  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day  until  they  are  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

70.  No ;  for  such  work  is  totally  unfit  for  children. 

71.  Children  should  not  be  employed  until  they  should  have  a  chance 
to  acquire  at  least  such  an  education  as  would  enable  them  to  fill  a  sit¬ 
uation  which  would  require  them  at  least  to  have  the  rudiments. 

72.  Children  ought,  under  no  circumstances,  to  be  employed  in  facto¬ 
ries  or  mills. 

73.  No. 

74.  Not  until  they  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  then  not  if 
they  are  not  able  to  read  and  write. 

75.  No  general  rule  can  be  made  to  apply  to  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  factories  or  mills ;  but  such  a  rule  would  have  to  be  governed  by 
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\_Ought  they  to  he  employed  in  any  case  ?] 
the  circumstances  surrounding1  each  individual  case.  This  pre-supposei 
that  children  are  to  be  employed  in  some  cases. 

76.  Yes ;  for  in  Philadelphia,  the  “  city  of  homes,”  an  unskilled  labore 
cannot,  on  his  own  individual  earnings,  afford  to  occupy  a  suitable  hous' 
and  rear  his  family  and  live  as  an  American  citizen  shoidd  live. 

77.  No ;  they  should  not  be  employed  at  any  kind  of  work  as  wag' 
earners  until  they  are  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age. 

78.  No ;  emphatically  no. 

B.  Ought  they  to  he  employed  in  any  case,  for  example,  when  thei 
mother  is  a  widoiv  ? 

1.  It  is  often  the  case  that  circumstances  compel  parents  to  put  thei 
children  to  work,  particularly  when  there  is  sickness  in  the  family  o 
loss  of  employment  by  the  father,  or  when  the  mother  is  left  a  widoi 
with  a  large  family  of  children  to  provide  for.  In  cases  of  this  natur 
nothing  else  can  be  done. 

2.  Yes ;  I  know  of  nothing  more  noble  than  the  disposition  of  chi 
dren  to  help  their  parents,  and  there  are  only  too  many  of  the  othe 
sort ;  and  more  especially  shoidd  children  be  encouraged  to  be  industr 
ous  if  then  mothers  are  widowed. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  This  is  one  of  the  leading  conditions ;  I  mean  when  the  mother  i 
left  a  widow. 

5.  No  ;  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  any  distinction  unless  it  be  by  dit 
pensation  granted  by  the  mayor  or  other  chief  executive. 

6.  My  mother  was  a  widow  when  I  was  so  employed. 

7.  The  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  should  not  b 
permitted  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father,  being  contingent,  of  cours( 
on  the  supposition  that  he  is  in  no  way  disabled. 

8.  While  desiring  to  see  the  chdd  aid  the  parent  in  every  way  poss 
ble,  yet  I  conscientiously  believe  that  the  mother  can,  by  a  little  for( 
sight,  energy  and  determination  to  succeed,  prevent  the  necessity  c 
having  her  child  work  in  a  factory  or  mill,  and  they  should  be  of  a  prope 
age  even  if  necessity  should  demand  it. 

9.  In  case  of  necessity  they  should  assist  in  such  light  work  as  the 
are  able  to  do,  or  that  is  non-exhaustive  in  its  character. 

10.  When  the  mother  is  unable  to  support  them,  yes. 

11.  Yes;  for,  instead  of  them  being  objects  of  public  charity  the 
would  be  self-sustaining  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  and  in  place  of  thei 
intellect  being  stunted  they  would  be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  energy 
self-reliance  and  fortitude  which  would  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  trouble 
and  trials  of  their  after  lives. 

12.  Ample  provision  should  be  made  by  the  state  to  provide  insuranc 
to  cover  such  cases,  as  it  would  in  the  end  prove  cheaper  for  the  state  t 
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[ Ought  they  to  he  errtployed  in  any  case?'] 
provide  sustenance  for  fatherless  children  while  they  were  being  edu¬ 
cated  than  to  permit  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  to  prey  on  or,  per¬ 
haps,  be  a  burden  to  the  community. 

13.  If  aVidow  has  no  other  means  of  support  but  the  earnings  of  her 
children  she  will  either  have  to  work  herself  or  send  the  children  to 
work. 

14.  No.  Better  for  the  state  to  support  the  widow  and  educate  the 
children. 

15.  Yes.  They  should  be  employed  in  cases  of  necessity. 

16.  Yes;  under  all  imaginable  considerations  the  good  resulting  from 
their  employment  is  too  great  to  be  fully  mentioned  here. 

17.  Children  should  not  be  employed  in  any  case ;  there  should  be 
some  other  way  for  making  provision  for  the  support  of  the  widowed 
mother  and  her  children  until  the  latter  arrived  at  the  proper  age. 

18.  They  should  not  be  employed  in  any  case  except  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  would  make  such  a  course  justifiable,  but  extreme  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  make  such  a  course  necessary. 

19.  They  should  certainly  be  employed  iu  case  their  mother,  if  she 
be  a  widow,  needs  their  assistance,  but  in  all  cases  subject  to  the  con¬ 
dition  as  suggested  in  my  answer  to  first  question. 

20.  In  case  a  widowed  mother  is  dependent  on  her  children  for  sup¬ 
port,  if  such  children  be  of  a  tender  age,  compel  the  person  who  employs 
them  to  allow  them  to  attend 'school  at  least  a  half  day  each  day  until 
they  are  able,  at  least,  to  read  and  write. 


21.  Not  unless  they  have  no  other  way  of  getting  a  livelihood. 

22.  No ;  exceptions  should  not  be  made,  as  such  privileges  are  open 
to  serious  abuse  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  children  should  be  protected 
until  they  are  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age. 

23.  In  no  case  should  they  be  employed  in  what  I  understand  as  a  mill 
or  factory  when  they  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  I  think  there 
are  plenty  of  light  occupations  that  they  might  be  employed  at  after 
they  are  fourteen  years  of  age. 

24.  Where  it  is  clear  that  the  child’s  wages  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  mother  I  can  see  no  harm  in  allowing  it  to  work,  pro¬ 
viding,  however,  that  care  is  taken,  that  it  receive,  at  least,  an  average 
education,  but,  on  general  principles,  I  am  opposed  to  child-labor. 

25.  The  absolute  necessity  that  “  knows  no  law”  can  alone  be  invoked 
to  bear  the  burden  of  this  inquiry.  If  the  effects  of  the  labor  are  such 
as  to  entail  serious  consequences  on  the  child,  the  “  widow’s  plea”  should 
not  avail  to  the  child’s  permanent  injury,  it  would  be  far  better  to  pro¬ 
vide  other  and  public  means  of  supporting  the  widow. 

26.  Yes,  if  they  have  no  other  means  of  support ;  if  they  have,  no. 

27.  They  ought  to  be  employed  in  a  “  training  school,”  and  if  there  is 
any  profit  from  their  labor  the  parents  should  get  the  benefit  of  it.  No  ; 
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[  Ought  they  to  be  employed  in  any  case  ?] 
they  ought  not  to  be  employed  on  account  of  their  mother  or  any  othe: 
person,  if  there  is  no  other  way  the  state  should  provide  for  both. 

28.  Yes ;  I  think  so,  if  there  are  no  other  means. 

29.  No  answer. 

30.  No. 

31.  Yes. 

32.  No;  the  state  should  make  provisions  for  widows  and  orphai 
children. 

33.  Where  the  parents  are  unable  to  properly  provide  for  their  chil 
dren  they  (the  parents)  should  be  entitled  to  county  relief  to  the  exten 
of  securing  for  the  children  an  education  and  a  trade.  Such  a  policy 
would  make  better  citizens  when  the  children  would  arrive  at  maturity 
and  it  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  state. 

34.  No ;  they  should  not,  for  a  mother  who  has  the  proper  materna 
affection  for  her  child  would  rather  see  it  gaining  an  education  than  pei 
forming  manual  labor. 

35.  I  think  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  any  proviso  of  the  kind 
mentioned,  as  there  are  other  provisions  made  for  destitute  widows,  ir 
stead  of  their  being  supported  by  their  children. 

36.  In  cases  of  the  character  mentioned,  provision  should  be  made  b; 
the  state  for  the  maintenance  of  such  children,  for  it  is  to  the  state’s  ii 
terest  to  see  that  its  citizens  should  be  well  educated  so  that  they  ma; 
more  easily  discern  fine  points  where  differences  may  arise  concerninj 
important  matters  relating  to  the  state.  Therefore  I  deem  it  necessar 
for  the  state  to  provide  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  such  childrer 

37.  No. 

38.  The  fact  of  a  woman  having  been  left  a  widow  with  a  large  famil; 
of  children  would  seem,  to  an  impartial  observer,  to  justify  her  in  s( 
curing  employment  for  them  in  any  obtainable  direction. 

39.  Not  under  any  circumstances  until  past  the  age  of  fourteen  year 
for  boys  and  sixteen  for  girls,  and  then  not  longer  than  seven  hours  pe 
day  or  forty -two  per  week. 

40.  There  are  cases  where  it  seems  necessary  for  the  child  to  work  h 
order  to  assist  in  supporting  its  widowed  mother.  But  as  there  are  s 
few  of  such  cases,  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  state  to  suj 
port  the  mother  and  allow  the  child  to  attend  school. 

41.  Children  should  not  be  employed  in  factories  or  mills  under  an; 
consideration.  If  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  they  should  be  placei 
in  a  position  to  earn  money  there  are  other  occupations  open  to  then 
viz :  For  the  girls,  domestic  service,  sewing,  attending  stores,  etc. ;  fo 
the  boys,  messengers  in  banking  houses,  stores,  lawyers’  offices,  news 
paper  offices,  etc. 

42.  They  should  be  employed  only  when  the  mother  has  to  depem 
on  them  for  support. 
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43.  In  such  cases,  necessity  might  compel  the  widow  to  put  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  work  much  earlier  than  if  the  father  was  living,  industrious  and 
able  to  work. 

44.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  compelled  to  work  before  they  reach 
a  certain  age,  and  I  think  there  should  be  ample  provision  made  in  cases 
of  that  kind,  so  that  the  children  should  not  be  the  sufferers  by  reason 
of  them  losing  their  natural  supporters. 

45.  No ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commonwealth  to  provide  for  the  widow 
if  she  has  no  means  of  support  except  her  children. 

46.  In  case  of  extreme  poverty  it  might  be  permissible,  yet  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  if  the  state  would  maintain  the  widow  and  edu¬ 
cate  the  orphans. 

47.  No;  if  the  mother  has  no  means  of  support,  the  state  should  pro¬ 
vide  homes  for  the  widows  and  schools  for  the  children  until  they  are 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

.  Tliey  “^gkt  be  employed  in  some  instances,  notably,  if  the  mother 
is  a  widow. 

49.  If  they  are  old  enough  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  an  education  ;  not  otherwise.  N.  B. — My  private  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  widows  are  pre-eminently  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

50,  51.  Yes. 

52.  Yes ;  provided  the  widow  has  no  other  means  of  support. 

53.  In  rare  circumstances,  if  the  mother  is  a  widow  with  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  to  support,  or  in  the  case  of  the  father  being  left  a  widower  with  a 
large  family,  but  in  no  other  exceptions. 

54.  The  condition  of  the  parent  should  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the 
proper  education  and  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  child. 

55.  No ;  children  should  not  be  employed  under  any  consideration. 

56.  No ;  for  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  take  charge  of  the 
children  and  educate  them  in  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
to  make  proper  provision  for  the  widow. 

57.  No  answer. 

58.  No.  The  curse  of  a  just  God  must  sooner  or  later  fall  on  any 
country  or  people  that  will  permit  any  child  born  amongst  them  to  be 
set  to  work  without  an  education.  The  legislative  body  of  the  state 
makes  it  compulsory  on  a  man  contemplating  matrimony  to  procure  a 
license  so  that  his  offspring  may  be  endowed  with  all  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  allowed  by  the  constitution,  and  it  should  not  follow  that,  if  its 
mother  is  left  a  widow,  it  must  go  to  the  factory  to  work  for  its  living, 
md  so  live  in  ignorance  for  the  term  of  its  life.  Now,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  when  a  child  loses  its  father  the  state  should  see  that  it  gets 
some  education  to  fit  it  for  its  struggles  with  this  cold  hard  world. 

59.  Under  the  above  circumstances  it  might  become  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  be  employed. 
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60.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  at  present  it  seems  right  tin 
exceptions  should  be  made  in  such  cases  as  the  above,  but  they  slioul 
be  as  few  as  possible,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  child  to  work  to  assi: 
in  supporting  its  widowed  mother  is  a  strong  argument  for  some  chang 
in  our  present  social  system. 

61.  Children  should  not  be  employed  except  in  extreme  cases,  such  * 
the  widowed  mother  being  left  with  a  large  family  of  small  children  an 
having  no  other  means  of  support. 

62.  If  labor  was  so  divided  that  all  who  desired  to  work  could  do  s 
wages  would  be  better,  and  consequently  there  would  be  no  necessil 
for  children,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  work,  and  the  need  for  cha 
ity  would  be  unknown,  and  all  children  could  receive  the  education  ne 
essary  to  make  them  good  loyal  American  citizens. 

63.  I  might  make  some  exceptions  from  my  former  answer  in  repl 
ing  to  this  one,  as  I  think  that-  in  the  above  case  they  should  be  ei 
ployed,  but  it  should  be  governed  entirely  by  them  age  and  the  sr 
rounding  circumstances. 

64.  No.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  watch  over  those  wl 
will  be  its  future  citizens,  and  to  make  provision  for  them  should  tin 
be  left  orphans  and  their  natural  guardian  be  unable  to  provide  f 
them. 

65.  No.  The  state  owes  it  to  itself  that  none  of  its  subjects  be  cl 
prived  of  the  opportunity  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  battle  of  Id 

66.  They  should  not. 

67.  There  is  with  all  respectable  people  a  rooted  antipathy  to  being  tl 
recipients  of  charity,  whether  public  or  private,  and  under  these  circm 
stances  it  would  be  best  to  leave  this  question  to  the  judgment  of  tl 
parents  or  the  mother. 

68.  According  to  my  ideas  a  general  fund  should  be  provided  by  the  stat 
and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  widow  and  her  children  in  indigent  c 
cumstances,  she  and  her  children  should  be  provided  for  until  the  cb 
dren  were  able  to  work,  and  there  could  be  a  provision  that  the  childr 
should  afterwards  reimburse  the  state  by  paying  a  percentage  on  tin 
earnings  until  the  sum  advanced  was  repaid,  so  that  it  would  simply 
a  loan  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and,  at  any  rate,  would  be  an  advantage 
helping  the  family  to  help  themselves. 

69.  There  should  not  be  any  exceptions,  as  widows  should  be  assist- 
in  some  other  way  than  at  the  expense  of  the  health  of  them  children. 

70.  Yes ;  provided  she  has  no  other  means  of  support. 

71.  Children  who  are  left  orphans  should  not,  by  them  misfortunes, 
handicapped  in  the  battle  of  life. 

72.  The  children  of  widows  could  be  employed,  but  provision  slion 
be  made  for  their  education  and  healthful  recreation. 

73.  The  state  should  look  after  such  children  and  see  that  they  ha 
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proper,  moral  ancl  mental  training-  until  they  reached  the  ag-e  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years.  They  should  not  be  employed  before  that  time 

74.  R  then-  existence  depended  on  their  labor,  which  in  some  cases  it 
might  they  might  be  put  to  work  at  an  earlier  age,  and  their  employers 
should  be  held  responsible  that  they  should  be  taught,  at  least,  to  read 
and  write,  and  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic. 

75.  The  children  of  widows  or  invalid  parents  should  not  be  prevented 
from  assisting  them  m  their  efforts  to  earn  an  honorable  livelihood 

76.  No  answer. 

77.  If  the  mothers  are  not  able  to  keep  their  children  we  pay  a  poor 
tax  I  know  it  is  hard  for  a  mother  to  part  with  her  children,  but  then 

is  it  not  better  to  have  them  kept  by  the  counties  than  to  have  them 
raised  m  ignorance. 

G.  At  what  age  should  their  employment  begin  ? 

1.  It  seems  to  me  that  fourteen  years  would  be  the  proper  age  for 
children’s  employment  to  begin,  provided  that  for  the  two  first  years 
then-  hours  of  labor  should  be  limited  to  six  per  day. 

2.  I  think  that  fourteen  years  of  age  is  a  good  period.  I  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  three  months,  was  a  journey¬ 
man  at  twenty  and  have  always  been  in  love  with  my  trade. 

3.  A  great  deal  would  depend  on  the  child,  but  they  should  not  be 
employed  m  a  mill,  m  any  case,  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

4.  Positively  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

5.  Fifteen  years. 

6.  Not  until  the  age  of  fourteen  is  reached,  except  when  the  child  is 

well  developed  at  thirteen  then  it  might  be  permitted  to  work  at  the 
latter  age. 

7.  No  earlier  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 

8.  Fourteen  years  is  about  the  proper  age. 

.  9.  Not  prior  to  fifteen  years. 

10.  Fourteen  years. 

11.  At  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

12.  Not  earlier  than  fourteen  years  of  age. 

13.  About  the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  young  enough  for  a  child  to 
go  to  work. 

14  Not  earlier  than  fourteen  years  of  age  and  it  would  be  much  better 
tor  the  republic  if  the  age  could  be  fixed  at  fifteen. 

15.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

16.  At  any  age.  The  custom  that  prevails  now  cannot  be  improved 

ay  law.  1 

17.  Children  should  not  be  employed  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
Ateen  or  sixteen  years. 

18.  Males  at  sixteen  years.  Females  never,  as  I  am  of  the  opinion 
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that  the  man  should  be  the  only  bread-winner;  the  woman  for  the  home 
circle. 

19.  I  think  that  fourteen  years  of  age  would  be  about  right,  and  before 
beginning  even  at  that  age  a  boy  should  have  received  a  pretty  fair  com¬ 
mon  school  education,  and  his  work  should  be  so  graduated  that  he  would 
by  degrees  become  inured  to  the  arduous  part,  by  which  plan  he  would 
be  enabled  to  earn  a  living  for  himself,  but  his  hours  of  labor  should  no! 
exceed  eight  per  day. 

20.  Not  earlier  than  fourteen  years;  but  they  should  be  kept  at  school 
until  able  to  read  intelligently  and  write  plainly,  regardless  of  age. 

21.  At  fifteen  years  of  age. 

22.  Fifteen  years  for  boys;  sixteen  for  girls. 

23.  Fourteen  years. 

-  24.  If  I  understand  it  right,  the  law  of  this  state  says  that  no  chile 
should  be  employed  under  twelve  years  of  age ;  before  that  age  I  do  no! 
think  children  should  be  in  or  about  workshops. 

25.  Not  earlier  than  fifteen  years  for  boys,  and  eighteen  for  girls. 

26.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

27.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  in  mills  and  factories,  and  then  they  shoulc 
not  be  obliged  to  work  full  time,  four  hours  a  day,  not  more,  the  rest  o: 
the  day  should  be  passed  at  school. 

28.  At  fifteen  years  of  age. 

29.  No  answer. 

30.  Sixteen  years. 

31.  Fifteen  years  of  age. 

32.  At  sixteen  years  of  age. 

33.  Between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen. 

34.  Not  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

35.  Not  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  it  would  be  better  for  thei 
intelligence  and  health  if  they  did  not  commence  until  they  are  fil 
teen. 

36.  At  sixteen  years  of  age. 

37.  Fifteen  years. 

38.  This  is  a  question  for  parents  to  decide,  although  I  would  thinl 
that  thirteen  years  is  a  limit  under  which  no  child  should  be  compelle< 
to  work. 

39.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  boys  sixteenyears  and  girls  eighteei 
years. 

40.  A  child  should  not  go  into  a  mill  or  factory  to  work  under  fom 
teen  years  of  age. 

41.  A  definite  idea  of  the  position  to  be  occupied  during  life  shouh 
be  known  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  boy  should  try  to  becom 
as  proficient  as  possible  in  the  duties  of  that  position. 

42.  This  should  be  according  to  circumstances. 
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43.  At  fourteen  years,  the  child  having-  previously  acquired  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  an  English  education. 

44.  I  think  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  at  least  in  some  occupations 

coal  mining  for  instance,  probably  a  year  earlier  in  others. 

45.  At  eighteen  years  of  age. 

46.  Not  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

47.  At  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 

48.  At  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

49.  Not  before  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  and  then  they 

should  not  be  obliged  to  work  mere  than  eight  hours  per  day. 

50.  Thirteen  years. 

51.  Sixteen  years. 

52.  In  no  case  under  nine  years. 

53.  Fourteen  or  fifteen. 

54.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

55.  At  the  age  of  eighteen. 

56.  Not  under  sixteen. 

57.  No  answer. 

58.  When  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  not  before. 

59.  At  sixteen  years. 

60.  Not  earlier  than  sixteen  years. 

61.  Then-  employment  should  not  commence  before  they  are  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age. 

62.  Sixteen  years. 

63.  Fifteen  years. 

64.  Not  earlier  than  thirteen  years. 

65.  Not  until  the  period  of  puberty  shall  have  fully  passed ;  say  sev¬ 
enteen  years. 

66.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

67.  At  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

68.  In  no  case  under  the  the  legal  age,  fourteen  years;  for  the  ten¬ 
dency  seems  now  to  be  to  employ  children  so  as  to  increase  competition 
amongst  the  employed,  and  the  effect  is  to  reduce  wages  and  that  is 
what  most  of  our  statesmen  are  striving  to  keep  up  ;  at  least  they  seem 
to  be. 

69.  At  not  less  than  sixteen  years. 

70.  Not  at  any  specified  age,  but  a  certain  degree  of  education  should 
be  the  qualification. 

71  When  they  are  thirteen  years  old;  that  is,  if  they  are  physically 
capable,  for  if  they  are  not,  by  their  working  in  factories  or  mines,  they 
night  endanger  their  own  lives  or  those  of  others. 

72.  Children  could  be  employed  when  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
ifteen  years,  as  at  that  age  every  child  should  have  acquired  sufficient 
iducation  to  make  him  a  useful  citizen. 
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73.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  for  boys  and  sixteen  for  girls. 

74.  Not  under  fourteen  years. 

75.  The  child  should  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  at  least,  and 
should  be  carefully  examined  by  a  physician  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
physically  able  to  endure  the  labor  to  which  it  was  destined ;  and  the 
child  should  also  have  attained  such  proficiency  in  the  ordinary  English 
branches  as  would  render  it  competent  to  conduct  any  ordinary  business 
in  after  years. 

76.  Employment  in  the  summer  time  at  good,  healthy  work  will  not 
injure  a  child  over  twelve  years  of  age,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
benefit  him.  In  the  winter  season  a  child  should  attend  school  if  at  all 
possible. 

77.  At  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years. 

78.  No ;  provision  should  be  made  by  local  or  state  government  for 
widows  and  orphans  in  destitute  circumstances. 

D.  State  the  effects  or  consequences  to  children  and  parents  of  employing 
them.  For  example,  would  parents  icork  less  if  their  children  inere 
employed  ?  Effect  on  health ,  education,  etc.,  of  children. 

1.  Every  person  who  takes  up  an  occupation  fills  a  place,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  when  a  number  of  children  are  employed  in  any 
industry  they  compete  with  and  deprive  of  employment  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  adults.  The  effect  of  early  employment  on  the  health  of  children 
depends  greatly  on  their  physical  condition.  If  a  child  attends  school 
from  its  sixth  to  its  fourteenth  year  there  need  be  no  fear  for  the  welfare 
of  such  child  on  the  score  of  education. 

2.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  apprentice  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
is  valuable  to  the  employer,  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  it  should  be 
so.  But  the  greater  number  he  has  of  such  apprentices  the  fewer  jour¬ 
neymen  he  w  ill  need,  and  in  consequence  the  children  are  employed  and 
the  parent  is  out  of  work.  Trade  unions  have  tried  to  regulate  this 
matter  and  they  have  received  a  liberal  amount  of  vituperation  from  the 
press  of  Philadelphia  for  their  pains,  and  yet  this  same  press  has  the 
conscience  to  take  twenty  cents  a  fine  for  advertising  “Wanted,  a  boy  to 
set  type— plain  copy,”  etc.,  thereby  helping  one  employer  to  rob  another 
of  his  apprentices.  As  to  health  we  should  adopt  “Factory  acts,”  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  England.  Education  should  be  compulsory  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen. 

3.  It  is  more  or  less  of  a  mercenary  spirit  that  prompts  a  parent  to 
compel  his  children  work  as  soon  as  he  can  find  employment  for  them. 
From  my  observation  the  effect  on  health,  education  and  general  morals 
is  bad. 

4.  I  think  that  the  effect  of  placing  children  at  work  (when  over  twelve 
years  of  age)  is  to  increase  rather  than  lessen  the  desire  to  work  on  the 
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pRrt  of  fairly  intelligent  parents  who  are  free  from  dissipation.  The 
health  of  the  children  is  often  improved,  and  while  they  may  suffer  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  the  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  effect  on  their 
morals  through  their  contact  with  older  persons  of  all  classes  and  char¬ 
acters.  -But  this  can  only  be  counteracted  either  at  work  or  at  school  bv 
pleasant  home  surroundings  and  the  example  of  parents. 

5  Intemperate  parents  would  perhaps  work  less.  Steady  parents 
would  undoubtedly  work  less  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of 
labor  which  would  otherwise  be  performed  by  them  would  be  done  by 
their  children  with  the  aid  of  machinery.  As  far  as  the  health  of  chil 
c  en  is  concerned,  it  has  the  effect  of  undermining  their  constitution 
and  unfits  them  for  the  duties  of  citizens  when  they  attain  to  the  age  of 
manhood.  s 

6.  The  effect  of  long  hours  on  the  health  of  children  is  to  give  them 
an  emaciated  sickly  appearance.  Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
should  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  and 
w  u  el  was  obliged  to  begin  work  at  a  much  earlier  age,  I  feel  confident 
that  it  was  too  much  for  me,  but  I  was  strong  and  well  developed  and 
in  consequence  did  not  suffer  from  anything  worse  than  fatigue  Chil¬ 
dren  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  from  their  eighth  to  their 
fourteenth  year. 

7.  The  children  are  often  stunted  in  growth  and  become  in  many  cases 
physical  wrecks  from  being  confined,  and  thus  being  deprived  of  the 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  that  nature  intends  they  should  participate 
m.  ihere  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  employment  of  children  in 
many  cases  lessens  the  opportunities  of  the  parents  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  evil  is  still  on  the  increase.  Prompt  measures  should  be 
taken  to  enforce  the  laws  already  on  our  statute  books.  Hundreds  of 
children  can  be  found  in  this  city  who  have  had  very  little  opportunity 
to  attend  school,  and,  of  necessity,  their  education  is  very  limited  If  a 
child  has  not  an  opportunity  for  development,  mentally  and  physically 
sickness  and  disease  are  the  natural  consequences. 

8  The  employment  of  children  at  a  very  early  age  has  a  tendency  to 
rob  them  of  an  education  which,  if  parents  do  not  give  them  voluntarily 
should  be  forced  upon  them  by  a  compulsory  educational  law,  and 
which  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  them  than  work  ;  for,  as  the  ages  of 
the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  apprenticed  to  trades  is  over  fif¬ 
teen  years  (for,  when  they  are  under  that  age,  an  employer,  as  a  rule 
does  not  care  to  commence  to  instruct  them  in  the  intricacies  of  a  trade)- 

a  bet°re.that  age’  tliey  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school.’ 

As  to  the  question,  “Would  the  parents  work  less?”  Well,  in  some 
cases  they  might  not,  but  the  parent  should  insist  on  the  children  get¬ 
ting  an  education;  and  afterwards  put  them  to  trades  and  trust  to  the 
?ood  qualities  which  they  have  endeavored  to  instil  into  them  for  a  full 
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return,  with  interest,  for  the  time  and  trouble  they  have  had  with  them. 
Any  indoor  work  for  either  a  boy  or  girl,  under  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
is  detrimental  to  their  health. 

9.  In  most  cases,  if  children  are  compelled  to  work  before  they  are 
fifteen  years  of  age,  their  health  becomes  affected ;  for,  as  they  are  not 
developed,  they  are  liable  to  contract  consumption  or  other  diseases,  or 
to  become  ruptured  or  be  injured  by  the  various  accidents  which  are 
liable  to  occur  in  factories  or  mills  through  their  not  being  properly 
ventilated,  and  from  other  causes. 

10.  The  effect  on  their  health  is  bad,  as  they  are  frequently  broken 
down  before  they  become  men  and  women,  and  some  of  them  never  get 
even  a  common  school  education,  which  every  child  should  at  least 
have. 

11.  I  do  not  think  the  effect  of  children  going  to  work  injures  them 
morally,  if  proper  principles  are  inculcated  by  the  parents,  and  it  gen¬ 
erally  tends  to  develop  their  bodies.  The  effect  on  their  education  is 
bad,  for,  if  they  are  compelled  to  work  at  too  early  an  age,  and  do  not 
receive,  at  least,  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  they  usually  remain  il¬ 
literate. 

12.  No  answer. 

13.  It  depends  greatly  on  the  management  of  the  parents  whether 
the  children  are  compelled  to  work  or  not ;  for,  if  they  are  set  to  work 
too  young,  they  certainly  cannot  get  the  proper  education.  As  to  the 
effect  on  them  health,  that  would  depend  greatly,  of  course,  on  the  kind 
of  work  they  were  set  to  do. 

14.  Children  lose  their  health  in  mills  or  factories,  and  also  lose  the 
education  that  the  state  has  a  just  right  to  see  that  every  child  should 
get.  They  also,  by  being  sent  to  work  at  too  early  an  age,  acquire 
many  vices,  and  in  many  cases  become  weak  and  stunted  men  and 
women.  This  is  the  natural  outcome  of  confinement  in  close,  ill-venti¬ 
lated  rooms  in  mills,  and  being  obliged  to  breathe  the  vitiated  air  of 
such  places.  Child  labor  also  comes  in  direct  competition  with  the 
labor  of  adults,  thereby  making  their  struggle  for  daily  bread  the  more 
severe. 

15.  In  some  cases  I  suppose  fathers  do  work  less  on  account  of  having 
their  children  at  work,  but  I  suppose  such  cases  are  not  more  than  one 
in  a  hundred,  for  instance  when  the  father  is  a  drunkard.  If  the  law 
did  not  put  a  stop  to  it  such  fathers  would  have  their  children  going  to 
work  at  eight  years  of  age. 

16.  I  have  been  working  for  a  long  time  in  a  works  where  small  boys 
are  employed,  and  from  my  experience  and  observation  I  can  safely  say 
that  the  results  have  been  beneficial,  both  to  the  children  and  their 
parents.  Them  health  is  not  injured  nor  them  education  neglected,  in 
consequence  of  their  working,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
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17.  There  are  cases  where  parents  who  have  their  children  at  work,  do 
work  less  themselves  and  in  some  cases  do  not  work  at  all,  but  those 
cases  are  fortunately  very  rare  and  there  are  parents  also  who  work 
every  day  they  can  find  work  to  do,  but  who  are  compelled,  by  dire  want 
and  necessity,  to  send  their  children  to  work  when  such  children  are 
entn-ely  too  young,  because  the  wages  that  are  paid  to  the  parent  are 
too  small  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  in  many  cases  the  father  only 
has  employment  for  sis  or  eight  months  in  the  year.  Children  should 
receive  a  good  common  school  education  so  that  when  they  grow  to  be 
men  and  women  they  will  be  intelligent  ones  at  least. 

i8  The  consequences,  or  one  of  them,  of  the  too  early  employment 
of  children  is  that  they  cannot  receive  the  education  to  fit  them  for  the 
battle  of  life.  Second  ;  the  man  or  woman  who  would  send  a  child  to 
work  in  a  mill,  factory  or  store  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  their  own 
work  would  not  be  fit  to  be  the  father  and  mother  of  a  family.  Physical 
labor  has  the  effect  of  making  children  prematurely  old  and  unfits  them 
for  the  duties  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  after  life. 

19.  I  think  that  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  children  of  very  im¬ 
mature  age,  say  from  seven  years,  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  dwarfs  their  physical,  and  most  assuredly  their  mental  capabil¬ 
ities  as  children  of  such  tender  years  are  too  apt  to  try  to  emulate  the 
examples,  and  often  the  pernicious  examples,  of  those  with  whom  per¬ 
force  they  are  thrown  in  contact,  and  in  many  cases  impressions  are 
made  on  them  which  are  lasting  and  are  too  often  the  beginning  of  a 
townward  career.  I  think  that  parents  who  would  cause  their  children 
J°  work’  ln  orcter  that  their  own  burdens  should  be  lightened,  are  gen¬ 
erally  degraded  themselves  and  their  children’s  employment  rather  acids 
;o  their  degredation.  I  do  not  mean,  by  degredation,  mere  idleness  and 
irunkenness,  but  also  avarice  and  the  love  of  accumulating  money  at 
'he  expense  of  the  children’s  health  and  happiness. 

20.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  in  a  great  many  cases  parents  who  send 
heir  children  to  work  in  factories  when  such  children  are  of  tender 
rears  are  addicted  to  the  use.  of  strong  drink.  I  know  of  three  such 
:ases,  one  a  father,  mother  and  four  children,  the  father  doing  odd  jobs 
Rout  the  docks,  earning  perhaps  one  dollar  per  day,  and  he  has  paid  to 
'  sa^oon  keeper  in  his  vicinity  three  dollars  and  twenty  cents  for  one 
(reek’s  drinking.  The  mother  works  at  cleaning  offices,  etc.,  her  work. 
ng  hours  being  from  six  until  nine  A.  m.,  earning  two  dollars  and  fifty 
ents  per  week.  She  also  indulges  in  beer,  spending  not  less  than  a 
iollar  per  week.  The  eldest  child,  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  is  work- 
ag  in  a  mill,  and  she  now  earns  two  dollars  and  twenty -five  cents  per 
reek.  She  is  poorly  clad,  sickly  looking  and  is  barely  able  to  read  and 
rrite;  other  children  at  school  and  they  are  dirty  and  slovenly  in  ap. 
>earance.  Second  case,  man,  wife  and  two  children,  he  is  a  carpenter 
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by  trade  and  can  earn,  when  he  works,  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  day.  He  has  been  known  to  spend  ten  dollars  of  his  week’s  wages 
in  a  saloon,  and  now  he  owes  his  landlord  two  months’  rent.  The  wife 
also  drinks  Their  eldest  child,  a  cripple,  is  now  at  school ;  another  son. 
eleven  years  old,  was  taken  from  school  last  month  and  put  to  work  in  a 
factory,  the  mother  excusing  it  by  saying  that  his  father  could  not  keep 
him  unless  he  worked.  Third  case,  a  shoemaker,  wife  and  three  children; 
father  employed  all  the  year  at  twelve  dollars  per  week;  he  pays  ten 
dollars  per  month  for  rent ;  the  wife  is  a  heavy  drinker,  has  been  known 
to  borrow  money  from  neighbors  and  spend  it  for  whisky.  They  have 
the  two  eldest  children,  aged  respectively  ten  and  twelve  years,  at  work 
in  a  mill,  each  receiving  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week. 
Both  children  are  sickly  and  neither  able  to  read  or  write.  The  father 
is  a  beer -drinker.  He  attends  to  his  work  but  is  invariably  in  debt. 

21.  I  do  not  think  any  parent  would  work  less  by  having  his  children 
employed,  unless,  indeed,  the  parent  was  very  low  and  degraded ;  but 
they  should  not  be  set  to  work  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  unless  they 
have  had  a  chance  of  gaining  an  education  before. 

22.  The  consequences  are  particularly  grave  ones.  First.  Children 
who  are  compelled  to  go  to  work  at  too  tender  an  age  are  reared  in  ig¬ 
norance  and  suffering,  and  often,  because  of  their  associations  and  im¬ 
pressions,  they  become  corrupt  and  vicious,  and  their  health  is  endan¬ 
gered,  their  education  and  training  is  neglected  and  their  morals  debased. 
Second.  Because  of  the  rapacity  of  employers,  children  are  compelled 
to  do  the  work  cheaply  that  their  parents  should  be  doing  at  reasonable 
rates. 

23.  I  think  that  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  very  young  children 
is  to  deprive  them  of  schooling,  retard  their  proper  development  and  to 
destroy  their  health.  It  would  also  have  the  tendency  of  allowing  men  of 
indolent  habits  to  live  to  a  great  extent  on  the  earnings  of  their  children 
who  should  be  at  school,  and  it  also  deprives  the  child  of  the  recreation 
which  is  necessary  for  its  health. 

24.  No.  I  do  not  think  that  parents  work  less  if  their  children  are 
employed,  in  fact  I  have  positive  proof  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  for 
such  cases  come  under  my  notice  every  day.  The  effect  on  the  health 
of  children  in  putting  them  to  work  at  an  early  age  is  to  ruin  them 
physically  and  mentally,  and  I  might  add  religiously  also,  for  they  have 
been  deprived  of  even  the  common  school  education  without  which  life 
is  a  great  burden.  Religiously,  because  they  come  under  the  influence 
of  those  who  have,  in  most  cases,  no  thought  of  the  hereafter. 

25.  The  “  effects  or  consequences”  are  manifold,  parents  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  compelled  to  work  less,  because,  and  in  the  nature  of  things, 
“  child  labor”  is  selfishly  instituted  to  supplant  adult  labor.  Vicious 
and  depraved  parents  would,  in  most  cases,  exact  support  from  the  earn- 
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mgs  of  their  children.  The  main  objection,  however,  lies  in  this :  the 
improved  methods  and  labor-saving  machinery,  which  should  lessen  the 
ngors  of  daily  toil,  are  selfishly  applied  to  the  gains  of  capital;  by  the 
substitution  of  child-labor  the  perfected  machinery  of  the  present  day 
enables  the  child  and  woman,  under  forced  conditions,  to  do  the  man’s 
work;  practically  the  net  results  of  the  introduction  of  improved  ma- 
chinery  has  been  to  exclude  men  from  them  life-long  occupations  The 
effect  on  children’s  health  is  deplorable,  and  on  their  education  woeful 
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6.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  parents  would  work  less,  and  the 
c  l  -cn  would  not  get  rest  and  out-door  exercise  enough  to  keep  them 
m  health.  But  the  worst  feature  of  their  being  sent  to  work  too  young 

would  be  that  they  would  grow  up  without  education,  only  such  as 
could  be  picked  up. 


27.  No  parent  would  work  less,  on  account  of  his  children  working 
un  ess  he  was  a  drunkard,  who  had  no  regard  either  for  his  offspring  or 
hrmself.  The  effect  of  putting  children  to  work  at  too  early  an  age  is  to 
stunt  them,  they  become  peevish  and  it  unfits  them  for  learning,  even  if 
they  should  have  opportunities  of  doing  so,  and  it  certainly  affects  their 
health,  sowing  the  seeds  of  rheumatism,  consumption,  etc. 

2&  The  effect  of  children  being  compelled  to  work’before  they  reach 
the  above  age  (fifteen  years)  is  to  make  them  bold  and  rude.  If  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  chance  of  going  to  school  until  the  above  age  they  would 
enjoy  better  health.  As  for  the  parents,  they  bring  the  children  into 
the  world,  and  they  should  take  care  of  them  and  maintain  them  until 
they  arrive  at  the  age  mentioned  above. 


29.  Some  parents  might  work  less,  others  could  not,  as  it  would  re- 
qmre  the  combined  efforts  of  the  whole  family  to  get  the  necessaries  of 
hie  and  pay  rent,  m  fact  this  is  the  true  condition  of  affairs  in  my  neigh- 

orhood.  And  as  for  the  standard  of  morality  I  know  from  personal 
observation  that  it  is  very  low  in  some  miffs.  As  to  their  education  I 
find  that  ff,  as  a  great  many  of  them  do,  they  go  to  school  until  they  are 
eligible  to  enter  the  mill,  say  about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  they  soon  for¬ 
get  the  httle  that  they  learned  in  their  early  years,  as  they  take  little  or 
io  interest  in  the  night  schools  which  are  established  in  this  city  for 
'hen  benefit,  and  are  free.  I  consider  the  condition  of  mill-hands  here 
is  a  mild  form  of  slavery,  as  in  some  miffs  they  are  locked  in  and  locked 
>ut  and  are  compelled  to  do  penance  at  the  gate  for  non-punctuality 

30.  In  many  cases  parents  would  work  less  and  the  employment  of 
ihildren  at  too  early  an  age  is  detrimental  to  their  health. 

31  In  most  cases  the  parents  would  work  less  if  the  children  were 
employed,  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  parents  might  not  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  maintain  the  home  so  long  as  they  have  children  to  assist 
hem;  second,  if  children  are  employed  it  will  lessen  the  demand  for 
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adult-labor  and  send  the  father  home  or  out  on  the  road  as  a  tramp. 
When  I  speak  of  the  employment  of  children  I  mean  those  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  for  when  they  are  employed  under  that  age,  when  they  be¬ 
come  men  and  women  they  will  have  neither  education  nor  health,  if 
they  are  constantly  employed  in  a  mill  or  factory. 

32.  If  children  were  employed  parents  would  not  work  less,  but  would 
have  steadier  employment  at  better  wages.  Children’s  bodies  are 
cramped,  their  health  impaired  and  their  minds  dulled  for  the  lack  of 
education,  and  they  are  robbed  of  the  opportunities  of  becoming-  g-ood 
citizens.  Children  are  often  employed  for  a  mere  pittance,  and  their 
labor  displaces  that  of  adults,  and  those  who  should  do  the  work  and 
who  would  be  good  citizens  are  compelled  to  go  on  the  road  as  tramps. 

33.  The  effect  on  the  health  of  children  is  bad,  as  their  early  employ¬ 
ment  tends  to  retard  their  proper  physical  development.  The  effect  is 
also  bad  on  the  parents,  as  it  destroys  their  energy  and  ambition.  The 
children  are  also  deprived  of  the  opportrmities  of  getting  an  education 
and  of  all  the  pleasures  of  childhood. 

34.  In  answering  the  above  questions,  I  would  say  that  two  reasons 
mostly  govern  parents  in  sending  their  children  out  t'o  work  at  ages 
ranging  from  eight  to  eleven  years.  The  first  is,  that  the  parents  are 
miserly,  and  in  that  case  they  (the  parents)  will  also  work  hard  so  as  to 
hoard  all  they  can.  The  second  is  where  the  parents  spend  all  they 
make,  and  that  their  children  make,  for  drink,  and  I  must  say  that  the 
latter  reason  is  the  most  prevalent;  and  in  that  case  the  children’s 
health  is  broken  down  and  they  are  neither  half  fed  nor  clothed,  then- 
education  is  entirely  neglected  and  they  are  reared  in  ignorance  and 
vice,  and  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  ever  rises  above  the  lowest 
level  of  humanity. 

35.  In  parents  of  respectability  it  would  make  no  difference,  although, 
in  many  cases  that  I  have  noticed,  they  have  become  lazy  and  dilatory, 
and  depend  on  their  children  to  a  great  extent.  The  effect  of  the  child 
being  put  to  work  too  young  is  always  perceptible,  as  in  many  cases  he 
is  broken  down  before  he  becomes  of  age,  and,  his  education  having 
been  neglected,  he  never  becomes  a  useful  citizen,  he  takes  no  in¬ 
terest  in  public  questions,  for  he  does  not  understand  them,  and  he  is, 
therefore,  incapable  of  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  only 
does  what  others  dictate. 

36.  Moderate,  healthful  exercise  is  necessary  for  children ;  but  long 
hours  of  confinement  and  incessant  labor  stunts  and  dwarfs  their  bodies, 
so  that  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood  they  are  stiff  and  cum¬ 
brous  in  their  movements,  and  present  the  appearance  of  prematurely 
old  men.  By  children  coming  in  contact  with  those  of  riper  years  and 
hardened  natures,  the  effect  on  their  susceptible  minds  is  very  marked, 
and  the  germs  of  sin  and  crime  readily  sown.  I  don’t  think  that  parents 
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"would  woik  less  if  their  children  were  employed.  The  disadvantage  is 
on  the  side  of  the  child  when  he  attains  manhood,  from  the  lack  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

37.  Parents  should  be  able  to  earn  enough  to  support  themselves  and 
their  children,  at  least  until  the  latter  attain  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
previous  to  which  time  they  should  attend  school  that  they  may  become 
intelligent  citizens. 

38.  I  cannot  think  so  little  of  American  parentage  as  to  assert  that 
the  employment  of  the  child  would  tend  to  lessen  the  parent’s  exertions. 
Neither  do  I  think  that  the  average  child  who  works  is  any  less  healthy 
than  the  average  child  of  the  same  age  who  attends  school.  Primary 
education,  or  rather  school  education,  being  merely  a  preparation  of  the 
mind  to  receive  ideas,  I  cannot  see  why  active  life  should  not  answer 
the  same  purpose  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  know  from  experience  that 
the  average  graduate  of  a  factory  is  just  as  competent  to  form  an  intel¬ 
ligent  opinion  on  public  affairs  as  the  average  academy  graduate,  that  is, 
of  course,  if  the  former  has  learned  to  read  and  write. 

39.  In  my  judgment  parents  would  not  work  less  but  would  work 
harder  if  their  children  were  also  at  work.  As  to  the  effect  on  health, 
education,  etc.,  it  cannot  but  be  bad  for  if  the  children  are  put  to  work 
too  early  in  mills,  factories  or  mines,  they  will  not  be,  at  maturity,  as 
physically  strong  as  they  should  be.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  either  a  girl  or  boy  should  not  do  any  work,  as  they  should 
be  taught  and  encouraged  to  do  all  sorts  of  housework.  As  I  believe 
that,  unless  they  are  overtaxed,  children  will  learn  to  love  work  more 
than  idleness. 

40.  To  a  child  who  is  obliged  to  go  out  to  work  too  young  the  effect 
cannot  but  be  but  bad,  physically  and  mentally,  and  I  think  it  very  often 
has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  father  to  work  less  and  to  increase  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  parents,  and  in  some  cases  furnish  them  with  more 
money  to  spend  for  liquor  or  other  extravagances. 

41.  There  always  seems  to  be  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  parents 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  large  mills  to  send  their  children  to  work  in 
these  places  almost  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  their  sole  idea  seeming  to 
be  to  have  the  children  earning  something.  The  evil  associations  in¬ 
variably  to  be  met  with  in  such  places  have  a  very  demoralizing  effect 
on  young  children,  and  the  noxious  odors  are,  of  course,  very  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  children.  If  a  child  is  put  to  work  at  an  early  age 
it  generally  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  ever  getting  even  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  an  education. 

42.  Employment  of  children  is,  of  course,  very  little  benefit  to  the 
parents,  and  is  a  positive  detriment  to  the  children. 

43.  In  answer  to  your  question,  “State  the  consequences  to  children 
and  parents  of  employing  them,”  I  would  answer  that  the  effects  would 
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be  beneficial  to  both,  morally  and  financially.  The  desire  to  place  and 
keep  themselves  above  want,  acts  as  an  incentive  to  the  members  of  a 
well-regulated  family  to  assist  all  they  can  in  earning-  money,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  child  should  be  kept  at  work  in  a  mill  or  factory 
beyond  the  time  at  which  he  or  she  should  be  set  to  learn  some  useful 
handicraft  or  trade. 

44.  As  thing’s  exist  at  present  the  income  that  the  father  earns  is  so 
precarious  that  they  take  their  boys  into  the  mines  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  in  many  instances  a  great  deal  younger  if  they  can  blindfold 
the  mine  boss  ;  of  course  the  law  says  twelve  years,  but  under  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  above,  the  law  is  often  evaded.  The  effect  is  to  stunt 
the  growth  of  the  boy  by  his  being  obliged  to  inhale  the  noxious  gases 
to  be  met  with  in  mines,  for  some  of  them  are  very  poorly  ventilated. 
As  to  their  education,  it  results  in  their  forgetting  entirely  whatever 
little  education  they  may  have  gotten  before  going  to  work.  According 
to  my  observation  the  parents  do  not  work  less,  but,  as  a  little  more 
money  is  earned,  it  enables  the  family  to  live  a  little  better. 

45.  It  is  an  outrage  on  the  child  to  put  it  to  work  in  a  mill  or  fac¬ 
tory,  for  it  forces  it  to  associate  with  people  who  would  not  be  selected 
by  the  parents  as  companions  for  their  children.  Every  child  who  is  so 
employed,  takes  the  place  of  an  older  person  and  the  reason  is,  of  course, 
that  the  child  can  be  had  cheaper  ;  and,  of  course,  it  helps  to  reduce  the 
parent’s  income  by  being  a  competitor. 

46.  With  the  aid  of  improved  machinery  children  are,  in  many  cases, 
enabled  to  perform  the  labor  which  should  be  done  by  the  parent,  which 
tends  to  make  the  family  more  destitute.  The  children  grow  up  un¬ 
couth  and  undeveloped,  morally,  mentally  and  physically,  and  they  can 
never  be  properly  qualified  to  assume  the  duties  of  citizens  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth. 

47.  The  consequences  in  many  instances  are,  that  it  encourages  idle¬ 
ness  in  the  parents.  The  early  employment  of  children  in  mills,  fac¬ 
tories,  etc.,  not  only  rains  them  physically,  but  it  debars  them  from 
getting  the  necessary  education  that  all  children  stand  in  need  of,  and 
will  continue  to,  unless  some  strict  laws  are  enacted  that  will  forever 
prohibit  child-labor. 

48.  No  answer. 

49.  The  effects  and  consequences  of  child-labor  are  disastrous  all 
through,  as  it  hinders  their  growth,  both  morally  and  physically,  and  fills 
our  jails  and  penitentiaries  with  an  ever-increasing  population  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  made  so  by  unjust  laws,  as  well  as  robbing  the  children  of  the 
bright  days  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  happy  childhood ;  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  parent,  our  views  are  that  they  are  compelled  to  work  less  in 
many  cases,  as  the  children  are  compelled  to  do  work  heavy  and  hard 
enough  for  grown  persons,  and  as  to  health  it  does  not  need  the  testi- 
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mony  of  medical  experts  to  determine  that  the  effects  of  close  confine¬ 
ment  on  children  in  mills  or  factories  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  per 
day  will  eventually  destroy  the  health  of  strong-  men,  and  how  much  less 
is  the  chance  of  young  and  weak  children.  Under  the  ahove  circum¬ 
stances  education  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  as  there  is  no  time  for  it. 

50.  The  effect  on  health  and  education  of  children  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  both. 

51.  No  answer. 

52.  Some  indolent  parents  might  take  advantage  of  their  children 
being-  at  work  to  be  idle  themselves  and  the  close  confinement  would 
certainly  be  injurious  to  any  child. 

53.  The  consequences  of  employing  children  are  bad  all  around,  for 
their  health,  morals  and  education.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  encour¬ 
age  idleness  in  the  parents. 

54.  I  think  that  the  case  of  the  parents  working  less  by  reason  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  children  employed  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  and  the  employment  of  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age 
would  be  detrimental  to  health  and  would  not  give  a  child  a  chance  for 
an  education. 

55.  As  a  general  rule  parents  will  work  less  if  their  children  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

56.  Bad  health,  corrupt  morals,  stunted  growth,  ignorance,  selfishness, 
predjudice,  these  are  a  few  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  employment 
of  children. 

57.  No  answer. 

58.  Child  labor  has  one  very  bad  effect,  as  it  sometimes  engenders 
covetousness  in  parents  who  have  no  care  or  thought  for  the  future  of 
their  children.  Children  are  obliged  to  give  considerable  of  their  time 
in  a  mill  to  learning  the  work,  and  only  receive  pay  when  they  are  able 
to  take  the  place  of  some  man  or  woman,  at  about  one-third  of  their  pay ; 
consequently,  their  parents  and  others  are  obliged  to  work  less,  as  the 

protected  boss  cannot  afford  to  pay  them  the  wages.  In  most  cases 
the  child  is  made  a  physical  wreck,  as  the  poisoned  atmosphere  and  dust 
they  are  obliged  to  inhale  brings  on  that  terrible  disease,  catarrh,  which 
brings  so  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  untimely  graves,  and  which 
creates  so  many  other  diseases  with  which  they  linger  and  suffer.  It  is 
pitiful  to  think  that  it  should  be  so,  but  it  is;  and  men  of  talent  and 
education,  professors  in  universities,  etc.,  will  write  essays  and  deliver 
orations  on  the  perfection  of  the  ninteenth  century  civilization. 

59.  As  a  rule,  I  think  the  consequences  must  be  detrimental  to  both 
parents  and  children,  the  former  feeling  that  they  are  not  called  upon 
to  labor  so  diligently  for  the  support  of  their  children,  and  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  suffer  physically  from  the  effects  of  the  close  confinement  in 
badly  ventilated  buildings,  from  contact  with  older  persons  who,  by  the 
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force  of  their  example,  instil  evil  habits  into  the  children,  and  who  are 
totally  unfitted  to  train  children  either  in  the  shop  or  at  home. 

60.  In  too  many  cases  parents  will  depend  too  much  on  the  earnings 
of  then*  children.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  by  any  one  who  watches  chil¬ 
dren  in  going  to  and  from  then  work,  that  the  effect  on  their  health  is 
injimious,  and  it  cannot,  in  after  years,  fail  to  be  injurious  to  their  off¬ 
spring;  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  ought  to  be  prohibited 
by  law.  Many  children  in  this  city  (Philadelphia)  who  work  during  the 
day  attend  school  at  night.  This  seems  to  be  more  of  a  strain  than 
should  be  put  upon  them  in  a  land  of  so  much  wealth  as  this. 

61.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  employment  of  children  is  to  keep 
the  father  in  idleness,  and,  in  many  cases,  can  be  added  intemperance. 
The  effect  on  health  can  be  plainly  seen  in  such  as  are  employed  in  fac¬ 
tories  at  too  early  an  age,  they  having  a  puny,  sallow  appearance.  In 
almost  all  cases  the  children’s  education  is  sure  to  be  neglected. 

62.  Eor  all  questions  concerning  child  labor  consult  the  Knights  of 
Labor  Legislative  Committee  of  Harrisburg,  as  then*  answer  will  satisfy 
our  assembly  that  legislation  has  been  asked  for  by  our  committee  at 
the  last  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 

63.  Supposing  a  family  to  consist  of  the  father,  mother,  two  sons  and 
a  daughter  I  think  it  would  be  a  decided  benefit  to  the  entire  family, 
morally  as  well  as  financially,  if  the  father  and  the  two  sons  (they  having 
arrived  at  a  proper  age,  of  course)  were  daily  employed,  as  their  aggre¬ 
gate  compensation  would  provide  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life 
which  are  required  to  make  a  home  cheerful  and  happy  for  people  in 
their  circumstances,  and  which  could  not  be  provided  out  of  the  father’s 
wages. 

64.  From  personal  observation  I  am  compelled  to  answer  the  first 
question  in  the  affirmative.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  men  who  have 
children  able  to  work  are  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  their  small 
earnings  and  in  consequence  become  idle  and  lazy.  As  to  health,  edu- 
cation,  etc.,  nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  than  the  compidsory  em¬ 
ployment  of  either  the  thoughts  or  hands  of  children.  Both  growth  of 
body  and  mind  are  hindered,  and  their  health  must  surely  suffer  from 
the  confinement  which  debars  them  from  recreation  and  the  time  which 
should  be  devoted  to  school. 

65.  The  effect  upon  children  is  to  cause  them  to  deteriorate  physically, 
mentally  and  morally.  To  deprive  them  of  an  education  at  the  proper 
period  for  its  acquirement  when  their  natures  are  the  most  susceptible 
to  impressions,  good  or  bad.  Upon  adults  the  effect  is  to  lower  wages 
of  those  employed  upon  machinery  or  processes  simple  enough  for  the 
children  to  operate  or  engage  in.  This  makes  all  the  share  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  then*  product  less,  of  course. 
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66.  It  affects  the  children  physically,  and  causes  laziness  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  and  deprives  the  children  of  an  education. 

67.  There  are  some  parents  who  are  naturally  lazy  and  addicted  to 
drink  on  whom  the  effect  of  having'  their  children  at  work  would  be  to 
cause  them  to  work  less.  There  are  others,  who,  having'  the  interests  of 
tneir  children  at  heart,  would  be  encouraged  to  greater  efforts  to  provide 
for  their  children  when  they  would  see  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
children  to  assist  them. 

68.  Parents  would  not  necessarily  work  less,  as  facts  go  to  prove  that 
under  present  conditions  where  the  parents  and  children  all  work,  the 
wages  they  earn  are  not  more  than  sufficient  to  support  them,  and  if 
they  want  to  save  anything  for  the  inevitable  “  rainy  day  ”  they  must 
stint  themselves  to  do  it.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  the  rule 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe  has  been  to  show  that  the  increased 
competition  caused  by  the  employment  of  children  has  resulted  in 
bringing  down  the  wages  of  both  the  children  and  adults,  besides  de- 
pi  iving  the  children  of  the  benefits  of  an  education.  For  example,  is  a 
girl  who  works  day  in  and  day  out  in  a  mill,  breathing  its  unwholesome 
air,  with  poor  and  insufficient  food  and  clothing,  or  is  confined  in 
the  close  atmosphere  of  a  store  for  long  hours  every  day,  is  she  prepar¬ 
ing  herself  to  become  the  mother  of  a  healthy  posterity  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  take  better  care  of  our  blooded  stock,  our  Holsteins  and  our 
Aldemeys  than  of  those  whose  protection  and  welfare  is  demanded  of  us. 

69.  The  certain  consequences  of  the  employment  of  young  children  in 
mills  or  factories  are  physical  injury  and  deterioration,  they  become 
prematurely  aged,  and  some  of  their  muscles  and  their  physical  struct¬ 
ure  become  developed  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  injury  to  their 
morals  and  the  depriving  them  of  the  chances  for  an  education  are  also 
some  of  the  direct  consequences. 

As  regards  parents,  the  consequences  are  to  narrow  the  demand  for 
adult  labor  and  which  tends  to  keep  their  wages  down.  It  also  takes  from 
unenergetic  and  unambitious  parents  the  stimulus  to  exertion  and  leads 
them  to  depend  upon  the  labor  of  their  children  instead  of  their  own 
labor  for  a  livelihood. 

70.  It  would  not  reduce  the  amount  of  work  that  the  parents  would  be 
compelled  to  do,  but  it  would  be  the  means  ultimately  of  making  the 
aggregate  wages  of  both  father  and  son  what  the  fathers  alone  would 
be,  were  it  not  the  rule  to  employ  children.  The  effect  upon  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  health  would  not  be  so  injurious  as  would  the  effects  of  their  being 
deprived  of  an  education. 

71.  The  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  standard  of  wages  of  their  par¬ 
ents  and  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  work  harder  if  possible.  It 
would  also  encourage  the  ignorant  and  selfish  of  the  people  to  be  ex¬ 
travagant,  at  the  expense  of  their  children’s  moral  and  physical  welfa,  e. 
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72.  Children  employed  at  too  early  an  age  are  of  necessity  uneducated, 
and  have  not  a  proper  amount  of  out-door  exercise  for  their  physical  de¬ 
velopment.  Parents  too  often  rely  on  the  money  their  children  earn. 

73.  The  effects  are  to  make  children  mentally  dull  and  physically 
weak.  Some  parents  would  take  advantage  of  their  children’s  earnings, 
others  would  not. 

74.  When  children  are  compelled  to  work  when  they  are  young  their 
education  is  as  a  natural  consequence  neglected  and  they  are  broken 
down  before  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  especially 
if  they  be  employed  in  mills  or  factories.  Some  cases  have  come 
under  my  notice  where  parents  would  not  seek  employment  if  their 
children  had  work.  We  have  some  such  in  Bristol,  Bucks  county.  For¬ 
eigners,  who  emigrate  to  this  country,  who  have  no  education  themselves 
do  not  see  the  necessity  of  giving  their,  children  any. 

75.  If  there  could  be  some  law  on  the  subject,  idle  and  vicious  parents 
could  not  take  advantage  of  their  legally  helpless  offspring  and  live  off 
the  fruits  of  their  industry.  No  doubt  but  there  are  some  inhuman  par¬ 
ents  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
indolence  and  bestial  propensities,  but  ample  protection  should  be  given 
the  children  by  legislative  enactments  which  would  provide  for  the 
health  and  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  children  by  providing 
for  fewer  hours  of  labor  and  against  the  rapacity  of  lazy  and  idle  parents. 

76.  In  my  opinion  it  depends  altogether  on  the  parents,  the  additional 
money  earned  by  the  children  will  be  put  to  good  use  by  good  parents 
who  have  the  welfare  of  their  children  at  heart,  and  to  bad  use  by  vicious 
and  bad  parents. 

77.  It  is  injurious  to  their  health  and  they  are  worn  out  before  their 
time.  It  also  tends  to  make  idle  parents. 

78.  When  the  child  steps  in,  the  parent  must  step  out,  there  being 
always  an  overplus  of  labor,  the  child-labor  from  being  the  cheapest 
will  be  in  demand.  The  effect  will  be  to  make  an  unhealthy,  illiterate 
race  of  people ;  unhealthy  because  of  the  confinement  incident  to  factory 
life ;  illiterate  because  of  the  fact  that  being  put  to  work  in  the  factory 
before  time  is  given  for  an  education  will  eventually  result  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  incapable  of  governing  themselves,  and  will  leave  them  fit  subjects 
for  the  wiles  and  evil  purposes  of  unscrupulous  men  who  have  had  the 
advantages  of  an  education. 

E.  Ought  the  hours  of  a  day’s  labor  to  be  shortened  ?  If  so,  in  what  trades 
and  occupations,  and  how  much  ? 

1.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  shortened 
to  eight  per  day,  because,  owing  to  stoppages  for  lack  of  material  with 
which  to  work,  and,  at  certain  periods,  from  depression  in  business, 
workers  in  general  do  not  average  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  now. 
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and  many  do  not  work  that  many,  thus  you  see  the  eight-hour  day 
would  cause  the  employment  to  be  permanent  and  regular.  In  such 
occupations,  as  in  cotton  or  woolen  mills,  where  the  work  is  oppres¬ 
sive  by  reason  of  heat  and  confinement,  the  working  day  should  be 
shortened. 

2.  The  number  of  working  hours  per  day  should  be  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  we  should  be  acting  in  a  suicidal  manner  if  we 
should  put  our  employers  to  a  disadvantage  in  this  matter. 

3.  Where  men  work  in  two  turns  of  twelve  hours  each  there  should  be 
three  turns  of  eight  hours  each.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  universal  eight-hour 
law. 

4.  The  working  day  in  all  trades  and  occupations  should  not  exceed 
eight  hours. 

. 5-  1  believe  in  a  gradual  reduction,  say  the  first  year,  from  ten  to 
nine  and  one-half  hours;  the  next  year  from  nine  and  one-half  to  nine, 
and  so  on  until  eight  hours  are  reached,  which  shall  become  the  stand¬ 
ard  working  day.  Always  providing,  however,  that  there  shall  be  greater 
restrictions  placed  on  immigration,  than  it  has  at  present,  otherwise  the 
steamship  companies  would  be  the  chief  gainers  by  a  reduction  of  hours 

6.  In  all  factories  or  mills  not  more  than  ten  hours  for  adults,  and  cer. 
tamly  not  more  than  eight  hours  for  children.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
same  rule  should  not  govern  all  occupations,  necessity  will  govern  that. 
In  all  government  offices  eight  horns  I  think  would  be  enough  and  the 
law  should  be  mandatory.  In  the  trades  the  workmen  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  regulate  their  own  hours;  but  if  the  hours  of  the  working  day 
were  shortened,  more  employment  would  be  given  to  the  idle. 

7.  Intemperate  parents  would  work  less  steadily,  and  they  would  have 
less  to  do  as  the  labor  which  could  be  performed  by  them  would,  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  eventually  be  done  by  children,  unless  it  is  checked 
by  legislation.  As  far  as  the  health  of  children  is  concerned  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  undermining  their  constitutions,  and  girls  become  un¬ 
fitted  foi  the  maternal  duties  which  will  fall  upon  them  when  they  are 
older. 

8.  The  effect  of  long  hours  on  the  health  of  children  who  are  employed, 
m  factories,  is  to  give  them  a  sickly  emaciated  appearance.  Children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  required  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day.  While  I  was,  when  a  child,  employed  more  hours 
daily,  I  felt  confident  that  my  strength  was  being  overtaxed,  but  I  was 
strong  and  well  developed  and  consequently  did  not  suffer  from  any¬ 
thing  worse  than  fatigue.  Children  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
school  from  their  eighth  until  their  fourteenth  year  at  least. 

9.  The  chffdren  are  frequently  stunted  in  growth  and  become  physically 
weak  by  being  deprived  of  the  enjoyments  natural  to  childhood.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  employment  of  children  lessens  the  opportuni- 
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ties,  in  many  cases,  of  the  parents.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  classes  has  been  so  wonderfully  increased  by  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery  that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight 
per  day  has  become  a  necessity,  particularly  in  the  building  trades,  glass 
blowing,  coal  mining,  puddling  and  rolling  iron,  printing,  railroads,  etc. 

10.  The  hours  of  labor  should  undoubtedly  be  decreased,  and  all  trades 
organizations  should  adopt  an  eight-hour  clause.  There  are  a  great 
many  occupations  in  which  the  men  employed  should  have  shorter  hours, 
such  as  printers,  railroadmen,  bricklayers,  hodcarriers,  plasterers,  stone¬ 
masons,  and  the  laboring  man,  if  he  is  not  a  mechanic,  should  come  in 
for  his  share  also. 

11.  The  less  exhaustive  workmen’s  labor  is,  the  more  chance  they  will 
have  of  long  lives,  and  they  will  have  more  time  to  improve  themselves 
mentally,  thereby  becoming  better  citizens  by  reason  of  being  more  in¬ 
telligent.  Eight  hours  per  day,  in  the  majority  of  trades  or  occupations, 
should  be  long  enough  to  work. 

12.  Eight  hours  labor  per  day  is  enough  in  any  trade. 

13.  The  number  of  hours  which  should  constitute  a  working  day 
should  depend  on  circumstances. 

14.  Eight  hours  per  day  is  sufficient  for  all  trades  and  occupations. 

15.  Eight  hours  a  day  at  some  kinds  of  work,  where  the  men  who 
work  at  them  have  good  wages,  would  do  well  enough,  but  an  employer 
could  not  afford  to  pay  ten  hours  wages  for  eight  hours  work,  and  labor¬ 
ing  men  working  at  from  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  to  one  dollar  and 
twenty -five  cents  per  day  could  not  afford  to  lose  two  houi-s  pay. 

16.  In  all  branches  of  industry  where  labor  is  employed,  neither 
common  nor  skilled  labor  should  be  taxed  for  more  than  eight  hours 
per  day.  The  state  requires  something  at  the  hands  of  the  wage- 
earner;  it  requires  and  expects  him  to  be  a  good  citizen,  and  if  he  is 
employed  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  per  day  there  is  no  time  for  reading, 
or  moral  or  physical  improvement,  which  are  all  necessary  to  good  citi¬ 
zenship. 

17.  The  hours  of  labor  should  be  shortened  in  all  trades,  making  no 
exceptions. 

18.  No  ;  not  unless  it  can  be  made  a  national  law. 

19.  The  hours  of  a  day’s  labor  should  be  shortened  in  all  trades  and 
occupations.  If  the  matter  could  be  adjusted  amicably  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe,  I  think  a  day’s  work  should  be  shortened  two 
hours,  making  it  eight  per  day. 

20.  The  hours  of  labor  such  as  to  give  employment  to  all  who  would 
be  willing  to  work  so  that  no  one  should  be  idle  who  wants  to  work. 
This  should  be  accomplished  by  legislative  enactment.  Labor  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  only  such  an  amount  should  be  performed  as  would  give  the 
worker  comfort  for  himself  and  family. 
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21.  The  employers  and  employed  in  each  trade  or  calling-  should  settle 
this  question  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

22.  I  am  in  favor  of  nine  hours  for  a  day’s  work  in  all  trades  and  occu¬ 
pations. 

23.  Yes;  but  in  all  trades  and  occupations  eight  hours  for  work,  eight 
hours  for  recreation  and  eight  hours  for  rest. 

24.  I  think  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  would  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  larger  number  of  employes,  and  would  give  to  the  working- 
classes  more  time  for  recreation,  thereby  improving  their  health,  and  by 
that  means  their  prosperity.  As  to  what  trades  and  occupations  this 
should  apply,  they  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

25.  Yes,  in  all  trades  and  occupations  where  it  is  necessary  for  a  man 
to  spend  some  years  of  his  life  in  mastering  the  same,  and  where  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  supply  of  practical  workmen  is  greater  than  the 
demand.  I  think  that  eight  hours  for  a  day’s  work  would  solve  the 
problem  at  the  present  time. 

26.  They  should  be.  In  all  trades  and  wage-earning  occupations. 
The  producing  power  of  labor,  under  the  improved  methods  and  me¬ 
chanical  inventions  of  the  present  time,  is  increased  manifold.  The  in¬ 
ventions  and  appliances  are  the  results  of  the  inventive  genius  of  our 
toilers,  andthese  should,  in  all  fairness,  share  in  the  saving  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  their  inventions.  Eight  hours  per  day  is  work  enough  to  tax 
the  human  frame. 

27.  Hours  should  be  shortened  for  teamsters  to  about  eight  per  day. 

28.  The  hours  of  labor  ought  to  be  shortened  in  mines  to  seven  and 
one-half  hours  per  day,  in  mills  and  factories  to  eight  hours,  in  chemi¬ 
cal  works  to  six  hours,  dock-yards,  railroading,  farming,  etc.,  to  nine 

hours. 

29.  Yes;  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  shortened,  and  that  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  building  trades.  They  should  have  eight  hours  for  work, 
eight  for  sleep  and  eight  for  recreation. 

30.  The  different  trades  unions  should  decide  or  answer  for  themselves 
As  for  my  own  trade  eight  hours  would  be  plenty,  but  the  consequences 
would,  if  adopted,  be  to  attract  men  of  the  same  trade  from  all  parts  to 
take  advantage  of  the  shorter  hours,  hence  the  competition  would  tend 
to  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  and  it  often  throws  the  permanent  resident 
out  of  employment  altogether.  This  has  been  one  of  the  results  of  the 
nine-hour  day  in  the  bricklaying  trade  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  will  apply 
just  the  same  to  the  state  at  large. 

31.  Yes;  the  working  day  should  be  shortened  two  hours,  and  in  all 
occupations. 

32.  Yes.  The  hours  of  labor,  should  be  equal  in  all  trades  and  occu¬ 
pations,  they  should  not  exceed  eight  hours  per  day. 

33.  Yes,  in  all  mining  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  in  all  trades 
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and  occupations  and  in  any  kind  of  work  which  is  inimical  to  health 
men  should  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day. 

34.  In  the  majority  of  the  trades  they  might  profitably  be  reduced  to 
eight  per  day. 

35.  Yes;  the  hours  should  be  shortened  to  eight  per  day,  and  in  all 
trades  they  should  be  uniform  and  no  overwork ;  then  in  brisk  times 
more  men  could  be  employed,  and  then  there  would  not  be  so  many  idle 
men  in  the  country  and  the  results  would  be  beneficial  all  around. 

36.  The  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  to  eight  per  day,  then  the 
workingman  would  have  time  for  recreation,  beside  the  hours  for  work 
and  sleep,  and  another  good  effect  it  would  have  would  be,  that  all  men 
who  are  now  idle  would  have  plenty  of  work. 

37.  The  working  hours  should  be  reduced  in  all  occupations  where 
hard  manual  labor  is  performed.  Eight  hours’  work  ought  to  be  suffi. 
cient,  that  workingmen  might  have  some  time  for  leisure,  and  to  devote 
to  the  improvement  of  their  minds.  A  man  who  is  obliged  to  work  ten 
hours  per  day  is  little  better  than  a  horse,  as  he  knows  nothing  but  work, 
eat  and  sleep,  in  fact  he  has  no  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  making  him  a  useful  citizen. 

38.  A  working  day  should  be  eight  hours  in  every  trade  and  occu¬ 
pation. 

39.  The  hours  of  labor  should  not  be  a  factor  in  the  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employed.  The  matter  of  wages  is  the  principal 
point  to  be  considered.  No  fair-minded  workingman  or  woman  would 
expect  as  much  pay  for  five  hours  as  for  ten,  and  as  the  working  time  of 
a  person’s  life  is  limited,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  workingman  or  woman 
to  earn  as  much  money  as  they  can,  with  a  desire,  of  course,  to  avoid 
over-production,  for  that  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided. 

40.  As  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  different  trade  and  callings 
of  men,  I  am  unable  to  say  just  what  trades  should  be  shortened  first 
and  most;  but  I  say  that  no  man  who  labors  should  be  compelled  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day.  If  all  men  in  the  United  States 
were  employed  four  hours  per  day,  they  would  produce  more  than  could 
possibly  be  consumed  by  the  present  population. 

41.  Certainly  the  hours  of  a  day’s  work  ought  to  be  reduced  to  eight, 
and  I  believe  in  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  workingmen.  There  may  be 
objections  raised  to  this  in  the  cases  of  clerks  and  others  who  do  not 
perform  hard  manual  labor,  but  when  we  look  at  this  question  from  all 
sides  I  think  that  all  must  agree  that  it  is  but  reasonable  and  just. 

42.  Eight  hours  per  day  is  long  enough  for  any  person  to  work  and 
no  general  exception  should  be  made  to  this  rule. 

43.  They  should  be  regulated  in  all  trades  alike,  and  eight  hours 
should  be  a  working  day. 

44.  In  the  present  condition  of  productive  industry  eight  hours  is  suff 
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ficient  for  a  clay  s  work,  which  with  one  hour  each  in'  the  morning  and 
ev  ening-,  which  is  the  time  generally  consumed  going  to  and  from  work, 
and  the  dinner  hour,  which  is  scarcely  a  rest,  would  give  about  eleven 
hours  a  day  for  work. 

45.  Yes.  I  think  eight  hours  is  quite  long  enongli  to  work  at  any 
occupation,  and  in  the  trade  of  minihg  coal  six  hours  is  long  enough  to 
be  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  this  could  be  brought  about  without 
disturbing  or  hurting  anybody  very  much. 

46.  ISo  day  s  labor  should  be  longer  than  eight  hours,  and  if  every¬ 
body  who  wants  to  work  could  not  find  employment,  then  make  the 
hours  shorter. 


47.  Yes;  eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day’s  work  at  all  trades  and 
at  all  occupations,  except  such  as  could  not  be  conveniently  carried  on, 
such  as  farm  or  railroading  work. 


48.  This  should  be  a  matter  to  be  settled  between  the  employer  and 
employed  and  should  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  compensation.  1 
suppose  it  would  be  few  hours  work  and  low  salaries,  and  there  are  too 
many  who  want  high  wages  and  nothing  to  do. 

49.  The  hours  of  a  day’s  labor  ought  to  be  shortened  for  all,  and  in 
every  trade  and  occupation  for  men  and  women  alike,  and  eight  hours 
should  constitute  a  fair  day’s  work  for  all,  which  would  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  great  mass  of  the  present  unemployed  population. 

50.  To  eight  hours. 

51.  Yes ;  in  all  trades  and  occupations  to  eight  hours  per  day. 

52.  Yes;  the  working  day  ought  to  be  eight  hours  in  all  trades. 

53.  The  hours  of  labor  should  be  decreased  from  one  to  two  hours  per 
day  in  all  Trades  and  occupations. 

54.  The  hours  of  a  day’s  labor  should  be  shortened  to  eight,  and  as 
far  as  practicable  in  all  trades  and  occupations. 

55.  Yes;  in  all  work  to  eight  hours. 

56.  Yes,  in  all  trades  and  occupations,  particularly  in  those  of  a  repul¬ 
sive,  perilous  or  severe  nature.  The  hours  of  labor  should  be  shortest 
in  the  more  aiduous  trades  and  the  longest  in  the  more  pleasant  occu¬ 
pations,  for  instance,  six  hours  work  in  coal  mines  and  eight  in  the 
building  trades  and  textile  industries. 


57.  To  the  first  part  of  this  question  I  would  say  yes  most  decidedly. 
To  the  second  I  think  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  working  hours, 
eight  hours  a  day  is  long  enough  to  work,  eight  hours  for  sleep  anil 
eight  hours  for  a  man  to  spend  as  to  him  seems  best. 

58.  The  houis  should  be  shortened  in  all  industries  and  an  eight-hour 
days-work  should  be  the  standard  for  the  private  industry,  the  same  as 
it  is  the  national  standard.  Machinery  should  be  a  blessing  and  not  a 
curse,  but  since  it  is  the  cause  of  so  much  idleness  I  must  deem  it  a 
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curse.  The  wealth-produciffi?  element  of  the  country  cannot  be  kept 
steadily  employed,  even  at  an  eight-hour  day,  and  would  it  not  be  better 
that  all  should  be  producing  than  that  two-thirds  should  keep  one-third 
idle"?  ton  every  time  they  eat  and  produce  not,  is  a  loss  to  the  community 
at  large  ?  Money,  like  the  Society  Flunky,  is  fashionable  but  not  neces¬ 
sary  but  in  order  to  keep  the  money  in  fashion,  the  poor  laborer  is 
obliged  to  haul  the  big  coachfull  of  non-producers  and  wilful  wasters 
who  only  look  upon  him  with  scorn  and  contempt. 

59.  Tes ;  in  all  dangerous  and  laborious  occupations,  such  as  coal 
mining  and  manufacturing  iron  and  steel,  and  the  building  trades,  the 
hours  of  labor  should  not  exceed  six  per  day.  Eight  hours  should  be 
the  maximum  for  all  trades  and  occupations. 

60.  The  hours  of  a  day’s  labor  should  be  shortened  to  eight  per  day 
in  all  occupations,  giving  no  choice  between  one  trade  or  occupation  and 
another  whereby  one  could  have  an  advantage  over  another. 

61.  The  hours  of  labor  should  be  eight  per  day  in  all  trades  and  occu¬ 
pations. 

62.  The  hours  of  labor  ought  to  be  reduced  to  eight  per  day  in  all 
trades  except  farming  in  which  the  nature  of  things  would  not  be  prac¬ 
ticable. 

63.  Yes ;  they  should  be  shortened  in  all  trades,  more  particularly  in 
those  occupations  in  which  men  are  confined  within  doors  continually. 

64.  This  is  a  question  which  can  best  be  legislated  upon  by  the  laboi 
organizations.  For  the  state  to  attempt  it  would  look  like  “  class  legis¬ 
lation,”  a  thing  always  to  be  avoided  in  a  commonwealth. 

65.  The  hours  of  labor  should  be  shortened  by  all  means.  In  all  trades 
and  occupations  where  men  and  women  are  employed  the  great  increase 
in  machinery  and  improved  processes  make  it  possible  with  the  present 
progress  they  are  making  to  greatly  reduce  the  horns  in  every  depart 
ment  of  production. 

66.  They  ought  to  be  eight  hours  in  all  trades  and  occupations. 

67.  Yes  ;  in  all  trades  we  believe  that  the  day  should  be  divided  intc 
three  parts,  eight  for  work,  eight  for  sleep  and  eight  for  recreation  anc 
improvement. 

68.  The  houi-s  of  labor  should  be  shortened  to  eight  per  day,  and  sucl: 
a  law  should  be  on  our  statute  books  and  be  strictly  enforced,  for  it  is 
very,  evident  that  with  over  a  million  of  idle  men  in  this  country  to-day 
something  should  be  done,  either  there  should  be  more  work  to  do,  tc 
divide  the  employment  equally  or  else  kill  off  the  unemployed. 

69.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  they  should,  as  a  rule,  lx 
shortened.  Of  course  there  are  some  trades  and  occupations  in  wEich  i 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  apply  this  rule,  but  as  far  as  practi 
cable  they  should  be  shortened  to  eight  working  hours  per  day. 

70.  Yes,  to  eight  hours  and  if  the  production  should  exceed  the  con 
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sumption  then  they  should  be  still  further  reduced.  Nine  hours  has 
been  the  standard  in  England  for  some  time  past  and  they  are  now  agi¬ 
tating  tor  eight,  and  surely  the  American  workman’s  labor  is  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  that  of  his  English  brother. 

71‘  Tbe  *lours  of  labor  sh°uld  be  limited  to  eight  in  every  twenty -four 
and  tins  should  be  the  rule  for  every  person  who  works  for  wages’ 

whether  employed  by  individuals,  companies  or  corporations,  or  forthe 
government. 

1 2.  Eight  hours  should  be  the  standard  working  day  in  all  trades  or 
occupations  when  practicable. 

73  Eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day’s  work  in  all  trades  where 
practicable.  Farming  and  occupations  where  it  would  be  impossible 

o  regulate  the  hours  as  above,  should  do  their  best  to  reduce  the  hours 
ot  labor. 

74.  In  all  trades  and  occupations  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  short 
ened  For  females  who  work  in  mills  or  factories,  the  working  hours 
should  not  be  more  than  six  per  day. 

75.  There  is  no  trade  or  occupation  as  conducted  at  this  time  in  which 
the  hours  of  labor  could  not  be  shortened.  They  should  certainly  be  re¬ 
duced  m  occupations  where  the  labor  is  of  an  exhaustive  nature  men¬ 
tally  or  physically,  for  the  more  intense  the  strain,  either  on’ mind 
or  body,  the  shorter  the  hours  should  be. 

76  No.  For  if  workingmen  who  now  work  ten  hours  per  day  are  of 
tered  overwork,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  will  take  it. 

labor  Elgrht  llOUrS  Sh°uld  be  a  day’s  work  111  both  skilled  and  unskilled 

78.  Hours  of  labor  should  be  shortened  to  eight  per  day  in  every  trade 
except  such  as  are  obliged  to  be  governed  by  the  season,  such  as  farm¬ 
ing  for  instance. 

F.  Ought  the  working  day  to  he  uniform  vnyxll  trades,  occupations,  etc.  ? 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  various  parts  of  the  same  industry 
wi  convince  any  one  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  have  the  hours 
ot  labor  per  day  the  same  in  every  trade  or  calling,  but  this  could  be 
remedied  by  making  the  hours  per  week  the  same. 

2.  I  thmk  the  various  trades  could  easily  adopt  a  uniform  time.  I 
lave  oLen  thought  it  strange  that  the  carpenters  in  Philadelphia  should 
only  work  nine  hours  per  day,  while  the  printers  must  work  ten.  In 
many  cases  in  the  cities  the  various  industries  in  a  building  are  obliged 
to  commence  and  quit  work  at  the  same  time,  because  they  get  their 
power  from  the  same  engine.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  some 
ot  us  it  the  engineer  did  not  commence  before  we  did,  especially  on  a 
coid  morning.  His  occupation  and  others,  such  as  newspaper  compos¬ 
itors,  bakers,  etc.,  could  not  be  bound  by  hours. 
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3.  Yes. 

4.  There  should  be  no  difference. 

5.  Yes.  Except  in  cases  where  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
people  call  for  longer  hours,  such  as  barbers,  storekeepers,  etc. 

6.  Not  in  my  opinion. 

7  The  number  of  hours  ought  to  be  uniform,  but  the  arrangement  of 
the  time  of  work  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  different  craftsmen. 

8.  Eight  hours  would  be  the  best  for  all  trades,  but  all  mechanics  and 
artisans&  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  work  from  eight  a.  m.  until 
five  P.  M.,  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  are  many  trades  in  which  men 
are  compelled  to  work  during  the  night,  the  best  example  of  which  is 
the  compositor  on  the  morning  newspapers,  who  are  hardly  better  than 
slaves  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  there  are  many  others. 

9.  If  possible,  yes. 

10.  Yes. 

11.  That  should  depend  on  circumstances. 

12.  Yes. 

13.  The  working  day  should  be  uniform  in  certain  work,  such  as  out. 
door  work,  but  in  mill  work  it  could  hardly  be  done  without  making  a 
great  change. 

14.  As  all  male  adults,  under  certain  restrictions  of  course,  are  given  the 
right  of  franchise,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  this 
sacred  duty  that  they  should  have  time  for  reading  and  moral  improve 
ment.  Therefore  all  labor  should  be  performed  in  eight  hours. 

15.  Yes. 

16  Yes,  as  it  is  now  a  physical  impossibility. 

17  The  working  dav  should  be  uniform  in  all  trades  and  occupations 

18.  All  wage  workers  should  be  on  an  equality  in  regard  to  theii 
hours  of  labor,  but  theii’  skill  and  ability  should  determine  their  ratt 

of  wages. 

19.  I  think  it  should  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  ery  few  occupations 
would  it  be  impossible  or  unbeneficial. 

20.  No;  as  it  would  be  impracticable. 

Yes 

22.  Present  conditions  will  not  admit  of  a  uniform  working  day  foi 
all  workers.  Some  enjoy  a  Saturday  holiday,  but  work  on  Sunday,  anc 
others  are  subject  to  different  circumstances,  but  no  one  should  be  com 
pelled  to  work  more  than  eight  hours. 

23.  I  think  that  this  would  be  simply  impossible. 

24.  Yes,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

25.  Yes,  and  it  should  be  enacted  into  a  law. 

26.  I  don’t  understand. 

27.  No.  The  unhealthy  or  dangerous  trades  or  occupations  shoulc 
work  shorter  hours  than  the  healthy  ones. 
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28.  No. 

29.  No  answer. 

30.  Yes. 

31.  Yes. 

32.  No.  The  answer  to  the  question  “  E  ”  should  govern  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

33.  Uniformity  in  all  cases  is  impracticable,  for  example  on  railroads, 
farms,  or  about  iron  works,  the  eight-hour  rule  could  not  be  enforced. 

34.  I  have  answered  this  question  in  my  answer  to  question  “E.” 

35.  Eight  hours  should  be  the  uniform  working  day  in  all  trades  and 
occupations. 

36.  The  working  day  in  all  occupations  of  a  very  laborious  nature. 
The  more  fatiguing  and  wearing,  the  shorter  the  hours.  A  clerk  for  in¬ 
stance  might  work  twelve  hours  and  would  not  be  fatigued,  but  a  man 
who  worked  at  hard  labor,  would  be  exhausted  by  eight  hours  hard 
work. 

37.  Yes. 

38.  Each  trade  or  occupation,  or  rather  those  engaged  in  them,  are 
the  best  judges  of  the  length  of  the  working  day.  Conditions  differ  in 
diffeient  localities  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix 
a  general  standard. 

39.  I  think  not.  Take  the  cases  of  men  who  work  about  iron  furnaces 
and  many  other  employments  of  the  same  kind ;  from  four  to  six  hours 
per  day  is  as  long  as  they  ought  to  work  if  we  expect  them  to  live  the 
average  lifetime  of  men  generally. 

40.  I  believe  that  the  working  day  should  be  uniform  in  all  trades  and 
occupations! 

41.  Yes;  wherever  it  is  possible  to  put  it  into  effect. 

42.  Yes. 

43.  Yes  ;  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  business  will  permit.  Where 
the  demands  of  the  business  require  that  sixteen  hours  work  should  be 
done  per  day,  two  sets  of  hands  should  be  employed,  if  twenty-four 
hours,  three  sets  working  eight  hours  each. 

44.  No.  Foi  I  know  that  six  hours  work  in  some  occupations  will 
exhaust  a  man  more  than  eight  hours  would  in  others. 

45.  Tt  would  not  be  right  to  make  different  lengths  of  time  for  a  day’s 
woik  foi  the  different  trades.  What  is  wanted  is  to  prevent  any  one 
from  working  for  another,  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  and  this  ought 
to  be  enforced  by  legislation. 

46.  The  eight-hour  system  should  be  universal. 

47.  Yes.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable. 

48.  Not  necessarily.  The  rich  men  of  to-day  did  not  work  but  half  of 
each  day,  It  is  worry,  not  work,  that  kills. 

49.  Certainly,  in  every  trade  and  occupation  a  certain  number  of  hours 
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should  constitute  a  day’s  labor.  There  should  be  no  special  favorites 
as  all  human  being’s  are  equal  before  the  great  Creator. 

50.  No  answer. 

51.  Yes. 

52.  Yes,  in  all  trades. 

53.  Cannot  say.  But  the  working  hours  in  this  country  are  too  long. 

54.  Yes,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  where  it  is  impossible,  then  wages 
should  be  paid  accordingly. 

55.  Yes. 

56.  No. 

57.  Uniformity  in  all  trades,  occupations,  etc.,  in  the  length  of  the 
working  day,  may  at  first  seem  impracticable,  but  if  a  shorter  working 
day  be  possible  in  any  one  trade,  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time,  will  feel  the  influence  and  profit  by  it. 

58.  Yes.  By  all  possible  means, 

59.  I  see  no  more  reason  for  uniformity  in  the  hours  of  work,  than  in 
the  rates  of  wages.  The  more  arduous  occupations  should  have  shorter 
hours  than  those  in  which  the  work  is  lighter  and  the  surroundings 
more  pleasant. 

60.  I  know  of  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  for  if  work  must 
be  continuous,  there  could  be  three  sets  of  hands. 

61.  The  day  should  be  uniform  in  all  trades,  and  overtime  should  be 
done  away  with. 

62.  Yes. 

63.  Yes. 

64.  As  far  as  possible,  yes,  but  from  the  nature  of  a  great  many  of  the 
trades  and  occupations,  it  could  not  be  made  uniform.  Further,  this  is 
a  subject  that  the  Legislature  had  better  not  meddle  with. 

65.  Not  necessarily,  and  yet  the  maximum  should  be  eight  hours  at 
present,  and  six  in  the  near  future. 

66.  They  should. 

67.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  yes. 

68.  The  working  day  should  be  uniform  in  all  trades  and  occupations, 
and  should  be  eight  hours  or  less,  if  we  had  such  a  condition  of  affairs  in 
this  country  whereby  the  laborer  could  either  be  the  employe  or  em 
ploy  himself  as  best  suited  him.  It  is  necessary  in  the  production  of 
a  suit  of  clothes  to  raise  sheep,  shear  the  wool  and  carry  it  to  the  mill, 
as  it  is  to  card  it,  spin  it  and  finally  weave  it  into  cloth,  and  then  to  cut, 
sew  and  sell  it.  The  suit  cannot  be  miraculously  put  together,  there¬ 
fore  as  each  part  of  the  process  is  necessary  to  the  other,  so  should  the 
hours  of  labor  be  uniform  in  all  cases. 

69.  I  think  it  should  in  all  cases  where  practicable. 

70.  Yes. 

71.  The  day  should  be  uniform  in  all  trades  and  occupations  where 
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men  are  engaged  either  mentally  or  physically ;  mental  labor  by  the 
mercantile  or  professional  classes,  if  pursued  for  long  houi-s,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  physical  recreation,  must  be  ruinous  to  health,  and  if  a  man  is 
physically  overworked  his  mental  faculties  must  necessarily  be  neglected 
which  certainly  is  not  a  proper  state  of  society. 

72.  The  working  day  should  be  uniform  in  all  trades  and  occupations 
where  practicable. 

73.  In  this  state  I  think  it  should. 

74.  Yes. 

75.  The  working  day  should  not  be  uniform  in  all  the  trades,  for  the 
leason  given  in  the  answer  to  the  preceding  question. 

76.  Bosh ;  wait  until  the  millenium  comes  and  then  ask  that  question. 

77.  Yes,  it  should,  and  all  time  over  that,  should  be  paid  for  extra. 

/8.  Yes,  except  in  the  instances  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  question 

G.  What  legislation,  if  any ,  ought  to  he  enacted  for  the  improvement  and 
benefit  of  the  working  classes  ? 

1.  The  factory  inspection  law  should  be  enforced  to  its  fullest 
extent  and  the  number  of  deputies  should  be  sufficient  to  see  that  it  is 
enforced.  A  law  compelling  employers  to  pay  their  employes  weekly 
should  be  passed  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  credit  system,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  age.  An  anti-docking  law,  should  be 
passed.  Taxes  should  be  placed  where  they  belong,  on  land  values.  And 
no  work  of  the  states  or  of  any  city  thereof  should  be  done  by  contract. 

2.  Give  us  free  trade. 

3.  A  heaiy  penalty  should  be  exacted  for  the  failure  to  comply  with 
the  semi-monthly  pay  law. 

4.  This  is  a  question  upon  which  no  member  of  the  Legislature  who 
ever  performed  a  day’s  labor  should  need  any  advice.  I  will  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  best  way  to  secure  such  legislation  is  for  every  member 
of  the  Legislature  to  try  and  remember  the  days  when  he  worked,  and 
if  his  conscience  and  common  sense  do  not  suggest  the  proper  legisla¬ 
tor  his  fellow  workingmen,  then  it  is  their  fault  if  he  is  suffered  to  re¬ 
tain  his  position. 

5.  First.  A  state  board  of  arbitration. 

Second.  Making  the  employment  of  American  citizens  compulsory 
on  all  state,  national  or  municipal  work. 

Third.  The  Australian  system  of  voting. 

Fourth.  Prohibiting  any  corporation  from  employing  Pinkerton’s 
detectives. 

Fifth.  Enforcement  of  a  weekly  pay  day. 

Sixth.  The  abolition  of  the  store  order  system. 

_  Th6  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be  fixed  by  law.  Bread 
meat,  coffee,  tea  and  sugar,  etc.  The  small  grocers  have  taken  advant- 
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age  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  for 
I  know  of  two  such,  whose  weights  are  only  fifteen  ounces  to  the  pound 
avordupois  (I  don’t  want,  nor  expect  an  appointment  to  look  after  them), 
but  there  should  be  some  way  of  looking  after  them  at  least  quarterly. 

7.  The  enactment  and  enforcement  of  an  eight-hour  law.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
The  state  to  print  and  furnish  all  text  books  for  the  schools.  Corpora¬ 
tions  to  be  prohibited  from  watering  stocks,  all  surplus  over  five  per 
cent,  on  capital  invested,  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury.  A  tax  on 
land  values  only,  the  abrogation  of  all  conspiracy  laws,  Australian  sys¬ 
tem  of  voting.  The  United  States  government  to  take  charge  of  and 
conduct  all  railroad,  telegraph  and  telephone  business  of  the  country. 

8.  Legislation  enacted  by  Congress  of  an  eight-hour  law  for  all  parts 
of  Uncle  Sam's  dominions.  For  if  a  uniform  eight-hour  law  was  passed 
for  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  number  of  the  unemployed  would 
be  so  small  that  Uncle  Sam  would  have  some  diffieultv  in  getting  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  recruits  for  his  army  and  these  recruits  would  be  of  a 
class  that  would  be  known  as  non-workingmen. 

9.  Factory  Inspection,  Employers’  Liability,  and  other  laws  that  would 
insure  the  comfort,  health  and  safety  of  employes. 

10.  There  should  be  legislation  enacted  to  the  end  that  any  employer 
who  should  require  his  men  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day 
shordd  be  fined  for  each  day  they  worked,  and  they  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  double  wages  for  overtime. 

11.  Equality  before  the  law  and  no  discrimination  to  be  tolerated. 

12.  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate. 

13.  A  workingman  should  do  his  work  honestly  and  fairly,  and  never 
try  to  hamper  his  employer  in  any  way,  so  long  as  he  is  assured  that 
his  employer  is  acting  fairly  by  him ;  that  would  be  the  proper  way 
for  the  workingman  to  act,  as  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  both. 

14.  First.  Total  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

Second.  An  eight-hour  day  for  all  kinds  of  labor. 

Third.  As  capital  without  labor  will  consume  itself,  therefore  labor 
should  hav  e  a  reasonable  share  of  the  profit  that  it  produces. 

15.  Eight  hours  for  a  day’s  work.  A  penalty  for  failing  to  pay  em¬ 
ployes  at  least  every  tw’o  weeks,  and  the  Australian  system  of  balloting. 

16.  None.  Enforce  what  laws  we  have  now,  and  they  will  remedy  all 
the  complaints  of  the  many  wage-workers  and  their  families. 

17.  The  strict  enforcement  of  all  laws  regulating  child  labour.  Laws 
forbidding  corporations  to  keep  “  company  stores.”  Lawrs  compelling 
work  shops  and  places  of  business  to  be  closed  on  Labor  Day,  it  being 
a  legal  holiday.  Laws  creating  a  “  labor  bureau,”  at  the  state  capitol. 
Laws  forbidding  the  employment  of  any  but  citizens  on  any  public  work. 
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Laws  providing1  for  the  health  and  safety  of  those  engaged  in  working 
at  mining,  manufacturing  and  building,  Laws  prohibiting  convict 
labor. 

18.  Reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  a  working-day  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  and  impose  a  penalty  on  employers  violating  the  law.  Enact 
laws  to  prevent  combinations  and  trusts  for  the  purposes  of  specula¬ 
tion.  Tax  land  to  its  full  rental  value. 

19.  I  think  a  law  should  be  enacted  making  eight  hours  a  day’s  work, 
with  an  enforcing  clause.  A  law  making  education  compulsory.  A  law 
taxing  all  income  above  a  reasonable  amount,  so  that  the  taxes  on  the 
poor  man  s  home  should  be  as  light  as  possible.  A  law  to  severely 
punish  all  trusts  and  combinations  that  gamble  in  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Laws  to  place  all  railroads  and  telegraphs  under  government  con¬ 
trol.  Laws  to  tax  land  to  its  full  rental  value. 

20.  There  should  be  no  more  legislation.  Let  the  laws  that  we  now 
have  be  enforced  and  all  will  be  well.  There  have  been  already  too 
many  attempts  at  tinkering  with  the  laws  by  the  so-called  “  friends  of 
the  workingman 

21.  Keep  a  good  stiff  tariff  on  all  articles,  goods,  etc.,  that  can  be 
produced  in  America. 

22.  Adopt  the  platform  of  the  “  Knights  of  Labor.” 

23.  This  is  too  broad  a  question  to  answer  here.  If  our  legislators 
should  ever  enact  any  laws  looking  to  the  improvement  and  benefit  of 
the  working  classes,  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  provide  rvays  and  means 
to  enforce  them,  and  that  they  also  will  provide  for  heavy  penalties  for 
the  evasion  or  attempted  evasion  of  them.  In  the  past,  they  have 
enacted  laws  which  have  been  practically  dead  letters,  and  I  think  they 
intended  that  they  should  be,  when  they  voted  for  them. 

24.  Compulsory  education.  The  present  “conspiracy  laws”  should  be 
so  amended  that  they  might  be  plainer,  so  that  judges  could  not  put 
consti  uctions  of  their  own  upon  the  same,  so  that  workingmen  might 
have  the  right  to  peaceably  persuade  their  fellow  tradesmen  to  stand 
together  for  their  common  good. 

25.  As  the  working  classes  constitute  the  great  body  of  our  citizens, 
the  constitution,  our  mutual  and  solemn  compact,  should  be  vigorously 
enfoiced  in  the  spirit  and  letter.  Corporations,  the  creations  of  the  law, 
should  be  made  to  serve  the  ends  for  which  they  were  created.  These 
now  usurp  the  powers  of  the  government  and  defy  the  law.  Gambling 
in  eveiy  form  should  be  made  a  penal  offense.  Transportation  compa¬ 
nies  should  be  required  to  render  efficient  service  for  a  reasonable  and 
fair  compensation.  The  general  expenses  of  the  state  should  be  kept 
within  fair  and  proper  limits  and  the  surplus  funds  applied  to  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  state  debt.  In  brief  annul  all  bad  laws  and  enforce  the 
constitution  and  all  proper  laws. 
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26.  Legislation  under  the  labor  system. 

27.  Compulsory  education  for  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Laws  to  protect  the  apprentice.  A  law  making  eight  hours  a  day’s 
work  in  every  branch  of  industry.  Laws  should  be  passed  prohibiting 
any  employer,  or  his  agent,  from  conducting  a  store.  Making  a  weekly 
payment  compulsory  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States.  A  law  to 
prohibit  employers  from  forcing  their  employes  to  sign  leases  for  tene¬ 
ment  houses.  Proper  sanitary  laws  should  be  enacted  providing  for  the 
inspection  of  tenement  houses  and  their  surroundings.  Contract  labor 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  convicts  employed  in  improving  the  water¬ 
ways  of  the  state  and  making  and  improving  the  roads  of  the  borough 
and  townships  thereof. 

28.  There  should  be  a  law  passed  to  prevent  or  forbid  the  working, of 
overtime,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  if  work  is  brisk  in  any 
workshop  or  factory  let  them  have  two  sets  of  hands.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  we  American  people  will  see  the  time  that  there  will  be  laws 
passed  in  this  and  other  states  so  that  no  man,  woman  or  child,  will  be 
permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day. 

29.  No  answer. 

30.  The  secret  ballot.  To  provide  for  a  state  board  of  arbitration. 
The  state  to  control  all  mines  and  operate  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

31.  The  Legislature  should  enact  a  law  making  the  working-day  eight 
hours.  Also  a  law  compelling  all  employers  to  pay  them  employes  at 
least  semi-monthlv. 

32.  Laws  should  be  enacted  compelling  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor.  The  weekly  payment  of  wages.  The  abolition  of  the  company- 
store  system.  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  training  schools  to 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  states,  for  the  training  of  youth. 
For  the  establishment  of  boards  of  arbitration  by  the  state  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  labor  disputes,  and  for  the  restriction  of  profits  on  invest¬ 
ments. 

33.  Prohibiting  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage.  The 
abolition  of  store-orders  and  for  the  payment  of  wages  weekly,  in 
cash.  The  enforcement  of  all  conspiracy  laws  against  all  such  trusts,  com 
binations,  corners,  etc.,  as  are  found  to  be  contrary  to  public  policy  and 
oppressive  to  the  consumer.  The  encouragement  of  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  and  other  organizations  of  workingmen  when  formed  for  proper 
purposes.  Prohibiting  the  over-working  of  employes  on  railroads  and 
in  other  places  where  human  life  may  be  jeopardized,  and  restricting 
their  hours  of  labor  within  the  limits  of  human  endurance.  Placing 
greater  responsibility  on  employers  for  the  safety  of  those  employed  in 
mines,  factories,  etc.,  and  providing  for  indemnity  for  injuries  received 
by  reason  of  the  employer’s  failing  to  provide  means  of  safety.  And 
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all  legislation  enacted  in  favor  of  these  reforms  to  be  enforced  by  suffi¬ 
cient  penalties. 

34.  First,  that  eight  hours  should  constitute  a  day’s  work.  Second, 
that  overtime  should  be  abolished,  and  if  necessary  an  extra  turn  of 
men  could  be  put  on  to  do  the  work,  thus  furnishing  employment  for 
moie  hands.  Third,  that  the  employment  of  girls  and  young  women  in 
such  places  as  wire  mills,  glass  works  and  cork  factories  should  be  for¬ 
bidden  and  their  employment  in  stores  and  business  houses,  offices,  etc., 
be  encouraged. 

35.  I  would  recommend  a  compulsory  educational  law  for  children 
until  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  where  the  parents 
were  too  poor  to  furnish  the  necessary  books,  etc.,  that  they  be  furnished 
by  the  school  boards  or  the  state.  Also  a  law  prohibiting  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  detectives  from  other  states  to  force  workingmen  to  submit  to 
injustice  at  the  point  of  rifles,  and  that  the  state  settle  all  such  matters 
without  the  interference  of  Pinkerton’s  men.  And  a  law  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  mills,  mines, 
or  factories. 

36.  The  evil  from  which  workingmen  suffer  most,  is  an  overstocked 
labor  market.  The  fact  is  that  capitalists  encourage  immigration  from 
the  impoverished  districts  of  Europe  in  order  to  keep  an  over-supply  in 
the  American  market  so  that  they  may  have  at  all  times  three  men  seek- 
ing  one  mans  job.  This  state  of  affairs  leaves  the  American  workman 
in  a  deplorable  condition  inasmuch  as  it  enables  the  employer  to  dictate 
his  own  terms  to  the  workingman.  Legislation  restricting  immigration 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  American  workman. 

37.  A  compulsory  education  bill  should  be  passed.  And  laws  should 
be  enacted  authorizing  the  federal  government  to  assume  control  of  all 
public  work,  railroads,  etc. 

38.  The  working  classes,  as  such,  need  no  special  legislation.  The 
laws  that  govern  one  citizen  should  govern  all.  The  working  people  of 
all  kinds  are  suffering  too  much  from  legislation  now,  which  deprives 
them  of  the  right  of  enjoying  themselves  in  their  own  way,  and  at  times 
which  suit  them  best.  All  the  working  people  want  is  the  opportunity 
of  working  at  fair  wages  and  the  privilege  of  enjoying  themselves  in 
their  spare  hours,  given  which,  the  great  minds  that  govern  and  legis¬ 
late  for  them  need  have  no  care  for  them,  as  they  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  and  enjoy  themselves  in  a  quiet  orderly  way. 

39.  This  is  a  very  broad  question,  and  I  am  not  fully  prepared  to 
answer  it.  But  this  legislation  would  I  think  benefit  the  people.  Stop 
class  legislation.  Do  away  with  national  banks,  and  have  the  govern¬ 
ment  issue  money  direct  to  the  people,  without  the  intervention  of 
banks ;  enact  laws  which  will  prohibit  the  alien  ownership  of 
land,  and  we  should  enact  laws  placing  all  railroads,  telegraphs  and 
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loans  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  to  operate  them  in  the  interest 
of  the  people,  the  same  as  it  does  the  postoffice  system. 

40.  I  believe  that  the  following  laws  if  enacted  and  enforced,  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  working  classes :  First,  a  law  compelling  the 
employer  and  employe  to  submit  all  cases  in  dispute  between  them,  to 
an  arbitrating  board,  or  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  state.  A  law, 
or  rather  a  penalty  attached  to  the  present  law  compelling  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  semi-monthly.  The  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  law, 
and  a  law  doing  away  with  all  “  company  stores  ” 

41.  I  do  not  think  that  national  or  state  legislative  bodies  are  the 
proper  ones  to  enact  laws  for  the  bettering  the  condition  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  as  they  are  not  capable  of  grasping  the  subject  properly. 
The  lawyer,  the  butcher,  or  the  blacksmith,  cannot  legislate  intelligently 
on  the  condition  of  the  printer,  the  carpenter,  or  the  shoemaker,  as  their 
interests  are  not  identical. 

42.  The  legislation  that  can  enforce  laws  after  they  are  made. 

43.  Make  a  law  compelling  children  to  attend  school  for  a  certain  num¬ 

ber  of  years.  Leave  the  employe  free  to  exercise,  his  own  choice  as  to  who 
should  be  his  landlord,  and  from  whom  he  shall  purchase  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life  and  such  a  system  of  suffrage  as  shall  prevent  the 
employer  from  exercising  any  control  over  the  political  rights  of  an 
employe.  A  proper  inspection  of  large  factories  and  workshops  as  to 
their  ventilation  and  other  conveniences  that  would  tend  to  promote  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  employed.  , 

44.  I  think  that  it  is  nearly  time  that  some  laws  were  passed  limiting 
immigration,  and  I  also  think  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  compelling 
every  employer-  to  pay  his  workmen  in  United  States  money  and  that 
the  workmen  should  be  permitted  to  spend  his  wages  where  he  pleased. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  “company  store”  business  could  be 
stopped,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  working  classes  who  are 
now  compelled  to  deal  at  them. 

45.  Reduce  the  hours  of  labor  and  make  eduction  compulsory.  The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the  law  should  be  that  no  article  that 
is  manufactured  by  a  workman  could  be  taken  from  him  until  his  just 
claim  for  labor  was  satisfied. 

46.  We  deprecate  class  legislation  and  believe  that  all  laws  should 
bear  equally  on  legitimate  capital  and  labor.  The  eight-hour-  law  should 
be  passed  and  enforced,  unjust  combinations  of  capital  should  be  brought 
under  control.  Gambling  in  wind  should  be  prohibited  and  the  water¬ 
ing  of  stocks  made  illegal.  A  more  equitable  system  of  taxation,  the 
weekly  payment  of  wages  and  the  repeal  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear 
equally  upon  capital  and  labor,  for  instance  the  “  Conspiracy  Act.” 

47.  Enact  such  laws  as  will  compel  employers  to  submit  all  differences 
with  their  workmen  to  arbitration.  Laws  that  will  compel  employers  to 
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pay  their  employe’s  wages  at  least  every  two  weeks.  The  adoption  of 
the  Australian  ballot  system  of  voting.  Such  laws  as  will  prevent 
foreigners  from  gobbling  up  our  public  lands  and  our  industries  unless 
they  are  citizens  and  actual  settlers,  Take  the  duty  off  of  raw  material 
so  that  we  can  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers.  Prohibit  child, 
labor  in  mills  or  factories. 

48.  Tne  passage  of  a  compulsory  educational  law,  with  ample  pro¬ 
visions  for  teachers,  houses,  books  and  clothing  for  the  children.  The 
prohibition  of  the  importation,  manufacture  or  sale  of  all  kinds  of 
alcholic  beverages. 

49.  First.  The  universal  adoption  of  the  system  of  voting,  known  as 
the  “Australian  ballot  system.”  The  single  tax  on  land  and  the  reser¬ 
vation  of  the  public  lands  for  the  use  of  actual  settlers ;  not  another  acre 
for  corporations  or  foreign  capitalists. 

50.  -Send  honest  men  to  Congress  and  have  all  honest  men  in  office. 

51.  Give  us  good  honest  legislation,  which  we  have  not  got  now. 

52.  I  am  in  favor  of  any  and  all  legislation  that  can  be  enacted  where" 
by  workingmen  can  be  benefited  ami  protected. 

53.  Legislation  is  of  no  use,  for  when  laws  are  made  they  are  not  en¬ 
forced,  for  instance  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  and 
the  eight-hour  law  which  was  passed  by  the  government. 

•  54.  The  adoption  of  eight  hours  as  a  legal  day’s  work.  Prevention  of 
child  and  convict  labor.  Compulsory  education  at  public  and  parochial 
schools.  Preventing  our  lands  and  industries  from  passing  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  The  enforcement  of  our  present  tax  laws. 

55.  Honest  legislation  by  our  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

56.  Laws  for  submitting  all  differences  between  employers  and  em~ 
ployed.  Abolition  of  our  present  banking  system  and  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  issue  money  direct  to  the  people.  For  the  establishment  of 
public  industrial  and  manual  training  schools.  For  the  inspection  and 
supervision  of  tenement  and  lodging  houses.  For  free  libraries.  For 
checking  competition  by  convict-made  goods.  For  a  mechanics’  wage 
lien  law,  and  what  is  of  the  most  importance,  to  have  all  laws  affecting 
the  interests  of  labor  strictly  enforced. 

57.  The  only  answer  to  the  above  question  will  be  possible  when 
workingmen  forget  their  party  affiliations  and  elect  men  to  the  Legis 
lature  who  themselves  are  “  Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,”  and 
not  professional  politicians  whose  only  use  for  the  workingman,  is  to 
place  themselves  in  place  and  power,  and  then  the  poor  workingman  is, 
like  the  squeezed  lemon,  thrown  aside. 

58.  We  should  have  the  Australian  system  of  ballot  and  I  am  safe  to 
say  if  given  that,  labor  will  legislate  for  itself. 

59.  First.  Compulsory  education  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
years. 
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Second.  Strict  enforcement  of  all  laws  for  the  inspection  of  mines  and 
factories. 

Third.  State  aid  for  the  establishment  of  free  libraries  in  every  large 
industrial  center. 

Fourth.  The  recognition  of  organized  labor  by  the  state,  in  giving  it 
the  preference  in  all  public  work,  because  it  is  doing  its  best  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  workers  generally. 

60.  Ballot  reform.  The  Australian  system  is  or  seems  to  be  the  best 
yet  devised.  National  ownership  of  all  railroads,  mines,  telegraph, 
telephone  and  express  companies,  etc.  Municipal  ownership  of  all  city 
passenger  railways,  gas  and  water  works  and  the  abolition  of  all  con¬ 
tract  work  by  city,  state  or  nation.  To  prohibit  the  hiring  of  armed 
forces  by  any  private  firm  or  corporation,  of  course  their  property  ought 
to  be  protected,  but  it  should  be  by  the  properly  constituted  authorities 
which  are  certainly  able  to  do  so.  To  make  it  a  punishable  offense  for 
an  employer  to  require  an  employe  to  promise,  or  sign  a  contract  not  to 
connect  himself  with  any  labor  organization.  An  employers’  liability 
act  making  them  responsible  where  their  negligence  or  parsimony  is  the 
cause  of  accidents. 

61.  In  the  first  place  there  should  be  a  compulsory  education  law, 
such  as  they  have  in  Germany.  Next  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
and  prohibiting  overtime.  Strict  legislation  prohibiting  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children.  The  abolition  of  all  trusts  and  monopolies. 

62.  Consult  the  Knights  of  Labor  legislative  committee  at  Harris¬ 
burg. 

63.  Such  legislation  should  be  enacted  as  would  cause  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  a  reading-room  in  connection  with  every  public  school,  which 
should  be  free  for  all  persons  who  desired  to  make  use  of  it. 

64.  Compulsory  education.  Secret  ballot.  The  opening  on  Sunday 
of  libraries  and  museums.  All  legislation  should  be  general  and  not 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  nor  for  that  of  any 
class  to  the  detriment  of  any  other  body. 

Trade-unions  should  be  legalized,  but  should  not  be  entitled  to  any 
right  or  privilege  which  would  not  be  shared  equally  by  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

65.  The  most  direct  radical  and  practical  reform,  and  one  which  is  the 
logical  beginning  of  all  other  reforms,  is  to  tax  for  public  purposes  the 
value  created  by  the  progress  of  the  community,  namely,  the  “land 
value,  and  to  exempt  from  taxation  all  the  productions  of  labor,  such  as 
houses,  clothing,  food,  etc.,  also  imports  of  every  kind ;  in  a  word  the 
“  single  tax.” 

66.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  labor  system  on  public  works. 
Second,  the  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  workshops  or  factories.  Third, 
to  make  labor  a  first  lien  on  property.  Fourth,  compelling  employers 
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to  pay  their  employes  semi-monthly  in  lawful  money.  Fifth,  a  law  in¬ 
augurating-  the  Australian  system  of  voting.  Sixth,  a  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  free  railroad  passes  by  members  of  the  state  Legislature, 
county  or  state  officers,  or  judges  of  the  courts,  as  it  is  a  species  of 
bribery  and  against  the  interests  of  the  people.  Seventh,  the  printing 
and  owning  of  all  text  books  by  the  state  for  the  public  schools;  also  for 
free  libraries  furnished  by  the  school  boards  of  each  township.  Eighth, 
the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  all  county  and  state  officers  proportion¬ 
ately  to  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  and  labor. 

67.  There  are  several  laws  at  present  upon  the  statute  books,  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  working  classes,  provided  they  were  enforced 
with  a  penalty  for  their  non- observance,  and  until  the  present  laws  are 
rigidly  enforced,  there  is  but  little  use  in  enacting  any  new  ones. 

68.  I  understand  by  the  term  “  working  classes,”  men  or  women  who 
work  with  hand  or  brain,  and  who  use  their  earnings  judiciously  for  the 
furthei  production  of  wealth,  not  monopolists.  For  a  monopolist  is  not 
a  worker  m  any  sense ;  he  is  a  parasite.  Legislation  should  be  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and  in  my  way  of  thinking  labor 
should  be  freed  by  taking  the  taxes  off  of  all  the  products  of  labor  and 
levying  them  on  the  rental  value  of  the  land.  If  that  is  done  it  will 
give  us  all  an  equal  chance  for  “  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness,”  which  we  have  now  only  in  the  abstract.  Therefore,  monopolies 
and  monopolistic  privileges  should  be  abolished. 

69.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  answer  this  question  at  length.  More 
stringent  legislation  is  needed  in  regard  to  sanitary  regulations,  as 
the  neglect  of  these  in  mills  and  factories,  and  other  places  where  men  or 
women  work,  is  general  and  disgraceful,  as  is  also  the  neglect  of  precau¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  protection  from  fire,  from  the  dangers  incident  to 
their  work,  and  also  from  the  frauds  and  tyranny  practiced  by  employers 
and  bosses.  What  is  needed  most  of  all,  is  that  existing  legislation  and 
all  future  legislation  having  for  its  purpose  the  improvement,  benefit 
and  protection  of  the  working-classes,  should  be  made  really  effective, 
as  the  statute  books  are  at  present  loaded  down  with  legislative  enact¬ 
ments,  professedly  having  this  intention,  and  which  are  little  better 
than  shams  and  pretences,  as  they  are  not  enforced. 

79.  Repeal  our  existing  tariff  laws,  and  pass  an  act  of  Congress  re¬ 
stricting  the  imigration  to  this  country  of  foreign  workmen,  thus  giving 
to  the  workingmen  of  this  country  the  advantages  which  the  manufac¬ 
turers  now  enjoy,  namely  of  buying  where  there  is  free  competition  and 
selling  where  competition  has  been  shut  out. 

71.  We  should  have  laws  enacted  adopting  the  Australian  ballot  sys¬ 
tem  of  voting,  and  making  it  compulsory  on  every  citizen  to  cast  his 
vote  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  if  there  are  no  nomi¬ 
nees  who  are  suitable  to  him,  let  him  vote  for  himself.  All  railroads, 
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telegraphs,  telephones,  canals,  etc.,  should  be  constructed  and  managed 
by  the  general  government.  Employers  should  be  held  responsible  for 
all  injuries  or  accidents  which  would  be  caused  by  the  carelessness  or 
ignorance  of  their  agents  or  themselves.  To  make  education  compul¬ 
sory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  years.  To 
make  a  law  compelling  employers  to  pay  women  the  same  wages  as 
men  for  similar  work. 

72.  The  enactment  of  an  eight-hour  law.  The  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  by  the  Legislature  to  which  shall  be  referred  for  adjudication,  all 
questions  that  may  arise  between  employer  and  employe,  and  its  de¬ 
cisions  to  be  final. 

78.  Making  a  law  fixing  eight  hours  a  day’s  work.  Children  to  be 
prohibited  from  working  in  mines  or  factories  until  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  To  compel  proper  sanitary  regulations  in  all  places  where 
numbers  of  people  work.  Children  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
school  until  they  reach  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Corporations 
or  companies  should  be  compelled  to  pay  their  emplpyes  weekly  in 
cash  and  they  should  have  the  privilege  of  spending  their  money  for 
the  purchase  of  necessaries  wherever  they  saw  fit.  Any  legislation 
that  would  secure  the  above  results,  would  be  gladly  welcomed  by  the 
working  classes,  and  would  inure  to  them  contentment. 

74.  I  think  that  laws  should  be  enacted  givingthe  Legislature  or  the 
Governor  authority  to  appoint  Inspectors  who  should  have  power  to  in¬ 
quire  into  and  settle  all  trade  disputes,  the  Inspectors  to  work  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  labor  organizations  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
results  of  their  investigations,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  this  way  the  labor 
problem  would  be  solved. 

75.  Besides  the  legislation  in  reference  to  child  labor  already  referred 
to,  it  would  be  well  to  enact  such  legislation  as  would  result  in  the 
establishment  of  “boards  of  arbitration”  independent  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  who  would  have  cognizance  of  the  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  wages, 
terms  of  contracts,  etc.,  with  power  to  dissolve  or  set  aside  contracts,  if; 
in  their  opinion,  any  undue  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  weakness 
or  ignorance  of  any  person  interested,  and  whose  decisions  would  be 
binding  alike  upon  employer  and  employe,  and  by  this  means  averting 
the  disastrous  effects  of  strikes  and  lock-outs. 

76.  We  don’t  want  any  more  laws,  but  we  do  want  more  justice. 

77.  A  law  should  be  passed  compelling  employers  to  recognize  labor 
unions. 

78.  The  weekly  payment  of  wages.  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
to  eight.  The  “employer’s  liability”  act.  Adoption  of  the  Australian 
ballot  system.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  all  state  and  muni¬ 
cipal  work  The  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  arbitration  between 
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the  employer  and  employed,  which  should  he  enforced  and  the  decision 
of  such  board  to  be  binding- 

H.  How  ought  the  apprentice  system  to  be  carried  on  ? 

I.  Young-  men  and  women  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  learn 
trades,  the  great  trouble  is  that  some  employers,  seeking-  to  do  injury  to 
the  tradesmen,  carry  the  taking-  of  apprentices  to  the  one  extreme,  and 
m  defending-  themselves,  wage-workers  carry  it  to  the  other.  All  at¬ 
tempts  to  regulate  the  number  of  apprentices  that  should  be  taken  by' 
employers  should  be  abandoned,  as  he  who  teaches  a  child  a  trade  is 
pretty  sure  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  an  honest  man. 

2.  The  lad  should  have  a  short  time  to  try  if  he  will  like  the  trade  of 
his  choice,  say  a  month  or  so,  if  he  does,  then  his  employer  and  himself 
should  be  mutually  bound  to  each  other  by  an  indenture  to  be  faithful 
to  each  other  until  the  lad  is  twenty-one  years  of  age.  I  am  rather 
proud  of  my  own  piece  of  parchment  with  its  red  seal  and  tape,  and  it 
does  me  good  to  sometimes  look  at  my  boyish  writing  too.  And  who 

shall  say  that  I  am  not  a  better  workman  for  that  transaction  than  if  it 
nevei-  took  place. 

3.  No  answer. 

4.  The  apprentice  system  should  be  regulated  by  some  rule  or  form 
of  arbitration  between  the  employer  and  the  workmen  according  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  each  particular  trade.  Excess  of  apprentices  as  a 
rule,  works  injury  to  the  journeyman  in  any  trade. 

5.  There  should  not  be  more  than  one  apprentice  for  every  five  journey¬ 
men  and  no  apprenticeship  to  last  longer  than  three  years. 

6.  There  are  entirely  too  many  apprentices  now,  except  where  some 
strong  trade-unions  can  regulate  the  number  which  should  be  taken. 
Country  towns  and  villages,  for  such  trades  as  are  carried  on  in  them 
can  furnish  the  large  cities  with  more  than  they  need.  One  apprentice 
to  every  five  or  six  journeyman,  and  guaranteeing  work  to  the  appren¬ 
tice  after  Ins  term  has  expired,  provided  of  course  that  he  is  competent, 
borne  law  should  be  passed  regulating  the  apprentice  system,  for  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  the  poor  wight  who  throws  away  his  time  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  learn  a  trade  is  the  sufferer.  The  employers  in  many  country 
places  now,  have  one  journeyman  and  six  or  seven  apprentices,  and  as 

soon  as  the  boy  is  of  age  he  is  sent  adrift  with  a  half-learned  trade  to 
hustle  for  himself. 

7.  Each  employer  should  be  compelled  to  give  the  apprentice  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  trade  or  occupation  to  be  learned,  and  the  bov 
should  not  be  permitted  to  leave  his  employer  until  the  completion  of 
lis  apprenticeship  unless  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  Where  the  men 
employed  in  a  trade  work  piece-work,  the  apprentice’s  instruction  should 
oe  at  the  expense  of  the  employer  and  not  the  journeymen. 
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8.  The  indenture  system  is,  I  believe,  as  good  and  works  as  well  as  any 
ever  introduced,  but  I  believe  that  not  more  than  one  apprentice  should 
be  allowed  to  every  five  journeymen  or  less,  two  for  ten,  three  for  fifteen 
and  so  on,  for  at  the  above  rate  there  would  always  be  sufficient  work¬ 
men,  and  every  apprentice  should  serve  for  five  years. 

9.  Not  understanding  what  special  system  is  referred  to,  all  answers 
would  necessarily  be  doubtful. 

10.  That  should  be  left  for  each  trade  to  determine, 

11.  No  answer.  \ 

12.  This  question  should  be  determined  by  organized  unions  of  each 
trade  in  an  agreement  with  the  employers,  so  that  the  system  should  be 
that  of  indentured  apprentices,  supplemented  by  technical  education 
and  manual  training  or  trade  schools. 

v.  13.  An  apprentice  should  serve  a  certain  number  of  years  to  learn  a 
trade  and  he  should  be  taught  it  complete  in  a  1  its  branches,  and  not 
some  certain  part  of  it  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  this  country. 

14.  Artisans  should  have  a  complete  control  of  their  trade,  just  as 
bankers  or  business  men  have  of  their  business. 

15.  Trade-unions  should  attend  to  the  matter  of  apprentices,  each 
trade  for  itself. 

16.  The  laws  of  the  various  trade  and  labor-unions  differ  greatly  on 
this  subject. 

17.  When  a  young  man  is  about  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  the 
men  who  work  in  the  shop  or  factory  where  he  is  to  b«  apprenticed 
should  be  consulted,  as  the  number  of  apprentices  should  be  regulated 
by  them.  After  he  has  learned  the  trade,  he  should  be  protected  by  the 
government  and  no  labor-saving  machine  should  be  patented  that  would 
destroy  or  injure  his  trade  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  cigar  trade, 
shoemaker’s  trade  and  others. 

18.  There  should  not  be  more  than  one  apprentice  to  each  ten  jour¬ 
neymen,  and  then  they  should  be  indentured  to  their  employers,  and  be 
given  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  their  term.  Employers,  as  a  rule,  only  take 
a  large  number  of  boys  on  account  of  the  low  wages  they  get  them  for. 

19.  I  thi  ik  that  a  law  regulating  the  apprenticeship  system  would 
be  of  great  benefit,  one  by  which  both  the  employer  and  apprentice 
would  be  alike  bound.  From  three  to  four  years,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  would  be  long  enough  for  a  boy  to  be  apprenticed. 
The  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  in  any  trade,  should  be  settled 
conjointly  between  the  employer  and  the  trade  organization,  if  there  be 
one.  I  submit  from  my  many  years’  experience  with  organized  labor, 
that  organizations  are  not  selfish  in  this  respect,  but  will  always  be 
found  in  favor  of  keeping  the  ranks  full  enough  of  their  own  boys.  The 
American  boys  are  always  knocking  at  their  doors,  and  they  are  not 
barred  against  them,  croakers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But 
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the  uninviting  prospect  of  long  hours  and  poor  pay,  is  too  often  the 

cause  of  the  “  American  boy  ”  not  rapping  more  frequently  and  urgently 
at  the  door.  3 

20.  Some  system  should  be  adopted  in  the  matter  of  apprentices 
whereby  practical  and  skilful  mechanics  would  be  produced.  The  em¬ 
ployer  in  each  trade  to  cany  out  such  a  system,  and  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  skill  of  his  apprentices. 

21.  No  answer. 

22.  Each  trade  or  craft  should  regulate  its  own  apprentice  system. 

23.  I  think  a  strict  law  to  regulate  the  apprentice  system  should  be 
enacted,  and  no  employer  should  be  permitted  to  take  an  apprentice 
except  under  its  provisions,  and  both  employer  and  apprentice  should 
be  compelled  to  strictly  comply  with  such  law. 

24.  The  apprentice  system  should  be  conducted  on  the  percentage 
plan,  as  that  is  the  only  reasonable  plan,  both  for  employer  and  employe. 

.  25.  In  fairness  for  all  and  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
mechanical  industries,  the  employer  is  not  necessarily  and  by  right  em¬ 
powered  to  judge  in  the  premises  farther  than  any  individual  employe. 
Various  causes  have  tended  to  disturb  the  apprentice  system  Prop¬ 
erly  considered,  it  has  no  place  in  our  institutions,  and  as  it  is,  it  may 

safely  be  left  to  the  compensating  differences  between  the  employer 
and  employe.  F  3 

26.  No  boy  should  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  until  he  is  of  an  ao-e  to 
know  what  he  is  about. 

27  A  law  should  be  enacted  govering  both  the  apprentice  and  his 
employer,  so  that  e^icli  may  deal  properly  with  the  other.  The  appren¬ 
tice  should  be  properly  indentured,  and  when  the  trade  is  learned  he 
should  received  a  certificate  of  his  ability.  Then  mechanics  would  be 
protected  from  men  with  trades  half  learned. 

28.  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  the  apprentice  system  should 
be  carried  on,  I  would  answer  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  arranged  be¬ 
tween  the  Journeymen  Bricklayers’  Association  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  Master  Bricklayers,  viz  :  by  mutual  agreement. 

29.  The  apprentice  should  spend  or  serve  the  time  necessary  to  learn 
the  trade  of  his  selection  properly,  with  a  master  who  would  be  com¬ 
petent  to  teach  him  the  business,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  should 
be  furnished  with  certificate  as  to  his  efficiency.  And  none  but  men  hav 
mg  such  certificates  should  be  permitted  to  carry  on  business  as  mas¬ 
ters.  I  do  not  know  how  he  could  be  protected  as  a  journeyman  from 
the  competition  of  men  who  had  not  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
1  believe  that  a  rule  similar  to  the  above  prevailed  in  same  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  at  one  time  and  perhaps  does  yet. 

30.  In  all  cases  -an  indenture  or  contract  should  be  entered  into  which 
would  be  binding  both  on  the  master  and  apprentice. 
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31.  In  answer  to  the  above  question,  I  say  that  the  proportion  of  ap¬ 
prentices  should  be  one  to  every  ten  journeymen. 

32.  The  apprentice  system  should  be  carried  on  by  the  establishment 
of  industrial  schools,  from  which  the  boy  or  girl  should  graduate  before 
being  apprenticed  to  any  trade  or  occupation. 

33.  In  most  trades  the  apprentice  should  serve  for  four  years,  or  a 
sufficient  time  to  be  taught  the  trade  properly,  and  a  valuable  auxiliary 
would  be  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  the  common  schools, 
or  in  connection  therewith. 

This  is  too  deep  and  perplexing  a  problem  to  be  answered  in  a  single 
article  or  paragraph,  but  the  want  of  some  just  and  equitable  appren¬ 
tice  system  is  growing  to  be  a  serious  matter  and  which  should  be 
remedied  by  the  enactmeut  of  suitable  laws  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

34.  In  all  trades  there  should  be  not  more  than  one  apprentice  to 
every  five  journeymen. 

35.  As  to  the  apprentice  system  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  various  systems  to  make  any  suggestions. 

36.  No  answer. 

37.  In  answer  to  the  above  question,  I  would  answer  that  the  appren¬ 
tice  should  be  bound  to  the  master  for  a  given  period. 

38.  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  the  apprentice  system  should 
be  carried  on,  I  would  say  that  trade  or  industrial  schools  should  be 
established  to  which  boys  should  be  sent  for  at  least  two  years,  then  to 
active  work  as  apprentices  for  two  to  three  years  more,  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  best  method  of  securing  trades  for  American  boys,  and  the 
girls  should  have  the  same  opportunity.  Then  it  would  seem  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  such  trade  or  industrial  schools  to  be  controlled  by  work¬ 
ingmen,  or  at  least  they  should  have  some  voice  in  their  management. 
Boards  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  journeymen  and  employers  should 
be  established  so  that  the  graduate  of  the  trade  school  could  be  given 
the  very  best  opportunity  of  learning  the  trade  of  his  selection. 

39.  This  is  a  question  which  I  am  unable  to  give  a  good  opinion  on 
but  I  think  that  every  boy  who  so  desires,  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  trade  to  which  he  should  be  apprenticed  at  not  later  than 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  in  a  legitimate  manner  always. 

40.  No  answer. 

41.  There  should  be  a  distinct  understanding  between  the  apprentice 
and  his  employer  to  the  effect  that  every  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
the  apprentice  to  become  a  master  workman  at  his  trade,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  apprentice  should  serve  his  employer  faithfully.  The 
number  of  apprentices  in  an  establishment  should  be  governed  or 
regulated  by  the  number  of  journeymen  employed  in  it.  Say  about  one 
to  every  five. 
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42.  The  apprentice  system  should  b,e  regulated  by  each  trade  for 
itself. 

43.  By  a  contract  or  indenture  and  for  a  term  of  years  which  of  course 
should  differ  in  the  various  trades,  coupled  with  a  vigilant  supervision 
over  the  habits  and  welfare  of  the  apprentice  by  his  master  during  the 
time  of  his  apprenticeship. 

44.  No  answer. 

45.  The  apprentice  system  should  be  carried  on  by  some  law  to  be 
made  by  the  Legislature  and  should  be  equally  binding  on  the  appren¬ 
tice  the  employer  and  the  boy’s  parents  or  guardian.  The  time  of  such 
service  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  length  of  time  required  to 
master  the  trade  thoroughly. 

46.  Yes ;  there  ought  to  be  an  apprentice  system  and  a  strict  one. 
There  should  be  a  strict  agreement  between  the  apprentice  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  and  the  employer  who  should  be  bound  to  teach  the  apprentice 
all  the  “  arts  and  mysteries  of  the  trade  in  order  that  the  American 
mechanic  might  stand  foremost  in  his  calling.” 

47.  Any  boy  wishing  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade  should  be  not  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  age  and  there  should  not  be  more  than  one  appren¬ 
tice  to  every  ten  skilled  journeymen.  The  apprentice  should  serve  not 
less  than  three  years  before  being  permitted  to  work  as  a  journeyman 
and  he  should  have  a  certificate  sworn  to  by  his  former  master  that  he 
is  a  skillful  and  efficient  workman. 

48.  No  answer. 

49.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  assem¬ 
bly,  to  whom  this  question  has  been  referred,  that  the  apprentice  sys¬ 
tem  can  safely  be  left  to  the  regulations  of  the  various  trades  and  trade 
unions.  This  is  a  virtual  acknowledgement  of  our  ignorance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

50.  The  apprentice  system  should  be  compulsory  in  all  mechanical 
trades. 

51.  The  apprentices  should  be  bound  to  the  employer  for  a  specified  time 
and  the  employer  should  also  be  bound  to  thoroughly  teach  him  his 
trade  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

52.  The  apprentice  system  should  be  regulated  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  employers  and  employes. 

53.  Each  trade  should  regulate  its  own  apprentice  system,  the  same 
as  the  Journeymen  Bricklayers’  Society  of  Philadelphia  does,  see  how 
they  work  it.  It  will  pay  you,  if  you  want  information  on  that  subject. 

54.  Instruction  of  children  in  trades  or  occupations  should  be  part  of 
their  public  school  education. 

55.  Every  apprentice  should  be  under  bond  to  learn  his  trade  thor¬ 
oughly  and  his  employer  should  be  equally  bound  to  teach  him. 

56.  The  apprentice  system  should  be  conducted  under  the  supervision 
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of  the  state,  ancl  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  work  at  any  trade, 
mechanical  or  industrial,  without  a  certificate  from  the  proper  officers, 
showing-  when,  where  and  with  whom  he  had  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship. 

57.  By  a  regular  system  of  indenture,  and  a  provision  should  be  made 
for  an  examination  of  the  apprentice  when  he  is  out  of  his  time,  and  if 
he  is  found  incompetent,  his  employer  should  be  held  accountable,  unless 
he  can  clearly  prove  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  apprentice  himself  and 
not  wfith  him. 

58.  The  apprentice  system  should  be  conducted  by  the  government 
of  the  nation  taking  hold  of  all  trades,  and  the  young  man  or  woman 
should  be  indentured  to  the  trade  that  best  suits  him  or  her. 

59.  I  have  no  accurate  personal  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  old 
indenture  system,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  such  system 
now,  as  the  result  of  the  present  manner  of  teaching  trades  is,  in  many 
callings,  anything  but  satisfactory. 

60.  The  best  system  that  I  know  of  is  by  a  regular  indenture,  and  it 
can  be  made  more  effective  by  co-operation  between  the  employers  and 
employes.  Technical  education  iu  the  public  schools,  if  it  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  on,  would  be  a  great  help  to  children  in  enabling  them 
to  decide  what  trade  or  occupation  to  follow. 

61.  The  system  could  only  be  brought  to  perfection  by  placing  a 
heavy  penalty  on  all  employers  who  failed  to  give  their  apprentices  a 
fair  chance  to  learn  their  trades  more  thoroughly  than  they  do  at  present. 
As  it  is  conducted  now,  the  apprentice  is  only  taught  part  of  the  trade, 
the  rest  he  must  pick  up  as  best  he  can  after  he  becomes  a  journeyman. 

62.  No  answer. 

63.  No  answer. 

64.  This  is  another  question  for  the  trade-unions  to  answer  and  deal 
with,  as  the'  state  cannot  deal  with  the  subject  only  as  a  matter  of 
oolitical  economy,  which  might  have  an  erroneous  bearing  upon  the 
subject. 

65.  This  system  should  be  carried  on  so  that  each  boy  or  girl  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

66.  The  best  plan  would  be  by  having  industrial  schools  in  every 
township  similar  to  the  State  Agricultural  College,  in  Centre  county. 

67.  No  answer. 

68.  Any  boy  or  girl  of  the  proper  age  should  have  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  learning  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  he  or  she  is 
best  fitted.  At  present  the  labor-unions  endeavor  to  restrict  the  num¬ 
ber  of  apprentices  that  shall  be  taken  by  the  employer,  and  this  they 
say  they  are  "cbm p elled  to  do  for  self-preservation.  If  the  conditions  of 
labor  gave  the  working  classes  a  chance  to  work  whenever  they  desired, 
the  apprentice  system  would  soon  adapt  itself  to  the  new  order  of  things 
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and  we  would  not  have  the  example  before  us  of  one  set  of  workers 
striving  to  keep  another  set  from  working. 

69.  This  is  a  complex  and  difficult  question  to  answer.  There  are 
some  features,  however,  that  should  be  perfectly  plain.  Employers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  take  any  more  apprentices  than  they  can  do 
justice  to,  in  the  matter  of  thoroughly  teaching  them  the  trade,  and  they 
should  also  be  prohibited  from  wasting  the  time  of  the  apprentice,  that 
should  be  given  to  learning  the  trade,  by  setting  them  to  do  such  work 
as  sweeping  offices,  mills  and  workshops,  or  using  them  as  errand  boys, 
etc.  There  should  be  a  law  enacted  and  strictly  enforced,  fixing  the  time 
which  an  apprentice  should  serve,  say  three  to  four  years,  which  should 
be  equally  binding,  both  on  the  employer  and  apprentice ;  the  employer 
to  teach  the  boy  the  trade,  if  possible,  and  the '  boy  to  observe  his  em¬ 
ployers  rules,  if  they  are  reasonable. 

70.  The  apprentice  system  should  be  abolished. 

71.  I  cannot  answer  this  question  in  any  way  that  would  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

72.  All  apprentices  should  be  bound  for  a  term  of  years,  and  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  competency  should  be  established  by  the  various  trades,  which 
the  apprentice  should  be  obliged  to  reach  before  he  would  be  considered 
to  have  thoroughly  learned  his  trade. 

73.  In  the  various  divisions  of  what  was  formerly  considered  one  trade, 
as  they  are  in  these  days  arranged,  there  are  very  few  regularly  indentured 
apprentices,  and  I  think  that  each  trade  should  regulate  the  apprentice 
system  for  itself. 

74.  Every  boy  who  (proposes  to  learn  a  trade  should  be  indentured, 
and  he  should  be  able  to  read,  write  and  understand  the  four  first  rules 
of  arithmetic,  and  when  he  becomes  of  age  and  is  not  complete  master 
of  his  trade,  there  shoidd  be  some  law  to  make  his  master  responsible, 
that  is  if  the  fault  was  not  with  the  apprentice.  A  boy  should  by  all 
means  be  compelled  to  finish  his  time  with  the  master  with  whom  he 
began  his  apprenticeship. 

75.  Apprentices  should  be  taken  in  the  various  trades  or  occupations 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  journeymen  employed,  and  according  to 
the  demand  for  that  particular  kind  of  labor  or  the  number  of  skilled 
workmen  who  can  find  employment  in  it.  Say  about  one  to  twenty  of 
the  number  employed.  The  apprentice  should  be  assiu-ed  by  law,  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade  of  his  selection  as  far  as  he  may  be 
capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  same,  and  his  employer  shoidd 
also  be  secured  in  the  full  term  of  service  of  the  apprentice  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  knowledge  imparted  and  he  should  be  put  in  charge 
of  the  employer  personally,  or  if  that  is  not  practicable  in  that  of  some 
one  skilled  workman. 

76.  By  the  indenture  system,  which  should  oblige  the  employer  to 
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teach  the  apprentice  the  entire  trade  which  he  seldom  has  a  chance  to 
learn  nowadays. 

77.  Every  apprentice  should  be  obliged  to  serve  at  least  three  years 
and  when  he  had  finished  his  trade  he  should  be  given  a  certificate  of 
competency  under  the  seal  of  a  court  or  magistrate. 

78.  The  apprenticeship  system  should  be  regulated  according  to 
system  now  in  vogue  by  the  window-glass  manufacturers,  which  is  in  sub¬ 
stance  for  the  employers  and  employes,  or  rather  for  representatives  of 
both  parties,  to  meet  at  stated  intervals  and  adopt  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  both  sides. 

I.  What  laws,  icliat  regulations,  what  conduct;  in  general,  what  course 
of  action,  either  by  employed  or  employers,  or  both,  icould  be  the  best  for 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  both  ? 

1.  With  working  people  sometimes  the  misery  that  they  endure  is 
their  own  faults.  Yet  most  of  the  discontent  is  due  to  the  employer 
who  does  nothing  to  cause  his  work  people  to  think  that  he  is  in  any  way 
interested  in  them,  at  least  no  farther  than  to  get  as  much  Avork  out  of 
them  for  as  little  as  he  can,  and  much  of  the  depression  that  often  exists 
in  business  is  due  to  the  false  policy  by  employers  of  reducing  wages, 
thus  curtailing  the  means  of  the  workingmen,  and  of  course  their  ability 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  this  system  in  time,  of 
course,  causes  or  makes  reductions  necessary  in  other  lines  of  business. 
Employers  should  set  the  example  of  £C  doing  as  they  would  be  done  by,” 
and  that  would  do  away  with  the  feeling  of  discontent  that  is  born  of 
being  despised  and  causes  employes  to  act  dishonestly  in  a  manner,  by 
doing  behind  the  employer’s  back  what  they  dare  not  do  before  his  face, 
and  there  will  be  less  misery  and  sin  in  the  world. 

2.  I  know  of  nothing  which  breeds  so  much  ill-feeling  between  the 
employer  and  employed  as  the  indifference  that  the  former  shows  to  the 
latter  when  work  is  scarce,  and  I  think  that  naturally  the  discontent  ex¬ 
isting  amongst  the  working  classes  is  caused  mostly  by  enforced  idle’ 
ness.  It  is  an  old  and  true  saying,  that  idleness  breeds  mischief.  An 
employer  told  me  at  a  labor  conference  not  long  since,  that  it  Avas  not  a 
question  with  him  whether  a  workingman  had  a  roof  over  his  head  or 
not,  but  what  he  could  get  that  man  to  work  for.  Now  I  should  not 
like  to  wrork  for  such  a  man,  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  utterance  of  such  Avords  Avill  bring  shame  to  he  who  uses  them. 

3.  No  answer. 

4.  To  my  mind,  organization  is  the  best  cause  of  action,  both  by  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes,  with  joint  committees  to  Avhom  all  questions  be- 
tiveen  them  should  be  referred,  and  whose  decisions  should  be  final,  this 
would  lead  to  a  better  understanding  between  them,  and  would  avert 
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stiikes,  lessen  the  demand  for  legislation,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
demagogue  and  agitator  would  be  gone  and  surely  this  would  be  best 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all. 

5-  Foibeaiance  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  the  employed  and  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  listen  to  the  grievances  of 
his  employes  without  the  employes  being  afraid  of  being  discharged  for 
it,  and  the  last  and  most  important  is  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of 
profit  sharing. 

6.  As  a  general  thing  employers  do  not  think  anything  of  employes 
faithei  than  as  machines  to  bring  them  in  money,  if  it  were  otherwise 
workingmen  would  be  happier,  but  in  most  cases  the  employers  are 
arbitrary  and  unyielding.  Differences  between  employers  and  employed 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  strikes  and  lock-outs  prohibited 
by  law,  and  the  arbitrators  should  be  appointed,  one  by  the  employers, 
one  by  the  workmen  and  these  two  should  choose  a  third. 

7.  A  gieat  deal  better  feeling  would  exist  were  employers  and  the 

employed  to  become  better  acquainted  and  they  were  on  speaking  and 
social  terms  when  business  or  pleasure  should  bring  them  in  contact- 
If  the  employers  were  more  diposed  to  listen  to,  and  investigate  the 
souices  of  complaints  that  come  from  the  employes,  the  number  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  foremen  and  under" 
bosses  would  treat  the  men  with  more  consideration.  Every  em- 
ployei  should  demand  of  his  workmen  gentlemanly  conduct,  and  make 
diunkenness,  while  at  work  or  in  the  workshop,  sufficient  cause  for  dis¬ 
charge.  v 

8.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  “  The  Golden  Rule” 

9.  A  general  system  for  arbitrating  the  differences  that  wifi  arise  be¬ 
tween  the  employers  and  employes.  Mutual  concessions  and  polite 
behavior. 


10.  Where  employers  and  employes  fail  to  agree,  arbitration  is  the 
best  plan  of  deciding  their  differences. 

11.  No  answer. 

12.  I  cannot  enter  into  details  now. 


13.  Both  employer  and  employe  should  see  that  neither  can  get 
along  without  the  other,  and  they  should  cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual 
concession,  and  then  there  would  be  fewer  strikes  and  greater  harmony. 

14.  The  profit-sharing  system  seems  to  have  been  successful  where 
properly  tried.  Employers  should  desire  to  have  their  employe’s  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy  and  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  paying  them 
fair  wages  for  fair  work,  but  the  system,  as  it  seems  to  beat  present,  is  to 
take  all  the  work  possible  out  of  the  young  and  strong,  and  when  they 
are  old  and  past  -their  work  let  them  go  to  the  poor  house.  This  seems 
to  be  .the  custom  of  the  present  handlers  of  men.  While  the  state  could 
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clo  much  in  regard  to  remedying  this  state  of  affairs,  yet  I  think  that 
the  true  remedy  lies  with  the  National  Congress,  who  should  enact  laws 
restricting  emigration.  For  years  the  worst  classes  of  Imigrants  that 
ever  cursed  a  country  have  been  imported  here  in  hordes,  hv  agents 
representing  the  large  corporations.  People  who  speak  to  us  in  unknown 
tongues,  and  whose  sole  object  in  coming  to  the  country  is  to  accumu" 
late  enough  money  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  own  countries 
again,  and  to  live  in  (for  them)  comparative  ease.  People  who  have 
nothing  in  common  with  us,  or  our  form  of  government,  and  until  some 
restrictions  are  placed  upon  this  wholesale  imigration,  the  workingmen 
of  this  country  will  never  have  justice  done  them. 

15.  All  differences  between  employers  and  employed  should  be  settled 
by  arbitration. 

16.  No  answer. 

17.  Proper  factory  inspection  laws  providing  for  fire-escapes,  ventila¬ 
tion,  sanitary  regulations,  etc.,  have  been  demanded,  but  even  where 
they  have  been  enacted,  it  is  very  seldom  that  it  is  possible  to  enforce 
them.  Employers  and  employes  I  think  wordd  be  benefited  by  :  First, 
fewer  laws.  Second,  just  laws.  Third,  to  have  the  laws  which  might 
be  enacted  honestly  enforced.  On  the  part  of  the  employes,  every  pos¬ 
sible  regulation  should  be  adopted  in  their  trade-unions,  assemblies  and 
associations  for  the  benefit  of  their  employers,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  every  possible  regulation  in  their  mines,  mills,  workshops 
and  facteries  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  employes.  Let 
both  employer  and  employe  endeavor  to  honestly  to  study  the  great 
problem  which  confronts  both,  in  an  unprejudiced  and  fair  spirit,  let 
the  employer  learn  how  miserably  the  poor  employe  is  in  most  cases 
compelled  to  live,  and  let  the  poor  employe  learn  to  think  how  hard  his 
rich  employer  is  compelled  to  worh,  and  let  each  endeavor  always  to 
treat  the  other  in  the  spirit  of  the  “  golden  rule.” 

18.  Endeavor  so  to  educate  the  employe  so  that  he  will  do  the  work 
to  which  he  is  assigned  honestly  and  fairly.  The  profit  of  the  employer 
should  be :  First,  a  legal  rate  of  interest  on  the  amount  of  capital  he 
has  invested.  Second,  a  fair  and  equitable  share  in  the  profits,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  skill  in  which  he  manages  the  business.  Third, 
all  surplus  over  and  above  that,  should  be  divided  amongst  the  employes 
in  the  shape  of  wages. 

19.  There  should  be  a  law  enacted  to  punish  black-listing  for  men 
who  agitate  for  the  bettering  of  the  working  people’s  condition.  Laws  to 
prohibit  and  punish  all  “  truck  ”  system  of  paying  wages.  Respectful 
behaviour  of  employer  and  employed  to  each  other,  as  they  are  equal 
by  nature  and  before  the  law. 

In  competition  for  work,  contracts,  etc.,  wages  should  be  reduced  only 
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as  a  last  resources.  Nor  should  employers  be  too  eager  to  underbid 
competitors.  The  worker  should  always  do  his  work  honestly  and  care¬ 
fully  ,  making-,  as  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of  his  employer  his  own, 
and  he  should  be  a  stern  and  unyielding-  advocate  of  his  own  and  his 
employer’s  rights ;  employer,  and  employe  should  work  in  harmony  and 
should  consider  that  their  interests  are  inseparable,  and  that  the  work¬ 
ingman  should  have  the  right  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  his  work 
and  wages,  and  not  to  be  treated  by  his  employer  as  if,  because  he 
is  compelled  to  work,  he  should  submit  like  a  horse  to  the  will  of  his 
driver. 

20.  Employes  should  be  sober,  honest  and  industrious  and  careful  of 
their  employers’  interests,  and  employers  should  reward  such  employes 
by  properly  appreciating  their  endeavors,  by  rewarding  them  by  pro¬ 
motion,  when  possible,  or  increase  of  salary,  if  the  profits  of  the  business 
warrant  it.  .  Men  who  cannot  agree  with  their  employers  should  quietly 
seek  other  employment  and  leave  the  field  for  others  who  would  possibly 
get  along  better.  Employers  should  not  keep  any  person  in  their 
employ  whom  it  is  necessary  to  watch  to  have  him  do  his  work  properly. 
Men  of  this  sort  seldom  earn  their  wages,  and  they  are  generally  lazy 
and  dishonest  and  they  cause  discontent  amongst  the  other  employes. 

21.  There  should  be  an  agreement,  such  as  is  made  yearly  between 
employers  and  employed  regulating  wages  in  the  Amalgamated  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 

22.  A  closer  association  between  employer  and  employe  would  be  a 
sure  guarantee  for  the  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  both. 

23.  I  have  not  the  time  or  space  to  answer  this  question  properly. 

24.  This  question  is  too  broad  a  one,  and  would  take  more  time  and 
space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  But  I  think  that  if  a  conference  could 
be  held  once  a  year,  between  the  employer  and  his  workmen,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  year,  it  would  be  both  a 
just  and  reasonable  way  of  settling  that  question.  Arbitration,  if 
properly  conducted,  is  also  a  medium  by  which  labor  disputes  can  be 
satisfactorily  settled. 

25.  The  golden  rule  would,  if  observed,  render  a  final  and  decisive 
answer,  “Do  unto  others,”  etc.,  in  the  event  of  this  not  being  made  the 
standard,  we  should  refer  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws  which  have 
been  made  for  the  guidance  and  government  of  all.  The  ridiculous  and 
non-American  idea  prevails,  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  that  labor,  the 
producer  of  all  wealth,  is  purely  menial  and  should  always  be  subservient : 
this  pernicious  idea  should  be  combated  by  American  citizens.  Capital 
arrogates  to  itself  undue  and  unjust  importance.  It  may  be  safely  left 
to  the  growing  intelligence  and  unabating  patriotism  of  organized  labor 
to  peaceably  and  definitely  determine  this  question. 
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26.  Employers  should  treat  the  employed  as  if  they  were  their  equals) 
and  not  like  beasts.  The  employed  should  treat  the  employer  with 
proper  respect  and  kindness,  and  surely  a  better  feeling-  would  be  en¬ 
gendered  between  them. 

27.  The  wages  in  manufactactories  should  be  based  upon  the  selling 
price  of  the  articles  or  commodity  manufactured,  the  same  as  is  practiced 
in  the  wages  of  men  who  manufacture  iron  and  mine  coal. 

There  should  be  frequent  conferences  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed,  or  some  law  that  would  compel  them  to  come  together  to 
endeavor  to  adjust  their  differences,  and  if  this  system  were  adopted  a 
great  many  strikes  and  lockouts  could  be  avoided. 

28.  Let  the  employer  and  employed  meet  on  an  equality,  as  man  to 
man,  and  settle  their  differences. 

29.  Although  I  have  read  three  works  on  political  economy,  and  have 
been  a  close  student  of  the  social  problem,  I  find  myself  unable  to  give 
any  kind  of  a  practical  answer  to  question  “I.” 

30.  The  best  course  of  action  in  any  dispute  between  employers  and 
the  employed  in  any  contemplated  difference  between  them,  would  be 
for  them  to  come  together  and  talk  the  matter  over  amicably,  as  their 
interests  are  identical,  and  this  course  will,  in  most  cases,  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  between  them. 

31.  The  sharing  of  profits  with  the  employed,  in  the  form  of  higher 
wages,  would  be  the  best  course  to  pursue,  for  if  I  have  more  wages  I 
will  have  more  to  spend  in  purchasing  necessaries  and  comforts  to 
make  home  pleasant,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  laboring  people’s 
homes  have  of  necessity  very  few  at  present. 

32.  Beside  the  answers  to  the  other  questions,  I  would  suggest  a 
system  of  profit  sharing,  by  which  the  product  of  labor  would  be  more 
justly  divided,  is  at  present  the  most  sensible  regulation  for  the  honest 
payment  of  workmen  for  their  labor. 

In  answer  to  the  above,  I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion,  co-operative 
enterprises  by  associations  of  labor  would  be  best.  Next,  “  profit  shar¬ 
ing”  by  corporations  and  other  large  employers  of  labor.  Arbitration 
of  all  differences  between  capital  and  labor. 

34.  I  do  not  think  that  any  legislation  could  be  enacted  that  would 
be  of  any  benefit  to  the  workingman,  the  best  thing  in  my  opinion 
would  be  a  thorough  mutual  understanding  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed. 

35.  A  law  should  be  enacted  establishing  a  state  board  of  arbitration 
to  be  appointed  or  elected  annually,  to  which  all  cases  of  differences 
between  the  employers  and  employes  should  be  referred,  and  its  decision 
in  each  case  to  be  final.  This  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  both 
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sides  and  would  save  millions  annually  in  preventing-  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs. 

36.  Wlien  combination  is  fast  taking-  the  place  of  competition,  it 
proves  that  our  old  industrial  system  has  outlived  its  day  and  it  is 
similar  to  an  old  ship  that  it  is  patched  up  to  keep  it  afloat  awhile 
longer.  When  the  nation’s  work  is  done  by  individuals,  whose  sole 
object  seems  to  be  to  become  rich  as  soon  as  possible,  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  workingmen’s  necessities  and  leaving  them  without  means  of 
support,  it  is  sufficient  proof  that  there  is  something  wrong.  Under  this 
system  I  do  not  know  what  laws  could  be  enacted  that  would  secure  to 
the  workman  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  that  he  creates.  Many  laws 
have  been  enacted  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  workingmen,  but 
they  have  had  but  little  force  against  the  power  of  corporations,  and  are 
seldom  or  never  enforced  unless  where  there  are  strong  labor  organiza¬ 
tions. 

37.  A  law  should  be  enacted  abolishing  the  private  ownership  of  pub¬ 
lic  works. 

38.  No  laws  should  be  enacted  regulating  the  course  of  action  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employed,  but  a  desire  on  the  part  of  each  to  do 
strict  justice  by  the  other,  and  regarding  each  other  as  natural  friends 
not  enemies.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  organization  of  both  the 
employer  and  employed,  formed  with  a  desire  of  bettering' the  relation¬ 
ship  between  them.  Committees  should  be  selected  in  every  trade  to 
regulate  the  apprentice  system  in  their  trade,  and  these  committees 
should  be  composed  of  men  of  pronounced  liberality  of  thought,  broad¬ 
ness  of  view  and  freedom  from  prejudice  of  all  kinds.  Such  a ’system 
has  been  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  past  six  years 
and  the  result  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  parties  connected 
with  the  organization  in  which  it  is  in  operation. 

39.  Laws  should  be  passed  giving  equal  rights  to  all,  and  courteous 
conduct  should  at  all  times  be  maintained  between  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ployed. 

40.  No  answer. 

41.  Adherence  to  the  “  golden  rule,”  on  the  part  of  both  the  employer 
and  employed,  is  the  only  way  to  happiness  and  prosperity. 

42.  Union  and  friendship. 

43.  An  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  promoting  har¬ 
monious  relations  between  employer  and  employe,  and  a  course  of  con¬ 
duct  tending  in  that  direction,  is  the  best  safeguard  against  discord,  mis¬ 
understanding  and  the  consequent  strikes  and  lockouts.  If  the  employe 
can  be  made  to  feel  that  in  working  for  his  employer’s  interest,  he  is 
thereby  promoting  his  own,  and  if  the  employer  would  condescend  to 
listen  to  the  demands  and  complaints  of  his  employes,  and  be  willing 
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to  reason  with  them  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  their  demands,  a  great 
stride  would  be  made  towards  the  maintainance  of  good  will  between  the 
both  classes.  To  a  faithful  employe,  a  small  interest  in  the  profits  of 
the  business  is  a  great  incentive  for  him  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  both 
his  employer  and  himself.  In  a  word,  merit  should  be  the  gauge  of 
reward  and  success  for  the  employe,  and  friendly  relations  between 
labor  and  capital  should  be  cultivated  and  maintained. 

44.  I  believe  that  when  laws  are  passed  in  the  interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  class,  or  any  other  class,  the  ones  concerned 
should  be  obliged  to  live  up  to  them.  Supposing  for  instance,  that  an 
eight-hour  law  was  passed,  and  a  coal  miner  was  found  working  ten 
hours,  he  should  be  punished  and  the  employer  should  be  punished  also 
for  permitting-  him  to  do  it.  I  think  that  in  the  event  of  any  differ¬ 
ences  occuring,  the  employers  and  workmen,  or  their  representatives 
meet  and  amicably  discuss  their  differences  in  a  calm  and  tolerent  spirit, 
for  I  think  that  by  so  doing  a  great  many  strikes  which  have  proved  to 
be  very  expensive  affairs  to  both  parties  would  be  avoided.  And  I  also 
think  that  when  an  employer  wishes  to  discharge  a  workman,  he  should 
give  him  at  least  two  weeks’  notice,  and  the  employer  should  be  given 
a  like  notice  by  the  employe,  unless  there  was  some  good  reason  why  it 
could  not  be  done ;  and  if  employers  would  treat  their  men  like  equals 
and  listen  to  their  grievances,  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned. 

45.  I  believe  that  justice  can  best  be  done  between  employers  and 
employed  by  a  system  of  arbitration. 

46.  Co-operation,  or  partial  co-operation,  would  have  a  great  tendency 
to  solve  this  knotty  question.  There  should  also  be  a  state  board  of 
arbitration. 

47.  Laws  should  be  enacted  to  govern  each  craft,  and  the  more 
strict  the  better,  they  should,  however,  be  so  framed  as  not  to  go  into  ex¬ 
tremes  either  way,  as  both  employers  and  employed  have  rights  which 
should  be  respected,  and  in  addition  to  the  trade  laws  the  national  con¬ 
gress  should  enact  a  law  imposing  such  a  high  tax  on  labor-saving- 
machinery  as  would  drive  it  out  of  existence,  for  in  my  opinion,  this 
machinery  is  the  cause  of  bad  times. 

48.  The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  both  the  employer  and  employed 
can  best  be  secured  by  the  workman  doing  the  best  he  can  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  employer,  and  he  in  turn  assisting  the  workman  all 
he  can. 

49.  There  should  be — First.  A  system  of  weekly,  or  at  farthest  semi¬ 
monthly  payments,  and  the  total  abolition  of  that  enormity  known  as 
the  “  company  store the  workmen  should  be  paid  in  cash  and  should 
also  have  the  right  to  spend  his  money  where  he  chooses.  Second.  The 
workman  should  have  a  first  lien  on  the  products  of  his  toil  or  labor, 
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and  when  the  employer  will  look  upon  his  work  people  as  something- 
more  than  mere  machines  to  be  used  until  worn  out,  and  then  be  cast 
aside  for  new  ones,  then  will  the  employe  take  an  interest  in  his  work 
and  look  with  pride  on  the  labor  of  his  hands  or  brains,  which  will  tend 
to  increase  the  business  of  his  employer  and  be  to  the  consequent  benefit 
of  himself. 

50.  The  best  laws  that  could  be  made  would  be  those  that  would  bene¬ 
fit  the  mechanic  as  well  as  the  millionaire. 

51.  Honest  legislation  by  honest  legislators. 

52.  The  only  law-  or  regulation  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe  alike,  would  be  one  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
their  disputes  by  arbitration. 

53.  I  give  it  up. 

54.  The  adoption  of  the  system  of  co-operation. 

55.  The  enactment  of  honest  laws. 

56.  All  laws  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  state  or  national  gov¬ 
ernment  should  have  control  of  all  railways.  The  conspiracy  law  should 
be  repealed,  the  recognition  by  the  state  of  labor  organizations  as  being 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  corporations,  and  the  state  to  take  action 
against  all  violaters  of  labor  laws,  and  when  the  employers  of  labor 
knew  that  the  working  classes  had  such  a  powerful  friend  they  would 
treat  their  employes  with  more  consideration  and  respect  and  the  em¬ 
ploye  would  naturally  have  a  better  feeling  for  his  employer.  In  this 
city  the  cotton  mills  run  eleven  hours  per  day,  now  we  know  that  the 
law  fixes  ten  hours  as'  a  day’s  work  and  of  course  we  naturally  regard 
our  employers  as  open  violaters  of  the  law  of  this  state. 

57.  This  is  a  question  that  would  take  a  sheet  at  least,  of  the  size  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  to  answer. 

58.  If  we  could  get  a  law  that  would  abolish  all  private  property  in 

land,  that  would  help  considerably.  I  mean  a  “  single  tax  ”  on  all  land 
values,  such  as  is  advocated  by  Henry  George,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
this  will  not  be  done ;  so  the  next  best  thing,  would  be  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  would  be  emphatically  the  spirit  of  protection,  that  is, 
to  levy  a  tax  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  head  on  every  human  being  who 
lands  in  this  country  from  foreign  parts,  for  as  long  as  this  country  is 
free  for  any  one  who  chooses  to  land  in  it,  how  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  can  any  person  have  the  “gall”  to  tell  the  working  people  that 
they  are  protected?  Organized  labor  sees  very  well  that  it  can  expect 
nothing  from  the  Legislature  until  it  can  elect  its  own  candidates.  Neither 
the  national  nor  state  government  have  ever  done  anything  for  labor, 
for  from  the  way  that  “  trusts  ”  are  being  chartered,  there  is  nothing  for 
us  to  do  but  to  nationalize  all  the  industries ;  there  is  no  way  of  settling 
the  question  but  this.  & 
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59.  Beyond  the  suggestions  already  mentioned,  an  earnest  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  to  deal  justly  with  his  workmen  and  to  give 
him  a  fair  and  equitable  share,  in  the  profits  of  what  he  helps  to  produce, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  a  better  idea  of  his  duty  to  his  employer 
and  his  fellow-worker,  would,  in  my  opinion,  increase  the  happiness  of 
both.  Improvement  in  the  education  of  the  masses  will  greatly  assist 
in  bettering  their  condition,  and  help  in  a  great  measure  to  solve  many 
of  the  troublesome  problems  of  to-day. 

60.  When  the  differences  between  employers  and  working  people  re¬ 
sult  in  strikes  and  lockouts,  especially  when  they  affect  a  great  number 
of  people  injuriously,  there  certainly  should  be  a  state  board  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  which  should  have  the  power  to  settle  such  matters,  and  their 
decisions  should  be  binding. 

By  employers  and  employed  conferring  together  and  calmly  reasoning 
on  their  differences,  in  place  of  first  fighting,  they  would,  in  most  cases, 
reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  such  a  course  would  save  an  immense 
amount  of  time  and  money  and  would  be  the  only  way  of  settling  labor 
questions.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  a  better  plan  for  the  employers 
than  trying  to  crush  out  the  labor  organizations,  which  they  cannot  do. 

61.  Laws  should  be  enacted  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  and  rates  of 
pay,  and  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  violating  the  same.  Strict 
educational  laws  should  be  passed,  whereby  the  rising  generation  would 
be  better  qualified  for  their  future  callings  in  life. 

62.  No  answer. 

1  63.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  the  employed  as 
would  result  in  the  former  looking  upon  the  latter  as  fellow-beings,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  most  effective  in  bringing  about  an  era  of  happiness 
and  good  feeling. 

64.  Ask  me  something  easier,  as  what  will  tend  to  harmony  in  one 
case  may  bring  discord  in  another.  My  impression  is  that  legislation 
enacted  specially  for  either  class  is  dangerous,  as  class  legislation  is 
against  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 

65.  Laws  should  be  made  which  would  eliminate  the  non-producer  and 
which  would  give  to  the  producer  the  full  value  of  his  labor,  in  other 
words,  make  such  human  parasites  impossible. 

66.  The  appointment  of  a  state  board  of  arbitration,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  settle  the  differences  between  the  employer  and  employed, 
if  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  settle  such  differences  themselves.  A 
law  forcing  employers  to  produce  their  books,  if  required  to  demonstrate 
why  they  cannot  grant  an  increase  in  wages,  if  such  increase  is  asked 
for.  A  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  Pinkerton’s  men  or  the  militia,  for 
when  labor  strikes  against  capital,  capital  is  protected  by  those  forces, 
but  when  capital  strikes  against  labor  it  is  entirely  unprotected. 
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The  laboring  men  of  this  state  demand  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all, 
special  privileges  to  none.  God  save  the  nation. 

67 .  The  employer  should  always  have  a  proper  regard  for  those  whom  he 
employs  and  treat  them  as  human  beings  who  are  entitled  to  “  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  and  to  a  just  and  fair  remunera¬ 
tion  for  their  work.  The  employed  should  also  remember  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  should  have  a  reasonable  recompense  for  the  amount  of  capital 
he  has  invested  and  the  risks  he  incurs.  In  cases  where  a  difference 
of  opinion  exists  between  them  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
settle  themselves,  it  should  become  the  duty  of  the  state  to  interfere 
and  by  arbitration  to  settle  the  matter. 

68.  The  unwritten  law  of  “  Equality  ”  should  govern  both,  a  system  of 
co-operation  or  the  distribution  of  profits  would  probably  be  the  best 
course  of  action  for  all,  and  freeing  that  which  is  necessary  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  viz.,  the  land,  would  promote  an  era  of 
general  prosperity,  and  we  would  not  witness  the  extremes  of  poverty 
and  wealth  which  we  do  at  present  and  which  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
unjust  laws  which  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many. 

69.  This  also  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  as  it  would  require 
a  book  to  answer  it  fully.  As  regards  “laws  and  regulations”  they 
should  be  such  as  would  aim  to  securing  the  rights  and  promoting  the 
interests  respectively  of  employers  and  the  employed.  As  regards  the 
course  of  action  that  should  be  pursued  respectively  by  the  employers 
and  employed,  it  should  be  such  as  is  most  compatible  with  mutual 
consideration  justice  and  charity. 

70.  There  should  be  no  laws  or  regulations  governing  the  relations 
between  the  employers  and  employed.  Each  should  resort  to  combina¬ 
tion  so  that  each  could  guard  his  own  interest  and  that  no  advantage 
could  be  taken  by  either  side. 

71.  This  question  is  beyond  my  ability  to  answer. 

72.  The  frequent  interchange  of  friendly  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  would,  we  think,  result  in  a  better  feeling  between  them, 
for  a  man  certainly  has  more  of  an  incentive  to  work  when  lie  knows 
that  his  efforts  are  appreciated. 

73.  Adopt  the  preamble  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  their  platform. 

74.  The  strict  enforcement  of  the  “  child  labor  ”  act  by  the  state,  and 
strict  temperance  should  be  practiced  by  the  toiling  masses. 

75.  Co-operation  will  more  nearly  secure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  profits  of  capital  and  labor  combined  or  there  should  be  a  share  of 
the  profits  of  every  business  set  apart  for  faithful  employes  which  should 
be  graded  according  to  their  length  of  service,  fidelity  and  efficiency, 
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and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  employer ;  on  the  part 
of  the  employer,  there  should  he  a  treatment  of  the  employed,  recogniz¬ 
ing-  their  common  humanity,  and  on  the  part  of  the  employed,  demeanor 
towards  the  employer  inchoating  that  they  look  upon  him  as  a  benefac¬ 
tor  and  friend.  These  will  best  serve  to  establish  the  proper  relations 
between  them,  and  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

76.  Teach  the  rising  generation  that  God  is  our  father  and  that  we 
are  all  brothers.  The  man  who  is  properly  reared,  will  be  a  just  em¬ 
ployer  and  will  need  no  laws  for  his  guidance  other  than  those  found  in 
the  Holy  Book,  and  if  he  is  a  servant  he  will  serve  honestly. 

77.  Harmony. 

78.  Labor  laws  when  passed,  should  be  so  framed  as  to  give  equal 
rights  and  priveleges  to  both  employer  and  employed.  Employers  and 
employed  should  meet  on  common  ground  and  keep  this  fact  in  view, 
that  what  benefits  one  is  of  equal  benefit  to  the  other.  I  would  say 
than  in  all  cases  that  could  not  be  settled  in  any  other  way,  these  should 
be  a  board  of  arbitration  to  whom  they  should  be  referred  and  whose 
decisions  should  be  binding. 
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